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NOMINATION OF PHILIP C. JESSUP 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1951 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON Foreign Revarions, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 o’clock a. m., in 
room P-63, United States Capital, Senator John J. Sparkman, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Sparkman (chairman), Fulbright, Gillette, 
Smith of New Jersey. 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know what the practice of the com- 
mittee is going to be, but I feel very strongly that all witnesses should 
be sworn, including myself, of course. 

Senator SparkMAN. That is our intention. 

Senator McCarruy. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that my time is 
somewhat restricted today. I am leaving here for Santa Fe. I think 
my plane is going to take off around 1 o’c clock. 

‘Senator Spark Man. Suppose we get started, then. 

Senator McCarruy. If the committee members haven’t asked all 
the questions they care when I have to go, I will certainly be glad to 
come back at the committee’s convenience. 

Senator SparKMAN. We have word that Senator Brewster will be 
late. 

The committee will come to order. 

The purpose of this hearing is to hear ‘ evidence relating to the 
qualifications and fitness of Mr. Philip C. Jessup to represent the 
United States as a member of the United States delegation to the 
Sixth General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Our first witness is Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin. Sen- 
ator McCarthy, I will ask you to stand and raise your right hand and 
be sworn. 

Do you swear that the evidence you shall give to this committee in 
the statement that you make in the proceedings before the committee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ? 

Senator McCarruy. I do, 

Senator SpARKMAN. Senator McCarthy, you may proceed in your 
own way. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 








2 NOMINATION OF PHILIP C. JESSUP 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN 


Senator McCarruy. I don’t have a prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am going to present to the committee largely documents. (See 
Appendix of this cilomnd.} I may say that I certainly welcome any 
interruption by the members of the committee at any time as I go 
through. 

The committee will perhaps recall that last year I made the state- 
ment that Jessup had a great affinity for Communist causes. For that 
reason, what I propose to do today is to show by the reproduction of 
documents that he does have a great affinity for Communist causes. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY CONFERENCE FOR DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS ? 


Exhibit No. 1, which consists of a number of pages, covers the Com- 
munist front affiliations of Philip C. Jessup. I know, of course, the 
committee realizes that I didn’t name these organizations as Commu- 
nist front, but they are named as fronts for : and doing the work of 
the Communist Parcs by the Attorney General. 

First, the National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights, 
305 Broadway, New York. 

The committee will note the name of Prof. Philip C. Jessup, 
Also note that this organization has been cited as a Communist front 
by the Special Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, report, March 29, 1944, pages 48 and 102, 
and here is a statement made September 2, 1947, by the ¢ ‘ongressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities, House of Representatives, 
report No. 115. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. May I interrupt you just a minute? 
I notice this exhibit you have here is dated February 15, 1940. 

Senator ene: That is right. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. And it indicates that at that time 

apparently one of the sponsors was Prof. Philip C. Jessup. 

Senator McCarrny. That is right. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Did Mr. Jessup continue to be a 
sponsor in the years you are citing now, when it was named as a sub- 
versive activity ¢ 

Senator McCartuy. I may say that I with my very restricted staff, 
have been unable to get the letterhead from this Communist front. 
They don’t cooperate with McCarthy very well, so I could not tell 
you what the date was when he severed his affiliation or whether 
he did. 

Let me say in that connection, Senator Smith, that if Philip Jessup 

vas affiliated with only one Communist front I frankly would not 
consider it too significant, because one of the reasons, as the Senator 
knows, why the Communist fronts have been successful is because they 
have been able to dupe some well-meaning people into loaning their 
names to the organization, and as you find a list of names of these 
various Communist fronts you will find a very few fine people, I think, 
in almost every one. You don’t find the same good people on all six. 

In that connection may I say that one of the intelligence officers 
who was before, I believe, it was the Appropriations Committee, and 





1Subheadings within the text have been inserted by the committee staff in order to 
make the hearings more readable and easier to follow. 
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NOMINATION OF PHILIP C. JESSUP 3 


I am not sure whether it was J. Edgar Hoover, or who it was, was 
asked the question whether it was signific ant to find a man with mem- 
bership in one Communist front. His answer was: 

Not necessarily, but if you find that he belongs to two or three or four or five 
or six, that then either he is so naive that he is dangerous, holding a position of 
responsibility, or he is loyal to the Communist cause. 

As another witness put it, he said: 

Let’s put it this way: If you find a young man belongs to the Lutheran Young 
Men’s Society, you may assume he is a member of the Lutheran Church. If you 
find he is a member of the Holy Name Society or the Knights of Columbus, you 
may assume he belongs to the Catholic Church. Likewise, if he belongs to a 
number of organizations doing the work of the Communist Party, you can assume 
he is either loyal to the teachings of the Communist Party or a complete dupe. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Then the main burden of your argu- 
ment would be that there is an implication of guilt because he has been 
associated with some of these organizations 4 

Senator McCarruy. Associated with an organization, Senator, that 
has been officially named as a secret front for doing the work of the 
Communist Party. 


DATE OF MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATION 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Then it becomes very important to 
point out, if it is true, that he continued as a member of those organi- 
zations after they had been named as Communist-front organizations. 
If he happened to belong 10 years before, when we were on friendly 
relations with Russia, I think it might be different, unless at that time 
they were planning subversive activity of some sort to which he was 
a party. 

Senator McCartny. On February 15, 1940, I believe the pact was 
existing between Hitler and Stalin, so you can hardly assume a 
friendly relationship 

Let me say this: [" don’t propose at this time to present all of the 
evidence against Philip Jessup. I hope by giving the Senate sufficient 
to show that he had this affinity for Communist causes that one alone 
would not be significant, but as we go over the six of them, I am sure 
the Senator will agree with me that Jessup knew what he was doing. 

The last time I was testifying, Senator, at that time I said that while 
the voice was the voice of Jessup, the hand and brain were the hand 
and brain of Lattimore. I felt at that time that Jessup was more of 
a dupe than deliberately taking part in these activities. Since then, 
however, there is a serious question on that, especis ally since much of 
the evidence coming out before the McCarran Committee on Jessup’s 
activities and some of the others I will cite here. 

I read the citation of March 29, 1944. 

Also the citation of September 2, 1947. 

The next citation, by the California State Legislative Committee on 
Un-American Activities, report 1948. 

Senator Smiru of New Tciak. You are now referring to exhibit 
No. 1? 

Senator McCartny. I am referring to the first page of exhibit No 
1, entitled “Communist Front No. 1 

The first exhibit, Senator, consists of a sizable number of pages. 











4 NOMINATION OF PHILIP C. JESSUP 
ASCERTAINING DATE OF CITATION AS COMMUNIST FRONT 


Senator Futsrienr. I don’t follow you, Senator McCarthy. When 
was the first time this or See was cited as a Communist front ? 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, I don’t think that the legislation plac- 
ing upon the Attorney General the duty of citing was in ex mane 
before some time arly in 1944 or early in the 1940’s. What date, I do 
not know. The citation of this organizi ition, the first citation on here, 
is March 29, 1944. The citation is only for the benefit of the indi- 
viduals who are not supposed to understand the workings of the 
Communist Party. A man who is Ambassador at Large, who is high 
in the State Department, should not need the advice of some legislative 
committee to tell him he is working in a subversive organization. This 
is merely to notify the public of what this particular organization is 
doing, so that the dupes and the well-meaning people won't join. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you have any evidence of your own that it 
was a Communist front prior to the first citation in 1944? 

Senator McCartruy. I am not giving evidence of my own. 

Senator Futpricutr. I know you are not giving evidence. I ask 
you, do you have any evidence ? 

Senator McCartuy. Yes. Let me read it to you: 

It will be remembered that during the days of the infamous Soviet-Nazi Pact, 
the Communists built protective organizations known as the National Emergency 
Conference, the National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights, which 
culminated in the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties. 

This citation is dated September 2, 1947, but the citation says that 
this was formed as a Communist-built protective organization during 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact, and that is the time that Jessup, according to 
the legislative report dated February 15, 1940, was on the board of 
sponsors. 

Does that answer your question, Senator? 

Senator Futsrigut. Do you think that indicates that at that time 
it was a Communist-front organization ? 

Senator McCartruy. It indicates the congressional committee, after 
taking all the evidence, decided that it was a Communist front, and I 
certainly am willing to take and go along with the House committee 
on that. 

This citation was after they had taken the evidence on the or- 
ganization. 

Again I call attention, for the benefit of Senator Smith, who asked 
the first question, that this citation does go back to the date that 
Jessup’s name appears as a member of the board of sponsors, not 
merely one of the members, but on the board of sponsors. 

Senator Futsricur. I notice Prof. Paul Douglas, now Senator from 
[llinois, is on that list. Do you consider that he is also a bad sec urity 
risk ¢ 

Senator McCartrny. I don’t know what Professor Douglas’ beliefs 
were at that time, and I would not pass upon Professor Douglas, be- 
cause I am not concerned with Professor Douglas at this time. 

Let me say that: As I said before, Senator, on each one of these 
you will find some good people. You will find some Senators; you 
will find some fine loyal American women on various of these. But 
you will not find Professor Douglas, I don’t believe, on six Communist 
fronts. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Senator Fuxsricur. I understand that, and it seems to me pertinent 
to inquire into those. It seems that the theory of your case is that 
because he associated or was identified, with both individuals 
and certain associations of people, therefore it makes him a bad 
security risk. So, it seems to me that it is very important to examine 
some of the other people who are also in the same position; isn’t it? 

Senator McCarrny. I think that is an excellent idea. We will find 
some interesting people on this list, also, but let me make this clear, 
Senator: If Jessup had been merely affiliated with one Communist 
front, and had said it was a mistake—*I didn’t know what it was; it 
has a fine name, you see, the National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights”—if he was merely affiliated with one Communist 
front, or if his only activities were concerned with these six Commu- 
nist fronts, if he didn’t have the other evidence which I intend to give 
the committee, perhaps you might be able to pass him, but I am sure 
we must take the entire history of this man, follow him through the 
past 10 years, find out what organizations he has been promoting, what 
individuals he has been recommending for high jobs, whose money 
he has been spending, the petitions he has signed. I hope the Senator 
will keep that in mind. You can pick out, as I say—— 

Senator Futsrientr. Don’t you think, if we are to draw any con- 
clusions, that we should take each of vour cases as it goes along and 
at the end we will draw those conclusions? 

The assumption that the extent of his association or the character 
of the particular organization was one thing or another, we will have 
to deve ‘lop individu: illy. 

Now, on this particular one, can you develop yourself, other than 
what you stated here, any additional evidence that in 1940 it was 
engaged in subversive activities ? 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, I am w illing to rely upon the congres- 
sional committees who subpenaed witnesses, took evidence, and, after 
doing that, made the solemn pronouncement that this organization at 
this particular time that Jessup’s name appears on it was, and is quote, 
“A Communist-built protective organization known as the National 
Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights.” That is one com- 
mittee. 

I might say that this is not the only committee that cited it. The 
California State Legislative Committee also cited it. Now, I don’t 
claim, Senator, to have more information than those legislative com 
mittees which were assigned the task of deciding whether or not this 
was an organization doing the work of, by, and for the Communist 
Party. 

Senator Gitierre. Senator McCarthy, what did you just read from ? 

Senator McCarrny. I read, Senator, from Report No. 115, dated 
September 2, 1947, page 12, of the Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities, House of Representatives. You will find that 
reproduced on Communist Front No. 1, page 2. It is actually page 3 
but it ismumbered page 2. It is the second entry. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CITATION DATES 


Senator Gititerre. But, Senator, may I ask you there—I notice that 
the letterhead that you have reproduced here, on which Mr. Je ‘ssup’s 
name appears as one of the sponsors, is dated February 15, 1940. 
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Senator McCarruy. That is right. 

Sen: VILLETTE. These citations run all the way from 3 years 

Senator Gitertre. These citations run all tl yf 3} 
subsequent to that. Do you have any evidence that he was a sponsor 
of or connected with this organization during the period it was cited? 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, this organization did its most vicious 
work during the Hitler-Nazi Pact, you will find, and the citation refers 
back to that time. 

I refer the Senator particularly to that point. In paragraph 2 
the citation is to the effect that— 


* * * during the days of the infamous Soviet-Nazi Pact, the Communists built 


protective organizations known as the National Emergency Conference, the 
National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights, which culminated in 
the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties. 

That is the date when Jessup’s name appears upon it. So that, 
while the date of the citation is 1947, it labels the organization as of the 
date that Jessup belonged to it. 

Senator Gitterre. And do you make the connection in time as to 
the activities, not as to the time of the citation ? 

Senator McCarrny. That is correct, Senator. That is correct. 

Senator Futsrigut. What was the vicious work that they did in 
1940, Senator McCarthy? 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, I do not propose to go into that. If 
you want that, you will have to get the House committee’s report in 
detail. I am not an authority on the hundreds of Communist-front 
organizations. 

Senator Fursricnt. You just made a statement of the “vicious 
work” they did. What did you have in mind when you made that 
statement ? 

Senator McCarrny. I have in mind the committee report, Senator. 
Keep this in mind: that I don’t propose to go beyond those committee 
reports. I may say that that was a Democratic-controlled committee ; 
it was not a committee of the opposite party attempting to embarrass 
the administration because their people were in it. 

I beg your pardon; that was a Republican committee. It is so 
seldom we have those that one is inclined to forget. 

Senator Fuisericur. You don’t think that makes much difference; 
do you? Don’t you think Democrats can be as good Americans as 
Republicans? 

Senator McCarruy. I have always said, Senator, that it is very un- 
fortunate that this fight against Communists at home has degenerated 
into a fight between America’s two great political parties. I think 
people who have long belonged to the Democratic Party love America 
just as much as the average citizen does. I merely mention this: that 
at times when there is a citation by a Republican committee I have 
heard the answer, “Well, they are merely trying to embarrass the 
administration,” and men of little minds are still trying to make this 
a political issue. 

Senator Futsricut. You would not do anything like that; would 
you? 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, I have tried to keep this out of politics 
as much asI can. But now that the administration is attempting to 
make this the issue, so far as I am concerned, I welcome that. When 
the President says, “I intend to keep Acheson on as long as IT am 
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President,” that makes this a political issue. These are all his pals. 
I think the American people will welcome the fact that he did it. 
They can decide now whether they want the Acheson-Lattimore- 
Service-Davies crowd or not. They have been served notice by the 
President that they will have them as long as he is there. It has been 
made a political issue. I intend to bring this story to the American 
veople, from the Atlantic to the Ps cific, from New Orleans to St. 
Paul, because it appears now that the only way that we can get a 
housecleaning is by pointing out that the administrative branch of 
the Democratic Party—I may say that I think it is an insult to the 
good loyal Democrats, many in the Senate and on this subcommittee, 
to label the Administration Party as the Democratic Party. It should 
probably be labeled as the Commicrat Party, seeing that you brought 
up the question of polities, Senator. 


VIRGINIUS DABNEY 


Senator Futsricur. Senator, do you know who Virginius Dabney 
is? 

Senator McCarrny. I don’ t know Virginia Dabney. 

Senator Fur BRIGHT. Virginius D: abney, a man. He ; is editor of the 
leading paper in Richmond, Va., I believe, and a very prominent 
Southern Democrat. 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know Virginius Dabney. 

Senator Fu.sriegutr. You never heard of him? 

Senator McCarruy. I never heard of him. 


BOARD OF SPONSORS 


Senator Futsricur. Have you examined any of the other people 
on this so-called board of sponsors ? 

Senator McCarruy. Oh, yes; 1 glanced through them. As I have 
explained, I know we will find some good people on each of these 
Communist fronts. If we didn’t, the Communist fronts would not 
have been effective. ‘That is one of the reasons, of course, that people 
are learning not to lend their names indiscriminately to organizations 
merely because they have fine names. 

Also, the report of the California State Legislative Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Report 1948, pages 112 and 327, cited this 
organization as a Communist-front organization defending Com- 
munists: 

After the dissolution of the American League for Peace and Democracy in 
February 1940, the Communist Party frantically organized a new series of front 
organizations. The National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights 
was one of the new fronts, and it was filled from top to bottom with veteran Com- 
munist Party liners. 

May I say in passing that the American League for Peace and 
Democracy was headed up by Frederick V. Field, to show his close 
association with Jessup again later on. 

The National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights was 
one of the new fronts that was filled from top to bottom with veteran 
party liners. 

It was cited as “subversive and un-American” in the report of the 
Special Committee of the House Committee on Appropriations, Re- 
port April 21, 1943, page 3. 

That is No. 1. 
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Senator McCarruy. That is right. 

Senator Gituerte. These citations run all the way from 3 years 
subsequent to that. Do you have any evidence that he was a sponsor 
of or connected with this organization during the period it was cited? 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, this organization did its most vicious 
work during the Hitler-Nazi Pact, you will find, and the citation refers 
back to that time. 

[ refer the Senator particularly to that point. In paragraph 2 

the citation is to the effect that— 
* * * during the days of the infamous Soviet-Nazi Pact, the Communists built 
protective organizations known as the National Emergency Conference, the 
National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights, which culminated in 
the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties. 

That is the date when Jessup’s name appears upon it. So that, 
while the date of the citation is 1947, it labels the organization as of the 
date that Jessup belonged to it. 

Senator Gittetre. And do you make the connection in time as to 
the activities, not as to the time of the citation ? 

Senator McCarrny. That is correct, Senator. That is correct. 

Senator Futsrigut. What was the vicious work that they did in 
1940, Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCartruy. Senator, I do not propose to go into that. If 
you want that, you will have to get the House committee’s report in 
detail. I am not an authority on the hundreds of Communist-front 
organizations. 

Senator Fursricnt. You just made a statement of the “vicious 
work” they did. What did you have in mind when you made that 
statement ? 

Senator McCarrny. I have in mind the committee report, Senator. 
Keep this in mind: that I don’t propose to go beyond those committee 
reports. I may say that that was a Democratic-controlled committee ; 
it was not a committee of the opposite party attempting to embarrass 
the administration because their people were in it. 

I beg your pardon; that was a Republican committee. It is so 
seldom we have those that one is inclined to forget. 

Senator Futsricur. You don’t think that makes much difference; 
do you? Don’t you think Democrats can be as good Americans as 
Republicans? 

Senator McCartny. I have always said, Senator, that it is very un- 
fortunate that this fight against Communists at home has degenerated 
into a fight between America’s two great political parties. I think 
people who have long belonged to the Democratic Party love America 
just as much as the average citizen does. I merely mention this: that 
at. times when there is a citation by a Republican committee I have 
heard the answer, “Well, they are merely trying to embarrass the 
administration,” and men of little minds are still trying to make this 
a political issue. 

Senator Futsrient. You would not do anything like that; would 
you? 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, I have tried to keep this out of politics 
as much as I can. But now that the administration is attempting to 
make this the issue, so far as I am concerned, I welcome that. When 
the President says, “I intend to keep Acheson on as long as I am 
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President,” that makes this a political issue. These are all his pals. 
I think the American people will welcome the fact that he did it. 
They can decide now whether they want the Acheson-Lattimore- 
Service-Davies crowd or not. They have been served notice by the 
President that they will have them as long as he is there. It has been 
made a political issue. I intend to bring this story to the American 

eople, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from New Orleans to St. 
Paul, because it appears now that the only way that we can get a 
housecleaning is by pointing out that the administrative branch of 
the Democratic Party—I may say that I think it is an insult to the 
good loyal Democrats, many in the Senate and on this subcommittee, 
to label the Administration Party as the Democratic Party. It should 
probably be labeled as the Commicrat Party, seeing that you brought 
up the question of politics, Senator. 


VIRGINIUS DABNEY 


Senator Futzricur. Senator, do you know who Virginius Dabney 
is? 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t know Virginia Dabney. 

Senator Futsricur. Virginius Dabney, a man. He is editor of the 
leading paper in Richmond, Va., I believe, and a very prominent 
Southern Democrat. 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know Virginius Dabney. 

Senator Fu.srieut. You never heard of him? 

Senator McCarruy. I never heard of him. 


BOARD OF SPONSORS 


Senator Fuxusricur. Have you examined any of the other people 
on this so-called board of sponsors ? 

Senator McCarrnuy. Oh, yes; I glanced through them. As I have 
explained, I know we will find some good people on each of these 
Communist fronts. If we didn’t, the Communist fronts would not 
have been effective. That is one of the reasons, of course, that people 
are learning not to lend their names indiscriminately to organizations 
merely because they have fine names. 

Also, the report of the California State Legislative Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Report 1948, pages 112 and 327, cited this 
organization as a Communist-front organization defending Com- 
munists: 

After the dissolution of the American League for Peace and Democracy in 
February 1940, the Communist Party frantically organized a new series of front 
organizations. ‘The National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights 
was one of the new fronts, and it was filled from top to bottom with veteran Com- 
munist Party liners, 

May I say in passing that the American League for Peace and 
Democracy was headed up by Frederick V. Field, to show his close 
association with Jessup again later on. 

The National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights was 
one of the new fronts that was filled from top to bottom with veteran 
party liners. 

It was cited as “subversive and un-American” in the report of the 
Special Committee of the House Committee on Appropriations, Re- 
port April 21, 1943, page 3. 

That is No. 1. 
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THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 


Communist front No. 2 is the American Russian Institute. Again 
we will find Jessup, the committee will notice, the last name in column 
1. The list is headed by Louis Adamic, another well-known Commu- 
nist, of course. I should not say “another”; a well-known Communist. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. What is the date of that? It says 
“October 19” on the first page. What year was that? Have you got 
the year? 

Seantor McCarrny. I am sorry, Senator, I do not have the date 
on this. I am sure we can get you that date. I am very sorry we do 
not have the date on it. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. I mention that only because I recall 
that there were a number of people interested in what we thought 
might be a set-up for friendly relations with Russia in the early 
days, long before we knew what Russia really was, and I want to be 
sure that you are not trying to imply that these good people whose 
names appear on page 1, many of whom I know intimately, were in 
any way mixed up with any Communist activity. 

Senator McCartny. No, Senator. Just so none of these good peo- 
ple can be unnecessarily injured by this, let me repeat again—I dislike 
taking the committee’s time; I would like to repeat—that you will 
find on every Communist front that was affected a number of very 
good and very well meaning people. Some of our great philanthro- 
pists you will find on some of them, but you do not find them on such 
a number, and you don’t find the balance of the activities which we 
will give you. 

You understand his affiliation with Communist fronts is only a 
small part of the story on Jessup, which the committee will realize 
before I get through with it. 


EXTENT OF AFFILIATION 


Senator Futsrient. What is the extent of his affiliation with this 
institute? This seems to be a dinner that was being given. 

Senator McCartny. The extent of his affiliation, Senator, I do not 
know. Philip Jessup and I aren’t on a “Dear Phil, Dear Joe” basis. 

I tell the Senator I do not know the extent of his affiliation. I find 
his affiliation is with this Communist front. I am giving it to the 
committee. 

Senator Fu_prient. How are we to understand there was any affili- 
ation other than this dinner? Apparently there are many people on 
this list. 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know what the Senator is going to 
understand. I am sure when this picture is completed he will under- 
stand that Jessup has a tremendously great affinity for Communist 
causes and because of that he is unfit to hold a top position heading 
the fight, if you please, against the Communists. 


WAS JESSUP A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
Senator Futsricur. Well, let’s take this example. Here is some- 


one for whom they were giving a dinner, were they not? Was hea 
member of this institute? Did he function in it? 
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Senator McCarruy. Senator, I am giving you the evidence. You 


can evaluate it. 


Senator Fu.srieut. I haven't seen any evidence yet. 

Senator McCarruy. Just a minute; just a minute. I am telling 
you that we are giving you the information to show that he sponsored 
a dinner put on by a Communist- — organization. This is just 
part of the history, a small part of it, you understand. If this were 
the only evidence against Jessup, I certainly would not be in here 
urging that you turn down his appointment. But this is not the only 
evidence. 

Senator Funsricut. I can’t follow you that if these individual 
cases don’t amount to anything, if you put a lot of them together, 
then that makes it amount to something. There has to be something 
in each one of these cases, it seems to me—active participation in the 
organizations that were subversive. The fact that there were a num- 
ber of zeros doesn’t make it amount to one if you put them all to- 
gether. There has to be some substance to each one of your pieces 
of evidence. 

Senator McCarruy. If the Senator considers it as zero that a man 
belongs to one Communist front, then I waste my time presenting to 
him any evidence. 

Senator Futsrienr. Are you going to answer my question? I am 
asking the questions. 

Senator McCarrny. I am going to. 

Senator Fu.tsricur. You are arguing. 

Senator McCarrny. I am going to finish my answer. You asked 
me a question and I am going to answer that question. You asked 
whether I considered these zeros. 

Senator Funsricut. I did not. I didn’t ask you what you consid- 
ered them. 

Senator McCarrnuy. The answer is that they are important links 
in the entire chain. If the Senator considers belonging to an organi- 
zation which has been cited three times by congressional committees 
as a front forum doing the work of the Communist Party, if the Sena- 
tor considers that a zero in the evidence against Jessup, then I am 
wasting my time on this side. 

Senator Futsrient. I asked you if you knew whether he was a 
member of the institute, and you will not answer. You don’t know. 
1 asked you, Is he a member of the American Russian Institute ? 

Senator McCarrny. I told you, Senator, that the only evidence of 
his affiliation with the American Russian Institute which I have is 
being presented to you today. That is that he sponsored this dinner 
for a Coramunist-front organization. 

Now, [ am about to read the description of this organization. 

Senator Futsricut. Before you read that, I think we should clarify 
what part he played in it. Is all that you know he did, that is, he 
allowed his name to be used as a sponsor for a dinner ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. This indicates that he sponsored the dinner 
That is the only evidence we have with regard to this particular 
Communist front. 

Senator Futsrigur. Do you know whether he attended the dinner 
or not! 

Senator McCarruy. I do not know that he attended the dinner 
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Senator Futsricnut. You readily admit that many of those named 
on here are considered to be very outstanding citizens? 

Senator McCarrny. I have told you that about 10 times, Senator. 
I repeat it again. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you know of his participation in this par- 
ticular dinner? 

Senator McCarrny. Let’s take your first question. You have asked 
mea question which I have answered 10 times. 1 will answer it again. 
You said, “Do you know there are names of some good people amongst 
the sponsors?” I have said over and over and over again that that 
is true. 

Senator Futerieur. You don’t need to say it again. 

Senator McCartruy. They would not be successful unless they could 
get some good people who loaned their names. 

Senator Futsrient. I want to know if there is anything else. Is 
this all that shows his affiliation with this institute ? 

Senator McCarrny. With this particular Communist front, I told 
you three times; yes. 

Senator Fursrientr. All right. That is all. You do not know 
whether he attended the dinner. 

Senator McCarriy. You have heard me answer that, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think we can proceed without arguing. Just 
answer the questions. 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, I will answer them as I think they 
should be answered. 

If the Chair decides to strike the answer, O. K. 

Senator SparKMAN. We are not making decisions to strike any 
answers, but I am just afraid that by the haggling between the two 
tables, we are simply delaying the hearing. I think we can ask 
understandable questions that can be answered briefly and in an under- 
standable manner. 

Let’s proceed on that basis. 

Senator McCarruy. I hope the committee does, otherwise it is 
reminiscent of another committee before which I appeared some time 
ago. 

Official citations: American Russian Institute for Cultural Relations with the 
Soviet Union (also known as the American Russian Institute). 

Citation of the California State Legislative Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, report 1948, pages 169 and 327: 

“A direct agent of the Soviet Union, engaged in traitorous activities under 
the orders of Stalin’s consular service in the United States. Foundeg in 
1926 * * * the semiofficial status of the American Russian Institute is 
established.” 

Then again, the Massachusetts House Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited it as “A Communist Organization supported by ‘in- 
tellectuals.’ ” 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE TO LIFT THE SPANISH EMBARGO 


Communist front No. 3: The Coordinating Committee To Lift the 
Spanish Embargo. 


Official citations : Coordinating Committee To Lift the Spanish Embargo. 

Cited as “one of a number of front organizations, set up during the Spanish 
Civil War by the Communist Party in the United States and through which the 
party carries on a great deal of agitation.” 
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That citation is from the Special Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities, House of Representatives, report, March 29, 
1944, pages 137 and 138. 
t was again cited as a Communist front by the California State 
Legislative Committee on Un-American Activities, report, 1947. 
I believe that is on page 210. 
Communist front No. 4. 


PROCEDURAL QUESTIONS 


Senator SparKMAN. Wait; I want to ask some questions. 

Senator Futsricut. I want to raise a point. If all we are going to 
do is to read out statements without making certain there was any 
substantial affiliation between Mr. Jessup and the organizations con- 
cerned, I do not see that we do anything of any value. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I agree with you. 

Senator Futsricutr. The witness is unable to give any evidence of 
any connection between Mr. Jessup and the organizations which he 
describes. 

I do not see that it has any pertinency to the inquiry. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest that 
the witness go ahead and present his case in his own way, and we 
can evaluate it. 

Senator Funsrient. That raises another point. I have some ques- 
tions. The witness comes in and announces that he has very limited 
time, that he has an engagement, and I presume as soon as he finishes 
his statement he will leave; and there will be no opportunity to ask 
any question that would bear upon the question. He is already 
nervous about his plane. 

Senator McCarrny. If that disturbs the Senator, I will be glad 
to stay over at least an hour after I finish, unless the committee takes 
up any time asking questions as I go through it. If the Senator is 
worried about my not being here to answer questions, I repeat I will 
stay here at least an hour, or let’s make that an hour and a half. If 
necessary, { can put off this trip. I think this is more important. 

When I say an hour and a half, that means that unless the time is 
taken up questioning as I go through the exhibits I can remain an hour 
and a half. 

Senator SparKMAN. I thought it was established in the beginning; 
in fact, as J recall the witness himself invited questions as we go along, 
and, frankly, I think the orderly way to develop this would be for 
the witness to present one of his cases, and then let meinbers of the 
committee ask questions on that case. 

I understand you to say you have six different Communist-front 
organizations. if we cannot finish all six today, why cert: ainly we 

can come back later and take up where we leave off. 

But it seems to me the orderly way to do that is to develop it case 
by case, since you are presenting it case by case. And I hope that 
all members of the committee will ask questions, because all we are 
trying to do here is to develop the facts, and I hope that every one of 
us will look at this just as objectively as we can and that we will not 

take the position that we are trying to establish a particular 
We want to get the facts as they actually exist. 
Now, I want to ask some questions. 


case. 
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Senator McCarruy. Let me answer that. First, let me say that I 
do weleome the Senators’ interruptions. I think when a question 
arises they should interrupt. The reason I offered to stay here after 
the case had been completed, was because of Senator Fulbright’s 
worry for fear that I was going to get up and leave if I were allowed 
to pursue my testimony without inter ruption. I don’t care whether 
the Chair allows me to present all the evidence first, and then ex- 
amines me, or whether they interrupt, as you see fit. 

Let me make this clear, however, Senator. You are talking about 
six cases. The Communist-front affiliations are not a case. The case 
consists of not only the Communist-front affiliations, but the money 
he received from the party, letters he wrote, and the Communists 
he hired, the Communists he recommended for high jobs, the entire 
picture which I intend to develop are the case, so don’t make the mis- 
take of thinking that the only evidence against Jessup is his affiliation 
with six Communist fronts. That is one link in the chain of evidence 
which Philip Jessup forged. 

Senator SparKMAN. I did not intend to suggest any such thing. 
I simply took the Senator’s own statement that he had six different 
front organizations to present. 

The point I am trying to make is that in the very beginning the 
Senator took these up topic by topic, and in his very opening state- 
ment, said he would welcome questions at any time, and we started 
out with that and we have questioned the Senator on the first two or 
three. 

Senator McCarrny. Go right ahead. 

Senator SparRKMAN. It seems to me that we should not change now, 
but should proceed as we were. 

Senator McCarrny. I am not asking the committee to change. I 
am here to do what the committee wants me to do. I am here to pre- 
sent the evidence. I will follow any rules the Chair lays down. Tam 
not trying to set the rules for the committee. I merely told the Chair 
before that when the question was asked I intended to answer it fully. 


LETTER TO NEW YORK TIMES, JANUARY 31, 1939 


Senator SpaRKMAN. I wanted to ask a few questions on this organ- 
ization to lift the Spanish embargo. I have looked at the excerpt 
which the Senator has submitted from that bulletin, but I have also 
taken the trouble to look at the full bulletin, and I do find the quo- 
tation in it that the Senator gives from Charles C. Burlingham and 
Philip C. Jessup. But I find that that was an excerpt in turn that 
had been taken from a very lengthy letter that these two gentlemen 
had written to the New York Times, and the excerpt which is given 
indicates it is the very last sentence in the letter to the New York 
Times under date of January 31, 1939. 

Frankly, when I saw the be aflet as the Senator had put it out, I 
thought it was something that was written particularly for this pub- 
lication, but I find that what happened is that the people who put 
out this publication had lifted a sentence from a very lengthy letter 
written by these two gentlemen to the New York Times under date 
of January 31, 1939. 

Here it is, if you would like to see it. 
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Senator McCarruy. I do not want to look at it. I have the one 
covering the situation more fully. I am taking the Senator’s word 
for that. 


OTHERS QUOTED IN BULLETIN OF COORDINATING COMMITTEE TO LIFT THE 
SPANISH EMBARGO 


Senator Sparkman. Now let me say further to the Senator that I 
find that in the whole bulletin a great many people are quoted. The 
very first quotation is from Henry L. Stimson. The next is Dorothy 
Thompson ; the next is Francis M. Shea, dean of the University of 
Buffalo Law School; A. F. Whitney, president of the Brothe rhood of 
Railway Trainmen; Donald Richberg, former chairman of the NRA 
Board; Stanley M. Isaacs, president, Borough of Manhattan. I won't 
name all of them, but they go on and on. I should have gone on to 
the one from Charles C. Burlingham and Philip C. Jessup. That is 
the ninth given in that list. 

Here is one from Helen Keller, and a great many others that I will 
not take the time to name. 

Senator McCarriy. Senator, let’s also—— 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Wait a minute. Let me finish this statement, 
because I want the Senator to comment on it after I have finished it. 

Then I find collective statements. Here is one from 5,000 American 
lawyers; 148 American writers; 106 leading American musicians; 70 
leading social workers; 30 distinguished psychologists; 94 leading 
Americans; 92 distinguished Americans; members of the National 
Academy of Science: faculty of Northwest University; 196 Pacific 
Coast University professors; 69 faculty members of the Yale Uni- 
versity; National Federation of Settlements; faculty members of 
Oberlin College; 34 faculty members of the University of Llinois; 
Republican members of the House Foreign Affairs Committee; and 
then by various organizations—I won't take time to read the names— 
and then they give comments from the New York times, the “Voice 
of the People,” an Italian language paper; Chicago Daily News; 
Greensboro, N. C., News: St. Louis, Mo., Star Times: New York 
Herald Tribune; Washington Post; Bethlehem, Pa., Bulletin; Port- 
land, Oreg., Oregonian; Roanoke, Va., World; Indiana Gazette; 
Dallas Morning News; Richmond Times-Dispatch; New York Sun; 
Cincinnati Inquirer; Pauls Valley, Okla.. Democrat; Worcester, 
Mass., Gazette; Martins Ferry, Ohio, Times; Christian Science Moni- 
tor; New Republic; Nation; Churchman; Advance; Zion’s Herald; 
the Presbyterian Tribune, and so forth and so on. 

Now all of those are given in there, and what I want to ask the 
Senator is this: Why list and present to this committee just the one 
simple statement ? 

Senator McCarrny. I didn’t lift the statement. That is only one 
page from the document. 

Senator SpARKMAN. It is one excerpt from one page. Here is a 
photostat of the whole document, and that particular statement ap- 
pears right here. 

There is the whole page. 
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COMPARING POLICIES TOWARD ENGLAND AND SPAIN 


Senator McCartuy. Now we will show why we lifted that, Senator, 
because we are dealing, No. 1, with Jessup. 

No. 2, let’s refer to the New York Times of October 1, 1939. Let 
me say that if Jessup’s statement had merely appeared in that, you 
might think that he was duped about it. This is an article on page 
S8—E of the New York Times, October 1, 1939. 

It points out Jessup’s activities advocating that we ship arms to the 
Communist section of Spain, but vigorously opposing the shipment 
of arms to England. 

Let me quote from his letter, first quoting from the article: 

In his recent letter on the action proposed to the Congress by the President 
that is, shipment of lend-lease— 

Jessup says “it would be unneutral and is contemptuous of the legal duty which 
the law of nations imposes upon every neutral sovereign.” 

That is the end of the quotation. 

Then he characterizes it as “illegal as well as unneutral.” 

He suggests in speaking of his country: 


It cannot at this time relax its embargoes without besmirching its character 


aus 
an advocate of international justice. 


Here is what Jessup had to say with reference to sending arms 
to England during the Nazi-Hitler Pact. It is pretty hard to find 
stronger language and, as the article points out, and I believe they 
quote this partic ular point, he took an entirely different attitude when 
it came to shipping arms to the Communist-controlled section of 
Spain. He says there: 

Lift the embargo to promote civilization. 

The article says: 


Here we find the Communist line pure and simple. The Daily Worker opposed 
vigorously any shipments of arms to England prior to the day that Germany 
invaded Russia. Jessup did also— 
according to this article. 

If he had been consistent, you see, if he had also opposed shipment 
of arms to the Communist- controlled section of Spain, you can say, 
“Well, here is an international lawyer who considers that, as he stys, 
it would be illegal and unneutral.” 

But a different rule applies, so when you find that shifting with the 
line, then his statement in this particular program becomes significant, 
Senator, when it is sponsored by an organizaiton which is set up by 
the Communist Party. When you find them sponsoring this, and 
connect that with the line taken with regard to England, it becomes 
a very important thing. 

Let me say this, if I may, please. Ifthe Senator will read in the first 
left-hand column the portion marked in red, he will get the section 
about England. Down in the lower right-hand column, another sec- 
tion marked in red, covers Spain. 

Senator Futsrienr. At that time, Senator McCarthy, was he not 
an isolationist and closely associated with the so-called America 
Firsters, all of whom did not approve of participation in these 
international squabbles? 
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Senator McCarrny. Senator, as I said, he may have been an isola- 
tionist insofar as England was concerned, but he was an interven- 
tionist insofar as Communist Spain was concerned. ‘There is no con- 
sistency in that if he is merely an interventionist. 

Senator Futsricur. Take the statement that you lift here on page 
6 and print in your prepared statement. ‘That seems to me to be an 
isolationist statement, that one paragraph. It says: 

It would further mark a return to our historic policy of avoiding intervention 
in European civil wars by following a strict hands-off policy instead of taking 
affirmative action which, as events have demonstrated, inevitably affects the 
outcome of a struggle in which we profess not to be concerned. 


SHIPPING ARMS TO COMMUNIST SPAIN 


Senator McCarrnuy. Is the Senator trying to tell me that Philip 
Jessup was against shipping arms to the Communist section of Spain ¢ 
If he is, 1 will be glad to get him an unlimited amount of evidence on 
that. 

Senator Futsricnt. That statement in itself would say that he advo- 
cated a return to a strict hands-off policy. 

But I want to come back to the first question. It seems to me all of 
these statements are of not much importance unless you have some 
evidence of his participation, and some activities in this organization. 

This is the Coordinaing Committee to Lift the E mbargo. Was he 
a member of it, and in what respect was he associated with it? 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, as I tried to tell you, I don’t know 
how many meetings he attended. 

Senator Futsrieur. Do you know that he attended any 4 

Senator McCarruy. Let me answer, Senator, please. I am trying 
to give you the complete picture. I think the Senator should con- 
sider this important. I don’t know how many meetings he attended; 
whether being a member means paying dues I don’t know. I know 
that if you take the article in the New York Times and you take this, 
you find that he followed the Communist Party line on Spain, then 
made a reversal—not a reversal from the Communist Party line, 
but a reversal insofar as shipping goods to foreign nations is con- 
cerned, when England was in trouble, and that was the party line. 

Now, if Jessup ¢ ‘an explain that, good. I consider that a very 
important thing. 

Senator Futsricut. You don’t understand my point at all. Iam 
afraid I do not make myself clear. I am not talking about what 
he may have thought or what his policies were with regard to any 
of these questions. 

Senator McCarruy. I am. 

Senator Futpricnt. Here we have an organization. Reading your 
statement here, he wrote a letter to the “Times” and this organization 
lifted and printed in one of its own publications an excerpt from 
that letter. That doesn’t seem to me very persuasive evidence that 
he was a participant or member of this committee. 

Now, I may be wrong about it, but the fact here is that they lifted 
a paragraph from a published article over which he had no control; 
they can do that from any statement. How do you link him with 
this committee? That is the evidence that would interest me. What 
part did he play in the committee? You say you don’t know how 
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many meetings he attended. Do you know whether he attended any ? 
Was he a member? Did he do anything that identified him with the 
committee? I may be too stupid to follow your reasoning, but will 
you answer that particular question ? 

Senator McCarruy. The Senator isn’t stupid. 

Senator Futsricur. Either I am not clear or your answers are not 
responsive to my questions. 

Senator McCarrny. The Senator isn’t a bit stupid. In other 
words, I gather the Senator thinks that this Communist organization 
stole this statement of Jessup’s and used it. 

Senator Futsricur. They didn’t steal it; it is public property. 
They can use anybody’s statement. 

Senator McCartny. Senator, this becomes important in that this 
is the organization which followed the same line that Jessup has been 
following. Unless all of our papers are wrong, that line was to ship 
goods to the Communists in Spain, but don’t ship them to England. 
If they stole this, if this wasn’t what he believed, if he wasn’t working 
with them, let him testify. I can’t delve into his mind. 

Senator Fu.srient. I don’t make myself clear at all. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me finish. I can’t delve into his mind and 
find out why he did these things. I don’t know why this Communist 
front was reprinting his stuff and putting it out. 

Senator Futsrieur. Let me try once more. You shift positions 
every time. If you wish to attack him on the front 

Senator McCarrny. I am not attacking him. I am giving evidence 
on him. 





DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN BELIEFS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Senator Futsricur. If you wish to comment on him on the ground 
that his beliefs are wrong, that may be one thing; and this nay be 
pertinent to that. I understood that in the beginning this was evi- 
dence of his association in organizations which were subversive. I 
assume you are following that latter procedure at the present time. 
So that makes it pertinent to connect him with the organization. If 
you are only discussing what his beliefs are, wherever they may be 
expressed, in the New York Times or a book or anywhere else, that 
seems to me to be an entirely different matter as to whether or not he 
was associated with this particular organization. 

Now just for a minute, can you confine your observations to the one 
point of his association with this committee—not the substance of 
what his statements were. Did he have any activity in this commit- 
tee? Did he play any part in it? Can you answer that particular 
question ? 

Senator McCarrny. You have asked me about. four. 

Senator Fu.sricur. One question: What did he do in this 
committee ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. We will answer all four of the questions you 
asked. First, you said, Was I attacking his beliefs? My answer is 
“No,” Senator. I am attacking his activities. I should not use the 
word “attack”; I am exposing, and I am giving the Senator a picture 
of his activities. 

You ask: What do I know about his connection with this particular 
Communist front / 
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Senator Futsricur. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. That is the question you want answered. 

Senator Fuusricutr. That is the main one. 

Senator McCarruy. All I can give you on that, Senator, is that he 
was following the same lines indicated by the article in the New York 
Times. I may say I didn't produce too much evidence. I didn’t 
think there was a question in anyone’s mind about the fact that Jessup 
was strongly advocating shipme nts to Communist Spain. 

Getting back to your question, the extent of the contact with this 
particular Communist front which I am giving the committee today 
is their reproduction of his statement following down the Communi 
Party line. In connection with that, now, in view of the fact that 
the other question was raised, I would like to have inserted as part 
of the record at this point the article from the New York Times, Sun- 
day, October 1, 1939, on page SE, entitled “Lifting ren Held Not 
Unlawful,” and under it the subhead “Views of Drs. Jessup and Hyde 
declared controverted by the former’s previous expressions. 

But, so you need not come back to the oe again, the only con- 
nection with this Communist front which I am giving the committee 
today is the reproduction of his material following the Communist 
Party line in regard to Spain. 


STIMSON’S COMMENTS APPEARING IN BULLETIN 


Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, I think it is pertinent, then, at 
this point to read that one paragraph which they also lifted from Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson. I would like to read that into the record. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say I am not an admirer of Stimson. 
Senator SparKMAN. Is that a letter from the New York Times that 
uu asked to be reproduced ¢ 

Senator eee THY. It is an article inthe New York Times, quoting 
from Dr. Jessup’s letter. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Isn't it signed by somebody at the end? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. I beg your pardon. It is. 

Senator SparkMan. That letter will be put in the record. I believe 
that in order that we will have the entirety of the letter from which 
this exe erpt is te — we ought to put in at the same time this letter 
of January 31, 1939, from which the excerpt is taken. Without objec- 
tion, both vi be tsi in the record. 

(The documents referred to appear in the record as follows:) 


V 


[Jessup-Burlingham Letter to New York Times, January 31, 1939] 
TEXT oF REPLY oF BURLINGHAM AND JESSUP TO CoNBOY'’sS LETTER 


Following is the text of a letter from Charles C. Burlingham and 
Philip C. Jessup, authorities on international law, opposing the con- 
tentions of Martin Conboy with regard to the embargo on the exporta- 
tion of arms to Spain: 

To the Editor, the New York Times: 

Martin Conboy’s letter, published in your issue of January 26, contains 
statements which cannot remain unchallenged as a basis for the immediate 
policy of the United States toward Spain or for the future policy of this country. 
Mr. Stimson’s letter which Mr. Conboy seeks to rebut is in itself the answer 
to some of Mr, Conboy’s arguments, but others of them are directed to points on 
which Mr. Stimson did not elaborate. 
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Mr. Conboy starts from the fundamental fallacy that the existing embargo 
on exportation of arms to Spain rests upon the historic neutrality policy of the 
United States. It is surprising that so able a lawyer should be thus misled by 
the popular misuse of the confusing and inaccurate label of “Neutrality” Act 
which has been pinned on the joint resolution of May 1, 1937. The joint resolu- 
tion of January 8, 1937, dealing specially with Spain is not even popularly called 
a neutrality act and cannot be so considered. 


BELLIGERENCY UNRECOGNIZED 


It is elementary that the historic neutrality policy of the United States formu- 
lated by Washington and Jefferson was designed to protect the rights and to 
enforce the duties of the United States when we were neutral during a foreign 
war. The Spanish arms embargo resolution sought neither to protect neutral 
rights nor to fulfill neutral duties. Our neutrality statutes as enacted from the 
earliest days of this country down to the present do, of course, apply to civil 
wars, but—with the exception of provisions to prevent organizing hostile ex- 
peditions in our country—only when the United States has recognized the 
belligerency of the contending forces. 

Neither the United States nor other governments have recognized the bellig- 
erency of the Franco or the Loyalist forces. We know that Franco has re- 
peatedly sought to obtain such recognition and that it has constantly been de- 
nied to him. When there is no belligerency there is no neutrality and when 
there is no neutrality there is no neutral duty or neutrality policy. 

In 1895 Attorney General Harmon gave an opinion concerning the shipment 
of arms to Cuba, where there was then a rebellion against Spain. He told the 
Secretary of State: 

“International law takes no account of a mere insurrection, confined within 
the limits of a country, which has not been protracted or successful enough to 
secure for those engaged in it recognition as belligerents by their own govern- 
ment or by foreign governments. * * * 

“Neither Spain nor any other country has recognized the Cuban insurgents 
as belligerents. They are, therefore, simply Spanish citizens with whom Spain is 
dealing within her own borders, and the fact that, by common report, they are 
engaged in armed resistance to her authority is merely a circumstance of suspi- 
cion to be considered in any inquiry which may be had concerning the conduct 
of persons within the United States who may be suspected of hostile intentions 
toward Spain. * * *” 


APPLICABLE TO SPAIN 


Substitute “Franco” for “Cuban” and that opinion is applicable to the exist- 
ing situation in Spain. Similarly, when civil war was raging in Mexico in 
1912, Secretary Bryan wrote to the Mexican Ambassador as follows: 

“* * * Tam constrained to call to your attention the obvious fact that since 
there is now no recognized state of belligerency in Mexico, the rules and laws 
governing warfare and the conduct of neutrals are not involved. In other words, 
under the present situation, so far as the commerce of Mexico with other coun- 
tries is concerned, the status is one of peace and no interdiction of any kind 
exists against commerce in any form outside the jurisdiction of Mexico. 

“The duties of neutrality under the law of nations cannot be either expanded 
or constricted by national legislation.” 

These statements represent the traditional policy and the sound legal position 
of the United States in regard to foreign civil wars. There have been a large 
number of revolutions and civil wars in European countries since the United 
States became a nation, but in no one of them have we adopted an embargo act 
like the joint resolution of January 8, 1987. Far from being consistent with tra- 
ditional American policy, it is a distinct departure from it. 

In regard to Latin-American civil wars, our policy has been different; but it 
by no means fits the picture which Mr. Conboy paints. He refers to the joint 
resolution of 1912 which empowered the President to impose embargoes upon 
shipments of arms to Latin-American countries in which civil war existed. He 
refers also to the amendment of 1922 which extended this power to cover coun- 
tries in which we have extraterritorial rights—notably China. 

He apparently failed to notice Mr. Stimson’s brief sketch of the actions taken 
under those resolutions. Nor did Mr. Conboy point out the fact that in most in- 
stances those embargo acts have been applied to help the recognized government 
to put down the rebellion. 
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President Taft used the joint resolution of 1912 shortly after its passage to 
help the recognized Government of Mexico and to keep supplies from going to the 
rebels. In 1914, President Wilson raised the embargo when he found that it 
hampered the Caranza government from getting arms across the American border 
while his oponent, Huerta, controlling the Atlantic ports, was able to import 
them freely from Europe. This is a clear analogy to the present Spanish situa- 
tion in which Franco, controlling the coast, imports his arms from Italy and 
Germany. 


COOLIDGE PRECEDENT 


Under President Coolidge, the United States sold arms to the Mexican Govern- 
ment while forbidding shipments to the Mexican revolutionists. Secretary 
Hughes declared that “the refusal to aid the established government would have 
thrown our mora] influence upon the side of those who were challenging the 
peace and order of Mexico and we should have incurred a large responsibility for 
the consequent disturbances. We were * * * exercising our undoubted 
right to sell arms to the existing government.” Secretary Kellogg followed a like 
course. 

In 1926, President Coolidge, when civil war broke out in Nicaragua, first em- 
bargoed all shipments to that country, but when he found that the revolutionists 
were obtaining arms from other countries, he informed the recognized Nicara- 
guan Government that licenses would be issued for shipments of arms to it. “It 
would be thoroughly inconsistent,” he told Congress, ‘‘for this country not to sup- 
port the Government recognized by it while the revolutionists were receiving 
arms and munitions abroad.” 

In 1930 the United States followed the same policy in regard to Brazil, Secre- 
tary Stimson declaring that it was “our regular action under similar circum- 
stances. * * * We are acting according to general principles of interna- 
tional law. Those principles declare that where we are in friendly relations, 
through diplomatic channels, with a government which has been recognized as 
the legitimate government of a country, that government is entitled to the 
ordinary rights of any government to buy arms in this country; while the people 
who are opposing and trying to overthrow that government and are not yet 
recognized as belligerents are not entitled to that right.” * * * 

This action was justified by the Pan-American Treaty signed at Habana 
in 1928 and since ratified by the United States. This treaty is not mentioned by 
Mr. Conboy, although it was mentioned by Mr. Stimson. Spain, to be sure, is not 
a party to it and it therefore does not control the action of the United States 
with respect to Spain; but it is nonetheless a convincing illustration of our policy 
on this subject. 


ARMS FOR REBELS BANNED 


By the treaty we agreed “to forbid the traffic in arms and war material, except 
when intended for the government, while the belligerency of the rebels has not 
been recognized, in which latter case the rules of neutrality shall be applied.” 

To summarize, it may be said that the policy of the United States in foreign 
civil wars has been— 

When the civil war was in Enrope, to do nothing in the way of restricting 
the commerce in arms; 

When the civil war was in Latin America, to prevent arms from reaching the 
rebels but to help the recognized government to obtain them. 

Why then did Congress pass the Spanish arms embargo resolution of January 
8, 1987? Secretary Hull has authoritatively stated the reason in his letter to 
Senator Pittman on May 12, 19388. In that letter he referred to the formation 
in Europe of the Spanish Nonintervention Committee. The law of January 8, 
1937, was designed to enable the United States to assist in this policy of non- 
intervention. As Mr. Stimson pointed out, the nonintervention agreement was 
“flagrantly violated” by Italy and Germany and “at once became a mockery, and 
a failure.” The specific reason for passing a law contrary to our historic policy 
has therefore ceased to exist. 

Mr. Conboy also takes up the joint resolution of May 1, 1937, commonly mis- 
ealled the Neutrality Act. Mr. Stimson in his letter gave his opinion that this 
general law, which provides for all cases of civil strife that may affect the peace 
and safety of the United States, superseded the specific resolution of January 
8 which applied only to the Spanish civil war. 
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SUPREME COURT RULING 


This opinion Mr. Conboy sweeps away by invoking a canon of statutory con- 
struction that a general law does not repeal a special law “in the absence of an 
express repeal or absolute incompatibility.” But canons of construction are not 
absolute rules of law; they are only generalizations designed to aid courts in 
determining legislative intent. Moreover, the canon invoked by Mr. Conboy 
cannot be stated in such sweeping terms. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has said that “if the latter act 
covers the whole subject of the first, and embraces new provisions, plainly 
showing that it was intended as a substitute for the first act, it will operate as 
a repeal of that act” (United States v. Tynen, 11 Wall. 88). 

The standard treatise on statutory construction quotes the following as a 
summary of the general principle touching implied repeals: “Where the later 
or revising statute clearly covers the whole subject-matter of antecedent acts, 
and it plainly appears to have been the purpose of the Legislature to give 
expression in it to the whole law on the subject, the latter is held to be repealed 
by necessary implication” (Sutherland, vol. I, p. 465). 

It seems clear that the law of May 1, 1987, did cover the whole subject of civil 
strife in foreign countries which had been dealt with in a particular way in the 
preceding law of January 8. 

The Supreme Court has also declared that “As a general rule it is not open 
to controversy, that where a new statute covers the whole subject matter of an 
old one, adds offenses, and prescribes different penalties for those enumerated in 
the old law, that then the former statute is repealed by implication; as the pro- 
visions of both cannot stand together” (Norris v. Crocker, 13 Howard 429). 

The law of May 1, 1937, changes the penalties prescribed in the law of January 
8 by adding to them a provision for the forfeiture of the property exported in 
violation of the law and of the vessel or vehicle containing the same. It also, by 
section 6, makes it a penal offense for an American vessel to carry the arms, etc., 
enumerated in the President’s proclamation. Furthermore, the law of January 
S empowers the President to put an end to the embargo only when he finds that 
“the state of civil strife now obtaining in Spain” has “ceased to exist.” On the 
other hand, the law of May 1 authorizes the President to repeal the embargo 
if he finds that a state of civil strife still exists but that the character of that 
strife has ehanged. 


INTENT OF CONGRESS 


What is the evidence of the intent of Congress? The so-called Neutrality 
Acts of 1935 and 1986 dealt only with international wars, not with civil wars. 
When the Spanish war broke out, therefore, our statutory law was not applie- 
able and for the reason already stated Congress passed the Spanish Embargo 
Act of January 8, 1937. 

In reporting to the Senate the bill which became the so-called Neutrality Act 
of May 1, 1987, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee said that the new bill 
“does extend the provisions of the existing law to foreign states wherein the civil 
strife exists of such a magnitude and conducted under such conditions that the 
export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war from the United States 
to said foreign state would threaten and endanger our peace.” 

The provisions of the resolution of May 1, 1937, were evidently designed to 
prescribe the rules to be followed in all cases of civil strife and those rules were 
different from those in the resolution of January 8. The President must have 
assumed that this law of May 1, 1937, superseded and repealed the law of Jan- 
uary 8. That earlier law had itself imposed an embargo on shipments of arms 
to Spain and had specified the articles embargoed. Yet on May 1, the day the 
later act was passed, the President issued his proclamation under the law of that 
date. The proclamation declares that— 

“Whereas section 1 of the joint resolution of Congress approved May 1, 1937, 
* * *” authorizes him to proclaim an embargo when civil strife in a foreign 
state is of such character as to make it necessary to preserve the peace of the 
United States, therefore, he finds that the civil strife in Spain was of the char- 
acter contemplated by the law, and accordingly he proclaimed an embargo. He 
specifically enumerated, as required by the law of May 1, the articles which were 
covered by the proclamation. 

If the embargo imposed by the law of January 8, 1937, was still in force after 
May 1, why should the President proclaim another embargo? And if the law of 
January 8 still controlled the situation regarding exports to Spain, how could 
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the President add many new articles which that law did not ban when that law 
gave him no authority to Change the lists? 

The conclusion is inevitable that the President believed that the law of May 
1 superseded the law of January 8, as Mr. Stimson claims that it did. No con- 
gressional voice was raised in opposition to that conclusion thus publicly eviden- 
ced. Great weight, says the Supreme Court, “will be given to the contemporan 
eous construction by department officials, who were called upon to act under the 
law and to carry its provisions into effect” (United States v. Hill, 120 U.S. 169). 
The President’s action was contemporaneous and outweighs the contrary posi- 
tion publicly announced 10 months later by Secretary Hull. 

One further point: The law of May 1, 1937, provides that “whenever, in the 
judgment of the President, the conditions which have caused him to issue any 
proclamation under the authority of this section have ceased to exist, he shall 
revoke the same. * * *” 

As already pointed out, the conditions which caused him to issue his procla- 
mations were the existence of the Nonintervention Committee in Europe and the 
belief that the United States might become involved if it stood out against that 
cooperative effort and thus caused its defeat. 

The effort has been defeated by Mussolini and Hitler; the basic conditions 
have changed and the revocation of the embargo by the President would be fully 
in accord with the statute. It would further mark a return to our historic 
policy of avoiding intervention in European civil wars by following a strict 
hands-off policy instead of taking affirmative action which, as events have 
demonstrated, inevitably affects the outcome of a struggle in which we profess 
not to be concerned. 

CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM. 
PHILIP C. JESSUP. 
New York, January 380, 1939. 





| Letter of Henry Breckinridge to New York Times, October 1, 1939] 
LIFTING EMBARGO HELD Not UNLAWFUI!I 


VIEWS OF DRS. JESSUP AND HYDE DECLARED CONTROVERTED BY THE FORMER’S PREVIOUS 
EXPRESSIONS 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

In your issue of September 21 was published the joint letter of Charles Cheney 
Hyde and Philip C. Jessup on the question of removing the existing embargo 
on munitions to belligerent countries. 

On January 30, 8 months ago, Dr. Philip C. Jessup wrote another letter which 
was published in the New York Times and to which reference will be made later 
in this communication. Charles C. Burlingham was a cosigner of that letter. 

It is unpleasant to read Dr. Jessup’s drastic comment in his recent letter on the 
action proposed to the Congress by the President. It would be “unneutral and 
is contemptuous of the legal duty which the law of nations imposes upon every 
neutral sovereign.” Again, he characterizes it as “illegal as well as unneutral.” 
He suggests, in speaking of his country, “it cannot at this time relax its em 
hbargoes without besmirching its character as an advocate of international 
justice.” 

With great respect I differ with Mr. Jessup, and my difference of opinion is 
based largely on what I glean from his own writings or the precedents which 
from time to time he has so voluminously collected. In his letter published in 
the Times of September 21 he speaks with a dogmatism and finality supported, 
so far as I can learn, neither by the precedents of his own collection nor by the 
official admission at any time of any officer of the United States throughout its 
history acting on a specific case requiring a formal stand by our Government 


PREVIOUS STUDY CITED 


Fortunately for us less-informed citizens, as recently as July 1939, Dr. Jessup, 
as a reporter for the Research in International Law Under the Auspices of the 
faculty of the Harvard Law School, gave us a fat tome on the Rights and Duties 
of Neutral States in Naval and Aerial War. Whether or not Dr. Jessup agrees 
entirely with the comments in this book I cannot say, because the book has an 
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introductory comment. This tells us that there is fundamental differences of 
opinion among the compilers of the book and that its contents are not presented 
to its readers as reflecting even a consensus of the advisory committee. 

Many interesting things appear in Dr, Jessup’s report of July 1989. For ex- 
ample, the Thirteenth Hague Convention of 1907, article 7, is quoted as follows: 
“A neutral power is not bound to prevent the export or transit for the use of 
either belligerent of arms, ammunition or, in general, of anything that could be 
of use to an army or fleet.” 

Again, “The neutral laws of the United States never forbade the export of 
contraband until 1935.” 

It may help our minds to recall that portion of Dr. Jessup’s draft convention 
cited by Dr. Clyde Eagleton in his letter published in the Times on September 25. 
I quote: “A neutral state, for the purpose of better safeguarding its rights and 
interests as a neutral, may during the course of a war adopt new measures or 
alter the measures which it has previously adopted, provided, however, that the 
new measures adopted do not violate any provision of this convention.”” Why 
it may reasonably be asked, does Professor Jessup so blandly conclude that the 
proposed changes are not “for the purpose of better safeguarding its rights and 
interests as a neutral”? 

Dr. Jessup cites the comparable text of the Thirteenth Hague Convention of 
1907: “Preamble. Seeing that, in this category of ideas, these rules should not 
in principle be altered in the course of a war by a neutral power except in a 
case where experience has shown a necessity for such change for the protection 
of the rights of that power.” 


RIGHTS DEFINED 


And article 26 of that same Hague convention, “The exercise by a neutral power 
of the rights laid down in the present convention can under no circumstances be 
considered as an unfriendly act by one or other belligerent who has accepted the 
articles relating thereto.” 

Thus, never before 1935 did the neutrality laws of the United States forbid 
the export of contraband. New legislation restricted the normal rights of Amer- 
ican citizens under international law and the common-sense interpretation of 
The Hague Convention of 1907 is that this legislation can be changed while a 
war is in progress, and under no circumstances can it be considered an unfriendly 
act by belligerents. This is true, unless Professor Jessup can sustain his conten- 
tion from clear authority that a neutral power can only change the status after 
the outbreak of hostilities by still further restriction and may not relax any 
preexisting restriction. 

What is the American history on the subject? During the Napoleonic wars 
with Kngland, while hostilities were in progress, we imposed and raised embar- 
goes. Reference to the action of our Government in 1794, 1797, 1807, 1809, and 
1812 is sufficient proof of this. Most of this action was unwise, but would Dr. 
Jessup say it was illegal, dishonorable, and unjust? 

The joint resolution of 1935 amended our neutrality laws at the outset of the 
Italc-Ethiopian War and the joint resolution of 1936 did likewise while the 
Italo-Ethiopian War was in progress, But Dr, Jessup would retort that these 
were restrictive and not relaxing actions. 

During the World War, Secretary Lansing in one of his notes to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government on the arms export question wrote: “The right and duty 
to determine when this necessity exists rests with the neutral, not with a bel- 
ligerent. It is discretionary, not mandatory. If a neutral power does not avail 
itself of the right, a belligerent is not privileged to complain. 

Admiral Sperry, an American representative at The Hague Conference of 
1907, in speaking of the point now under discussion, stated that, ‘All the acts 
performed by a neutral state in fulfillment of its duties of neutrality are per- 
formed by its own authority and not for the purpose of fulfilling a duty or grant- 
ing a favor to one or the other of the belligerents,” 


COMMENT ON REPORT 
Referring again to Dr. Jessup’s report at the bottom of page 318 and thé top 


of 319. Speaking of article 13 of his proposed Draft Convention on Rights and 
Duties of Neutral States in Naval and Aerial War, his comment is, “From the 
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point of view of the principle embodied in this article, it is immaterial whether 
the new rule is thus intended to perfect the performance of a neutral duty or 
whether it is intended to exercise a neutral privilege for the sake of further 
protecting neutral rights and interests.” 

“Nevertheless, the text does not go so far as to say that no relaxation of a 
rule would ever be permissible.’ This is the comment of Dr. Jessup’s report 
upon his own proposed article 13, which gives a neutral the right to change the 
status after the outbreak of hostilities. 

Again I quote from Dr. Jessup’s report: “Fear that changes during war might 
be considered unneutral apparently carried no weight in the United States 
during the eighteenth century.” Why should it in the twentieth century? 

It is admitted that we are dealing with a question obscured by the varying 
positions taken by nations as dictated from time to time by their self-interest. 
This is true of much in international law. 

But surely the burden of proof must be upon those who deny the right of the 
United States to pass any neutrality law either of restriction or of relaxation 
that does not violate the well-established rules of international law. 

Respectfully do I invite Dr. Jessup to cite one authentic instance in which the 
Government of the United States has admitted the right of any foreign power 
to restrict its rights of action as a neutral as long as its action does not assert 
some unprecedented privilege for itself or its citizens. This is the stand taken 
by Lansing to Austria-Hungary. It is the stand taken by Sperry as one of our 
representatives at the Hague Conference of 1907. 

Now let us come to the other letter of Dr. Jessup printed in the Times of 
January 30. It will be recalled that this was just before the total collapse of the 
Loyalist Government under the onslaughts of Franco and after 2% years of 
civil war. Candor compels the admission that Dr. Jessup fell back on the techni- 
eal fact that the United States had never recognized the belligerency of either 
party to this civil war, and that, therefore, the United States was not technically 
bound by the laws of neutrality. 


CONTRARY ACTION SEEN 


But as a practical matter, he was advocating that the President lift the 
embargo on arms to Loyalist Spain that there might flow from our shores, 214 
years after the outbreak of hostilities, a stream of arms and munitions to succor 
the Loyalist armies in their desperate plight. That was an eloquent and closely 
reasoned appeal to change the status after hostilities had commenced. In 
January he was urging the exact action in behalf of the Loyalists that he now 
deplores because it wouid be unneutral and unjust. He justified his stand on 
arms to Spanish Loyalists by saying there was no formal war. 

With great sincerity and facility Dr. Jessup found the lawyer's reasons tuo 
help those whose cause he then espoused. It is interesting to see the same 
mind now weaving a less tenable thread of argument to the advantage of Nazi 
interest and to the disadvantage of the western democracies. 

His reason for raising the embargo at the eleventh hour to Loyalist Spain was 
stated by him as follows: “It would further mark a return to our historie policy 
of avoiding intervention in European civil wars by following a strict hands-off 
policy instead of taking affirmative action which, as events have demonstrated, 
inevitably affects the outcome of a struggle in which we profess not to be con- 
cerned.” This hands-off policy then was to lift the embargo and to permit 
the shipment of arms to the losing faction of the Spanish civil war. His hands-off 
policy now would insure that England and France could get no arms from here. 

“* © * for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin: and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone. 

“Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 


HreNkyY BRECKINRIDGE, 


New York, September 28, 1939. 
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Senator McCarruy. May I see that item you are putting in the 
record, so I will know what it is? 

Senator FutsricHt. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I understand the wit- 
ness’ theory, it is that this committee lifted a statement which was 
printed in the New York Times and printed it in one of their own 
publications. That statement which is shown in the exhibit is very 
similar to the one Mr. Stimson wrote. I think to make the record 
complete I should read it. It sounds very similar. I quote: 

This embargo against Spain was thought to be neutrality legislation, but it 
seems more likely the precise opposite. Any danger that may come to the people 
of the United States from the situation in Spain will arise not from any lawful 
restrictions but from the assistance which our embargo has given to the enemies 
of Spain. 

It seems to me it is rather slim evidence that he had any connection 
with it, any more than Mr. Stimson had, and in this case their views 
seem to be in accord. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Let me answer.the Senator. I hope the Sena- 
tor hasn’t lost sight of the important point, and that is that the man 
who said it is illegal, unneutral, immoral—I am not sure that that is 
the exact language, but roughly that—to ship arms to England ad- 

vocated the shipping of arms to Communist Spain. This great inter- 
national lawyer could see nothing illegal about the shipment of arms 
to the Communist-controlled section of Spain, and that is the very, 
very important point here, and T hope the Senator keeps that in mind, 


not again as an isolated point but as part of the devious activities of 
this man which we will divulge as we go along. 


I am sorry, Senator; | interrupted you. 


Senator Ginterre. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 
Senator SparKMAn. Senator Gillette? 


PURPOSE OF M’CARTHY'S PRESENTATION 


Senator Gitterre. Senator McCarthy, as I understood the purpose 
of your presentation here in your opening statement, it is to show by 
varied connections with a number of subversive organizations that 
the cumulative effect would be, in your opinion, to show the unfitness 
of Mr. Jessup for the nomination that has been sent to the Senate. 
is that your purpose ? 

Senator McCarruy. That is the purpose exactly, Senator. 

Senator Giutterre. Then we have reached No. 3, and I ask you the 
question. Is there anything that you have to present that shows Mr. 
Jessup’s connection with this coordinating committee to lift the em- 
bargo which is cited as one of these organizations, other than the 
excerpt that you have presented here on page 6? 

Senator McCarruy. Only the reproduction, Senator, of his state- 
ment here: and, as I say, I consider that of great importance in view 
of the opposite position which he took on England, the same position 
which every Communist-front organization has taken. That is what 
makes this significant. 

Your question is, “Do I know anything about whether he sponsored 
this organization? Was he a member of it?” The answer is “No.” 

“Do I know whether he gave them permission to publish this?” The 
answer is “No.” 
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But I think we can assume that they had permission, because they 
were fighting for the same thing. Their aims were identical. Jessup 
says, “Ship materials to the Communists in Spain.” This organiza- 
tion, according to the committee, was set up by the Communist Party, 
and was advocating the same thing. , 

I may say, Senator, that had Jessup advocated the same position 
insofar as England was concerned during the Nazi-Stalin pact, | 
would not have considered this particular point of suflicient import to 
present it to the committee. You must take the two items together. 

Senator Gitterre. Of course, Senator, the members of the commit- 
tee, | am sure, understand that and will evaluate it. My question is 
that there is nothing that you have to present connecting him with 
this organization other than this excerpt which you have presented, 
for the value that vou feel it has? 

Senator McCarruy. I think, Senator, I have been clear. I will be 
glad to go over it again. I said, the reproduction of this excerpt in 
their publication is the only connection which I intend to present to 
the committee that Jessup has with this organization. But keep in 
mind that in connection with that I have presented his position on 
England and his long-time position on Spain. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, Senator McCarthy, I don’t care about 
belaboring this point further. I think you have gr your point 
clear that in this case it is the attitude expressed by Mr. Jessup, rather 
than his connection with any organization. 

Senator McCarrny. No. It ig the reproduction of his works by a 
Communist front which was right smack down along their line. 

Se rp Sparkman, it is entirely possible that this outfit repro- 
duced Jessup’s comments without his permission. As I say, this 
would not be given to the committee as one link in the chain of evidence 
except insofar as it indicates that here is an organization set up for 
the purpose of accomplishing the purposes which Jessup advocates 
and couple with that the fact that he makes a complete turnabout 
In international law insofar as England is concerned, during the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, and the Senator will recall this, that after Hitler 
invaded Russia, Jessup’s position then switched also to all-out aid 
immediately. That then becomes significant. 


Let. me Say this, Senator. I hate to take your time on this. But 
you can't identify a man’s loyalty to the Communist cause by one 
isolated act. \ Ou have to follow him over a period oft vears. if you 


i 


you find he follows that Communist line invariably, then you can 
assume either that there is something wrong with him or he is loyal 
to the Communist cause. 

Senator Sparkman. I realize that is the argument you are making, 
and you are trying to show these different cases. However, looking 
at this as a lawyer—I am a lawyer and you are a lawyer—are you 
insisting th at the mere reproduction of this one single sentence from 
a very long letter that Mr. Jessup wrote to the New York Times, by 
an organization which is a Communist-front organization, ties him 
in with that organization? T just don’t see how you can insist on that, 
any more than you would insist that the same thing was true, for 
instance, of Republican members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
who, in their report to Congress, recommended the same thing. 
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It seems to me that you might make a point upon insisting that Mr. 
Jessup advocated one thing | when Communists were involved, and 
another thing when Communists were not involved, if you can sub- 
stantiate that statement. However, we won't labor that further. 


A HANDS-OFF POLICY 


I do want to read again the statement that is lifted from Mr. 
Jessup, because you have repeatedly said that he advocated shipping 
arms to Communist Spain. Now, here is what the quotation says: 

It [lifting the embargo] would further mark a return to our historic policy 
of avoiding intervention on European civil wars by following a strict hands-off 
policy instead of taking affirmative action which, as events have demonstrated, 
inevitably affects the outcome of a struggle in which we profess not to be con- 
cerned. 

As I read even his quotation here, from the letter which you pre- 
sented in the case of England he was still arguing for a hands-off 
policy. I think we might keep that in mind in weighing the effect 
of this particular statement or the two different statements. 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, just so there will be no question in 
your mind, I suggest that you read the entire letter. 

Senator SPaARKMAN. I had it reproduced in the record so that all 
might read the entire letter. 

Senator McCarruy. You read this excerpt. Apparently the pur- 
pose was to indicate that he was against shipping arms, you say. 

Senator SparKMAN. I read only the statement you furnished. 

Senator McCarrny. There was some purpose in it, Senator, and so 

there can be no doubt in any mind as to Jessup’s position, I refer you 
to the letter, especially column 3, in which he vigorously condemns 
this country for embargoing arms to the Communist section of Spain. 
I think the Communist front could have picked a much better excerpt 
from Jessup’s leter, but I am not dictating what they do, you under- 
stand. I am certainly happy the Senator “produc ed the entire letter, 
so there can be no question in anyone’s meinggs The letter signed by 
Philip C. Jessup, New York, dated January 30, 1939, is going in the 
record in its entirety ? 

Senator SPAaRKMAN. Whatever that date is. Yes; that is true. 
Senator McCarrny. It is signed by Philip C. Jessup and Charles 
. Burlingham. 

Senator SParKMAN. That is correct. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Chair that any 
documents which I have introduced into the record be returned to my 
office, because in some cases I have only one copy. 

Senator SparKMAN. Make note of that; and see that they are re- 
turned. 


_ 


THE AMERICAN LAW STUDENT'S ASSOCIATION 


Senator McCarruy. Next, Mr. Chairman, is the American Law 
Student’s Association. In this case Jessup was on the advisory 
board. One thing of interest, or of some interest, in this is that 
the letterhead and the printing were done by the Communist print 
shop known as the Prompt Press, using union label No. 209. In re- 
producing this my office did not reproduce that part of the letter 
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showing the union label, so I ask that that be given to the com- 
mittee at its convenience, so that there is no doubt of it. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Might I ask you again, Have you 
got the date of this letter, indic ating on what date Dr. Jessup was on 
the board of this organization ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t have the date. I think, Senator, we 

can give you the length of his contact with this pa ular Commu- 
nist- front organization. I don’t have that now. I believe the date 
is roughly the same as the dates during which he was affiliated wit! 
and had editorial control of the Far East Survey, 1948 or 1944. We e 
can get that for you. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I think the date is important. 

Senator McCartiy. I think the date is important. 

Senator Smiriu of New Jersey. I think the date is important be- 

cause it shows the time he was connected with this organization. 

Senator McCarruy. In reproducing these my oflice had to con- 
serve some space, and we left out the union print shop label. 


OFFICIAL CITATIONS REGARDING TITE AMERICAN LAW STUDENT'S 
ASSOCIATION 


The official citations, Mr. Chairman: 

The American Law Student's Association was cited as a “Communist front” 
(House Un-American Activities Committee report, appendix No. 9, pp. 1067, 
1098), and atliliated with the following “Communist fronts” which have been 
cited as follows 

Let me pick out one or two from this list. I may say there are many 
more citations than I have given you here. The American Youth 
Congress is only one of its associates— 

Cited as “subversive and Communist” by Attorney General Tom Clark— 


Senator SparkMAN. Let we ask you something to clear up my own 
understanding, now. Did vou say the American Law Student’s As- 
sociation had been cited as a Communist front ? 

Senator McCarrny. Cited as a Communist front on pages 1067 
and 1093, House Un-American Activities Committee report, appendix 
9, and affiliated with the following Communist fronts, as stated. 

Senator SParKMAN. What date was that ? 

Senator McCarruy. The date of the citation ? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Senator McCarrny. I believe it was in 1947, Senator. I haven't 
paid too much attention to the date of the citation. The thing that is 
important is the dates covered by the citation. Do you follow me? 

Senator SpARKMAN. Yes; but the reason I ask is because you had 
had it in every one of the other cases, and it seems that Senator Smith 
made a point right in the very first case you brought up, I believe, that 
date of the citation was important. to determine whether or not Mr. 
Jessup had any connection with it at the time of citation, or at the time 
it was determined to be a Communist-front organization. 

Senator McCarrny. I think the latter part of your statement | 
heartily agree with. The date of citation I don’t believe is important. 
The date it was subversive is important. 

It was cited by Attorney General Tom Clark as subversive and 
Communist. 
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Let me make it clear for the record. We are not referring to the 
American Law Student’s Association. The American Law Student’s 
Association was cited once, so far as I know. 

Senator Futsricnt. Was it ever cited by Clark? 

Senator McCarruy. Let me finish, Senator. It was cited once by 
the House Un-American Activities Committee report, pages 1067 and 
1095, the date of which we will get. That is the date the American 
Law Student’s Association was cited, the only citation so far as I 
know. But the House report shows the affiliation with the following 
Communist fronts: American Youth Congress, cited by Clark, cited 
by Biddle. Biddle says: 

* * * controlled by Communists and manipulated by them to influence the 
thought of American youth. 

The date of that is on your manuscript, September 24, 1942. The 
Clark case is December 4, 1947. 

It was affiliated with the American League Against War and Fas- 
cism, “cited as ‘subversive and Communist’ ” by Attorney General Tom 
Clark. The letters which he cited were released December 24, 1947, 
and December 21, 1948. 

Affiliated with the United Students Peace Committee, covered by 
the Un-American Activities Committee report also, and the Special 
Un-American Activities Committee report: 

The American Student Union * * * announced that it set up the “front” 
movement, the United Student Peace Committee, in 1938, which has brought into 
its front 17 national youth organizations. 

Senator SparkMan. Was the American Law Student's Association 
one of those 17? 

Senator McCartnuy. According to the citations which I am giving 
you, Senator, I have read from appendix 9, pages 1067 and 1093: 


and affiliated with the following “Communist fronts” which have been cited as 
follows. 


I assume that is all a quote from appendix 9. 
CLARIFYING THE TERM “AFFILIATION” 


Senator Gitterre. Seriator McCarthy, I don’t quite understand this 
statement relative to affiliation. The American Law Student’s Asso- 
ciation was cited in this first paragraph by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. Then you state: 
and affiliated with the following “Communist fronts’ which have been cited as 
follows. 

Do you mean the American Law Student’s Association ? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Senator Gitterre. Was the American Law Student’s Association 
affiliated with the following Communist front organizations which 
have been cited’ What evidence do you have that it was affiliated 
with those ? 

Senator McCarriuy. The only evidence, Senator, is the evidence 
in the committee reports. The report shows that 17 youth organiza- 
tions were set up, all closely affiliated. The purpose, of course, is to 
control the thinking of youth. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Do you have that report in your files? 
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Senator McCarrny. It is either in our files or else it is available. 
I doubt whether I have the report. Many of these reports I get 
from the House committee and return them to them. 

Senator SPARKMAN. It seems to me it ought to be a little more 
definite than is shown, then. It doesn’t show 

Senator McCartuy. You would like to have the entire quotation 
from pages 1067 and 1093 on the American Law Student’s Associa- 
tion? If you like, I will be glad to put in the evidence against the 
American Law Student’s Association. I think that might be well, 
to show the affiiliation with these other Communist organizations, 
so you can better evaluate the tie-in. 

Senator SParKMAN. If you can help us get the whole report I 
would hke for you to do it. I don’t mean for the record, but I mean 
for members of the committee to examine. 

Senator McCarrny, I may have to borrow it from the House com- 
mittee. 

Senator SPARKMAN. If so, we assure you that we will return it. If 
you will just give us the date or the Congress so we can identify it—— 

Senator McCarruy. You will have no trouble. You can eall the 
House committee. It is a well known report to anyone who has been 
around the House committee. You just call up and ask for appendix 
9, and they will give it to you. There is only one appe ndix 9. 

Senator SparKMAN. In all of their reports? All right; we will 
try to get it. 

Senator McCarruy. It lists a vast number of individuals and 
vast number of organizations. 

Next, the China Aid Council. 





FACULTY ADVISORY BOARD OF AMERICAN LAW STUDENT'S ASSOCIATION 


Senator SparkKMAN. Now wait a minute. Let me ask you a few 
more questions about the American Law Student’s Association, First, 
what was Mr. Jessup’s position with that organization ? 

Senator McCarruy. He was on the faculty advisory board. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. There were quite a number on that board, 
were there not ? 

Senator McCarrny. You have the letterhead there. 

Senator SparKMAN. Is this it that you have given us in the exhibit? 
There are 15. 

Senator McCarruy. There are 15. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. I notice the dean of the School of Law of 
Northwestern University, five members of the faculty of New York 
University, three members of St. John’s University, three members 
of Columbia University, two members of Brooklyn Law School, and 
two members of the Yale Law School. 

Sen: = McCarruy. I call your attention to the one that is from 
Yale, Prof. Abe Fortas, Owen Lattimore’s lawyer—Fortas of many 
fronts. 

Senator Furrricutr. Is he a Communist ? 

Senator McCartruy. Oh, Senator, I don’t know that he pays dues 
or not. I haven’t any idea. I haven’t been attending their meetings. 

Senator SparKMAN. He is a practicing lawyer here in the District 
of Columbia, isn’t he? 
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Senator McCarruy. He was one of Lattimore’s lawyers, is the 
reason I mentioned that particular name. If you want me to screen 
the other names and go over them with you I will be glad to. I would 
not take time to go into that now. 

Senator Gituerre. Senator McCarthy, in the clipping you have 
here, or photostat, from the American Law Student’s Association, 
carrying the name of Prof. Philip Jessup as on the advisory board, 
undated, can you give us any ariliaies as to his connection with this 
organization at or about the time it was cited as a subversive organ- 
ization ¢ 

Senator McCartny. The Senator has asked me to get the dates of 
this. I have already sent my man over to the office to get those. 

Senator Guerre. Thank you. 

Senator Sparkman. Is that all on that one? 

Senator Futsricnr. I wanted to offer one note for the record. I 
have been informed that a convention of the American Law Student’s 
Association in 1938 was attended by Senator William E. Borah and 
Elbert D. Thomas, and greetings and good wishes were received from 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Senator Robert F. Wagner, and the 
Honorable Robert H. Jackson, now on the Supreme Court, and from 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. All were apparently in a sense asso- 
ciated, in that they sent their good wishes to that convention. 

Senator McCartruy. That was ’way back in °88. 

Senator Futsrient. Was that the time Jessup was affiliated with it? 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, if you had listened to my testimony 
you would not have to ask those questions over and over. I told you 
I was reasonably certain it was during the time he was editor of the 
Far East Survey. 

Senator SparRKMAN. Let me stop right there. There is a vote being 
taken right now on the Williams tax amendment. Let the committee 
stand in recess for 10 minutes while we all go and vote. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Senator SparkMAN. Let the committee come to order, please. We 
will resume. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUBCOMMITTEE’S ASSIGNMENT 


Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I think, or I gathered, that a 
statement made here earlier has been misunderstood. We were talking 
about haggling. I said if we did too much it would be reminiscent 
of another committee. I have been given to understand that the press 
understood me to say that I would ask for another committee. I haes 
the press will correct that. So far as I am concerned, I want the mem- 
bers to know that I think this is one of the finest committees or courts 
I have ever appeared before. The questions are intelligent; they are 
strong, which they should be, and I think this is the type of examina- 
tion and cross-examination any witness should get who comes before 
a committee on a matter this important. 

I just hope if there are any of those who misunderstood that hu- 
morous remark they will straighten it out. 

Senator SparKMAN. I heard very clearly, and I am sure the com- 
mittee did. 

Senator Suir of New Jersey. Our feelings aren’t hurt, I will say 
to the Senator. We are glad to have a chance to explore these things 
and get the facts. 
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Senator SparKMAN. May I say that Senator McCarthy, as he told 
us in the beginning, has a commitment to leave town at 1 o’clock, and 
I have talked with him and suggested to him that we complete this 
Law Student’s Association and not take up another case today. 

Senator McCarruy. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that my commit- 
ment is not so hard and fast that I can’t stay 15 minutes or half an 
hour. It isa private plane, and they are waiting for me about 1 o’clock. 
If I thought we could finish the entire matter today I would be glad 
to stay over for an hour or two, even, but obviously we can’t, so I 
would just as soon get away at the earliest time, at the convenience of 
the committee. 

Senator Sparkman. I believe the better plan would be to complete 
the case here and then to recess until a time convenient with the com- 
mittee. We had better wait until Senator Fulbright gets here to reach 
that decision ? 

Did you get the date of this? 

Senator McCarry. I haven't yet, Mr. Chairman, but appendix 9 
will be supplied to the committee. 

Senator SparkMan. I think it is important; and may I say this, 
that we all might turn over in our minds 

Senator McCarruy. I am not sure that all of my staff understands 
my filing system, so I may have to get that myself. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am advised that appendix 9 is on 
the way, Mr. Witness. 





DATES OF CITATIONS RELATIVE TO AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Senator SpaRKMAN. Just as we were leaving, Senator Fulbright 
asked a question. I am not sure that it was ever completed. I hope 
he will be back momentarily. But I may say this, Senator McCarthy, 
that my understanding is, and I am not sure whether this was brought 
out in the Tydings committee hearings or where, that Mr. Jessup’s 
connection with the American Law Students’ Association as a faculty 
adviser, along with faculty members from several law schools in the 
New York City area, was from 1937 until 1940. Senator Fulbright 
had just started to ask a question, I think, relating to the early period 
of that organization. I think it would be important for us to know 
when it was determined to be a Communist-front organization; and, 
furthermore, if we have any records to verify the time that Mr. Jessup 
was associated with it. 

Senator Fulbright, would you like to follow up with your question 
now ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Let me answer the Senator’s question. We 
have some of the citations here that will give some picture of when 
the organizations were set up as Communist fronts. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think it is important for us to keep separate 
the American Law Students’ Association and the others which you 
cite, including the American Youth Congress. You do show when 
they were declared to be Communist front, but I think it is highly 
important that we differentiate between the one that Dr. Jessup was 
a faculy adviser to, and these others, which several years later were 
found to be Communist-front organizations. 

Senator McCarruy. Not several years later, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. I just happened to look at this one—’48. The 
first you give is "47 and the next is 48. Then you give one in 1942. 
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Senator McCarriry. May I say, Senator, that in order to under- 
stand the function of the American Law Students’ Association we 
must take all of the afliliated groups. In view of the citation dated 
January 3, 1939, which shows that 17 national youth organizations 
were set up, the purpose of course being to control the thinking of 
young people, we must take all of them. We find that Attorney 
General Francis Biddle cited the close affiliation of the American 
Youth Congress. 

It originated in 1954 and * * * has been controlled by Communists and 
manipulated by them to influence the thought of American youth. 

I agree with the Chair that we should have the complete cross- 
indexing, the cross-picture between American Law Students’ Associa- 
tion and the other 16 youth organizations that were set up as Com 
munist fronts, and whether I can give the committee the entire pie- 
ture of that myself or not I don’t know, but I can give the staff of 
the committee sufficient information so that they will have no trouble 
dle ‘veloping it. 

Senator SparKMAN. May I say at this point that we have obtained 
appendix 9. I want to read the title: 

“Investigations of Un-American Propaganda Activities in the 
— d States, Special Committee on Un-American Activities, House 

f Representatives, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session.” The 
ees ndix, part 9, is entitled “Communist Front Organizations With 
Special Reference to the National Citizens Political Action Commit- 
tee, First Section, United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1944.” So I suppose that fixes the date. 


INTERLOCKING COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Just this supplementary inquiry 
here. Do you suggest that Mr. Jessup had any connection with these 
Communist fronts that are cited here in this appendix 9 as connected 
with this American Law Student’s Association: The American Youth 
Congress, the American League Against War and Fascism, and United 
Students Committee? Do you suggest that he had any connection 
with those? 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, as I understand the entire picture, 
and I believe we should get you all of the citations—there, frankly, I 
cut them short—the picture I believe is given pretty well in the report 
of January 3, 1939, in which they point out that there were set up 17 
national youth organizations for the Communist fronts, all inter- 
locking and doing the same work, and one of the affiliates was the 
American Law Student’s Association, so that a man who belonged to 
No. 14, unless he was completely naive, should have known what No. 9 
was doing, and No. 10, because there was an interlocking group 5 
Communist fronts set up for the purpose of subverting youth. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You do not think a member of the 
faculty of of Columbia University Law School, which incidentally I 
had the pleasure of attending myself when I studied law—it is a 
pretty well-known institution and pretty outstanding—might have 
been asked to be on this board of advisers of this American Law Stu- 
dent’s Association and could have been without any knowledge what- 
ever of any subterranean connections with these other organizations? 
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Senator McCarruy. I would say, Senator, that if this were the only 
front that he was affiliated with, my guess ‘would be purely a guess, 
but the fact that Jessup was in the printing business—I don’t mean 
that he did job printing, but he had editorial control of the publica- 
tions of the Pacific Council, of the oa from 1939 to 1942, inclusive, 
I believe which was being printed in New York, and in 1943 and 1944 
the American Council publications, a vast number of pamphlets at 
that time, and I intend to give you the names of Communist writers 
he used, would indicate he unquestionably recognized the Communist 
print-shop label, so he knew that the material being put out by the 
American Law Student’s Association was being printed by the Prompt 
Press, which is a well known Communist print shop. 

I mention that, Senator, to point out that there is additional evi- 
dence besides his mere naming on the letterhead, and when we get to 
the next one I think you will see how the Communist fronts are tied 
together. I don’t want to get to that before we have completed this 
one. 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Gillette ? 


DATE OF JESSUP’S ASSOCIATION 


Senator GitLerre. Senator McCarthy, I am still unable to fix the 
time. The chairman has just called attention to this re port, the date 
of this report from the House Un-American Activities Committee of 
1944. At that time they cited these various other organizations as 
being affiliated with the American Law Student’s Association. But 
when was Professor Jessup’s membership with the American Law 
Student’s Association? Was it at the time it was cited, or was it prior 
to that time ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I didn’t hear the first part of your question, but 
I gather the content was, When was Jessup associated? I have just 
gotten a note from my office to the effect that the original is undated, 
but that the file would indicate what Senator Sparkman has indi- 

cated here, and that is that this was some time late in “37 or ’38, un- 
aaa in “38. That would cover the time mene ribed by the Un- 
American Activities Committee, dated January 3, 1939, in which they 
point out that the 17 organizations were being set up. Let me read it 
verbatim, so there will be no mistake : 

The American Student Union * * * announced that it set up the “front” 
movement, the United Student Peace Committee, in 1938, which has brought into 
its front 17 national youth organizations. 

That was in 1938 that they made that announcement. Now, how 
long Jessup continued as an adviser I don’t know. I don’t have any 
idea. 

Senator Gimuterre. You don’t have anything to show that? 

Senator McCartruy. Many of these letters were apparently undated. 
Apparently they sent this stuff out undated. Why, I don’t know. 


DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN A LETTER AND A _ LETTERHEAD 


Senator Giuterre. Of course, this was a letterhead, and would nat- 
urally be undated. 

Do you have anything to show that Professor Jessup was on the 
advisory board of the American Law Student’s Association at any time 
when it was being charged with being a Communist front 4 
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Senator McCarrny. That is an incorrect statement. As I told you, 
the letter apparently was written in 38. We will give you the body of 
the letter, which may help you fix the time. 

Senator Gu.terre. What letter, Senator, are you referring to? 

Senator McCarruy. The letterhead bearing Jessup’s name. You 
asked whether he was an adviser dur ing the time that it was subversive. 
The entire picture here is that 17 organizations were set up. In 1938 
they announced that they had brought together 17. The purpose is 
set forth fully by Biddle, giving the 1 name of one of the affiliates, that 
originated in 1934, one of the 17, and says: 

It originated in 1934 and * * * has been controlled by Communists and 
manipulated by them to influence the thought of American youth. 

So that Jessup definitely had his name on the letterhead when it was 
subversive; there is no question about that. That is what it was set 
up for. 

No. 2, it was being printed in the Communist print shop. Don’t 
ever make the mistake of thinking that Jessup didn’t know what 
this was. And when we get to the next one you will see his direct 
knowledge, and the way he continued on after it happened. 

Senator Gitterre. When I tried to interrupt you I wanted to correct 
a statement when you said that this letter shows so and so. This does 
not show itself to be a letter, but a blank letterhead. There is no 
superscription on here. It is just a blank letterhead. 

Senator McCarrny. If the committee wants the entire document, 
they are welcome to it. I frankly don’t know what is in the body of 
the letter. 

Senator Gitterre. I would suggest there would be nothing in the 
body of the letter but a blank page. 

Senator McCarrny. May I say this, Senator. It is a tremendous 
task to get into these Communist-front organizations and get hold of 
their letterheads. You don’t pick and choose, and look for one with 
various dates on it. What we had to do was get the documentary proof 
showing the affiliation, otherwise my statement, if I came down and 
told you when he was affiliated with the American Law Student’s As- 
sociation, I think you might question. 


WAS THE AMERICAN LAW STUDENT'S ASSOCIATION AMONG THE 17 FRONT 
MOVEMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator SparkMaAN. Let me ask this question in order that the record 
may be very clear on this point. When the Congressional Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, in their report of J: anuary 5, 1939, 
page 80, which is the one you cite at the bottom of the page, stated that 
the American Student Union announced that it set up the front move- 
ment, the United Peace Committee, in 1938, which has brought into its 
front 17 national youth organizations, was the American “Law Stu- 
dent’s Association named as one of the 17 organizations? 

Senator McCartuy. As I understand, yes, Senator. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Can you check that? 

Senator McCarrny. Wait a minute; wait a minute. If there is 
any question on that, and there apparently is, I think it will be neces- 
sary for me to have someone on my staff dig out the evidence from the 
committee hearings. But keep this in mind. The American Law 
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Student’s Association was cited as a Communist front also. Keep 
that in mind. Keep in mind that not only were the affiliates cited as 
Communist fronts, but the American Law Student’s Association was 
cited as a Communist front. 

Senator Sparkman. I am talking about in 1939. In 1944 it was, 
according to your statement, and according to appendix 9. But I 
am trying to relate it back to 1939, a period of time when you think, 
and what I think the record will show, that Dr. Jessup was connected 
with the American Law Student’s Association. 


RESEARCH REGARDING COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 


Senator McCarriry. Senator, may I say to you that I may make the 
mistake of assuming that the committee has done as much research 
on this as I have, which I know is not true, because you are all busy 
men on many other things. I perhaps should have put in much more 
detail showing the path of the organization, the purpose of these 
various youth organizations. I will be glad to do that. I can’t do that 
in a matter of 5 or 10 minutes now and rely upon my memory. 

Senator SpARKMAN. I realize that. 

Senator McCarrny. I think it is important. 

Senator SparkMAN. I think the Senator can see the pertinence and 
importance of that point. 

Senator McCarruy. And I think the report on it will serve as a 
good education for anyone who is interested in knowing the early, 
tremendous, prolonged, and successful attempts to set up Communist 
fronts whose sole purpose was to subvert the youth of this country, 
and I will be more than glad to do that. As I say, you will have to be 
patient with me because I have been rather busy, but I will be able to 
get that to you before Jessup’s name comes up on the Senate floor, I 
hope. 

Senator SparkMAN. What significance do you attach to the fact that 
in 1938, as Senator Fulbright read to you, there was a telegram of good 
wishes and congratulations that went to this organization from Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, from Senator Robert Wagner, and Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas, and Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson ? 

Senator McCarrny. I would want to see the material upon which 
the Senator bases that statement first, before I comment on that. 

Senator Futsrienr. Assuming that is true, what would be your 
reaction ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I would not assume it is true until I see the 
material. I won’t make any such assumption. That is why I have in- 
sisted that everyone who testifies in this case be put under oath, so 
we won’t be working on assumptions. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Are there any other questions dealing with the 
American Law Student’s Association, or anything else we have been 
over this morning? We will not take up a new case. 


NATURE OF AFFILIATION OF AMERICAN LAW STUDENT’S ASSOCIATION 


Senator Futsrigutr. What was the nature of the affiliation of this 
association and the others which you have mentioned ? 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, as I have just told you, I will be glad 
to give you more detail than I can give you now. As I understand 
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from the citation, the Communist Party engaged in an all-out attempt 
to create a sizable number of Communist-front organizations con- 
trolled by the Communist Party youth organizations. They an- 
nounced here in 1938 that they had 17 at that time. The American 
Law Student’s Association, to the best of my knowledge, from all the 
evidence we can get, was 1 of the 17. 

As I say, I would prefer at this time not to try to give you the date 
of the organization, the details of the tie-ups with the other Commu- 
nist fronts, until we can go over all the evidence taken before the 
House committee and any of the other committees. At this time I 
can’t give you the details of the tie-up, but the general over-all-— 

Senator Futsrient. I didn’t ask you for all the details. Can you 
give me one detail ? 

Senator McCartruy. The House Un-American Activities Committee 
took the evidence. I gave you the pages of the record. They took 
the evidence and they cited the American Law Student’s Association 
as a Communist front, meaning an instrument of, by, and for the 
Communist Party. 

Senator Futsrient. You have gone over that. That is not the 
question I asked you. 

Senator McCarrnuy. You asked me what they based their decision 
upon. 

Senator Futprient. I didn’t ask you that. 

Senator McCarty. Let me finish. If you question the accuracy 
of their decision, I will be glad to go behind it and get the evidence 
upon which they based it. It is sufficient for me, Sen: itor, when I find 
a congressional committee or the Attorney General 

Senator Furnrient. Mr. Chairman, he is not answering the ques- 
tion. I submit the answer is not responsive. I don’t want to go all 
over that again. You have been over it several times. I asked you 
only a simple question: Do you have even one detail of your own 
indicating the nature of the affiliation? If you do not, all right. If 
you do, I ‘don’t want to hear another long speech. 

Senator McCarrny. The answer is “Yes. 

Senator Fursrientr. Can you give one detail ? 

Senator McCarrny. The answer is “Yes.” 

Senator Futsrientr. What is it? 

Senator McCartny. The citation by an official body of the House, 
the Un-American Activities Committee, which says that it is a Com- 
munist front. That, to my thinking, is the best evidence you can get. 
That is infinitely better than McCarthy digging up the items of evi- 
dence. You asked if I had any evidence. The answer is “Yes,” we 
have conclusive evidence, the conclusive official citation by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Senator Fursrienr. I don’t believe you have listened to my ques- 
tions, because your answers have nothing to do with them. That part 
has all been said. I was talking about the nature of the affiliation. 
We accept what you said about its being cited. Now I am talking 
about the character of the affiliation between the two. They have 
been cited asa front. What is the connection between these? Is there, 
for example, a common director? Is there common membership? Do 
you have anything of that character to show the connection? 

Senator McCarruy. You want me to give you the evidence showing 
the affiliation separate—— 
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Senator Futrricut. I asked you a simple question. Do you have 
any ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. Just let me finish. I think we can at least 
refrain from interrupting each other. 

Your question was whether I can give you the evidence separate 
and apart from what the House committee produced. The only evi- 
dence that I will be able to give you, I believe—we may be able to 
give you some more if you want it—is the evidence contained in the 
House reports, the witnesses who testified as to the over-all aim of 
the party in setting up these various fronts, the various youth organ- 
izations, to instill their Communist doctrine. 

Senator SparkMan. I do not care to belabor the point, but again 
I want to point out that it seems to me that the statement you just 
made would depend upon whether or not the American Law Student’s 
Association was named as one of those 17. We are now trying to find 
a copy of that report, and we can see in the report whether or not it 
was so named. 

Senator McCarrny. May I have appendix 9? Could I have that? 
This is a job that I could do better in the office, perhaps, but you want 
the answer. 

Senator Sparkman. I don’t think there is any question about that. 
The listing is shown there on page 1067, in 1944. But T don’t under- 
stand that that is the question Senator Fulbright has directed to you. 
I think it had to do more with your point at the bottom of the page, 
in which you said that the report in 1939 showed that 17 youth organ- 
izations had been set up that were Communist. Our question is, was 
the American Law Student’s Association one of them, or do you have 
any proof that it was affiliated with them? And it seems to me we 
will have to wait until we get the report of 1959 before we can deter- 
mine that. 

Senator McCarrny. I can start dealing with my memory now, but 
T suggest, and I think it is ridiculous for us to waste our time on this, 
that we have the reports. We can get those for you, unless it is urge nt 
that you have the detailed tie-up today. I don’t have all this. I can’t 
carry all this stuff in my mind. It is impossible. I am dealing with 
too many of these slimy creatures to keep all the details of each one 
in my mind. 

Senator SparKMAN.: We will be able to run down the report. 

Senator McCarruy. I should say “creations.” I am talking about 
the Communist fronts; I am referring to the Communist fronts, not 
to the particular individuals. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Is there anything further? 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DATES AND ASSOCIATIONS RELATIVE TO COMMUNIS'1 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Gitterre. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarthy. I just wanted to make this observation, that I, 
and I am sure the other members of this committee are, am trying to 
do my very best to develop these facts so that a proper evaluation can 
be given to your presentati ion with justice to Mr. Jessup. Now, to 
my mind the question of what the House Un-American Activities 
Committee found with reference to a particular organization is not 
the pertinent matter at the present time. They cited them. There is 
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no doubt about that. But I submit that as one member of the com- 
mittee the connection between Mr. Jessup and these organizations, 
so far as we have gone into them today, at a time when they were 
subv ersive, as pr esented here, is very vague in my mind. I am anx- 
ious, in fairness to you and in fairness to Mr. Jessup, that those 
questions be resolved. 

Was he connected with these organizations at a time when they 
were subversive, or cited as subversive, or was he not? If so, what 
was his connection with them ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. May I answer the Senator’s question so we 
will have some easing of minds here / 

Am I correct in this, that where we a that an official body, the 
House committee, the Attorney General, or someone else, has cited an 
organization as subversive as of a certain a ate, that the Senator does 
not expect me to produce the evidence to show that the organization 
was subversive as of that date? The Senator merely has in mind 
that we can then assume, or go on the assumption, that the organiza- 
tion was an instrument of the Communist Party at that date. 

The Senator then, however, wants the evidence to tie up the indi- 
vidual with the organization as of that date. I ask that because of 
some of the questions asked by some of the Senators indicating that 
they felt that the mere citation by the House committee was insufli- 

cient, that I had to go beyond that. I am wondering if the Senator 
agrees with me that it is impossible for me—— 

Senator Gitterre. I wouldn’t expect you to do it. Neither do I 
accept the decision, the mere citation, as being conclusive, but to me 
it is weighty evidence that it was in fact, and I am tremendously 
interested as a member of the committee to know whether at that 
time, when it was so cited, Mr. Jessup was connected with it, and 
if so, in what capacity. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask the Senator another question, if 
I may, so I can guide myself accordingly. He said “whether Jessup 
was connected on the date of the citation.” 

Senator Giuuerre. No: not on the date it was cited. 

Senator McCarruy. I think the Senator meant to say at the time 
it was shown to be subversive. I think the date of the citation is 
completely unimportant except to the uninitiated. 

Senator Giuterre. That’s right. 

Senator McCarriry. Then we at least know what we are aiming at. 

Senator SparKMAN. I will say to you frankly, it just seems hard 
for me to believe that an organization that Senator Vandenberg 
could lend his endorsement to, and Senator Thomas and Senator 
Wagner and Justice Jackson—— 

Senator McCarruy. May I see the document ? 

Senator SparkMan. At a time when you say it was using this well- 
known Communist print shop—— 

Senator McCarruy. May I see the document ? 

Senator SparKMAN. We will try to get that documentation for you. 

Senator McCarrny. I would like to make a suggestion. I think 
unless the Senators are under oath I don’t believe they should give 
evidence, unless they will produce that evidence so I can see it. I 
certainly don’t question the truthfulness of a single one of the Sena- 
tors. There is no question about that. I think they are all truthful 
men, honest men, and sincere men. But I believe we should follow a 
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rule. I don’t like to have a member of the committee say, “McCarthy, 
do you know that on such and such a date such and sue it a thing hap- 
pened?” unless he can tell me the basis for that statement so we can 
properly evaluate it, otherwise we are by a roundabout, indirect—— 

Senator SPARKMAN. You are completely right. We are not ques- 
tioning that. Certainly, however, you know as a lawyer the only way 
you can develop a case is to ask questions for the purpose of laying a 
predicate and following it up with a presentation. Unless we do, 
unless anyone does, it certainly is not evidence. Questions asked of 
you do not constitute evidence, of course. 

Senator McCarriry. May I ask the Senator this: I think this is a 
reasonable request. I am curious about this wire. Could the Se . itor 
give me some information about that particular wire that Vande snberg 
is alleged to have sent? 

Senator SparKMAN. We will get it for you. 

Senator McCarruy. Could you tell me where I could get the in- 
formation ¢ 

Senator SparkMaN. I do not have it in my files any more than you 
have the report of 1939 in yours. But I will do my best to get it for 
you. 

All right. If that is all, Senator McCarthy informs me that he is 
leaving now and he will not be back until some time Monday, and he 
is not certain what time Monday. In view of the circumstances, it 
is my thought that perhaps we ought to go over until Tuesday morn- 
ing. Is that agreeable with the me mbers of the committee ? 

Senator Gutterre. That is satisfactory to me. 

Senator SparkMAN. We stand adjourned. When shall we start? 
Is 9:30 agreeable? I think we will get started at 9:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m. the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene on 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951, at 9:30 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForetGN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 
Washington. dD. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27, 1951, in room 312, Senate Office Building, at 9:30 a. m., 
Senator John J. Sparkman, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Sparkman (chairman), Fulbright, Gillette, 
Smith of New Jersey, and Brewster. 
Also present: Senator McCarran. 
Senator Sparkman. Let the committee come to order, please. 
Before we start let me refer back to a few things that we left dang- 
ling last week when we held our last meeting. 
On page 63 of the official transcript of our hearings I asked this: 
question of Senator McCarthy, right at the end of the hearing. 


CORRECTING PREVIOUS REFERENCES 


Senator McCarruy. May I have a copy of the transcript / 
Senator SpPaRKMAN. [am quoting: 


Let me ask this question in order that the record may be very clear on this 
point. When the congressional Committee on Un-American Activities, in their 
report of January 3, 1939, page SO, which is the one you cite at the bottom of the 
page, stated that the American Student Union announced that it set up the front 
movement, the United Peace Committee, in 1938, which has brought into its front 
17 national youth organizations, was the American Law Student's Association 
named as 1 of the 17 organizations? 

Senator McCartnuy. As I understand, yes, Senator. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Can you check that? 

Senator McCarrny. Wait a minute; wait a minute. If there is any question 
on that, and there apparently is, I think it will be necessary for me to have some- 
one on my staff dig out the evidence from the committee hearings 


and so forth. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN—Resumed 


Senator McCarruy. Will you read the rest of that answer? 

Senator SparKMAN. I am reading from the transcript. 

Senator McCarrnuy. May I read the rest of the answer ? 

Senator SparkMAN. I will go ahead. Just a minute. 

jut keep this in mind. The American Law Student's Association was cited 
as a Communist front also. Keep that in mind. Keep in mind that not only 


were the affiliates cited as Communist fronts, but the American Law Student's 
Association was cited as a Communist front. 


89965—51———-4 1 
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Then I will go on and read my reply to that: 

I am talking about in 1939. In 1944 it was, according to your statement, and 
according to appendix 9. But I am trying to relate it back to 1939, a — of 
time when you think, and what I think, the record will show, that Dr. Jessup 
Was connected with the American Law Student’s Association. 

Now, on page 80 of the above-mentioned report, of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, January 3, 1939-——— 

Senator McCarruy. You are referring to appendix 9? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. | am referring to the page 80 that you related, 
the report of January 3, 1939. 

Senator McCartuy. I don’t have that report with me. 

Senator SparkMAN. I have it right here, and if you want to refer 
to it, you can look at the marked paragraph, which I think I have 
copied here correctly. I quote: 

It announced that it set up the ‘front’? movement, the United Student Peace 


Committee, in 1988, which has brought into its front 17 national youth organ- 
izations. 


Then: 
See page 583, volume I, committee hearings. 


Now, in volume I, page 385 of the committee hearings, 1938, it says 
s follows, and I quote: 


The American Student Union set up the United Student Peace Committee in 
1938. Through it they claim to have influenced 17 national your movements to 
become afiiliated with it. These include the International Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council, Young Men's Christian Association and Young Women’s Christian 
Association Student Council) and so forth— 


and it goes on to list the groups, but the American Law Student’s 
Association is not included in the list. 

Senator McCarruy. In that particular list. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is the only listing I found where they list 
the 17. 

According to my count, there are only 14 organizations mentioned 
there, although it purports to list 17. 

I want to insert in the record at this point a memorandum from the 
files of the Committee on Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives regarding the American Law Student’s Association. 
‘This explains the reference to the American Law Student’s Associa- 
tion in their files. I think that may be helpful to making the record 
complete. 

(‘the memorandum is as follows:) 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
UNirep STATES HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Subject: American Law Students Association, 


The above organization has never been Officially cited as subversive or Com- 
munist by either the Committeee on Un-American Activities or the Attorneys 
General of the United States; however, the following references to it are found 
in public hearings of the committee: 

The following excerpts are quoted from the testimony of William W. Hinckley, 
former executive secretary of the American Youth Congress, before the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, November 30, 1939: 

“Mr. WuHItLey. Will you describe for the committee the type of organization? 
In other words, is the American Youth Congress a membership organization, or 
is it made up of a group of affiliated bodies? 
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“Mr. HincKLey. The American Youth Congress is made up of a group of co- 
operative agencies, cooperative organizations, 

“Mr. WHITLEY. Does it have any individual membership at all? 

“Mr. HINncKLEY. It has no individual membership at all, and I would like to 
submit a list of the national organizations that have participated in cooperation 
with the American Youth Congress recently. * * * ‘They are: * * * 
American Law Students Association * * *” (public hearings, p. 7039). 

On April 3, 1940, Thomas F. P. O’Dea, president of the Young Communist 
League of Massachusetts, testified during public hearings before the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, excerpts from which are quoted: 

“Mr. MarrHews. Do you bring out any publications locally? 

“Mr. O'Dea. Well, we have issued leaflets. * * * 

“Mr. Marruews. In what places under your jurisdiction are there groups of 
members of the Young Communist League? 

“Mr. O'Dea. In Boston and Greater Boston. 

“Mr. Dempsey. Where do they get the material for the leaflets and what is 
the type of leaflets that is issued? ; . 

“Mr. O'Dea. * * * we issue leaflets, and we issued a leaflet the other day on 
the question of the rise in juvenile delinquency in Massachusetts. * ' 

“Mr. Martuews. Do any of these local branches of the Young Communist 
League bring out publications of any kind? 

“Mr. O’DeEa. They issue leaflets. * * * 

“Mr. Matruews. “The United Student Peace Committee, 347 Madison Avenue.’ 

“Mr. Coun. May I see that? [A document was passed to Mr. Cohn.] 

“Mr. Tuomas. I would like to know who issued that folder. 

“Mr. MaTtrHews According to the leaflet itself, this is a leaflet issued by the 
United Student Peace Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, and the 
names of nine organizations are given as those which are apparently affiliated 
with that United Student Peace Committee. 

“Mr. Conn. Could I ask that the name of those organizations be read into 
the record? 

“Mr. Matrnews. The names of the nine organizations are: American Law 
Students Association; American Student Union; American Youth Congress; 
* * *" (public hearings, pp. T558—7559 ; T568—7569 ) . 

The American Youth Congress was cited as subversive and Communist by 
former Attorney General Tom Clark in lists submitted to the Loyalty Review 
Board, released December 4, 1947, and September 21, 194s. 

“It originated in 1934 and * * * has been controlled by Communists and 
manipulated by them to influence the thought of American youth” (Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, Congressional Record, September 24, 1942, p. 10). 

“One of the principal fronts of the Communist Varty” and “prominently iden- 
tified with the White House picket line * * under the immediate auspices 
of the American Peace Mobilization” (special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, report, June 25, 1942, p. 16; also cited in Reports of January 3, 1939, p. 82; 
January 3, 1941, p. 21; and March 2, 1944, p. 102). 

“The American Student Union * * * announced that it set up the ‘front’ 
movement, the United Student Peace Committee, in 1938, which has brought 
into its front 17 national youth organizations” (special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, report, January 3, 1939, p. SO). 


TECHNICAL CHARGES IN REFERENCES 


Senator SPaRKMAN. Now, there are just a couple of other items that 
are rather technical, but if someone were running the references—I 
wish you would follow me on this, because this relates to some of your 
references—there are two or three citations that apparently give the 
wrong pages or the wrong volume, and I want to call your attention 
to them. 

In the material submitted by Senator McCarthy on page 7 he uses 
a reference to support the statement that the American Youth Con- 
gress was subversive and Communist. The reference is also cited and 
T am quoting his words, “In re Harry Bridges, May 28, 1942, page 
10." 
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Now, on page 10 of that there is no mention of the American Youth 


Congress. However, on page 25 
Senator McCarruy. Let me get that correction, Mr. Chairman. 





Senator SparKMAN. On page 25 the pamphlet states, and I will 


quote: 


Testimony was to the effect that Bridges had praised the Youth Congress and 


mentioned cooperation which he had received from the National 
League, both identified as front organizations of the Communist 
Sears did not consider that this testimony established 
or affiliation with the Communist Party, but did show Bridges’ 
the party and its program— 


Student 


and there is no other mention of the American Youth Congress or the 


Youth Congress in this pamphlet. 
Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman. We 
ferring to paragraph 2 on page 7, right / 
Senator SparKMAN. I have it on page 7, 
tion. 
Senator McCarruy. Will the Chair refer to that ? 
Senator SpARKMAN. Let me quote your exact words. 
Senator McCarruy. If I may, the citation is: 


It originated in 1984 and * * * 


where you give the cita- 


has been—— 


Senator SpARKMAN. Let me quote your exact words. 
Senator McCarruy. If I may, the citation is: 


It originated in 19384 and * * * has been— 


Senator SparKMAN. That is correct, and you see the very last words, 

Senator McCarruy. Let me finish the citation: 

It originated in 19384 and * * * has been controlled by Communists and 
manipulated by them to influence the thought of American youth. 
That is a citation by Attorney General Francis Biddle— 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I am not questioning that. 

Senator McCarruy. Congressional Record, September 24, 1942, 
page 7685. Is there any question about that ? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Yes; and I will come to that 
Let’s get the citations as we go. 

Where you say page 10, apparently you meant to say page 25, and I 


am just trying to correct it, if anybody wants to find it, so they 
be able to do so. 


Senator McCarriy. If you 
parently that page is wrong. 

We will be glad to correct that and have that number corrected. 
There is no question about the citation, however. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Now, in the other citation, where you refer to 
the Congressional Record, 1942, page 7685, there is no mention of the 
American Youth Congress on that page at all, that is, on page 7685 
of the Record for October 1, 1942. However, on page 7444 of the 
Congressional Record for September 24, 1942, Attorney General Bid- 
dle’s comments on the American Youth Congress do appear. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, that, 
should be 7444. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think that is correct. These references were 


run by staff members of this committee, and I felt that the record 
should be made to speak the truth. 


in just a minute. 


will 


say there is nothing on page 10, ap- 
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TELEGRAMS RELATING TO AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS ASSOCIATION 


Now, one other thing. Just as we ended, I made some reference, 
and Senator Fulbright first made the reference, to a telegram that 
Senator Vandenberg had sent to the American Law Students Associa- 
tion: “I wish you all success”; and I have made reference to that tele- 
gram and also to one from Robert H. Jackson, who was then Assistant 
United States Attorney General; one from Senator Schwellenbach, 
who later became Associate Justice of the Supreme Court; one from 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter, who is an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court: one from Mr. Gelson G. Glazier, secretary-treasurer of the 
State Bar Association of Wisconsin; one from Mayor Fiorella La- 
Guardia; one from Dean Leon Green of Northwestern Law School; 
one from Chief Justice Frederick Crane, New York Court of Appeals; 
one from Dean Charles E. Clark, of the Yale Law School; one from 
Prof. James J. Hayden, Catholic University of America; one from 
the National Executive Board of National Lawyers’ Guild; one from 
A. Berle, Jr., chairman, New York City Planning Commission; one 
from Prof. John S. Braidway, director, Legal Aid Clinic of Duke 
University; and one from Senator Robert F. Wagner. 

Some question was raised as to the source of that information. It 
was right in the closing moments, as you may recall. I had it in my 
file, but I did not lay my hands on it immediately. But those were all 
set out in the program of the second annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Law Students Association, held at the Harkness Theater, Colum- 
bia University, Saturday and Sunday, February 12-15, 1939. 

There were four pages, apparently in the program, the first giving 
the title and date, the second stating the purpose and representation ; 
the third states the proceedings; fourth names the sponsors of the 
second annual convention and gives these comments that had been 
received vn the persons whose names I have called. 

I notice, by the way, that Senator William E. Borah was one of 
the sponsors of that meeting, and so was Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah. 

Senator Brewster. Was that the same Senator Borah who advo- 
cated recognition of Communist Russia in 1934? 

Senator SparKMAN. I do not know. I know he was a great Repub- 
lican stalwart from the State of Idaho, and a great American. 

Senator Brewster. I think, since we are having this documented, 
it would be very well to have attention given to the hearings at the 
time Senator Borah advocated that which conclusively demonstrated 
to him why that course should not be taken. Ail prints of that have 
mysteriously disappeared. We don’t need to stop at 1935 or 1936; 
we can go back to 1924. Charles E. Hughes presented the case at 
that time as Secretary of State. 

Senator SparRKMAN. Another great American and another great 
Republican. 

Senator Brewster. Who knew better than to recognize Communist 
Russia. 

Senator McCarriy. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I have not seen the 
wires you referred to. I don’t know whether they were sent or not. 
if they were, I do not believe it is too significant. If some people 
were taken in by the high-sounding name “American Law Students 
Association,” it does not mean too much. The point is that the House 
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Committee on Uu-American Activities, after hearing all of the evi- 
dence, has cited this organization as a front for and doing the work of 
the Communist Party. The citation —_ back to the date of their 
activities. That is the date on which Jessup was a member of the 
organization. 

The Chair asked me if I could find out the dates when Jessup. was 
connected with this organization. His testimony, on page 262 of the 
hearings before the unlamented Tydings C ommittee, indicates that, 


in his opinion, he was still connected with the organization up to Feb- 


ruary or March of 1940. That would cover the time that the organiza- 
tions were being formed for the purpose of subverting youth. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATE BETWEEN THE AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


On page 126 of appendix 9—this in further answer to the Chair’s 
question the other day—I may say that I have not been able to get 
all of the detailed information which the Chair and Senator Fulbright 
asked the other day, because I left immediately after our hearing, and 
since then I have been in Santa Fe, N. Mex., Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Wisconsin, and just got back very late last night. But on page 126 of 
the printed hearings we find this. It names the American Law Stu- 
dents Association plus the others which I have named. It says this: 

The personnel of these organizations reveal an extensive interlocking director- 
ate with the other organizations that are discussed in these volumes. 

On page 425 it shows the interlocking directorate between the Amer- 
ican Law Students Association and the American League Against W ar 
and Fascism, which has been listed as a Communist-controlled organi- 
zation. 

As I say, Mr. Chairman, I intend to give the Chair the complete 
documentation on that interlocking directorate as soon as I can get 
around to it. 

Senator SparKMAN. Right in that connection—Did you say page 
425 in appendix 94 

Senator McCarruy. That appears on page 126 in appendix 9 en- 
titled “Miscellaneous Communist and Communist-Front Organiza- 
tions :” 

The personnel of these organizations reveals an extensive interlocking direc- 
torate with the other organizations that are discussed in these volumes. 

That is the second line from the top. You will find the American 
Law Students Association, bearing union label No. 209, the Com- 
munist print shop union label, is the twentieth on the list on page 126 
of ” ypendix 9. It is appendix 9, volume 17, of public hearings. I 
will be glad to give the chairman my copy. 

Senator SparKMAN. No. The point I want to make is this, and 
this is what I tried to make clear the other day. We are trying to get 
the facts, and as I stated the other day, and as other members of this 
subcommittee stated, dates are important and they are significant. 

Now, volume 9, according to the volume on my desk, was in 1944, 
and the only question I asked you was whether or not you had any- 
thing that related to the period between 1938 and 1940, when, 


apparently, Mr. Jessup was connected with the American Law 
Student’s Association. 
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Senator McCarruy. Senator, one of the difficulties that many of 
the members of this committee seem to have, and I hope they don’t 
before we get through, and I don’t blame them for it at all because I 
know most of the members of the committee have been very busy on 
other work, is that you confuse the date of the citation w ith the date 
the organization was organized to work for and on behalf of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Take, for example, the date 1947. They refer back to the activities 
of the organization in 1937, 1938, and 1939. The date of citation is 
important insofar as a naive gullible person, a well-meaning person, 
out through the country may be concerned,. That date of citation is 
not too important, Mr. Chairman, when we are dealing with a man 
who is our Ambassador at Large, who is in charge of printing for the 
Far East Survey, who knew that he was using the Communist print 
shop; who either knew or should have known that this was a Com- 
munist-front organization. We are not concerned merely with whether 
Mr. Jessup was a member of the Communist Party; we are also con- 
cerned with another item, whether he was so naive and so gullible 
that he went along with the party line, as he did. [am giving you 
his entire history. The date of citation might be important t » Mrs. 
Jones, out in your State, who is well meaning and might te akon 
in by the high-sounding name, American Law Students Association. 
The date of citation should not be too important insofar as Philip 
Jessup is concerned. If he had been taking part in the activities of 
six organizations, later named as fronts for and doing the work of 
the Communist Party, then either he is loyal to the Communist cause, 
or he is so naive that he should not be holding that position he 
is holding. 

Senator SparkMAN. I think we all understand the significance of 
the date of the citation, and likewise the thing that you mention as to 
the previous period of time that it may have covered. I think it was 
Senator Smith who first brought out that thought the other day, that 
the question was, if you have a subsequent citation, does it relate 
back to the period when he was a member of that particular organiza- 
tion. That is all I am trying to do, and T think that is “A = com- 
mittee is trying to do, is to find out if this report in 1944, where the 
American Law Students’ Association was named as a aamicia- 
front organization, whether or not anywhere in there, it was related 
back to that earlier period. I have not been able to find it in running 
down the references which you have given us. 

Senator McCarrny. The Chair now is asking the same question 
he asked the other day, and that is, when this organization became a 
Communist front; in effect, whether it is a Communist front from the 
date of its inception, or whether it became a Communist front after 
Jessup Was associated with it. 

I told the Chair the other day that I would get him a complete pic- 
ture of the interlocking directorate, the activities of this. As I tell 
the Chair now, the minute I got off the stand I left for New Mexico. 
I went from there to Harrisburg, Pa., and I went from there to Wis- 
consin. So please don’t ask me the same questions over again that 
you asked in the closing minutes the other day, because I explained 
then that you would have the information, you would get it as soon 
as I can give it to you. 
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COMMUNIST PRINT SHOP 


I want to call the Chair’s attention to this, in connection with the 
question of whether or not Jessup knew this was a Communist front. 
At the time his name was appearing on the letterhead, he at that time 
was chairman of the Pacific Counc il of the IP R; at that time he was in 
charge of the printing of the publication of that organization, plus 
a vast number of other pamphlets that they were printing, many of 
them by Communist writers. We will get to their names later on. 
He knew at that time where the Communist print shop was. His name 
here is on a letterhead bearing the Communist print shop union label, 
so I hardly think you can assume that Mr. Jessup did not know this 
was a Communist front. 

But beyond that, Mr. Chairman, if you want to waste more time 
asking me about the interlocking directorate, when it became a Com- 
munist front, the evidence on it, I can’t give you that today, as I told 
you the other day, because I have not been in town since I was before 
you the other day. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I suppose you do have these other points later 
in your statement ? 

Senator McCarrny. I think I cover everything. I cover every- 
thing upon which I have information. 

Senator SparKMAN. It is all right to move on, if the other members 
of the committee 

Senator Futsricur. Before you move on, when will you supply this 
information ? 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t know, Mr. Fulbright. I will supply it 
as soon as Lcan. I may get some help, I hope, from the staff of this 
committee. 

Senator Furtpricur. You will supply it at your convenience, I 
presume ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. That is correct. 

Senator SparKMAN. I will say this. Our staff will be very glad to 
work with you—— 

Senator McCarruy. I am sure it will. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Because we want to get the facts. 

Senator McCarruy. 1 am sure the Chair does. I appreciate the 
Chair’s attitude. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Fulbright, the Chair and some of the others 
were asking a number of questions the other day about the Communist 
front called the Coordinating Committee To Lift the Embargo. 

This is on page 6. 

The Chair pointed out that Secretary Stimson at the time Philip 
Jessup advocated that we lift the embargo on the shipment of muni- 
tions to Communist Spain also took that view. 

And I want to call the Chair’s attention to the fact that while Jessup 
switched insofar as England was concerned—follow this, now— 
Jessup said, “Let’s ship war materials to the Communist Government 
in Spain,” but then when it came to the embargo against shipment of 
war materials to England Jessup made a very, very legalistic argu- 
ment that we should not do that. Stimson, however, was consistent. 

He said, “Ship war materials to Spain”; he said, “Ship war materials 
to England.” 
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NEW YORK TIMES-——BRECKINRIDGE LETTERS 


I have in my hand, Mr. Chairman—it is rather lengthy and I prefer 
not to read it—a copy of an analysis of the New York Times Breckin- 
ridge letters. 

Mr. Chairman, in the New York Times in January 1939, from Jan- 
uary 1939 to September of 19389—I am not sure if the dates are on here 
or not, because I hurriedly prepared this late last night or I should say 
early this morning —we have copies of the Jessup letter in regard to 
the shipment of war materials to our friend England, and letters from 
Mr. Breckinridge, analyzing Jessup’s attitude. That is Henry Breck- 
inridge, Assistant Secretary of War from 1915 to 1916. He was a 
Democrat. incidentally, who seconded the nomination of Harr \ Byrd 
for President at the Democratic Convention in 1932. He is a man of 
some import: unce. He cloes ah e xcelle ‘nit job ot pol nting out the 1 Incon- 
sistenc V of P hilip Jessup, and I would like to have this inserted in the 
record at this time. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


{Analysis of New York Times Breckenridge Letters 


JESSUP CHANGES HIS POSITION IN LINE WITH SHIFT O OFFICIAL COMMUNIST 
PARTY LINI 


January 1939: Send arms to Communist-backed Loyalists in Spain? ‘Yes.’ 
September 1989: Send arms to enemies of Communist Russia at beginning 
of World War Il? “No.” 


JESSUP URGES LIFTING ARMS EMBARGO TO HELP COMMUNIST-BACKED LOYALISTS IN 
SPAIN 


On January 30, 1989—38 months before the Communist-backed Loyalists in 
Spain were defeated—Jessup in a letter published in the New York Times urged 
that the United States immediately lift the neutrality embargo of arms to Loyal- 
ist Spain. Giving a wealth of argument, Jessup declared it would be within the 
law to send arms to Loyalist Spain. 

With Soviet Russia actively participating in the Spanish Civil War on the 
side of the Loyalists, the Communist Party line in America at that time was 
working on the side of the Loyalists. One of the big planks in the party line 
was lifting the embargo on arms to Loyalist Spain. 

This letter, signed by Jessup and Charles Burlingham, appears in the New 


» 


York Times of January 31, 1989, page 2 
STALIN-HITLER PACT SIGNED AUGUST 1939 


The signing of the mutual aid pact between Stalin and Hitler set into motion 
in the United States the Communist Party line that the United States should not 
be brought into the war against Stalin nor should it give aid to Stalin’s and 
Hitler’s enemies—France and England. 


JESSUP URGES MAINTAINING EMBARGO TO KEEP ARMS FROM ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
AFTER STALIN AND HITLER BEGAN WORLD WAR II 


Hight months after Jessup urged lifting the arms embargo to help the Com- 
munist forces in Spain, he wrote another letter which was published in the 
New York Times on September 21, 1939, urging the complete opposite in the 
ease of England and France who were fighting the Nazi forces who were in 
league with Soviet Russia. In fact, Jessup declared it would be illegal to send 
arms to France and England. 

It should be noted that this letter was written 1 month after the Hitler-Stalin 
pact was signed. In it Jessup urged that a strict embargo be maintained against 
England and France after those two countries became involved in a war with 
Nazi Germany supported by Communist Russia. 

One of Jessup’s arguments for maintaining a strict embargo against the 
totalitarian regimes: 
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“* * * if the Congress, in order to strengthen the sinews of France and 


England, removes the present embargo so as to enable those powers to gain a 
distinct advantage over their enemy, the United States makes itself in fact the 
ally of those who secure its sustenance.” 

In complete contradiction to Jessup’s previous arguments in the case of the 
Communist forces in Spain, he says: 

“A country such as our own needs today, when its Congress is summoned 
for a particular purpose, to consider honestly, resolutely, and fearlessly the ques- 
tion whether it can modify its law, in order to assist one set of belligerents 
whose cause it favors, without becoming a deliberate violator of the law of 
nations. Unless it can answer that question affirmatively in the best of faith 
and in the light of law and practice, it connot at this time relax its embargoes 
without besmirching its character as an advocate of international justice.” 

A series of letters between Jessup and Charles Cheney Hyde on the one hand 
arguing for maintaining the embargo against England and France, and Henry 
Breckinridge (Democrat and Assistant Secretary of War, 1913-16) on the other 
hand who favored lifting the embargo, developed the following interesting facts: 

“Now let us come to the other letter of Dr. Jessup printed in the Times of 
January 30. It will be recalled that this was just before the total collapse of 
the Loyalist government under the onslaughts of Franco and after 24% years of 
civil war. Candor compels the admission that Dr. Jessup fell back on the tech- 
nical fact that the United States had never recognized the belligerency of either 
party to this civil war, and that, therefore, the United States was not technically 
bound by the laws of neutrality. 

“But as a practical matter, he was advocating that the President lift the 
embargo on arms to Loyalist Spain that there might flow from our shores, 24% 
years after the outbreak of hostilities, a stream of arms and munitions to succor 
the Loyalist armies in their desperate plight. That was an eloquent and closely 
reasoned appeal to change the status after hostilities had commenced. In Jan- 
uary he was urging the exact action in behalf of the Loyalists that he now deplores 
because it would be unneutral and unjust. He justified his stand on arms to 
Spanish Loyalists by saying there was no formal war. 

“With great sincerity and facility, Dr. Jessup found the lawyer’s reasons to 
help those whose cause he then espoused. It is interesting to see that same 
mind now weaving a less tenable thread of argument to the advantage of Nazi 
interest (and Communist interest) and to the disadvantage of the western 
democracies. 

“His reason for raising the embargo at the eleventh hour to Loyalist Spain 
was stated by him as follows: ‘It would further mark a return to our historic 
policy of avoiding intervention in European civil wars by following a strict 
hands-off policy instead of taking affirmative action which, as events have dem- 
onstrated, inevitably affects the outcome of a struggle in which we profess not 
to be concerned.’ This hands-off policy then was to lift the embargo and to per- 
mit the shipment of arms to the losing faction (Communist-backed Loyalists) 
of the Spanish civil war. His hands-off policy now would insure that England 
and France (then fighting the Communist and Nazi forces) could get no arms 
from here” (Breckinridge letter, New York Times, October 1, 1939). 

In answer to the above, Jessup wrote (on October 5, 1939) : 

“* * * we would suggest to those who support repeal of the embargo to 
ask themselves the question and to answer it in all honesty: ‘Would you still 
favor repeal if the situation were the reverse of what it is and if repeal would 
aid Germany instead of the Allies?’ If the answer to that question is ‘no,’ there 
is substantial recognition of what seems to be the obvious fact that the under- 
lying purpose of repeal is to aid the Allies. 

“* * * Ts the United States really ready to flout international law? Is 
it prepared to class itself with those nations whose conduct it has denounced 
as lawless? Somehow one cannot believe that the American people would con- 
sciously and deliberately become a lawbreaking nation. 

“* * * Ts it possible that the United States will now take the stand that 
national policy should be guided not by respect for law but solely by a desire 
to further what is deemed to be a national interest?” 

Henry Breckinridge’s answer follows (October 8, 1939) : 

“I hope there will be indulgence for persistence in adverting to the fact that 
Dr. Jessup signed still another letter to the New York Times on January 30, 
1939. In that letter he argued with great skill that the President should lift 
the embargo on arms to Loyalist Spain. This, it will be remembered, was 
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after 214 years of civil war, when the Loyalist cause was on its last legs, and its 
only chance of salvation seemed to be a sudden flow of American munitions, 

“In his most recent letter, Dr. Jessup insists that those who support repeal 
of the embargo ask themselves this question and answer it in all honesty: 
‘Would you still favor repeal if the situation were the reverse of what it is 
and if repeal would aid Germany instead of the Allies?’ 

“May I ask Dr. Jessup to go back in his mind to the last days of the Spanish 
civil war and ask himself that same question as applied to the Loyalists and 
Franco? Would he have taken the same position and shown the same energetic 
zeal if the situation had been reversed? If the Loyalists had been crushing 
the Franco revolt and that embargo was aiding the Loyalists, would he have 
put forth the same efforts to have the embargo lifted?” 

Senator Sparkman. If the Senator will recall, we put the whole 
letter in the other day. 

Senator McCarrny. We did not put in what I have here. I have 
gotten far beyond that. 


POLICIES TOWARD ENGLAND AND SPAIN 


I would first like to have the opportunity to put the dates that these 
various articles appeared in the New York Times, and for the benefit 

of the Senators who were not here at that time, we have had the 
Library of Congress search the Record, and we find nothing that 
Jessup did after Hitler invaded Russia to indicate that he still felt at 
that time that we should not ship arms to England. Do you follow 
the point? He followed the Communist Party line on Spain. He 
said, “Ship materials to Communist Spain.” He said, “It is perfectly 
legal.” 

When it came to shipping war materials to England during the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact, he said, “No, that is unmoral, it is illegal.” Just 
what other language he used, I don’t know. But the minute Hitler 
invaded Russia, from that time onward, Jessup was completely peace- 
ful about the shipping of war material to Russia. 

Senator Brewster. That was the time the Communist line also 
changed i in this country. They switched. 

Senator McCarrny. Completely so, and the Senator will recall 
the at Frederick V. Field, one of the good friends of Jessup who will 
be covered here later, was leading a parade around the White House 
hurling foul epithets at the President for helping out France and 
England. The picket line continued until about half an hour after 
Hitler invaded Russia. The picket line faded away like that. Your 
party line changed just overnight. 

Senator Brewster. Your statement is that Jessup faded at the same 
time ? 

Senator McCartuy. At the same time. 

Senator SPARKMAN. What was that date? 

Senator McCarruy. I think Hitler invaded Russia June 22, or 21, 
thereabouts. 

Senator Futrientr. That was 1941; wasn’t it? 

Senator McCarrny. 1941; yes. 


STASSEN’S TESTIMONY BEFORE M’CARRAN COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, to get a more complete picture of this attitude on 
Jessup’s part, I would like to refer to the testimony of Governor 
Stassen before the McCarran Committee yesterday, and I would like 
to refer first to page 1981. 
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First let me point out that on page 1975 the record shows that 
Governor Stassen had been sent the notes or rather, a transcript of his 
statement, made at the time that a number of experts were called to 
the State Department to a meeting presided over largely by Mr. 
Jessup. He was told at that time that the notes were c onfidential and 
that the publication of them would be a violation of the Espionage 
Act. However, Senator McCarran yesterday declassified those notes. 
He referred to them. I would like to refer to page 1981, which shows 
that Lattimore, in his 10 points, and I will connect this up with Jessup 
in just a minute, followed the Communist Party line right down to 
the last period. If the Chair Wishes, I will be glad to read the 10 
points into the record. 

Senator Sparkman. May I say this, that Senator McCarran is 
supplying this committee 

Senator McCarruy. T understand that. 

Senator SparKMAN. With the excerpts from the hearings related 
to Jessup. I believe, though, we have not received any since the 25th. 
We are running slightly behind on getting those. We have had them 
through the “te They will all become a part of our records. 


Senator McCarruy. I want this a part of the record at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, f 1 may. 


Senator SpaRKMAN. That is all right. 

Senator McCarrny. First Governor Stassen points out the extent 
to which Lattimore followed the Communist Party line. Let me give 
you one or two of the — int points. Then he discusses a 
versation which he had with Jessup. 


One of the points, for example, was to turn Formasa over to the 
Chinese Communists. 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I would suggest that the witness 
put all the points in, so we have a complete record. I saw this in 
the paper this morning. I would like to see what the significance of 
it is. 

Senator McCarruy. The first point was that Asia should be ap- 
proached as a long-term problem to be studied and deferred; that 
the Russian Communist attention was concentrated first on Western 
Europe, with its industrial strength; that the United States should 
likewise give priority to Europe. 

Their second was that an aid-to-Asia program should not be started 
by the United States until after long and careful study because of the 
coniplexity of Asia and the dangers of a Communist charge of United 
States imperialism. 

Senator Furrricut. Is this Dr. Jessup’s statement ? 

Senator McCartuy. These are the 10 points of Lattimore which 
I will connect up with -Fessup in just a minute. 

Senator Brewsrer. Is this Stassen’s evidence? 


Senator McCarruy. This is Lattimore’s 10 points from Stassen’s 
test! imony. 





con- 


The reason I am reading Lattimore’s 10 points is because IT intend 
to pre from the testimony that Jessup adopted them 100 percent, 
and it does shed additional light upon his following the Communist 
line . Spain and England. We now find he is also following 
1 

Senator Gitterrr. When does the Senator expect to show that? 

Senator McCarriy. As soon as I get through reading it. 
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Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Do I understand what you are read- 
ing now is Mr. Stassen’s testimony based on the notes he took at this 
meeting ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Based not only on the notes, Senator, but based 
upon the transe ript of eve rything that Governor Stassen said. 

So you will have the picture clearly in mind, when Stassen got 
to the meeting and he saw the crowd there. he insisted that he have 
a transcript of everything that he said. He would not take part in 
the meeting until he had the promise of that. The transcript of his 
statements was sent to him within a matter of days or weeks. The 
transcript of his statement was marked “Confidential” and it had the 
following notation on it—I don’t find the notation; it was the usual 
notation that “Publication of the enclosed is in violation of the 
Espion: ige Act.” et a ra and et cetera. 

In addition to that, Governor Stassen kept copious notes. Both his 
notes and the transcript of his statement were made part of the record 
in the McCarran committee. I am now reading Stassen’s testimony 
covering the 10 points which the Lattimore group advocated in the 
Jessup-called hearing. 

Senator Futsrigur. Senator McCarthy, don’t you think you should 
give us how you connect it up first, to see whether or not it is relevant ? 

Senator McCarruy. I will be glad to do that, if the Senator will 
refer to page 1982. 


GROUP OF 10 POINTS 


Mr. Morris. Governor Stassen, did you and other members attending that 
conference oppose those views as they were expressed by this prevailing stomp? 

Mr. STASSEN. I opposed each and every point in this 10-point group and had 
considerable support in the conference in opposition but a minori ity support, and 
in the force and repetition of argument, the Lattimore-Rosigger group prevailed 

I may say that Rosinger has also been named as a member of the 
Communist Party several times before the McCarran committee. 

Again: 

Senator Feravson. I would like to know how long after you did find that the 
State Department was approving or disapproving of certain of these 10 points, 

That is on page 1984. 

Mr. STASSEN. We went on and I opposed these and advanced my position as to 
what we ought to do and I had support. 

Then at a recess, around noon of the third day, I spoke to Dr. Jessup. I said 
I certainly hoped that they would not make the tragic mistake of following this 
recommended program that had been advocated by Mr. Lattimore and his group. 

Senator Ferauson, What did he say? 

Mr. Srassen. He responded that he felt that the greater logic was on that 
side 
meaning the Lattimore side. 

Then again, on page 1986: 

Mr. STassen. There was much evidence in the succeeding weeks that the State 
Department and the United States Government was proceeding to implement 
the Lattimore program. I was following that, of course, very closely out of 
this situation. 

Senator Futsrignt. They did not recognize Red China, did they, 
Which was supposed to be the main point ¢ 

Senator McCartuy. One of the recommendations that Lattimore 
made was that we try and induce England and India to recognize Read 
China and then we follow along. England did recognize them, India 
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did, and luckily the Senate at that time took a great deal of interest 
in this. As I recall, we either—I think there was a petition signed 
by most of the Senators or a resolution passed, and I think we made 
it impossible for them to follow through on that, thank God. 

Senator Smirnu of New Jersey. I think for the record, Senator. it 
might be well to get these 10 points in, so we have them together. 

Senator McCarrny. 1 was going to, except Senator Fulbright ob- 
jected to my putting them in before I gave the Jessup testimony. | 
was starting to read them when Senator Fulbright told me not to. 

Senator Brewster. Finish your other point. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Let me do that, if I may, so I won't split this 
in the middle. 

Again, on page 1988, and I shall not read this, but I call the commit- 
tee’s attention to it, Stassen points out that at that time, at the time 
Lattimore was urging that we recognize Red China, at that time 
well, let me read it, if I may. I can’t find the exact language here, 
but I think this is important, Mr. Chairman, that at the time that 
Lattimore was urging that we recognize Red China, Red China had 
not vet oo red allof China. Just where the Red Chinese were at 
that time, 1 do not recall. I believe they were about crossing the 
Yangtze River, so that huge areas of south China were still in the 
hands of Nationalist China. At that time we find the Lattimore group 
saying, “Recognize Red China,” and we find Jessup going along 
with it. 

On page 1999 you will find the Lattimore group’s program was to 
have England and India first recognize Red China, then we would 
follow along, so it doesn’t look as though we were leading, again part 
of the old policy of “Let them fall, but let it not appear that the United 
States pushed them.” 

Then, on page 2000, to show that Stassen was not alone in this: 

Mr. Morris. We have had testimony before this committee, Governor Stassen, 
by General Fortier of General MacArthur's staff, that Ambassador Jessup early 
in January 1950 expressed the view to him that the United States was about to 
recognize Communist China in a period of 2 or 3 weeks. 

Then to show the extent to which we followed Lattimore’s policy, 
on page 2001: 

Mr. STASSEN. The day that Ambassador Jessup arrived in Japan, the Presi- 
dent of the United States announced that the United States had no intention 
of providing military aid or advice to the Nationalists on Formosa or of using 
its Armed Forces to interfere there, which was widely characterized as the 
abandonment of Formosa by the United States, which was another one of the 
public indications of the implementing of the Lattimore group's policies which 
we followed in the succeeding months. That occurred before Ambassador Jessup 
saw General MacArthur. 

I may say in that connection that one of the things Stassen urged 
Jessup, and begged that he see General MacArthur, that they not for- 
mulate a policy “for Formosa, China, or Asia until they saw MacAr- 
thur, one of the greatest authorities on that point. 


LATTIMORE’S SUGGESTIONS 


Then, starting at the bottom of page 2002, the chairman says: 


Was it to Lattimore or Jessup that you expressed your hope that the policy 
put out by the Lattimore group would not be carried out? 
Mr. SrassEn. To Dr. Jessup. 
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The CHAIRMAN. I caught it to be to Lattimore. 

Mr. STASSEN. No, it was to Dr. Jessup that I said that. I pleaded with him 
not to implement the Lattimore policy. This, you understand, was at the recess 
of the third day when I saw the way the discussion was going, and when I felt 
strongly as to the tragic implications of it for our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. He expressed himself contrary to your views? 

Mr. STASSEN. He said he felt the greater logic was on the position advanced 
by the Lattimore group. 

Senator Futsrignr. Mr. McCarthy, the fact is that the policy they 
followed was not the Lattimore policy; isn’t it / 

Senator Brewster. | think we should have what the policies were, 
if he may be permitted to state them. 

Senator Funtsricnr. I think that is a legitimate question. 

Senator McCarrny. My answer to your question is that we followed 
Lattimore’s recommendations. 

Senator Futsrienr. Did we recognize Communist China ¢ 


QUESTION OF RECOGNIZING RED CHINA 


Senator McCarruy. I intend to give that to you, Mr. Fulbright, if 
you will do this. I am trying to give you information. ; am not 
trying to argue some point With you. [am not arguing a case, I am 
giving you information, Mr. I ulbright, and if you will just sit there 
and listen for a minute, we will both know more about this shortly. 

Senator Futsrienr. I think it is a legitimate question to ask you 
whether or not they did recognize Red China. 

Senator McCarruy. You know we didn’t. Don’t ask a question 
like that. 

Senator Futsricur. Then why do you insist that they followed the 
recommendations of the Lattimore group, the chief point of which 
was the recognition of Red China‘ 

Senator Brewster. That is entirely the conclusion of the committee 
member as to what is the chief point, There are 10 points there, and 
I suggest we have them read, rather than anticipating. 

Senator FutsriGut. | don’t understand the Senator from Maine is 
entitled to interrupt me. 


PROCEDURE OF HEARINGS 


Senator SparkMAN. I had started to suggest a while ago that we 
put in the 10 points at this time, but he said he wanted to make a few 
more comments to show the connection— 

Senator Brewster. Who said that? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Senator McCarthy. 

Senator Brewster. I am not going to have misstatements made, even 
by the chairman. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. | want to say to the Senator from Maine that 
I am not making misstatements, and furthermore, let me say this. In 
our first hearing we proceeded in a most orderly manner, and had no 
trouble getting along whatsoever, and I am quite certain if the Senator 
from Maine, who unfortunately was absent at that time, will just bide 
his time now, we will see that this thing is handled in just as fair and 
objective a manner as possible. Nobody here is trying to run anything 
over on anybody, but I do believe there is such a thing as an orderly 
Inanagement of a committee meeting, and I am going to request that 
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hereafter, before any interruption is made, the Senator desiring to 
propound a question must first address the Chair and be recognized. 

Now let me Say this, and I want to restate this because the record 
will bear it out. At the suggestion of the Senator from Maine not 
many minutes ago I was about to suggest to Senator McCarthy that 
he go ahead and put the 10 points in the record, when Senator 
McCarthy asked that we let him proceed with the quotations from 
Governor Stassen, and we did that. Now, I will leave it up to the 
Senator from Wisconsin if he is through with getting the points in 
that he wanted, the quotations from Governor Stassen. Then I think 
it would be proper at this point to put the 10 points in, just as the 
Senator from Maine suggested. 

Senator Brewsrer. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SPaRKMAN. Gentlemen, the Senator from Maine. 

Senator Brewsrer. 1 am sure that the Senator from Alabama, the 
chairman, intends to be perfectly fair and I have no question of chal- 
lenging it, but if he will examine the record, I am sure he will find, and 
I am sure every member in this room here and everybody knows, that 
Senator Fulbright interrupted Senator McCarthy and asked that 
Senator McCarthy first establish whether or not Jessup was tied up 
with this thing, and at that point Se nator McCarthy said, “Very well, 
if vou wish that, I will be glad to do it.” 

He then proceeded to show that Jessup was tied in with this thing. 
That Iam sure you will find. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. The Senator from Maine is correct. 

Senator Brewster. That is all the point IT was seeking to make. 

Senator SPaRKMAN. But the point I was making is that at a still 
later time the Senator from Wisconsin asked to be allowed to proceed 
until he finished with Governor Stassen’s statement. 

Now let me ask the Senator from Wisconsin if he has finished, and 
if he is ready at this point to read the 10 points without comment, if he 
will, and without interruption from the committee, which I think 
would be proper—if he will just read them, one, two, three, right on 
down to the end. 

Senator McCartiry. Mr. Chairman, may I say that 1 was proceed- 
ing to do that and Senator Fulbright, and he may have been entire ‘ly 
correct in that, suggested I first connect Jessup up with this, and the 

Chair is right, that when I was halfw: ay through the evidence con- 
eee Jessup up with the Lattimore recommendations, the Chair 
offered to let me read the 10 points, and I thought as long as we were 
halfway through the connecting link we should finish 

Senator Brewster. Then we were both right; I understand. 

Senator Guuterre. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrmMan. Senator Gillette. 


IDENTIFYING THE 10 POINTS 


Senator Giterre. I want to interrupt at this point, before these 10 
points are read, to have them identified. Are they points that were 
made by Mr. Stassen in his testimony before the McCarran commit- 
tee, or are they quotations by Mr. Stassen from a Lattimore state- 
ment? 

Senator McCarrnuy. The 10 points were testified to by Governor 
Stassen based upon the notes which he took at the round-table con- 
ference, plus a transcript of his own statements. 
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I may say the McCarran committee asked the State Department for 
a complete transcript of what occurred at that round-table conference. 
The State Department said that was classified and they could not 
give that to the McCarran committee, so the points are not direct 
quotes from anything that Lattimore said, but Stassen’s testimony, 
based upon his own notes and upon a transcript of his own statements. 

Senator Gitterre. These 10 points, then, are Mr. Stassen’s testi- 
mony before the McCarran committee, based on some notes that he had 
taken, memoranda, as to these various points, these 10 points, that 
are being presented ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Based not only upon notes, but upon a steno- 
graphic word-for-word report of what Stassen said at that meeting. 


WHAT CONNECTION DID JESSUP HAVE WITH THE 10 POINTS 


In other words, when Stassen would get up and argue against any 
of those points, he has a complete stenographic report of his remarks, 
Do you follow me, Senator? 

Senator Gituterre. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. In addition to that, he had his own notes taken 
of the remarks made by other individuals. 

Senator Gittetre. Mr. Chairman, the witness will recall that when 
he started to read them, I asked whether he would connect Dr. Jessup 
with that, and he said he would at a later time. Subsequently the 
Senator from Arkansas asked that they be connected before they were 
read. Has any evidence, that the Senator has available, connecting 
Dr. Jessup with these 10 statements been presented now 4 

Senator McCarrnuy. I am glad to go over that again. 

Senator Gitterre. You don’t need to go over it again, if you will 
just tell me whether that is the complete statement you have connect- 
Ing Dr. Jessup with these. 

Senator McCarrny. If you ask me is it the complete statement, I go 
to town late last night. I read over this testimony. I P ricked out the 


points which I thought were the highlights. As to whether there 
are any other points in here that might be covered, I a not know, 
Senator. L went over this hurriedly, marked what I considered the 


high points, and one of the high points to my way of thinking was 
Stassen’s testimony that he went to Jessup and said, in effect, “Mr. 
Jessup, ples ise don’t follow the Lattimore line: it will be tragic for 
America’; and Je sssup said, “The greater logic is along the Lattimore 
line.’ and I may say that Governor Stassen, in a brilliant piece of 
testimony, took the 10 points, point for point, and showed how the 
State Department either followed the Lattimore line or tried to follow 
it right down to the last detail. 

Senator Gitterre. I thank you, Senator. That completes the piec- 
ture, so far as 1 am concerned. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. Suppose you do this, in order that we may 
have it. Let's get the 10 points, and then we can ask questions relat 
ing to them and pick up one at a time. 

Senator McCarruy. I would appreciate doing that. 

I have read the first two, as I recall it. 

The third major point was that the Russian Communists were not 
as aggressive as Hitler and would not be apt to take direct military 
action to expand their empire. 
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The fourth major point was that the United States should recog- 
nize the Communist people’s Republic Government of China under 
the leadership of Mao Tse-tung at an early date. 

The fifth point was that the United States should encourage the 
recognition of the Communist people’s Republic Government by 
Britain and India and follow with its own recognition soon thereafter. 

Their sixth point was that it should be United States policy to turn 
Formosa over to the Chinese Communist Government. 

Their seventh point was that it should be United States policy to 
permit the Chinese Communists to take Hong Kong if they insisted. 

Their eighth point was that Premier Nehru had shown reactionary 
and arbitrary tendencies and should not. be leaned on or assisted 
as a leader of non-Communist forces in Asia. 

Their ninth point was that the United States should not approve 
of the blockade of the Communist Chinese coast by the Chinese Na- 
tionalists under Chiang Kai-shek, should assist in breaking it, and 
should send economic aid to the area of China under Communist 
control. 

Their tenth point was that no aid should be sent to the non-Com- 
munist Chinese guerrillas in the south of China, nor to Chiang Kai- 
shek forces and the military supplies en route to them should be 
cut off. 

Those are the 10 points, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, if the Chair cares to, and I think this is an important part of 
this picture, I would be glad to go over the brief discussion which 
Mr. Stassen had on each one of those points. If the Chair is going 
to introduce all of the testimony he may not care to take up the time 
doing that today. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I may say this. It will not be necessary to 
print all of the testimony in the he aring, but it will be available for 
every member of the subcommittee. 

Senator McCarruy. This testimony is very brief. May I make a 
suggestion? It is very, very important on the subject of the extent to 
which Jessup followed the Communist line and helped to sell out 
Asia. I would strongly urge that it all be made part of the record, 
but the Chair is running the committee. 

Senator Futsrigur. Mr. Chairman, is it proper to ask a question 
about the 10 points? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 

Let me say this about this matter right here. I believe it would be 
better for us to wait until we receive from Senator McCarran’s com- 
mittee his transer ipt. because they have been giving it to us in a very 
compact manner. Then we can decide whether or not to put that in 
the record. 

Senator Fulbright ? 


ORDERLY PROCEDURE 


Senator Futpricnr. In view of that last remark, I wondered if it 
would not be more orderly procedure, and save time, if we followed 
the prepared statement that Senator McCarthy furnished us at the 
last hearing and completed it. By that time maybe we will all have 
had an opportunity to see the transcript which we are now discussing. 
It is rather difficult to follow this when I haven’t seen a copy of it, 
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and it is all new material, whereas the material which he submitted 
the other day we have had an opportunity to see and we could dispose 
of it, I think, fairly rapidly, and then return to this. That is a sug- 
gestion as to orderly procedure. We can get completely bogged down 
in this material, because none of us has had an opportunity to study it. 
] just suggest that. 

We all have this other material, and I think probably have prepared 
questions to try to clarify what is contained in it. 

However, with regard to the 10 points, since it has now been stated, 
1 would like to ask the witness if, as a matter of fact, this Govern- 
ment, the State Department, did follow the 10 points? Apparently 
Mr. Stassen’s views prevailed on the State Department; they did not 
recognize Red China; they did not turn over Formosa; they did not 
encourage the C ommunists to take Hongkong, to my knowledge; and, 
in fact, ‘they have stated that they tried to persuade the British not 
to recognize Red China, and told them that the United States would 
not recognize Red China. 

Isn't that a fact, in the actual developments ? 

Senator McCarrny. No. 

Senator Futsricur. In what respect is it not? I think you have 
admitted that we have not recognized Red China, and we have not 
turned over Formosa. Is that not right? 

Senator McCarrny. Let me, before I answer that—I am sorry, 
Senator; I will get back to that. There is an item on page 2014 of 
Stassen’s testimony—— 

Senator Fursricur. The witness’ answers are never responsive. 
You ask him a question, and he immediately proceeds to read from 
some other point. 

Senator McCartruy. I am trying to cull the information in here 
and if the Senator will forget that he is trying to be a lawyer for a 
few minutes, and we are just trying to get together and bring this 
information out, we will get along very well. I have important ma- 
terial I want to put in the record. I intend to put it in if I am 
appearing before the committee. I intend to answer the questions 
as I see the facts, not as the Senator from Arkansas would like to 
have me answer them. My answers are not going to be dictated by 
the Senator from Arkansas or anyone else. I am going to give the 
facts as the »y are. I am going to give them in detail, and I am sure 
the Chair wants those facts. 

Senator Futsrigutr. Then that means you will not answer any 
questions asked by the Senator from Ar kansas ? 

Senator McCarrnuy. It means I will answer every question asked 
by the Senator from Arkansas regardless of whether I think it is 
important or unimportant. J shall answer them as often as you ask 
them. 

Senator SparkMAN. Let me ask you this question with reference to 
procedure and ask the members of the subcommittee the same thing. 

It seems to me that the suggestion made by Senator Fulbright is a 
good suggestion, since not a single one of us, I assume, has seen that 
transcript until just now, of yesterday. And it seems to me that we 
might proceed with your pre ‘pared statement. In the meantime, let 
the members of the subcommittee be sc anning the testimony given yes- 
terday, and perhaps this afternoon we can be better prepared to let 
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you discuss further the tie-up which you contend there is between 
Jessup and the Lattimore program. 

Senator McCarrny. I should be glad to do that. 

Senator Sparkman. If there is no objection, we will leave this off 
until we complete your prepared statement, and then come back to it. 

Senator McCarruy. I do not like to leave the Senator hanging in 
the air in his question. He asked a question, and I will be glad to 
answer it. 

Senator SparkMAN. I suggest that we leave off the questioning on 
this until we complete your other statement, and then we will return 
to it. ‘That will give us all an opportunity to scan these hearings. 

Senator McCarrny. Just so I can complete what I was reading 
from, I have one more paragraph that I am sure the Chair won’t ob- 
ject to my reading, to complete the tie-up in the Jessup and Latti- 
more recommendations. On page 2014: 


Mr. STaAssen. Senator Vandenberg told me in this conference he was called 


into, which he said was the only conference that he had been called into on 
Asiatic policy, it was there proposed by Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup to 
the President that the supplies which were then being loaded in ships in Hawaii 

d San Francisco for the Chiang Kai-shek Government be dramatically stopped 
as a move toward world peace. 

¢ y tp les ‘ 1 . 

Let me say to the Senator from Arkansas that I will be glad to an- 
swer his question, except the Chair prefers that we proceed to it this 
afternoon. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Suppose we go to page 8. 


CHINA AID COUNCIL 


Senator McCarruy. “Communist Front No. 5,” on page 8 


The China Air Council combined with the American Committee for Chinese 
War Orphans. 


[t appears on the letterhead that Mr. Jessup is connected with this 
and not Philip Jessup. However, the testimony given by Jessup is as 
follows on December 8, 1949: 


Did you know whether your wife in 1947 was a member of the dire 


ctors of 
the China Aid Council? 


This was in the Hiss trial, incidentally, I believe. 


Mr. Jessup. I believe she was. 

Qcvesrion, And was she friendly with Mrs. Hiss at that time? 

Mr. Jessup. Yes, sir. 

QuEsTION. Are you a member or have you been associated with the China 
Aid Council? 

Jessup. I have never been a member of it. had some association with it. 

(vuesTION. Did you tell us in what manner you were associated with—your 
desc ription now is 


Jessup. 1 don’t remember specific contacts. I remember that we had ques 
tions of common interest about arranging meetings, publications, things of that 
kind. 

Phe date of that 1s December 8, 1949, in which he stated his con- 
nection as late as 1947. 

The first citation is dated 1942 by the House committee, cited as a 
su ibsidi ary of the American League for Peace and Democracy; cited 
again in 1948: e¢ ited as a Communist front and a subsidiary organiza- 
tion of the American League for Peace and Democracy. 
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Now you will note two letterheads—one 1941, the other 1944—both 
containing the name of Mrs. Jessup, plus Jessup’s testimony that he 
was associated with it at a later date. 

Now I would like to give the committee the testimony taken before 
the McCarran committee on this Communist-controlled, Communist- 
run organization. It is the testimony of Elizabeth Bentley on the 
China Aid Council, August 14, 1951. 


IDENTIFYING MILDRED PRICE 


The committee will recall that Bentley was head of one particular 
spy. ring. First Miss Bentley identified Mildred Price as a secret 
Communist agent. ‘Then she had this to say: 


Mildred Price was a member or executive secretary of the China Aid Council 
COUNSEL, Member or executive secretary ? 


Miss Ben?rLey. Executive secretary, which is tantamount to being the head 
of it. That was a Communist-dominated organization. 


So, we find that an espionage agent, Mildred Price, was running 
the China Aid Couneil. 


The CyHatrrMan. What was the name of that organization 


Miss Bentiey. The China Aid Council. At that time it was located, 1 think, 
around Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue. 

CouNsEL. Was the China Aid Council completely dominated by the Communist 
Party? 

Miss BENTLEY. Yes; according to what she [Mildred Price] told me _*- 8 
Mr. Golos [a top Moscow-trained agent] told me the same thing and later Earl 
Browder told me the same thing 

COUNSEL. Mildred Price’s as sist int was the woman named Mentana Sayers? 


Miss BENTLEY. Michael Sayers’ wife. 

CounseEL, Did you know her to be a Communist ? 

Miss Bentley. Mildred told me that. 

Incidentally, Golos was Bentley *g contact for a Ww hile. HI > Was t| 
man to whom she delivered the secret material she wot in Wa ‘cngken, 
Communist front No. 6, page 11. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Some members of the committee nay Want to 
ask you questions on No. d. Let’s take them up one ata time. Sena 
tor Fulbright ¢ 

Senator Funsrignutr. Mr. McCarthy, then, it is your theory that 
Mr. Jessup, who himself was not a member of this council, but his wife 
was, Was associated with it because of that? 

Senator McCarrny. No. If the Senator had listened to me and 
will read at the bottom of page 8, he will find that Jessup under oath 
admits his wife’s—I may say his wife was not merely a member; she 
was on the board of directors of the organization, run by a Communist 
agent, and Philip Jessup—on the bottom of page 8, if the Senator 
will refer to the questions and answers, he will find that Jessup admit- 
ted association with it. He said, “I remember we had « question s of 
common interest, arranging meetings, publications, and things of that 
kind.” So you find Jessup arranging meetings for this Communist 
organization, putting out the public ations. and so forth 

Senator Fursrieirr. Is that quotation there after the asterisks a 
complete quotation from the record 4 

Senator McCarruy. So far as I know, it is complete, Senator. 
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ADDING TO QUOTED TESTIMONY 


Senator Funsricutr. Would you be surprised to know that you have 
left out a section of the testimony between the line “I have never been 
a member of it. I had some association with it.”? Do you know that 
there is some material in there that is not indicated on your transcript? 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you this: Is it your statement that 
the answer is not complete: “I have never been a member of it. I had 
some association with it.’ ? 

I would be very surprised to find it is not a complete answer. I 
would not be surprised to find there are many other questions and 
answers. I only picked out pertinent parts of the testimony in this 
case. 

Let me ask you this: Is that answer which is set forth on page 8, 
according to the transcript you have, complete or not 4 

Senator Futsricur. Mr. McCarthy, you in your asterisks, after 
the line “Yes, sir,” indicate something is left out, but after the next 
Jessup line you do not indicate that anything i is left out, where, as a 
matter of fact, something is left out. 

For the record, I wish to read the whole statement. 

Senator McCarruy. I am sure the Senator will accommodate me in 
this. I don’t have the Hiss testimony before me. Is the answer com- 
plete or not? 

Senator Futrricur. It is not complete. 

Senator McCarrny. Will you tell me what is left out of that 
answer ¢ 

Senator Fursrient. I am going to read it to youina moment. The 
transcript you prepared indicates something is left out in one case, and 
in the next place it does not. 

Senator Brewster. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Futsricut. I will yield for a question. 

Senator Brewster. Is it not customary that asterisks are introduced 
when you take something out of a sentence, but when you conclude a 
statement you do not use the asterisks? 


FORMER JESSUP TESTIMONY 
Senator Futsricnt. I will read the official transcript, as follows: 
QUESTION. Are you— 
which is the same as this—- 


a member or have you been associated with the China Aid Council? 
ANSWER. I have never been a member of it. I had some association with it. 





The next question in the official transcript is as follows 

Senator McCarriy. May I interrupt here? Let me have this cour- 
tesy, if I may. 

Senator Sparkman. Let’s get some continuity on this. You will 
have plenty of opportunity od ask your question. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, may I—— 

Senator SpARKMAN. Bieta McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. Let’s have a little fairness. Let’s be honest 
about this. 

senator SparkKMAN. Let me finish my statement, at least. As I 
understand, what Senator Fulbright wants to do is to put the whole 
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thing there in one package. Now, it seems to me he is certainly 
entitled to do it. Now, what is it you wanted to insert ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I wanted this record clear at this point, and I 
think we should be completely honest here. I asked Mr. Fulbright, I 
said, “Mr, Fulbright, is the answer I have here complete ¢”; the answer, 
“I have never been a member of it. I had some association with it. 

He said, “No; that answer is not complete,” meaning that I had cut 
part of the answer out. 

Mr. Fulbright has now read the answer. I wanted to show that the 
answer that he read is identical, word for word, with the answer I 
have here. 

Senator SparkKMAN. We will admit that. 

Let me Say this. I do not know how others understood it, but what 
I understood was that he meant that the series of questions and an- 
swers that you had there was not complete. I did not understand that 
he meant you omitted words from any individual answer, but that 
there was a series of questions and answers, and, as I understand, he 
wants to give the whole series at one time. 

Let me suggest that Senator Fulbright start over and read all of it, 
in order to get the whole series at one point. 

Senator Fursrigur. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate doing that. Of 
course, my own feeling is that it is a deception and misleading the com- 
mittee to purport to quote the whole thing and not indicate he deleted 
it, whereas he has deleted 

Senator SparkMAN. Let’s defer any arguments. 

Senator FuLpricnt (reading). 

QueEsTION, Are you a member or have you been associated with the China Aid 
Council? 

ANSWER. I have never been a member of it. I had some association with it. 

QvuESTION. What association did you have? 

ANSWER. My association with it was at the time when I was actively interested 
in the Institute of Pacific Relations, which is concerned with a study of the 
problems of the Far East, and in that connection we had contacts with other or- 
ganizations also interested in parts of the Far East. 

QUESTION. Did you tell us in what manner you were associated with—your 
description now is 

ANSWER. I don’t remember specific contacts. I remember that we had ques- 
tions of common interest, about arranging meetings, publications, things of that 
kind, but I have no recollection of detail on it. 

The last—about—eight words, you will note, are left out, and that 
complete question and answer is left out in the center, between those 
two questions. I think they do have a bearing upon the point here, in 
that they indicate that the association was very casual, and only because 
he was in another institute which we will take up later, which had 
common questions and common interests involving the Far East. 

I think that in presenting to the committee a statement such as this 
it is only fair that the committee be given the complete statement. 
Certainly that is pertinent to it. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Senator Fulbright, had you finished ? 

Senator Futsrianr. That is the official testimony: is it not ? 

Senator McCarrny. If the Senator has the transcript, and he has 
read it, I assume it is. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I did not, nor do I propose to, give all 
of the testimony in the Hiss case, all of the testimony from the McCa1 
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ran hearings. I pick out portions which I think will be of benefit to 
the committee. 

T want to shed some additional light on the additional question which 
the Senator from Arkansas read. He said that Mr. Jessup said he 
was associated with the China Aid Council while he was there with the 
IPR, the Institute of Pacific Relations, and that they had common in- 
terests. I think there is no question about that. We already know 
that the China Aid Council was controlled by the Communist Party. 
Here is the testimony from page 1002 of the McCarran committee, by 
Louis Budenz. He says: 

The Politburo declared the Institute of Pacific Relations repeatedly to be a 
captive organization completely under control of the Communist Party. 

He shows that it was completely under control from 1935 to 1945. 
Jessup’s connection with the IPR ran from 1943, I believe, until 
1945, so that makes this testimony doubly damning insofar as Jessup 
is concerned, and I thank the Senator from Arkansas for adding the 
connection with this other Coniunist-controlled organization to 

he testimony. 

Senator Funtsricur. We will come to the IPR in a few moments. 

Senator McCarruy. I have come to it already. 

Senator Fursrigur. Do you consider that membership in the 
IPR in itself is suspicious ¢ 

Senator SPaARKMAN. That is No. 6. We will come to that. ‘That 
opens up the whole subject of No. 6. Let’s hold off questions on that 
until we finish with No. 5. 

Senator Futbsricur. Well, I think it is one small question perti- 
nent to his last observation. T merely want to ask him, do you con- 
sider membership in the IPR itself a suspicious fact with regard to 


Mr. Jessup? 
PRECEDENTS OF INTERROGATION 


Senator McCarry. Senator, the IPR, when originally organized, 
was organized for an excellent purpose, organized back in the 


twenties. I am going to answer vour question, Senator. Up until 
even as of today, on the board of trustees, the 50 member board of 


trustees or up until—— 

Senator Fubsricur. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the question, and 
I will ask it later. I don’t Waht us to go into the whole history of 
the organization. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator Brewster ? 

Senator Brewsrer. I simply say that, if Senator McCarthy feels 
that he wants to answer that question after it has been asked. i think 
lhe should certainly have the privilege. 

[ want to call attention to a very interesting precedent in that 
When Senator Borah—1I bring him up again—proposed recognizing 


Russia, after Secretary Tlughes got halfway through presenting the 
reasons why we should not, Senator Borah wanted to drop the case, 
mecretary Hughes insisted on his right to present the whole thing. 


| don’t know whether Senator MeCarthy wants to answer or not. but 
I do not think a fellow should ask a question and, when he does not 


like the answer, say “I withdraw it. 
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Senator Futsrient. It isn’t that I don’t like the answer. I wasn’t 
getting an answer. I didn’t ask him the history of the IPR. I asked 
him a very simple question. 

Senator Brewster. | think the witness is the one to determine what 
he wants to answer; and, if the committee thinks he is wandering too 
far afield, they can determine that. 

Senator SPARKMAN. My only thought is that the IPR is the sub- 
ject of No. 6, and it seems to me we could do a better job by finishing 
with No. 5 before moving into No. 6. 

Are there any other questions on No, 54 

Senator Futsricur. I do have some. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CHINESE WAR ORPHANS 


Senator McCarrny. What do you know about the American Com- 
mittee for Chinese War Orphans ! 

Senator McCarruy. It has been cited as a Communist front, as I 
recall, a number of times. I can’t give you the citation offhand. We 
can get that for you. 

Senator Brewster. You have that in your statement; haven't you? 
Isn’t that shown on the statement‘ It appears on page 5. 

Senator McCartruy. Have I got it on page 5, the citation on that? 

No; the citation is on the China Aid Coune 1. Senator Fulbright 
now is asking about the attiliated American Committee for Chinese 
War Orphans, and I can get the citations on that. 

Do you follow me on that, Senator Brewster / 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. The citations cover the parent organization, 

To the best of my knowledge, it has been cited a number of times 
as a front for and doing the work of the Communist Party. 

Senator Futprieur. According to this letterhead, it Says, “(om- 
bined with the American Commuttee for Chinese War Orphans.” 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Senator Fursriair. Is it not a fact that Mrs. Jessup concentrated 
her work for the American Committee for Chinese War Orphans 
which was originally a separate organization 4 

Senator McCarriy. Senator, 1 don’t believe Mrs. Jessup has been 
onthe stand. Ihave no way of getting information from Mrs, Jessup. 
I know that she was a good friend of Mrs. Hiss, according to Jessup's 
testimony, and that they worked with this organization. She is listed 
as a me mibe rot the board ot directors, which is listed not merely asa 
normal front but completely controlled and run by a Communist 
espionage agent. As to what her particular activities were, I frankly 
don’t have them detailed. and obviously could not have 7 detail 

Senator Futsriaur. Do you assert the charge that Mrs. J ot was 
in any Way connected with the American League for Peae and 
Democr: acy t 

Senator McCartriy. I haven’t, Senator. I could check on that, if 
Vou like. It seems to me the China Aid Couneil, as | recall, did COl- 
siderable—I may be wrong on this—work with the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. I haven’t taken any time studying Mrs. 
Jessup’s background except, and L would not have used this citation 

Mrs. Jessup except, that it appears that Jessup himself was very 
active in it, you understand. 
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SPONSORS OF AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CHINESE WAR ORPHANS 


Senator Futsrieur. Do you know anything about the sponsorship 
of the American Committee for Chinese Orphans? 

Senator McCarrny. We could get that for you, as I say. I don’t 
have any document showing that Jessup was alliliated with that, so I 
didn’t get that. You see, there are hundreds of Communist fronts, 
that I don’t have the information on today. 

Senator Fursrienr. I am informed, Senator McCarthy, that 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek and her two sisters were sponsors of the 
American Committee for Chinese War Orphans. Do you have any 
knowledge of that ? 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, if you want to testify I think you 
should do the same as I do, and that is, put yourself under oath so 
we can find out where you got the information. I don’t know what 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek’s connection, if any, was with the American 
Committee for Chinese War Orphans. I just got through telling you 
that I haven't checked the background of that organization except 
“a I understand it has been cited as a Communist front, When it 

as taken over by the Communist Party, when their infiltration be- 
came so complete they controlled it, I don’t know. If the Senator 
wants that I would suggest that with the aid of the committee staff 
we can get him all of the details on that matter. 

Senator Futnrigur. Do you know, Senator McCarthy, when Mrs. 
Jessup severed her connection with the China Aid Council? 

Senator McCarriry. The only testimony we have on that, Senator, 

Mr. Jessup’s testimony : 

Did you know whether your wife in 1947 was a member of the directors of 
the China Aid Council? 

Jessup. I believe she was. 

QveEstTion. And was she friendly with Mrs. Hiss at that time? 

Jossup. Yes, sir. 

So that Jessup says she was still a member in 1947. That was 5 
years after it was first cited as a Communist front. 

I beg you pardon, the Senator asked me a question, whether I knew 
this was associated with the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy. The answer to that is “Yes.” The House of Representatives 
report dated June 25, 1942, page 16, savs it was. 

Senator Futsricur. I asked you if Mrs. Jessup was in any Way con- 
nected with the American League for Peace and Democracy ! 

Senator McCarruy. I have no information that Mrs. Jessup be- 
longed to the American League for Peace and Democrac y. 

Senator Futsrienr. Or had any connection with it? 

Senator McCarrny. The connection would be that this organiza- 
tion on which she sits as a member of the board of directors, was a 
subsidiary of that. 

If you want to call that a connection or not, I do not know. Senator 
Smith, you look puzzled. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Very much puzzled. 

Senator McCarriy. Mrs. Jessup was a member of the board of 
directors of the China Aid Council. The Senator’s question was, Did 
Mrs. Jessup have any connection with the American League for Peace 
and Democracy? My answer is “Yes,” to this extent: 
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The House committee has stated that the China Aid Council is a 
subsidiary of the American League for Peace and Democracy. ‘That 
is the only connection I know of. 

Senator Brewster. I think if you look on page 30—— 

Senator Funsricur. I want to finish my questioning, then yield to 
the other Senators for the other questions. I have only a few more. 

Senator Brewster. May I ask a question of the Senator’ Has he 
this list of subversive organizations 4 

Senator Futprient. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. That appears on page 52, somewhat more than 
Senator McCarthy has developed, if he is interested in that point. 


THE TEA BUSINESS 


Senator Futsricuyr. I was interested in knowing if he had evidence 
of any connection with Mrs. Jessup. 

Do you know, Mr. McCarthy, referring to your letter on page 9— 
Teall your attention to the last paragraph which Says: 

Mrs. Blaisdell is certainly a swell volunteer worker. Mrs. Jessup got a long 
letter from her today in which she explained the ins and outs of the tea business 
there. 

Do you know what the “tea business there” refers to? 

Senator McCarruy. No. 

Senator Futsricur. Do you know whether it had any Communist 
affiliation or not 4 

Senator McCartny. The tea business? I do not know whether 
there are Communists in the tea business. I do not know whether 
they drink tea or what they do. 

Senator Futsricur. Mrs. Jessup, 1 am informed, was chairman of 
a group that in 1941 sent roughly $1,000 a week to Madam Chiang 
Kai-shek through the sale of tea in the United States under the 
auspices of the American Committee for Chinese War Orphans. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I think at 
some time there has got to be a determination of whether or not com- 
mittee members are eon ¥ to be allowed to pro e¢ cl to this extent, to 
practically testify. 

Senator Futsrienr. I asked him if he didn’t know about that. He 
submitted this letter which refers to this fact. I thought he might 
be informed about the significance of some of the material he submits. 

Senator Brewster. The Senator said “I have been informed.” 

Senator Fuispricur. He has been so busy he hasn’t had time to check 
many of these things because he just got in late last night. 

Senator McCarruy. I wouldn’t have checked the tea 
if I had got in early. 

Senator SparkMAN. I assume he is laying a predicate that he hopes 
to follow with later testimony, perhaps when Mr. Jessup appears. 


uUSsIness, even 


MRS. JESSUP’S ASSOCIATION 


Senator Fursrienr. I have one further question, based on the fact 
that apparently the principal link between Mr. Jessup and these two 
committees or organizations is through the fact that Mrs. Jessup was 
a member of the board. 
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I think, Senator McCarthy, you are not a married man, are you? 

Senator McCarruy. That is correct. 

Senator Futsricut. Have you ever been married ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. No. 

Senator Funrsricur. Do you think it is rather hard on a man to 
hold him responsible for all his wife’s associations¢ My wite, for 
example, joins all sorts of organizations. 

Senator McCarriy. Before we discuss your wife, let’s answer the 
question. I will be glad to discuss your wife after that. 

Your question was, “Is it correct, Senator, that the only connection 
Jessup had with this Communist-controlled organization was through 
his wife?” 

The answer is “No,” if the Senator will refer to the bottom of page 8. 

Senator Futsricut. I didn’t say “the only.” You misquoted me. 

Senator McCarrny. a me answer your question. 

Senator Futsrieur. You misquoted me. I didn’t say “the only asso- 
ciation.” 

[ said “the principal link.” There is quite a difference. 

Senator McCarruy. The answer is “No.” 

The testimony is: 

Question. Did you tell us in what manner you were associated with—your 
description now is—— 

Jessup. I don’t remember specific contacts. I remember that we had questions 
of common interest about arranging meetings, publications, things of that kind. 

Now, when he is arranging meetings, arranging publications with 
a Communist-controlled organization, run by an espionage agent, let’s 
not blame his wife for that. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I think Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek has been chiefly convicted on the activities of his wife’s rel- 
atives, which I always thought was very unjust. 


MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Senator Fursrientr. I wanted to observe, my wife, I find, joins 
organizations about which I know very little. For example, I think 
she was a member of the Red Cross when the president of it was that 
well-known subversive and conspirator that you attacked, Mr. George 
Catlett Marshall. Do you think that makes me suspect ? 

Senator McCarruy. Let me have that question again. 

Senator SparkMAN. Let the reporter read it. 

(The question was read.) 

Senator McCarrnuy. The Senator has misquoted what I said about 
George Catlett Marshall, and I think he did it purposely, and I think 
we should knock this off. Let’s be honest and fair here now. I gave 
a history of George Catlett Marshall, and the Senator might well read 
that. That history was drawn not from the pen of McCarthy but 
from the pen of about 25 or 380 men who took part in the last great war, 
men like Leahy, Mark Clark, Winston Churchill, men who were writ- 
ing about it, such as Hanson Baldwin. We gave a complete history 
of the activities of George Catlett Marshall, so don’t try to put words 
into my mouth, Senator. I think we can do much better here if we 
stick to the facts on Jessup. We should all be interested in deter- 
mining whether Jessup is fit to serve. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Let’s proceed with the questions. 
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Senator Funsrientr. If we could compete with Jessup nothing 
would suit me better, but you brought in Mrs. Jessup, and you make it 
a significant link between him and one of these organizations. I 
think it is going far afield, myself. 

Senator McCarruy. Does the Senator want to discuss Marshall 
now ¢ 

Senator Fuuericnr. IT think it is rather ridiculous to blame Mr. 
Jessup for all the associations of his wife. I wouldn’t be responsible 
forall mine. I don’t know what meetings she attends lots of times. 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL, MAY 1941 


Mr. Chairman, I think for the record, regarding the question about 
Mrs. Jessup and the tea business, this is good en my regarding it. 
This is the Ladies Home Journal. May 1941,and 11 


Dr. Phyllis Ackerinan, of the American Committee for Chinese War Orphans, 
has been telling us that from their sales of fine teas they've been able to send 
about $1,000 a week to Madam Chiang Kai-shek, one of the three Soong sisters 
in the picture, for the 30,000 children under her care. And as the generalissimo’s 
wife says $20 will maintain and educate a Chinese child for a year, every pound 
of tea they sell goes a long way, in two directions. The pound we bought was 
Lapsang Souchong, a rich, smoky South China black. The kind J. P. Morgan 
drinks and that his father drank before him. 

You don’t think Mr. Morgan would be suspect for having drunk this 
tea: do you! 

Senator McCarrnuy. Mav I see the article, Mr. Chairman / 

First let me say that the Senator says that he considers it improper 
to show that Mrs. Jessup Was on the board of directors of a Commu- 
nist-run organization, and indicates that he should not be blamed if 
his wife h: id engaged in those activities. 

First. I don’t believe that the Senator’s wife would engage in those 
activities. If she had. if she was on the board of directors of a Com 
munist organization dedicated to the cause of communism, run by a 
Communist espionage agent, | would think that would be a very 
important link, and very important evidence if we were determining 
whether the Senator should represent us. 

The Senator read from an article dated 1941 in which somebody 
claims that this Communist organization sent Madam Chiang Kai 
shek tea. I don’t know who is responsible for it; I don’t know whether 
this is part of their usual propag randa, 

Senator Funsrienr. It is the Ladies Home Journal. Is it a sub- 
versive magazine / 

Senator McCarrnuy. Let me finish. Let me finish, please, Senator. 

Could we have this gentlemen's understanding here, that while I 
am answering, even if the Senator disagrees with my answers, that I 
be allowed to finish with my answers ¢ 

Senator SparkMan. Go right ahead. 

Senator McCartuy. This is an article from the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal dated May 1941. We don’t know who wrote it. We don’t know 
who the editor is. I don’t know whether the statement about sending 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek tea is true or untrue. If it is untrue. it is 
certainly excellent propaganda. I have no way whatsoever of know- 
ing whether it is true or not true. IT may say I am sure they weren’t 
sending Madam Chiang Kai-shek tea in 1947, when Mrs. Je ‘ssup Was 
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still on the board of directors. Whether Mrs. Jessup was on it in 1941 
or not, I don’t know. 

I beg your pardon; she was. On March 1, 1941, she was. I think 
the first letterhead is 1941. 

Senator SparKMAN. That first paper is 1941. 

Senator McCarrny. There is no way to know whether this is the 
usual propaganda to try and get some suckers to come in or not. 

Senator Fursricnr. Even though you don’t know the person who 
wrote that, you know of the Ladies Home Journal and its reputation, 
don’t vou? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t read it. 

Senator Futsricur. You have heard of it ? 

Senator McCarrnuy. I have heard of it. 

Senator Fursrient. Does it have a reputation for being a subversive 
magazine ? 

Senator McCarrny. Let’s not get into the realm of silly questions. 

Senator Futsricur. I think it all rather silly, but we have to go 
through with it. 

Senator McCarrny. You think it is? Maybe we are wasting time 
with you. 

Senator Funsricut. I think it is silly to accuse a man because of 
his wife’s participation in an organization. 

Senator McCarruy. If you think showing all the communistic ac- 
tivities of Philip Jessup, his dedication to the Communist cause, if you 
think that is a silly venture, then we are wasting an awful lot of time 
on ome Senator. 

enator Futrricnt. I am waiting for you to show his association, 
r' Gas than his wife’s with some of these organizations. That is ex- 
actly the point. Um very anxious for you to show his direct asso- 
ciation himself with a subversive activity. 

Senator McCarruy. Well, now, we have gotton up to five of them 
already, with which he was afiiliated. 

We won’t waste time arguing this. Your question is: Do I know 
whether the Ladies Home Journal is a subversive organization? I 
don’t know anything about the Ladies Home Journal. I have heard 
nothing to niin it is subversive te Communist-controlled. I as- 
sume that answers your question. don’t know — g about the 
editors, 2 nell about the people w te write for i 

Senator Sparkman. Any more questions, ceatad Fulbright ? 

Senator Futpricur. That is all, except I know the Ladies Home 
Journal feels mighty badly about this. 


OTHER SPONSORS OF CHINA AID COUNCIL 


Senator Smiri of New Jersey. I feel dates are important and I eall 
your attention to your exhibit here, which is signed “Mildred Price,” 
a letter addressed to Mrs. Muriel Koenigsburg, dated January 9, 1941, 
on ine letterhead of the China Aid Council I note on that letter- 
head that Mrs. James Roosevelt was honorary chairman; His Excel- 
leney, Dr. Hu Shih, whom I know very well, and who is a strong sup- 
porter of the Nationalist Government in China at the present time, 
was one the honorary vice chairmen. 

[ am just wondering whether at that time you are claiming there 
was any evidence that the people on the executive committee here, of 
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which Mrs. Jessup was one, that there was any evidence that they had 
any knowledge of any subversive activities of this concern, or were 
there any subversive activities while Mrs. James Roosevelt and Dr. 
Hu Shih were honorary officers ¢ 


MILDRED PRICE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Senator McCarruy. Senator, Mildred Price was executive secre- 
tary at the time. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is true. 

Senator McCarruy. Mildred Price has been named as a Russian 
spy. 

Senator Smirin of New Jersey. By whom? 

Senator McCarruy. By another member of the ring, Elizabeth 
Bentley. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. By anybody else 

Senator McCarruy. That is the only evidence that I have here on 
her now. f 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Have you any evidence that any of 
these persons sponsoring this council hi id any knowledge of Mildred 
Price’s activities’ She might have been a Russian spy, and these 
people be perfectly innocent of her being a Russian spy. 

Senator McCarruy. Dr. Chi undoubtedly did. He has been named 
asanagent. Phillip Jaffe has been named as an ager 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Who was Dr. Shih raion by ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. He has been named by a number of witnesses 
before the McCarran committee. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I have no interest in going into all 
of the things the McCarran committee is going into. We can go far 
afield. I know Dr. Shih very well. 

Senator McCarruy. I will be glad to give you that, Senator. 

I may say, Senator, that we put into the Congressional Record the 
complete file on Chi and Chu Hung, two men who were recommended 
by Lattimore. This was the Government investigation to the effect 
that Chi was a member of the Communist Party. 

Also let me give you the testimony on this,if lmay. If the Senator 
will refer to page 14 of the statement—— 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Of your presentation ? 

Senator McCartuy. Yes. He was named by Karl Wittfogel on 
August 7, 1951, before the McCarran committee. He was named by 
Elizabeth Bentley on August 14, 1951, before the McCarran com- 
mittee and as I say, we put the complete Civil Service Commission or 
OWI file on Dr. Chi into the record « ‘overing the investigation of Chi. 


DR. HU SHIH 


Senator SparKMAN. I think we have a case of mistaken identity 
here. Senator Smith was asking about Dr. Hu Shih, and you are 
referring to Chao Ting Chi. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is not the same person. Dr. 
Hu Shih is at Princeton University today. 

Senator McCarrny. Dr. Chi, whose name is on this list-—— 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am talking about Dr. Hu Shih 
whose name is on your letterhead of January 1941, Dr. H-u S-h-i-h. 
That is the one I am asking about. 
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I am wondering also whether you are suggesting that Mrs. Roose- 
velt or Dr. Hu Shih and Dr. Yen and these others. including Mrs, 
Jessup, had any knowledge of the fact that Mildred Price was a Com- 
munist, or at that time h: ad been identified as a Communist. 

Senator McCarrny. 1 don’t know what Dr. Hu Shih knew. My 
next answer, Senator, was that some on this list—Dr. Chi, Phillip 
Jaffe, and some of the others who have been named as Communists— 
they undoubtedly knew. I would assume that Dr. Hu Shih must 
have had some information about Dr. Chi, who is one of the executive 
committee. He undoubtedly had information about Phillip Jaffe. 
Whether he had information about Mildred Price, I do not know. — I 
am not sure if she was publicly known as a member of the party. I 
doubt it very much. I think she was one of the undercover agents. 


CHINA AID COUNCIL LETTERILEAD, MARCIE 1, 1944 


Senator Smrru_of New Jersey, Going back to the letter that appears 
first, that dated March 1, 1944. Apparently the China Aid Council 
was reorganized at that time. It had moved to 200 Fifth Avenue 
from 1790 Broadway. I assume it is the same organization, because 
it is still combined with the American Committee for Chinese War 
Orphans, but there seems to be quite a difference in the directors. Is 
it possible that after 1941 this Communist connection was discovered, 
and then a change was made and people resigned, and so forth? Have 
you any evidence on that? You don't give us very much on this China 
Aid Council. 

I am not concerned at the moment with the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, because I am not convinced yet that the mem- 
bers of the board of direc tors necessarily knew that because this was 
cited as a subsidiary it did have underground connections with another 
organization. Lots of worthy people worked on there with these 
things that helped starving Chinese and so forth, and the war orphans. 
They worked on these things, and if there were connections they may 
or may not have known of them. I think it is terribly important to 
demonstrate that Mrs. Jessup, for example, knew of the activities of 
Mildred Price, if we are going to condemn her as being subversive. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me call the Senator's attention to this. I 
think he raises an excellent point. 

In 1941 you find Hu Shih was on the board; Mrs. James Roosevelt 
was on the board; and Dr. Claude Forkner was. By 1944, however, 
you find that Hu Shih is no longer connected with it. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That is the reason for my question. 
Can you e xpk: iin that ch: ange in the direc torship, and the people con- 
nected with it, between 1941 and 1944. Did it have any relation to 
your date of June 25. 1942, when apparently the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities reported that this organization was cited 
as a subsidiary of this other American League for Peace and 
Democracy ¢ 

Senator MeCarriy. I think the Senator makes an excellent point, 
and just when Dr. Hu Shih discovered it was Communist-controlled, 

do not know. What date his name was dropped, I don’t know. I 
hink it is significant. 

Senator Smiri of New Jersey. I would be interested to know the 
reason for that, and whether there is any evidence whatever that Mrs. 
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Jessup had any knowledge of these underground rumblings that ap- 
parently were going on, “and that there was something wrong with 
Mildred Price, ‘and whether through Mrs. Jessup, Mr. Jessup knew. 
| hesitate to draw conclusions as to ope s guilt in these organiza- 
tions, because I have lots of friends who be ‘long to all kinds of organi- 
zations that regretted it exceedingly since war days. 

Senator McCartruy. In that connection, I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the citation on June 25, 1942, so anyone who stayed with the 
organization after June 25, 1942, knew it had been cited as a Commu- 
nist front. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You mean could have known if 
they had read all of these reports on these various Communist fronts. 
I have not been able to commit this to memory. 1 understand the 
Foreign Policy Association was cited once. I was a member of the 
board of directors of that for a great many years. I didn’t hear until 
fairly recently that they had been cited. 1 am just wondering how 
many of those organizations we have any knowledge of. We all may 
be imnocent partic ipants in ao activities. 

Senator McCarruy. I think it is very possible and very easy for 
well-meaning people to lend their names to a high- sounding organiza- 
tion, to an organization of a high-sounding name like this, the China 
Aid Council, and the American Committee for Chinese War Orphans. 
It is a very easy, and you will find some fine people on each of these 
Communist fronts. Otherwise they could not be effective. But it is 
significant that you find that they continue on year after year after 
they have been named and after the *v should know what tvpe of work 
they are doing. It is doubly important, I believe, when [ find that 
they are affiliated with not one or two or three, but as in this case with 
six. I do not believe that you will find very many individuals of 
average intellige nce belonging to six (¢ ‘ommunist-front organizations, 
and so far as Jessup is concerned, his testimony I believe, Senator, is 
doubly significant when he points out that in 1947 he had common 
interests arranging meetings, and so forth. 

Jessup cert: \inly knew what the China Aid Council was by 1947. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Of course we will ask Dr. Jessup 
whe n he comes on the stand what his connection was with this organi- 
zation. Iam not criticizing your bringing these matters to our atten- 
tion at all, but I want to try and get as cle arly as possible in the minds 
of all of us the significance of these different dates and all of these 
connections. Just the mere name on a list does not necessarily make 
clear to me that that particular person is subversive. 

Senator McCarruy. What I wish the committee would do—they 
have power which I haven’t—is to subpena the records of this organi- 
zation and find out when men like Dr. Hu Shih got off the board of 
directors, or whatever his task was; when the so-called good Ameri- 
cans left the organization, and why they left it. It would be an ex- 
cellent idea. I don’t have the power to subpena, of course. 

Senator Smiri of New Jersey. That is all I have. 

Senator McCartiry. May I say, also, Senator Smith, that each is 
just a link in the chain. T cert: ainly wouldn't indict Jessup because 
of his connection with the China Aid Council. I would not try to 
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indict him beeause of his connection with the American Student’s 
Union or whatever the name is, the American Law Student’s Associa- 
tion alone, or with the American-Russian Institute. But in order to 
get a complete picture of the man we must take all of his associates 
and add them together. In that way some of the evidence which 
might be considered a minor link if taken alone becomes important 
when added to the whole. 


MILDRED PRICE'S LETTER, JANUARY 9, 1941 


Senator Guerre. Mr. Chairman, I have one brief question and 
one comment or suggestion. 

The question is, Senator McCarthy, in the excerpt in the trial of 
Alger Hiss—— 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Senator Gutterre. The question you have cited that was asked of 
Mr. Jessup was, “Did you know your wife in 1947 was a member of 
the directors of the China Aid Council?” 

Now, the question is, as of that date did you have any evidence that 
this |: ady Mildred Price was still with the organization in the capacity 
of executive secretary ? 

Senator McCarrny. I understand she was. I don’t have any of the 
letterheads. I don’t recall what the testimony on that is, Senator. 

Senator Gitterre. The letterhead here, on which you quote a letter 
from Mildred Price, is dated January 9, 1941, and the other letterhead 
on page 5 is March 1, 1944. You have no evidence, and none appears, 
of course, in this excerpt from the testimony, that Mildred Price was 
secretary of the organization in 1947, or subse quent thereto? 

Senator McCarruy. If there is any doubt in your mind as to the 
Commu nist activities of the China Aid Council, I refer you to para- 
graph 

Cited as a “Communist front and a subsidiary organization of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy” (California Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, report, 1948, pp. 151, 319, and 336). 

So that we have subsequent to 1947 a new citation of this organi- 
zation as a Communist front. Now, whether Mildred Price was the 
secretary of it or not I do not know, but we do have the proof here 
of its being a Communist front in 1948. 

Senator Gitterre. Mr, Chairman, that brings me to the suggestion 
and comment that I would like to make, if I may. 

Senator SPaRKMAN. Go ahead. 


JOB OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator Gitterre. I think we can make greater progress and more 
ri ees progress if it is realized that we are here sitting in the capacity 
of a subcommittee seeking information and facts looking for the con- 
te ition or failure of confirmation of the nomination of Dr. Jessup. 
I think the members of the committee are fully competent to evaluate 
the facts that are presented here. May I also suggest that the hearings 
before the McCarran committee are available to all of us, and should 
not be cited in full here, It is time-consuming, but I think any perti- 
nent matters in connection with them, of course are properly pre- 
sented by any witness, but I also express the hope that procedural 
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matters before this committee, in the taking of this evidence in de- 
veloping facts, be determined by the subcommittee in executive hear- 
ings, rather than here in a public hearing. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparkMan. Thank you. 

Senator Brewster ? 

Senator Brewsrer. I simply want to express my hearty concurrence 
with what Senator Gillette has said. I do think we could make far 
more rapid progress if we would permit Senator McCarthy to develop 
his situation without, of course, questioning the necessity of cross- 
examination, but also not getting into giving evidence ourselves. We 
can do that at the proper time. 

Senator McCarruy. Are there any further questions on that, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Lf there are no further questions - 


CHINA AID COUNCIL LETTERHEAD 


Senator SpaRKMAN. Let me ask one or two questions on the China 
Aid Council and the American Committee for Chinese War Orphans. 

Senator Smith called attention to some of those that were on the 
letterhead. I notice on the later letterhead, March 1, 1944, Mme. 
Wei Tao Ming. 

Senator McCarruy. What document are you referring to? 

Senator SparKMAN. Page 8. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. That is the March 1, 1944, letterhead. 

Madam Wei Tao Ming—do you know whether or not she was the 
wife of the Chinese Ambassador at that time ? 

Senator McCarruy. She may well have been, Senator. 

Senator SparkMAN. I am not clear in my own mind. It seems to 
me she was. 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t have any idea. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Let me ask this also, if you, or perhaps some 
member of the committee, remember when Mrs. James Roosevelt died. 
Didn’t she die prior to 1944% She was the mother of President 
Roosevelt. 

Senator McCarruy. Her name is not on the 1944 list. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Smith brought up the question about 
the elimination of those names, and I was wondering if she did not 
die prior to 1944. 

Senator McCarruy. I wouldn’t know. I know her name is not on 
the 1944 letterhead. Whether she withdrew because of death, or 
whether she withdrew voluntarily, I do not know. 

Senator SrarkMan. Dr. Hu Shih was Ambassador, was he not, to 
the United States, at one time / 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know, but I would say Dr. Hu Shih 
was one of the finest Chinese gentlemen I know. I think there is no 
doubt about that. 

Senator SparKMAN. And didn’t Mme. Wei—let me finish this, 
because I think it connects up and at least is something we may look 
into during the recess—if I recall corree tly, she was the wife of the 
Chinese Ambassador who succeeded Dr. Hu Shih. We might check 

into that and see if that is not true. We can run that down. 
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You don’t remember, do vou / 
Senator McCarrny. I don't. 


VERIFICATION OF DATES 


Senator SPARKMAN. For the benefit of the record I want to insert in connection 
with the China Aid Council and the American Committee for Chinese War 
Orphans these dates which have been verified by our staff : 

Dr. Hu Shih was a Chinese Ambassador to the United States until October 
1942. He then was succeeded by Wei Tao Ming, who served from that time until 
October 1946, at which time he was succeeded by the present Ambassador, 
Wellington Koo, and the Mme. Wei Tao Ming is the name that appears on the 
China Aid Council, and on the American Committee for Chinese War Orphans, 
on the letterhead of March 1, 1944, apparently replacing Dr. Hu Shih—no, I 
have no right to say that. Dr. Hu Shih was on in January 1941, and was not on 
the letterhead of 1944, but Madam Wei was. 

Senator Brewster. If that is to be entirely accurate Mrs. James 
Roosevelt was the honorary chairman and was subsequently replaced 
by Mme. Wei Tao Ming. I think that is what the record shows. 

Senator McCartuy. In any event, Mme. Wei Tao Wing did not 
supplant Hu Shih. 

Senator Sparkman. I corrected myself on that. 

Senator Brewster. The two honorary vice chairmen disappeared 
without a trace, and were not replaced, apparently. 

Senator SpaAaRKMAN. I cannot speak for that. 

Senator Brewster. They are not on the letterhead. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. They are not in the same order. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, either the Senator from Arkan- 
sas or the chairman asked me whether the American Committee for 
Chinese War Orphans had been cited. I think I said I was of the 
impression it had been. My office informs me that they have been 
unable to find any citation for the American Committee for Chinese 
War Orphans. The China Aid Council, however, of which Mrs. 
Jessup was on the board of directors, and with which Mrs. Jessup 
was connected, has been cited a countless number of times. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Suppose we pass on, then, to No. 6. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS (IPR) 


Senator McCarrny. Just so the record is clear, and I think it is 
now, Dr. Hu Shih’s name appeared in January 1941. It does not 
appear on the 1944 letterhead. 

Now we come to the American Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The Jessup testimony on this before the Tydings committee was 
that he was connected with the IPR, I believe, from 1933 to 1945. 
Those are roughly the dates, and that he was very proud of his asso- 
ciation. 

I refer the committee to page 226 of the hearings before the Tydings 
committee. Jessup says: 

From 1933 to 1946 T was closely associated with the Institute of Pacific Re 
lations. Iam proud of my association with that organization, which was founded 


by a group of leading businessmen and scholars in Honolulu some time in the 
midtwenties— 


and so forth and so on. 
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The Budenz testimony on the IPR, on page 1002, is that— 

The Politburo, in their discussions, declared the Institute of Pacific Relations 
repeatedly to be a captive organization, completely under control of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Up to this day, I believe the testimony before the McCarran com- 
mittee has identified some 60 members of the Communist Party with 
being associated with the IPR. It was cited first by the California 
State Legislature committee on un-American activities, report, 145, 
as a Communist front which received funds from the American Peo- 
ple’s Fund, another front organization directed by Frederick V. Field, 
as a repository for funds. 

Something of passing interest on that so that you may perhaps bet- 
ter evaluate the - itements which the State Department makes in this 
particular case, I dug up checks originally totaling $3,500 showing 
that the IPR, while at 3 was chairman of the research advisory 
board—not the chairman, but he was acting chairman in 1943: the 
State Department put out one of their white papers on that, and said 
the amount was only $3,500 and therefore was unimportant if he got 
only $3.500 of Communist money. ‘Their white paper is contained in 
here. However, the testimony before the Tydings committee shows 
that by the admission of E. C. Carter they received in excess of 
$60,000 of Communist money. I don’t know whether he said approx- 
imately or in excess of that. Anyway, they received about 360,000, 
which I think is of some significance. 

Now, some of the jobs Jessup had with IPR: 

1. Member of various executive committees and boards, IPR, 1933- 
1G. 

Vice chairman of American Council, IPR, January 1938 

5. Chairman of board of trustees of American Council, IPR, 1939- 
1). 

t. Chairman of Pacific Council, IPR, 1939-12. 

L believe that is inclusive. 

Chairman of American Council, IPR, 1939-10. 

Acting chairman of the Research Advisory Committee, 1945. 

If I may clarify that, Mr. E. C. Carter was chairman of the Re- 
search Advisory Committee in 1943, but he was absent from. the 
country a considerable period of time, and while he was away Jessup 
took over the task as chairman. 

The principal task of the chairman of the Research Advisory Com- 
mittee was editorial control of the various publications which were 
put out, plus the regular publication, Far East Survey. 

In 1944 Jessup was chairman of the Research Advisory Committee. 

The Senate Internal Security Committee, under Pat McCarran, as 
the Senators well know, is conducting an extensive investigation into 
the activities of this organization, and I am sure that committee will 
be glad to give this committee any information which it has. While 
the McCarran committee has only begun to uncover the evidence, as 
of this date, testimony given under oath and documents taken from 
the files of the IPR ‘already show that this organization was con- 
trolled by secret members of the Communist Party whose task it was 
to shape State Department policy and put across the official Commu 
nist Party line on the Far East. 
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More than 60 officials of the IPR have already been identified under 
oath as members of the Communist Party—oftic ials and writers, I be- 
lieve that should be, those who wrote for the organization. 

Louis Budenz, former editor of the Daily Worker, has testified 
that while he was editor of the Worker he was officially advised that 
a well-organized Communist cell was operating in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and that the task of this Communist cell was to “use 
the Institute of Pacific Relations to influence foreign policy.” 


CHECKS FINANCING IPR 


Now, I have here several photostats of checks, Mr. Chairman, 
covering the Communist money which was used to support this pub- 
lication. The Senators will note that this is the American Peoples 
Fund, Inc. This has been cited as organized and directed by Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt Tield as a repository for funds to be dis tributed to 
Communist enterprises. This Communist financial organization has 
paid out large sums of money to Communists and Communist-front 
organizations. To the best of our information, Mr. Chairman, prac- 
tically the sole source of funds for the American Peoples Fund, Inc., 
was from Frederick Field. At least he signs all the checks on the 
American Peoples Fund, and while the checks in this pamphlet total 
only $6,000 or $6,500 of Communist money, since then the testimony 
has shown that that will run to some $60,000. 

Since I am going on to the next exhibit, do the members of the 
committee have any questions to ask about this exhibit so far? 

Senator Futpricur. If I may sum up a little about the checks, 
the photostats of your checks from the American Peoples Fund, Inc., 
Frederick V. Fie ld, president, to the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
these amounts that a i Show are $5,000 in 1943, $2,000 in 1942, $1,000 
in 1941. You say this is Communist money and the IPR was largely 
ee by Mr. Jessup during this period, and that both the IPR 
and Mr. Jessup were according!y under Communist domination. 

| woul lj just like to ask you a few questions to clarify that situation. 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE IPR 


Do you know whether Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, who is the presi- 
dent—was then and is now, I believe: I am sure of it—of the Uni- 
versity of California, was chairman of the American Council of IPR 
dun ing this period ? 

enator McCarruy. Do I know whether he was or not? 

ate Fuipricur. Yes. 

Senator McCartrny. The record will show who the chairman was. 
During which period? 

Senator Futsricutr. The period covered by the checks. 

For the record I think it is proper to state that Mr. Jessup was 
chairman from 1939 to 1940. 

Senator McCartriy. He was chairman of the American Council also. 

Senator Futsricutr. That is right; the American Council, Institute 
of Pacifie Relations. 

Mr. Ray Lyman Wilber was chairman in 1940-41; Mr. Robert Gor- 
don Sproul, president of the University of California, from 1942-48, 
which would cover the large part of the period in which the checks 
were oven. Is that not correct ¢ 
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Senator McCarruy. Yes, but keep i in mind, Senator, that the chair- 
man of the Research Advisory Committee was the man in charge of 
the publication. The principal task of IPR American Council was 
to influence opinion insofar as the Far East was concerned, so that 
the man who was chairman of the Research Advisory Committee 
largely had control of what would go into the various publications, 
and as we go through the letters which are in here you will find that 
Jessup had fairly great control over the IPR. 

Senator Futsricur. During this same period Mr. William R. 
Herod, president of the International Electric Co., was chairman of 
the Finance Committee / 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Senator Futsricnr. Do you think those gentlemen I mentioned 
were dominated by Communist control 

Senator McCarruy. I think the Senator needs a little information 
right now, which I will give him. 

There are 50 members of the board of trustees of the IPR. There 
were 10 on the board of directors, as I recall it. 

One of the principal aims of the Communist Party apparently was 
to get the names of good Americans numbered among the 50, They 
apparently had no desire whatsoever to make this appear to be a Com- 
munist-controlled organization. Of the 50 members of the board of 
trustees scattered throughout the country, I would say that 40, maybe 
more than that, were vood Americans. Thev were being used so that 
this would appear to be a good organization and make it e: sy to gather 
funds. 

On the board of directors, however, the aim seemed to be to have at 
least three or four individuals who were dedicated to the Communist 
cause, and have those located in and around New York, so that when 
the meetings were held they could be dominated by the Communist 
element. 

You had a very clever set-up here, in which you had 50 members 

the board of trustees from which the “vibe of directors were 
selected. The vast majority of the board of trustees were good Amer- 
cans. So you can go through the list of the board of trus stees, Senator, 
you or I, and name off, I assume, 40 or more good Americans, as good 
as any in this country. If you are going to throw names like Sproul 
and Herod at me, don’t waste vour time. I think the aim was perhaps 
to have 40, 42 or 43 eood Americans. but have a few individuals 
dedicated to the Communist cause in and around New York from 
which the board of directors was selected. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF AN ASSOCIATION 


Senator Futsricut. Senator McCarthy, as I understand your theory 
of your case, it is the association of Mr. Jessup w ith om organiza- 
tions which have some members who are Communists. It seems to 
me that if that is a sound one, the association with people who are 
recognized as leading members also has significance. You can’t 
ignore it on the one hand, and’ then rely on it on the other hand. 
It seems to me quite pertinent that if you choose to say he is sub- 
versive, or has an aflinity for Communist causes, because he is asso- 
ciated with people who are Communists, it is quite pertinent to show 
that he was also associated with some of the leading citizens of this 
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country. I think your theory then reduces itself to accusing Mr. 
Sproul, Wilbur, and the others, of bei ng naive, as you say, that they 
associated with these people, just as Mr. Jessup did. Mr. Sproul, par- 
ticularly, was chairman for a much longer period than Mr. Jessup. 
According to your theory, I believe you have to assume that he 1s 
; ‘ither naive, if he was not — rsive, and I don’t think he was either. 

I don’t see why you think it is not pertinent to call attention to the 
fact that there were some outs st anding citizens in the same organization. 

Senator McCarrny. Are you through with the spec ech, Senator / 

Your question was, I assume, whether I think it is significant that 
they have some outstanding people on the board of trustees, and 
whether or not Jessup’s association with them wouldn’t make him 
innocent by association / 

The thing we are concerned with, Senator, is the working group 
in the IPR. We are concerned with the associates in the working 
group, the closely knit organization that was running the publication. 
That was the principal function of IPR, to put out pamphlets, to put 
out booklets, and those were the individuals upon whom we must 
focus our attention, the individuals with whom Jessup was closely 
working. 

When you say he was associated with someone from Detroit, from 
Wisconsin, or from Washington State who would be on the board of 
trustees, the association was extre mely tenuous. There is no quest ion 
about it. We will get into Jessup’s activities in the subversive activities 
insofar as the IPR is concerned, and we are getting to that. 

I guess I have answered that question for you. 

Senator Futsrientr. I would like also to call attention that during 
the period 1942 to 1945 Mr. Juan Trippe, president of Pan American 
Airways, and Mr. Henry Luce, a well-known publisher of Time, Life, 
and Fortune, sponsored a drive for funds for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Council of IPR. That is a matter of record. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me answer your first question. You made 
an observation. I assume when you make it that you do it for the 
purpose of getting my comment on it. 

I again call the attention of the committee to the names of two 
individuals whom you consider outstanding Americans, apparently, 
who were active in the IPR. 

I think there is no question that if the IPR had advertised that 
if it was a Communist-controlled organization, it would not have had 
men like Juan Trippe and Mr. Luce raising funds for it. 

We are concerned here, Senator, and I am sure if you will take 
your time to go into all of the material you will agree with me that 
we are concerned, with the closely knit working organization doing 
the subversive job inthe IPR. If they couldn’t fool good Americans, 
get contributions from them, get them to lend their names to this, 
then the IPR would have been useless to the Communist Party. It 

uld have had no value tothe Communist Party at all. 

Senator Funpricur. Then doesn’t that reduce itself to alleging or 
accusing these people of being naive and being taken in by Com- 
munists ? 

Senator McCarriry. T am not accusing them of anything. I am 
talking about Philip Jessup. 

Philip Jessup is the man IT am concerned with. IT intend to show 
his complete knowledge here, that it was a Communist-controlled 
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organization ; his participation, and going along with the Communist 
Party line. 

If the name of any of these other individuals comes up for confirma- 
tion, I will be glad to give the committee any information I have 
on them. 

I may say I certainly have none on Trippe, Luce, or the other peo- 
ple you have mentioned. 


ONLY CITATION REGARDING IPR 


Senator Funpricur. 1 want to make one other thing clear. This 
insitute has never been cited by the House of Representatives com- 
mittee as being subversive, has it ? 

Senator McCartny. The IPR has only been cited, so far as T know, 
by the California State Legislature committe. I don’t think the 
Hlouse committee has ever made an investigation of the IPR. The 
MeCarran committee is doing that now. 

The only citation I can give you is on page 11, cited as a Com- 
munist front which receives funds from the American Peoples Fund, 
another front organized and directed by Frederick V. Field as a 
repository for funds to be distributed to Communist enterprises. 
That is fromthe California State Legislature Committee on Un-Amer 
ican Activities, report 1948, page 16s. ; 

Senator Funericur. | think for the record I ought to read from 
The Guide to Subversive Organizations publication, House Docu 
ment 137, page 16. This is prepared and released by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the House of Representatives. I just 
want to call attention to the fact that this California State Legislature 
committee is, of course, different from the House of Representatives 
committee. 

Senator McCarrnuy. You want to call attention to what. Senator? 

Senator Funprienr. I did not notice it when I first went through 
here, that in some of these cases the citation is by the California State 
Legislature Committee on Un-American Activities, rather than the 
House of Representatives. 

Senator McCartuy. Your point is that that is different ? 

Senator Futnricir. They are different organizations. 

Senator McCarruy. There is no question about that. 

Senator Fuupricur. I merely call attention to that fact because. 
in casual reading of this people might not notice it. 

This is from that document on page i168: 

The American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations (1) cited as a “Com- 
munist front which received funds from the American Peoples Fund, another 
front organized and directed by Frederick V. Field as a repository for funds to 
be distributed to Communist enterprises” (California State Legislature Com- 
mitte on Un-American Activities, report 1948, p. 168). 

Then there is a footnote, which I think throws some light on it: 

The committee on Un-American Activities has been in receipt of corre 
spondence from this organization requesting that its name be deleted from this 
publication. In view of the fact that this organization is under investigation 
by a United States Senate committee as well as the California committee, the 
characterization above will continue, pending the result of these investigations. 

That is dated May 14, 1951, which T think makes it very clear that 
up to that time at least it had not been cited as a Communist front 
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organization by the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
That is clear, isn’t it ? 

Senator McCarrny. I have told you, Senator, and I hope it was 
clear. I told you the only citation is the citation which I gave you 
on page 11. I told you that is the only citation. I read that to you. 
That is the only citation, period! 


IPR BUDGET 


Senator Futericur. Do you know what the total annual budget 
of the IPR was? 

Senator McCarrny. I think the testimony was, Senator, that the 
annual budget was $200,000. That may have been the annual budget 
or the budget for 2 or 3 years. I frankly do not know. 

Let me put it this way. I do not believe that is testimony. I be- 
lieve that is in the State Department white paper, when they were 
indicating that the $3,500 in checks which I had found were unimpor- 
tant. I believe they stated then that either the annual budget was 
$200,000 or the budget covering the period of time covered by my 
checks was $200,000. 

Senator Fu.sricur. Just for the record, and I think it is in accord 
vith what you understand, it is that for the 2-year period it was 
$200,000, for the biennium. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO IPR 


The records, I believe, will show that in 1942, which is one of the 
years of one of your checks, I believe, for $3,000, approximately half of 
the contribution came from the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corp., and the rest is largely from companies such as the 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co., du Pont and Chase National Bank, which 
have economic and financial interests in the Far East. 

Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt you there, Senator? You are 
reading now from the State Department’s white paper, which is a 
comp lete lie and de liber: ately lying document, because they ane ow at 

hat time—they hac , that 
Field’s group had kie hol in $60, 000. The ‘y say there that it was only 
$3,500, because they thought that was the only information I had. 
Keep that in mind, 

No. 2—let me finish. The testimony before the McCarran commit- 
tee shows that Frederick V. Field customarily made up any deficit 
forthe IPR. When the IPR could not collect sufficient money to carry 
on its front activities, then Frederick Field, the man who is now serv- 
ing time in connection with the Communist cases in New York for con- 
tempt, is the man who made up the deficit. He made up the deficit 
after, according to the testimony of Carter, they knew he was acting 
like a Communist, so there was no one high in that organization who 
did not know that Communist money was making up the deficit for 
them. 

As I say, I place no stock in that white paper you are reading from. 
They de “Adee itely lied. I think they sent it to all the newspapers in 
the country. They say, “Mi ‘Carthy shows $3,500 of money from 


Field,” and they say that that is unimportant because the budget was 
S200.000. 
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Now it appears from the reluctant testimony that the amount kicked 
in was around $60,000, so when they lied on that, I do not put too 
much stock in what they say in other items there. 

Senator Funsricur. It occurred to me, even with the $5,000, that 
perhaps one of the reasons why Mr. Jessup and others, in accordance 
with the letters you introduced, thought Mr. Field was so important 
was that he was one of their fat cats who contributed when they needed 
money, which nearly every organization has and has to have. 


CHANGE OF COMMUNIST PARTY LINES 


Senator McCarrny. Let’s see if that is true, Senator. In 1943 the 
Communist Party line changed. You see, up until “43, up until the 
Russian victory at Stalingr ad, they apparently felt that they needed 
Chiang Kai-shek. The party line was to support Chiang Kai-shek up 
until 1943. In ’43 the party line changed. 

The Senator may or may not rec all the fact that the party line 
change was brought to the Politburo by Frederick Field via Owen 
Lattimore. 

At that time it was important to get that line out to the American 
people so the publication being supported by Frederick Field, who 
brought the Communist Party line to the Politburo, the publication 
supported by him, over whom Jessup had editorial control, pioneered 
the party line in an article by T. A. Bisson. He has been named as 
a member of the Communist Party and very active in it. 

So if Jessup were merely taking Field’s money and bowing and 
scraping to him because he had a “lot of mone y, that would be one 
thing, but when you find that he is preaching the Communist Party 
line in the publication, hiring Communist writers—and we have them 
listed, those named as Communists—it places an entirely different 
light on it. 

So I do not believe you can say that Jessup was naive in this case. 


NEW YORK POST ARTICLE REGARDING SENATOR M’CARTITY 


Senator Futsrient. Are you familiar with an article that was writ- 
ten in the New York Post which quoted you regarding your own cam- 
paign in Wisconsin ? 

If you care to, I will read this excerpt which is in the New York 
Post. 

Senator McCartiry. If it has something to do with Philip Jessup, 
I will be glad to hear it, otherwise let me say this, that Wechsler, who 
is editor of the Post, and his wife, have both admitted membership 
in the Communist Party. So what they say about MeCarthy doesn’t 
concern me. I don’t read their tripe. I understand they claim that 
they have reformed since that time. However, I have seen no indi- 
cation of the reform in the New York Post. Soif the Senator is going 
to read some of the smear on McCarthy from the New York Post, he 
is welcome to go ahead and do it. 

Senator Funtsrient. I don’t know that it is a smear. It was writ- 
ten by Mr. Oliver Pilot and William V. Shannon. Are they Com- 
munists ¢ 

Senator McCarrny.I do not intend to check on the background 
of Pilot and Shannon at this time. If the Senator wants me to dig 
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up the background of Shannon, I will be more than happy to do so. 
I know that the editor and his wife have admitted membership in 
the Communist Party. I know that they follow the Daily Worker, 
that their editorials parallel the Daily Worker’s editorials, on anyone 
who ever stands in the way of international communism. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. He quoted 7 

Senator Brewsrer. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Futpricnt. May I say to the Senator, whether or not it is 
pertinent, it is with regard to the question of association. If the 
Senator, ace ording to this article, received Communist support in his 
election, I wondered if he thought that influenced him. 

Senator McCarrny. If the Senator wants to know whether I re- 
ceived Communist support I will be glad to tell him that. The answer 

“No.” One of the issues back in Wisconsin was the extent to which 
the Communist Party, the sympathizers with it, might have been sup- 
porting the Democratic candidate. At one time I pointed out that 
the smear, the same type as the Post has there now, because they picked 
all of it up, that they were using the Democratic candidate as a mega- 
phone for their smear, the same as they are using the mental midget 
from Connecticut as their megaphone now, and if the Senator wants 
to try to make the Post’s article a part of the record, I would—go 
thead; do it, if you want to. 

Senator Fucsricutr. He quotes you, in quotes, as having told news- 
men just before the primary when they asked you about Communist 

support as follows: 

Communists have the same right to vote as anyone else, 

Is that a correct quotation / 

Senator McCarrny. That is not a correct quote, and I think the 
Senator knows it. It is the typical Communist Party line in a paper 
run by aman who admits membership in the Communist P arty. lam 
very surprised that the Senator from Arkansas would pick up this 
smear article, run by a party-line paper, and try to make it a part of 
this record. But go ahead and read it in, if you care to. 


SENATOR FERGUSON’S MEMBERSHIP IN IPR 


Senator Futsricutr. Did you know that the 1950-51 Who’s Who 
lists Senator Homer Ferguson, from Mic} ‘hig ran, as a member of the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific "Re lations / 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know what Who's Who does. Just a 
minute, Senator. 

Again, I have told you a dozen times that on the board of trustees 
vou will find at least 40 men who apparently have no sympathy for 
the Communist cause and no connection with it. The IPR was formed 
back in the twenties. Fine men, men like George Soko!sky, men 
strongly anti-Communist, outstanding men like him were interested 
in this organization. It was only in the thirties that the Communist 
Party started to take over this IPR and they have succeeded now 


apparently completely. So don’t read me the names of some of the 40, 


I can ove you the names also. 


Senator Furpricut. It seems to me if it is reprehensible, suspicious, 


or subversive for Mr. Jessup to belong to it, according to your theory 
it woul | be to some extent if others belonged to it. 
Senator McCarruy. The Senator isn’t that dumb or naive. 
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Senator Futsricntr. Apparently we are all naive except you. 

Senator McCarruy. The Senator is not that naive. He knows that 
Senator Fe reuson had nothing to do with the IPR publications, he 
had nothing to do with running the organization. I have just gotten 


through telling the Senator that he will find on the — of trustees at 


least $0 people who were : apparently eood Americans, individuals who 
hy - nothing’ to do with the clos« ly knit crowd a were running the 
ganization, the crowd that are hiring Communist writers to put out 
saaamabinl spearheading the Communist Party line in the IPR publi- 
seis, receiving Communist money. The Senator knows just as well 


as I do that some men like Sproul and Ferguson, and I do not know 
whether Ferguson was on the Board or not—— 


Senator Ky pBRIGHT. | did hot say on the board: [ said a member of 
the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. You know 


how those listings are made. They are always approved by the 
person. This is 1950-51. It is sometime after the other activities 
we have been discussing. The citation, for e xample, was in the vear 


1948. It would appear that Senator Ferguson, in whom I certainly 
have every confidence, is not in any sense sympathetic, nor does he have 
afinity with Communists. 

Senator Brewster. Is there a question pending ¢ 

Senator McCartHy, What is your question / 

Senator Futsriur. My question is: Do you think Senator Fergu- 
son is naive in being a me »mber of this council ? 

Senator McCarrny. I think Senator Ferguson is one of our more 
intelligent, definitely anti-Communist Senators 

Senator Futsricutr. I am unable to see why you think that if he 
thinks it is apparently an honor to be a member, or otherwise, he 
would not have mentioned it, that maybe Mr. Jessup an not nate 
thought it was an honor, too, and that was his motive in being a 
member. 

Senator McCartrny. I believe Jessup’s motive will become clear if 
the Senator will realize that Jessup had control over the publications 
which spearheaded the Communist Party line; that he hired Com 
inunist writers, that he accepted Communist money, that he followed 
the Communist Party line on Asia, followed the Lattimore line, fol 
lowed the Communist Party line on Spain and on England, and 
Jessup, if he were merely a casual member of the Institute of Pacifi 
Relations, the Senator knows right well [ would not be here opposing 
the confirmation of Jessup. The S k senator is sure of that. And to 
point out somebody who we 3, re to be a casual member of this organ- 
ization to try to prove that Jessup was innocent because of that cer- 
tamly does not do any credit to the intelligence of the Senator from 
ieee. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Sproul wasn’t a casual member. He wa 
chairman for some 6 years. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator Smith? 


IS FREDERICK VANDERBILT FIELD A COMMUNIST 


Senator SmirnH of New Jersey. I just have one question of the 
Senator. 

Is it an established fact that Mr. Field, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, 
was a Communist? Didn't he admit that somewhere himself ? 
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Senator McCarrny. He wrote an article under the name of Spen- 
cer. That was his Communist Party name for some time. In that 
article he referred to “We American Communists.” He has never, 
under oath, admitted it. Under oath he has refused to answer 
whether he is a member of the Communist Party or not. 

Senator Smitru of New Jersey. 1 thought he had admitted he was 
a member of the Communist Party. 

Senator McCarrny. Only in this article, Senator; only in the 
article which was published in Jessup’s publication he referred to 
what “We American Communists” had to do. He was asked by the 
counsel, Mr, Morris, whether or not that was his pen name, and the 
name I am sure was “Spencer,” and he said, “Yes, it was.” The 
article was put out under that name. You have the admission and 
there is apparently no doubt about the fact that he was a member. 
You have the testimony, of course, that Field went to the Politburo— 
Budenz testified to this—and told them that Jessup had urged him 
to stay with the IPR, that he could be of more service there than to 
head up the Communist organization, the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion, and the testimony is that the Politburo overruled that and de- 
cided he should head up the American Peace Mobilization. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is all I have. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator Gillette ? 


OFFICIAL EVIDENCE REGARDING IPR 


Senator Gittetre. Mr. Chairman, two brief questions: Did I under- 
stand you to say when Senator Fulbright was interrogating you about 
the recitation here that the California committee had cited the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations as subversive, that the House committee had 
not, to reply that up to this minute there was no other evidence than 
this California finding? 

Senator McCartny. You did not understand me to say that, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Gmuerre. What did you say? 

Senator McCartuy. You understood me to say that the only cita- 
tion to date was the California citation. You said “any other evi- 
dence.” There is a vast amount of evidence to show Communist con- 
trol. 

Senator Gitzetre. You have such evidence, do you ? 

Senator McCarruy. As we go through this we will give you much 
of the evidence, Senator. You understand the McCarran committee 
is presently conducting an investigation into that particular point. 


M’CARTHY’S CONCLUSIONS REGARDING M’CARRAN COMMITTEB FINDINGS 


Senator Gitterre. I understand that, and my next question is with 
reference to that. At the bottom of page 11, when you say with 
regard to the testimony taken by the McCarran committee, that— 
Testimony given under oath and documents taken frem the files of the IPR 
already show that this organization was controlled by secret members of the 
Communist Party whose task it was to shape State Department policy and put 
across the official Communist Party line on the Far East. 

Is that statement your conclusion or is it the conclusion of the 
McCarran committee ? 
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Senator McCarruy. The McCarran committee has made no report. 
The McCarran committee has only taken evidence. What the con- 
clusions of the individual members are, I do not know. 

Senator Gitterre. This is your own conclusion ? 

Senator McCarruy. From the evidence; yes. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Senator Brewster ? 

Senator Brewsrer. Has the McCarran committee, do you know, 
copies of the minutes of all meetings of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations? Have they secured = it as yet ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, I don’t know. They picked up a vast 
amount of documents in a barn up at Lee, Mass., back in the woods. 
Those documents ran to some time in 1943. I believe they subpenaed 
some of the current records. Whether they have all of the minutes 
of the meetings, I do not know. 


CONTROLLING FACTORS REGARDING IPR 


Senator Brewster. Why I ask is because I assume that the records 
of the meetings would show who was in attendance and who was oper- 
ating, bearing on this question of control. For instance, it would 
show how frequently Mr. Sproul came on from California to attend 
meetings, or Ray Lyman Wilbur, who is also one of them, was here. 
On the’ question of to what extent the 60 names you have furnished 
here were the voice of the IPR, I understand those are now before 
the committee in the record as shown by you in exhibit 3. To what 
extent those individuals are the voice of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, and to what extent other men were controlling or cooperating, 
would be shown by those minutes. 

I simply suggest that if it does seem important to the committee, 
I assume that could be found out by members of the staff who could 
communicate with the McCarran committee and find out whether they 
have gone into that, whether they contemplate going into it ,or 
whether this committee should. We have spent a great deal of time 
here on the question of whether or not his statement is correct as to 
the controlling factors in the Institute of Pacific Relations, or others 
were. That would seem to be the most direct evidence on it. 

Senator McCarrny. | may say that some of the minutes of the 
meetings are contained in the document which I am giving the mem- 
bers of the committee. I do not know if the Senator is aware of this. 
Much of the material on the IPR was picked up in a little barn way 
back in the country at Lee, Mass. From the outside it looked as though 
vou could not safely house the farmer’s cow in the barn. The inside 
was paneled with a map of the Soviet Union on one side, and Soviet 
war rehef posters on the wall. That material ran only up to some 
time in 1943, and I do not recall the date, but I think they have sub- 
penaed additional material from the FBI. Are there other questions 
before I go to the next document ? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator McCarthy has some exhibits, I under- 
stand. Wecan make headway with those and meet this afternooon. 


COMMENTS OF PROFESSOR HAROLD FISCHER ON IPR 


Senator Futsricut. I would like to read a short excerpt regarding 
the institute from Prof. Harold Fischer, director of the Hoover War 
Library, Stanford University, writing on January 4, 1947, into the 
record. I think it bears on this question. 
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In the course of my teaching at Stanford University and elsewhere, and in 
connection with the work I carried on for the Army and Navy during the war, 
I have used, I believe, all of the IPR publications that relate to Russia, particu 
larly all those relating to Japan, and many of those that relate to China and 
southeast Asia. In the preparation of handbooks for the military government 
I was obliged to make intensive use of IPR publications on Japan. 

On the basis of this experience, I am prepered to say without reservation that 
I have found no book or publication issued under auspices of the IPR that 
followed the Communist Party line, or that could be described as presenting 
the Communist point of view on issues on which there is a distinct and un- 
mistakable Communist position, 


PRESENT MEMBERSHIP IN IPR 


Who is the present chairman of the American Council of Pacific 
Relations ? 

Senator McCarruy. I don't know. 

Senator Furricur. It is Mr. Gerard Swope of General Electric, 
isn’t it? 

Senator McCarruy. T don’t know. 

Senator Fcrsrienr. The Chairman of the Pacifice Council is Mr. 
Arthur Dean of Sullivan & Cromwell. I think the record should show 
that. 

Senator SparKMAN. In that connection, let me ask you the signifi- 
eance of this. I think it is significant that this organization was cited 
by the Un-American Activities Committee of the State of California, 
of the State legislature, in 1948, but even in 1950 and 1951, I assume 
right up to the present date, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, of California 
was he not at one time President of Leland Stanford University ? 

Senator Futericnr. Yes. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Was he at one time a member of the President’s 
Cabinet / 

Senator Brewster. That was his brother. 

Senator SparKMAN. It is a fact that he remains actively connected 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations. and the same thing is true of 
Dr. Sproul, who is the president of the University of California. 

I have just checked them in Who’s Who in America, and they carry 
it in their biographical sections, and Senator Homer Ferguson, whom 
we all know to be anti-Communist and thoroughly loyal, carries it 
in his biographical sketch. I don’t know how many others may. It 
would be just interesting to know what the memberships is. Now I 
would certainly follow your statement about casual membership if 
it had not been for the fact that this particular organization had bee n 
cited in 1948 as being a Communist-front organization, yet we find 2 
years later such well-known, thoroughly loyal Americans as Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur and Dr. Sproul and Senator Homer Ferguson, not 
only maintaining their membership, but listing it in their biographical 
sketches in Who’s Who in America. 

1 would weleome any comment you may have to offer on that. 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t have any comment, Senator, other than 
the fact that I am concerned not with the casual members, not with 
the individuals who may be members. You see, you can be a member 
by getting one publication from the IPR. I am not concerned with 
the board of trustees. I am concerned with the activities of Philip 
Jessup and the extent to which he hired Communist writers, accepted 
Communist money, and had the publications follow the Communist 
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Party line; the extent to which he knew what he was doing, and the 
minutes of the meetings, the letters which I am presenting, I think 
will show that. That is what I am concerned with. I am concerned 
with the entire picture. If Jessup merely had been a member of the 
board of trustees, as I have said 10 times, I wouldn't be discussing 
the IPR here today. 


SENATE INTEREST IN IPR 


Senator Brewsrer. What impresses me so far, and of course it is 
of very great interest in this matter, is that it has appare om impressed 
the Congress officially, so that the McCarran committee is appare ntly 
spending a great deal of time - money on this very sans it. They 
have a large staff; they are going into it exhaustively. They just 
got 150.000 more—— 

Senator SparKMAN,. Dollars, not staff members. You said they had 
a large staff, and had just gotten 150,000 more. 

Senator Brewster. $150,000 which up in the State of Maine, is a 
lot of money. 

Senator Gitterre. $117,000, if I may correct you. 

Senator Brewster. I am glad to have a correction from Iowa. 

Senator SparkMAN. From the Rules Committee. 

Senator Brewster. They are going into this very extensively. It 
is going to continue for some time. Apparently it is going to ulti- 
mately come out with some sort of finding. The evidence thus far 
has certainly created in most everyone's mind very, very grave doubts 
as to Whether or not there were unfortunate influences ramified. How 
far this committee is going to duplicate that ground I do not know. 
I think perhaps in executive session we will need to consider this. 
Otherw Z we may be going on a long journey. 

Senator SPARK MAN. May I say ] thought ] would ask the colin 
mittee to come back and have a Z o'clock short executive session before 
it is open to the public for hearings. My own view is we cannot, we 
sunply do not have either the time or the means, nor do T understand 
it even to be the task assigned to us, to go into a determination of these 
things. I think Senator MeCarthy has made his charge, so far as 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, and it is very clear. 1 think the 
statement he made about the activities of Dr. ~~ the publications, 
and so on, makes his position clear, and, of course, Dr. Jessup will be 
given an opportunity to explain his connection with it. 

Senator Brewster. | am hap ypy to note the arrival of the distin 

uished chairman of the committee which we have just been discussing. 
i believe in executive session we could determine perhaps the timing 
of their proceedings, and whether or not any findin gs or further 
evide nce are Going to be avi ail ib le | e fore we dee ide we must act. 

Senator SparkMAN. Let me ask you, Senator McCarthy, just a very 
brief preview. I am not asking you to go into details, but what is 
it vou plan to submit further? You have cited six cases. Now you 
have a number of exhibits. How do you plan to handle them ? 

Senator McCarriry. Iam on page 14. I intend to discuss what is 

the other pages, plus any additional information which comes to 
mind as I discussed these. 

Senator SparKMAN. You want to take it up page by page in the 
same manner we have done so far ? 
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Senator McCarruy. Whether we do it in the same manner or 
not---— 

Senator SparKMAN. In the same general manner? 

Senator McCarruy. | would like to present it in detail for the 
record. 1 think some of the other members of the committee may be 
interested. 

Senator SparKMAN. Three members of the committee have found 
it necessary to go. They have 12:30 appointments. I suppose we 
— as well recess at this time, and I will ask the subcommittee to 
be back at 2 oe lock for an executive session, and we will open it to 
the publie by 2:30, and earlier if we can. 

Se nator McCarriy. Iwill be available whenever one of the members 
of your staff calls me. 

I will be entitled to put in my entire case? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator SparkMAN. Let the committee come to order, please. 

All right, Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, this morning I offered a docu- 
ment for the record. I sent down for copies for the members of the 
committee and we have sufficient copies, I believe, now for the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

I believe the dates of the various articles appearing in the New 
York Times may be missing from what I am giving the committee, 
but that will be supplied later. 

Someone called my attention to the fact that T sai id “Tydings com- 
mittee’ when I should have said “McCarran committee” when I spoke 
of the $60,000 of Communist money contributed to the IPR. If I 
said that was in the hearings before the Tydings committee, I would 
like to correct the record and make sure it shows the MeCarran com- 
mittee. That testimony was not given before the Tydings committee. 

Senator Sparkman. Before you start on your present: ation this af- 
ternoon, you will recall that A raised a question or someone raised a 
question this morning about when Mrs. James Roosevelt died. ‘The 
staff has checked that. ‘The date of her death was September 7, 1941. 
That has some bearing upon the question raised in connection with 
the China Aid Council. 


RAYMOND DENNETT’S TESTIMONY BEFORE M’CARRAN COMMITTEF 


Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, to shed some additional light 
on a question asked me by Senator Smith this morning as to the 
knowledge of the working members of the IPR as to whether or not 
it was Communist-controlled, I have a few very brief excerpts from 
the testimony of Mr. Dennett who was Secretary of the IPR for a 
while. 

Senator SPARKMAN. What was that name? 

Senator McCarruy. Dennett. Mr. Dennett testifies at page 1746 
that all of the staff of the IPR were forced to join the Union of Office 
and Professional Workers of America. That was local 18, I believe. 
‘The contract was made when Mr. Jessup was 
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Senator SparkKMAN. May I ask what the date of that is? 

Senator McCartny. The date of the testimony is September 26, 
1951, just about a week ago. 

The contract was made when Mr. Jessup was chairman of the 
American council. The union was expelled by the CLO later, and 
a considerable period of time later, incidentally. 

The contrast made in 1939 continued up until Mr. Dennett left and 
is apparently still in existence. 

The union was expelled from the CIO because it was completely 
Comminist-controlled and Communist-dominated. 

Mr. Dennett, in the testimony—and I hope the committee members 
take the trouble to read this—testified that he quit as secretary be- 
cause he felt he could not do objective research with the type of staff 
that had been saddled onto him. He therefore quit the IPR in 1945, 
I believe it was. 

Senator Smiru. What is Mr. Dennett’s first name? Do you know? 

Senator McCarrny. It is Raymond Dennett, 21 Lowell Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., director of the World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
Mass. 

Senator SparKMAN. May I see that if you are through with it ? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. You will find additional locations ge 
I have not covered, Mr. Chairman, which may interest vou also. I did 
not want to take the Senate’s time on the others that I have marked. 

I may say also, while we are on the point, Professor McGovern from 
Northwestern University testified. I think the committee will find 
parts of his testimony of interest. He testified, for example, that he 
would not join the IPR because, after reading the IPR publications 
I cannot quote him in verbatim—in effect, that they were following 
the Stalinist line or something along that order. 

In view of the Senator from Arkansas’ statement this morning 
about Senator Ferguson having been a member of the IPR, 1 con 
tacted Senator Ferguson. He tells me _ at he does not recall how 
many years it is since he joined the IPR, but apparently it was not so 
thoroughly infiltrated and he has not given any dues or money to the 
IPR for how many years he does not know. 

His office tells me that the correspondence in his office—and I 


understand they will bring in the details oo showed that the last 


time they submitted a corrected biography to Who’s Who was in 
i949 and that that did not contain any nc of any IPR member- 
ship. 


This is all subject to the Senator’s staff checking on this for me. 

Senator Futprieut. He does not ~ ny that the present Who’s Who 
lists him as a member in 1950 and 1951 

Senator McCarrnuy. I did not ask him about that. Did the Senator 
see the Who's Who himself ? 

Senator Futsricut. It is right here. 

Senator McCarruy. If the Senator says it is in there, I will take 
his word for it. 

Senator Fuieriautr. The Senator from Alabama checked it this 
morning. 

Senator McCarruy. If the Senator from Arkansas saw that in- 
formation in Who’s Who, I do not question the Senator’s word. 
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Senator Futsricutr. What is Mr. R: aymond Dennett now ? 

Senator McCartuy. He is no longer with IPR. He left IPR. 

Senator SparkKMAN. He is director of World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, Mass. 

Senator Fursrient. Do you consider him a reputable person? 

Senator McCarrny. I know nothing about him at all. 1 just quoted 
his testimony. 

Senator kurisricutr. Did he make any reference in his testimony 
to Mr. Philip Jessup ? j ‘ 

Senator McCarriy. [ have not read all of his testimony. I merely 
checked that part having to do with the reason for his quitting IP R. 


DENNETT’S REGARD FOR JESSUP 


Senator Futsrigutr. I noticed in the Washington Star, an AP dis- 
patch, September 26. It quotes him as follows and it gives some of 
the testimony you just gave, and goes on to say: 

Dennett interrupted his testimony to remark that “Of all the people I was 
associated with in the IPR, the person I never questioned as having any Com- 
inunist association was Philip C. Jessup,” a former IPR trustee and now Ambius- 
sador-at-Large. 

Do you not think it would be fair if we are going to quote the testi- 
mony of a man like Dennett that the whole testimony referring to Mr. 
Jessup should be put in ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, | have no intention of quoting all the 
testimony taken before the McCarran committee. I have handed the 
testimony to the Chair. I have suggested that the committee members 
read it. I do not propose to do all of the work for the committee mem- 
bers. I think there is some responsibility upon the Senator from 
Arkansas also. 

[ am giving what I consider the pertinent parts of the testimony. 

Senator Fursrignr. You do not think that Mr. Dennett’s state- 
ment about Mr. Jessup is pertinent to this inquiry ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I told you, Senator, that I have only read part 
of the Dennett testimony. If it is there and you can find it and read 
it in, that is perfectly all right with me. You seem to want to put 
evidence in. Lam perfectly happy to have you do it. 

I would like to have it back if you are not going to use it. 

Senator Futsricnr. Well, I thought we were going to use it. We 
cannot read it right now. Do you want to keep it / 

Senator McCarriy. You will be able to get a copy, Senator. If 
you want to check it now and consult it, you can use it. Otherwise, 
I would like to keep it. 

Senator SparKMAN. Very well, go ahead. You want to present 
page 14. 

Senator McCarrny. I am skipping over the photostats of the 
checks. I refer to page 14, Mr. Chairman, showing testimony before 
various congressional committees. They have identified as members 
of the Communist Party and espionage agents a sizable number of 
individuals on Jessup’s staff and writers hired by the institute while 
Jessup was chairman of the Pacific and/or American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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IPR OFFICLALS NAMED AS COMMUNISTS 


Throughout the time that Philip Jessup was a top official in the 
IPR, this organization was not only accepting Communist money to 
support its projects, but was employing Communist writers, Commu- 
nist research workers, and so forth. Sixty officials and writers of the 
IPR have been named under oath as members of the Communist 
Party. 

Some of those have been named. 

Chen Han Seng, named by Karl Wittfogel, August 7, 1951, before 
the es ‘Carran committee. 

T. A. Bisson, named by Louis Budenz, August 22, 1951, before the 
McCarran committee and also named April 25, 1950, be fore the ‘Tyd- 
ings committee. That was the individual hired by the LPR to spear- 
head the change in the party line in 1945 when they first adopted the 
propaganda line that Chiang Kai-shek was completely corrupt. That 
was spearheaded by the IPR publication with Bisson doing the 
writing. 

Senator Smiru. That is what year! 

Senator McCarruy. 1943, Senator. 

Senator SmirH. Who was chairman of IPR then? 

Senator McCartuy. FE. C. Carter was chairman, Senator, but E. C. 
Carter was out of the country a great deal of that time and from all 
the information we can get when some of the loyal Chinese objected to 
this new attack upon our allies, they objected and referred to Philip 
Jessup. 

I have no documentary evidence on that. 

Senator Smiru. Is it your position that IPR turned over from hav- 

r been at one time a high-class research organization into a propa- 
ae organization to present the Communist view / 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. I knew of the IPR as much as 15 or 20 years ago. 
At that time some of the men on it would not have been questi ione ‘d by 
anyone as to their real research intent. I have heard later that it eut 
off the beacon and got to running with a group that was tinted. Was 
that in 1943 ¢ . 

Senator McCarruy. No, it was earlier I think, Senator. I think you 
make an excellent point. When the IPR was formed, it was an ex- 
cellent purpose. It was formed for the purpose of bringing to the 
American people much more knowledge of the Pacific area 

Senator SMirH. Men of the caliber of Frank McCoy were connected 
with it and I have known him all my life. 

Senator McCarruy. He is an outstanding man. 


IS IPR A RESEARCH OR PROPAGANDA ORGANIZATION 


Senator Smiryu. He was very much interested in that at one time. 

Professor Blake ly was with him for a long time. 

I want to get in my head the moment of time when it changed from a 
research organization to a high-powered propaganda organization 
I figure that is vour point, is it not, that that happened ? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes, it is. One of the most outstanding Amer 
icans I know, incidentally, was active in the formation of the IPR, 
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George Sokolsky. He is anti-Communist and knows more about China 
than any other columnist I know. 

When the infiltration became so complete that you could call it a 
Communist-controlled organization, when that happened it is hard to 

say, Senator. There is a great deal of testimony on that. 

For example, Alexander Barmine, who was a General in Russian 
Intelligence, had something to say about that as to the particular 
date; I don’t think he set the date. 

Freda Utley had something to say about that. She was a member 
of the British party. 

Louis Budenz testified that the Politburo considered it an instru- 
ment of the Communist Party from 1935 to 1945 and before that, as 
I say—that is at page 1003. It is 1935 to 1945. Just when they decided 
to move in, there is a lot of testimony before the McCarran committee 
by Elizabeth Bentley; TI believe some of Eisler’s wife, Hede Massing, 
and there is a great ‘ia of it and I have not had time to put all this 
evidence together. I was satisfied that is was completely Communist- 
controlled over the past 10 years. 

Senator Smrru. You take the position that Mr. Jessup was a spear- 
head of that change from the research which he made a great contribu- 
tion to at one time, as I know, to a propaganda proposition ? 

Senator McCarruy. This question of just what is in Jessup’s mind 
has bothered me an awful lot. Last year when I appeared before the 
Tydings committee I said that I felt Jessup was a dupe of others 
in the organization such as Jaffe. 

I felt that the hand was the hand of Lattimore. I am not sure that 
is the situation any more. 

As we go through this some of these letters are extremely revealing 
and you begin to feel that Jessup could not have been such a complete 
dupe. 

One of my friends asked one of the ex-Communists what he thought 
about this, whether he thought Jessup was a dupe who was being used 
or whether he thought he was a knowing member of the conspiracy. 
I thought his answer was pretty good. He said, “McCarthy, con- 
sistency is never a mark of stupidity. This man has been so consistent 
that it cannot be stupidity. He must know what he is doing.” 

I have felt I cannot delve into his mind. The point is that he has 
been so consistently urging things that are bad for this country, so 
consistently playing with Communist friends, money and publications 
that. regardless of whether he is know ingly further ing the ( Communist 
cause or whether he is a well-meaning intellectual who thinks he is 
doing a great service to humanity makes but very little difference, I 
believe, when it comes to confirming him for an important post. 

There is nothing to indicate that he will change if he is a dupe. 
There is nothing to indicate he will change. 


OTHERS WORKING FOR IPR 


Next is Chao Ting Chi, who served on the board under Jessup and 
a staff member under Jessup. 

Karl Wittfogel named him on August 7, 1951, before the McCarran 
committee and Elizabeth Bentley also. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this name “Chi” has some additional 
significance. The committee may recall that last year in presenting a 
sketchy Lattimore case I presented a letter from Lattimore to Joe 
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Barnes. Joe Barnes had been named as a Communist by three wit- 
nesses and named as a Red agent by one witness. 

Lattimore wrote to Joe Barnes and said, “Get rid of all the Chinese 
in OWI except keep on Chi and Chao Ting.” He said, “Use those as 
a nucleus for a new group of Chinese in OWI. I want you to recruit 
them from the China Daily News.” 

There was a lot of screaming by Lattimore that Chi was not a 
Communist, that he was a good loyal American Chinese. 

Since that time we have produced the OWI files on Cli and Chao 
Ting, showing that he was a member of the party, showing that Lat- 
timore said, “I don’t care whether he is a member of the party or not. 
[I want him.” That was in a secret session where he did not think it 
would ever be public. 

There is also testimony before the McCarran committee that Lat- 
timore knew that Chi was an active member of the Communist Party 
and was a delegate to the Communist International, as I recall. 

Hilda Austern, writer and staff member under Jessup, testimony 
August 23, 1951, by Budenz before the McCarran committee. 

Harriet Lucy Moore, writer and staff member under Jessup. She 
was named by Hede Massing, August 2, 1951, before the McCarran 
committee; Karl Wittfogel, August 7, 1951, before the McCarran 
committee; Elizabeth Bentley, August 14, 1951, before the McCarran 
committee, and Louis Budenz on August 22, 1951, and April 25, 
1950, before the Tydings committee and McCarran committee. 

Owen Lattimore, writer, editor of Amerasia and Pacific Affairs. 
Served under Jessup. I mention Amerasia because you have a joint 
office there with IPR. He was named by Louis Budenz as a member of 
the Communist Party. The Senate will recall Budenz testified that in 
his contest with the Politburo he had been notified officially that Lat 
timore was a member of the party, that a party line change was brought 
to the Politburo by Owen Lattimore. 

Alexander Barmine is one of the witnesses I asked the Tydings com- 
mittee to call last year. They refused. Barmine is now under sentence 
of death from Red Russia. He was in Russian military intelligence 
for 14 years. He is a very brilliant Russian: a general in Russian 
intelligence. 

He testified before the McCarran committee that at one time when 
they had a project in China which he was supervising the project 
consisted of hipping arms and ammunitions to warehouses in China 
under the guise that they were truck parts; that he needed some good 
men whom he could trust. 

He went to Barmine, the head of Military Intelligence in Russia and 
asked for some trustworthy men and Barmine said he would give him 
Lattimore and Barnes, two Americans, several Frene men, several 
Germans, and several Czechs. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator, you have this very well outlined, 
showing the person, by whom he was namd and the date before the 
committee. 

On your second page you have the identity of the witnesses. Why 
could it not be placed in the record ey actly as you have pre it / 
Senator McCarruy. L think that is an ex ‘ellent idea. 

a lot of time. 

Senator SparkMAN, If anyone has any question about any one of 

them, they could ask it now. 
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(Pages 14 and 15 of Senator McCarthy’s prepared paper are as 
follows:) 


Exureir No. Ill 


SWORN TESTIMONY BEFORE VARIOUS CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES IDENTIFYING AS 
MEMBERS OF TILE COMMUNIST PARTY AND AS ESPIONAGE AGENTS A SIZABLE NUMBER 
OF INDIVIDUALS ON JESSUP’S STAFF AND WRITERS HIRED BY THE INSTITI TE OF 
PACIFIC RELATIONS WHILE JESSUP WAS CHAIRMAN OF THE PACIFIC AND AMERICAN 
COUNCILS OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Throughout the time that Philip Jessup was a top official in the IPR, this organ- 
ization was not only accepting Communist money to support its projects but was 
employing Communist writers, Communist research workers, etc. Sixty officials 
and writers of the IPR have been named under oath as members of the Communist 
Party 

Following are a few of the 60 officials and writers of the IPR who have been 


named as Communists or espionage agents: 


Individuals who worked with Je SSUp in IPR 


NAMED UNDER OATH AS COMMUNISTS 


Named by Dat Before the 
Hans W t I W ittfogel Aug i MeCarran committes 
‘ r i ly 
>) a Ff WY it I I s Budenz 4 29 19 D> 
\ S Apr. 2 } | I 
! { erved hoard k W itt } Au 7.195] MeCarrar mimitt 
Jessup S ‘ b t ent] A l iv i) 
? lk | 
$+. Hilda Auster vrite i st Lor Bud Ar ) 51 ID 
1 - 
i Li \lo 1 Hede M ' \ 9 D 
f I under J Karl W ‘ Ai ) I> 
} hort B \ ] I) 
l i ude! \ 1 I> 
Apr > m0 lir 
( ( ' Lattir ( ‘ lit i AU yn ‘ 1 . 
Pac Af} Alex | I My ) 
» il J I I Bude \ 
\ Jenk f Au 9 Net mitte 
t ‘ ) x er 
IP i hile Je Ip ex 
IVR. 
a WW (} } ‘ + } 4 a 1) 
tf! member under Jessu i ibeth Bentley A { Dy 
iN Witt \ 1) 
I s ‘ I 
Max oe ‘ co ‘ . 
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IDENTITY OF WITNESSES TESTIFYING TO COMMUNIST AFFILIATIONS OF JESSUP’S 
ASSOCIATES AND STAFF MEMBERS IN IPR 


Karl Wittfogel: Professor at Columbia University; former member of Com- 
munist Party. 

Elizabeth Bentley: One time in control of a group of a Communist espionage 
apparatus. She has been used repeatedly as a Governinent witness in the trial 
and deportation proceedings of Communists. 

Louis Budenz: Former official of the Communist Party in this country; served 
as editor of Daily Worker, official publication of the Communist Party, from 1935 
to 1945; has testified in practically every case in which Communists were either 
convicted or deported over the past 3 years; one of key witnesses who testified 
against convicted 11 Communist leaders. 

Alexander Barmine: Former general in Russian Military Intelligence who 
served as a Soviet intelligence officer for 14 vears; fled the Soviet Union and is 
now under sentence of death by Soviet military court. 

Major General Willoughby: Chief of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's Intelligence 
Staff in the Far East for many years. 

Hede Massing: Former Soviet agent and wife of Gerhardt Eisler who fled 
hehind the iron curtain and hus since been active in Soviet-controlled East Ger 
many; has testified in the Alger Hiss and other cases for the FBI and Department 
of Justice. 

William Canning: Former member of the Communist Party who broke with 
the party; former professor at City College, New York City and Navier College. 


THE CASE OF AMERASIA 


Senator Smrrn. Did you put in the record about the time when this 
change took over in the IPR? When did Amerasia start ? 

Senator MeCarriry. [think Amerasia was incorporated in 1937 or 
1938. Amerasia differs from IPR in that Amerasia, right from its 
inception, apparently was a complete instrument of the Communist 
Party. 

J. Edgar Hoover was quoted as having said—quoted in one of the 
local papers-—as having referred to it as a tool for Soviet espionage. 
[ am perhaps getting away from your question. The date it was 
in orporated, I think it was 1937 or 1938. I have the incorporation 
papers down in my oflice and ean introduce those in the record if you 
like. 

Senator SMITH. ] was just trving to see if | could identify the date 
of the starting of Amerasin. With the suggestion vou made awhile 
ago that you felt IPR changed over from a legitimate research organ- 
ization objective, to a propaganda organization in a certain year, if 
that coincided. , 

Senator McCarruy. Amerasia is not a child of IPR. Amerasia 
has no connection with IPR except you have an interlocl 


: cing board of 
directors Llowever. the } 


have their printing offices side by side and 
from the ev dence we have had we find that oceasi« neaily ‘an article 
would be sent in to be published in IPR and instead of being published 
there it would be in Amerasia and vice versa. So there was a very 
direct tle-up. , 

Other than that, Amerasia is not a child of IPR. 

I think if you could name any date, Senator, that IPR became a 
tool for the Soviet. I think you would have to pick one alone in the 
middle 30’s. Amerasia was formed in 1937 or 1938. I believe. I can 
get that date for you. 

Senator Giuterre. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Gillette. 
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Senator Grtterre. Senator McCarthy, I would like to ask you a 
couple of questions about this list that was just _put in our record. 
There are listed here individuals who worked in Dr. Jessup’s organi- 
zation or with Dr. Jessup in IPR and came under oath as Communists, 
either before the McCarran committee or Tydings committee and you 
have listed the dates at which they were named. 

Do we have to go to the record of the hearings on those commit- 
tees to determine the date when these various people were connected 
with the IPR? 

Senator McCarrny. I am afraid you will have to, Senator. You 
see about 60 have been named. I have only listed 10 of those who 
were working closely with Jessup. I named five closely connected 
with Jessup who were named as Soviet agents. There is a total of 
roughly 60 in the IPR, either as writers, whose booklets were published 
by the IPR, and who were on the st: aff—roughly 60 have been named. 


ASCERTAINING DATES OF IPR MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Gitterre. In view of the fact that vou have stated in your 
opinion there came a time when the line for which this IPR under- 
went a radical change, they seemed to change their purpose and policy. 

Senator McCarruy. It was not a sudden change, you will under- 
stand. 

Senator Grtuierre. You will agree, I am sure, that it is pertinent to 
us te know whether these people were connected with the IPR prior 
to that change or subsequent. 

Senator McCarrny. I can tell you that they were all connected with 
the IPR, these Communists that I have named here, all connected 
during the time it was following the Communist Party line and doing 
the work of the Communist Party. 

As to the exact dates that they were on the staff or did writing, I 
cannot tell you that because it is rather a mammoth undertaking for 
me to go through all of the evidence and compile all the information. 

Senator Gitterrr. Of course, we will have access to the hearings 
and can run it down for ourselves, but I had in mind your statement 
on page 11 that Jessup was associated in various capacities between 
the years 1933 and 1946. 

Now, do you know of your own knowledge whether during those 
years these people were active in the IPR, between 1933 and 1946, 
when Jessup was there ? 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, yes, that is the reason I have listed 
them, because they were connected with IPR and associated with 
Jessup when he was in the IPR. 

Senator Gitterre. During those years / 

Senator McCarrny. Yes 

Senator Gituterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fuuerieur. I did not understand the connection between 
Mr. Jessup and Amerasia. Was he an editor or officer in Amerasia ? 

Senator McCarriuy. [ will have that che« ked, Senator. I have not 
used that j in my exhibit, his connectior 1 With Amerasia. 

Senator Futsriautr. Well, you used Amerasia in here under No. 6. 

Senator MeCarruy. Yes. Lattimore was an editor for Amerasia. 
I will have to check and see what Jessup’s connection with Amerasia 
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I think that is evidence that I have not presented the entire case on 


Jessup. 
Is there anything further, Senator, before I go to the next one? 


JESSUP’S TESTIMONY DURING HISS TRIAL 


Senator SPARKMAN. Proceed with No. 16. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, on page 16 we have the testi- 
mony given by Jessup in the Hiss case. Again this, taken alone, in 
my opinion, wom | not disqualify Jessup, but I think it is an important 
link or is anotl er link a at least in the Cc he un of evide nce on Je SS up. 

Jessup testified or 

Q. Mr. Jessup, do you know the reputation of Alger Hiss for loyalty, integrity, 
and veracity 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it?—A. It is good. 

Senator Fuusricutr. He said, “It is good.” 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jessup was before the Tydings committee 
on March 20, 1950, his testimony appearing at page 267 of the re cane 
where he was ¢ asked b 1V Senator Hic kenlooper this que StLION. I see this 
is starred so appare ‘ntly some part of the answer is left out and I think 
you should have the entire answer. 

Are you of the same opinion about Mr. Hiss that you were when you testified 
as a character witness for him at his trial? 


Ambassador Jessup. The testimony which I gave at his trial, sir, as you have 
pointed out, was as a character witness in whic h I testified to the reputation. I 


j 


see no reason to alter the statements which I made under oath as a witness in 
that case. 
Mr. Jessup did not change his mind too mu ‘h in that pel 10d of time. 
Are there any questions before I turn to the next one ? 
Senator Futsricur. Yes; | have a question. 
I believe, Mr. McCarthy, you are a lawyer, are you not ? 
Senator McCarruy. That is correct. 


FUNCTION OF A CHARACTER WITNESS 


Senator Fuisricur. W hat is your conception of the function of a 
character witness in a criminal trial ? 

Senator McCarrnuy. To testify as to whether a man’s character and 
reputation is good or bad. 

Senator Fuu sRIGHT, Is that necessarily the witness’ own testimony 
or evaluation of what he thought it was ,or was it as to what his repu- 
tation in the community is? 

Senator McCarruy. Normally I think, Senator, it is a man’s own 
evaluation that he places upon a man’s reputation. You find that espe- 
cially true in a case such as this where it was a second trial and Hiss 
had been quite thoroughly exposed as a perjurer and had been exposed 
as having stolen documents from the Government. 

‘To take it to have said he had a voou rept tution | believe could not 
have been anything other than his own opinion. TI did not cite the 
testimony of the first Hiss trial, because in the first Hiss trial he could 
have been testifying from what other people thought about Hiss, but 
not in the second trial. In the second tri il everyone knew all about 
Alger Hiss, so this was going considerably beyond what was in the first 
trial. . 
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I might say the testimony in the first trial was given by affidavit, 
as I recall. J think Mr. Jessup was out of the country. “He signed 
an affidavit testifying then to the reputation of Hiss for, I believe, 
veracity, truthfulness, loyalty, and so forth. 

Senator Fu.srient. It was my understanding of the character wit- 
ness’ function to testify what the reputation was, certainly in this case, 
before the second trial. 

Now, I think prior to the first trial—is this not correct ?—that rela- 
tive to the first trial Dr. Jessup gave a deposition relative to Alger 
Hiss’ general reputation in the community for loyalty, integrity, and 
veracity prior to the trial ? 


Dr. Jessup testified to the character of the witness and nothing more 
‘less. He will, of course, state himself what his view was. but I 
think, to make this a little clearer, the whole case at 267, at least begin- 
ning just above where you st: uted reading, clarifies at least what his 


~—* 


view was, if you will start there with Senator Hickenlooper : 


Character witnesses are witnesses who attempt to meet the matter of associa- 
tion, are they not, when one testifies to the character of an individual? 


Senator McCarrny. Just go a little slow until I get this; will you? 
Senator Futsricut. This is page 267 where you jus t read from. 


This is just about where you read from. You will notice the starting 
sentence. 


Senator McCarruy. I have you now. 
Senator Fuupricur (re: ding) : 


When one testifies as to the character of an individual, that is testimonial as 
to the individual's associations and general reputation; is that not so? 

Ambassador Jessup. My understanding of the role of character witness, Sen- 
ator, is that it is a very essential part of our jury system under which tradition- 
ally a person accused is entitled to have the testimony of persons who are 
familiar with him in regard to his reputation in the community. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Are you of the same opinion about Mr. Hiss that you 
were when you testified for him as a character witness at his trial? 

Ambassador Jessup. Testimony which I gave in his trial, sir, as you have 
properly pointed out, was as a character witness, in which I testified to the 
reputation. I see no reason to alter the statement which I made under oath 
is a Witness in that case. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. I was asking you whether your opinion at this time 
would permit you to give the same evidence now as you gave at that time. 

Senator GREEN. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Typines. What is your objection? 

Senator Green. I object to the ground that it has nothing to do with the testi- 
mony that has been given. 

Senator Typines. Let it be as broad as it can. I think it is a little beside the 
point. 

Ambassador Jessup. I would be glad to answer that, Senator. I would like 
to say this about it. It seems to me that this line of questioning, perhaps un- 
consciously on the Senator’s part, is designed to involve me in comments upon 
the charges which have been made against Mr. Hiss and for which he was tried. 
As the Senator well knows, it is a very important part of the principles of our 
system that comments by members of the bar, particularly about matters which 
are before a court, are not appropriate. I believe that that is an important part 
of our system. 

I have been a member of the bar for some 25 years and I do not intend to engage 
in the public discussion of the charges which have been made against Mr. Hiss 
and which are still before the court. 

It is for the court to pass upon those charges. 


I think from reading that, that he is testifying here the second time 
that at the time he gave the deposition and before the trial had been 
held that his reputation in the community, so to speak, Was good, 
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If I understand the function of a character witness, that is it. He 
is not there in the role merely of saying that “I, as an individual, 
think he is a good man.” He is testifying that his reputation in the 
community was good at the time whatever the affair was that took 
place, and I thi nk cert inly prior to the trial. 

At least, I gather that is Mr. Jessup’s view of the function of 


character witness. 


OTHERS TESTIFYING AT THE HISS TRIALS 


I think that it is fair to put into the record that there were some 
other important character Witnesses who testified to the same point 
at the time. 

Do you know who they were, or shall I remind you? You probably 
do know. 

Senator McCarry. I think I know them, but 1 think I would pre- 
fer your reading them in. 

senator FULBRIGHT. Well, John W. Davies, who is considered 
leading member of the bar and who was Democratic candidate for 
President. 

Senator McCarriry. Will vou do this, Senator? Will you identify 
whether they testified in the first trial or the second’ It is rather 
important. 

Senator Funpricur. He testifie : at both trials. 

Senator McCarrny. John W. Davies did / 

Senator KFunpricir. Charles W VZalls} ki. Federal rruachore at Boston. 
Admiral Arthur Hepburn, a neval Vidlewute to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, who I believe was a retired naval officer. 

Senator McCartruy. All these men testified in both trials 

Senator Funpricur. In both trials. 

Do you think that a character witness becomes a party to the defend- 
ant’s guilt ¢ 

Senator McCarriry. Obviously not, Senator 

Senator It LBRIGIUT. You do disagree with iy inte) pretation ¢ f the 
Tun tion of a character witness 4 

Senator Mi {“ARTHY. Let me say, Senator, I think vour definition of 
the function of a character witness is essentially correct. It is possible 
that a character witness may have a low opinion of a man’s character 
himself and still say he has a a reputation for truth and veracity, 
you understand. I] think th: is the pe int you are trving to make. ‘J 
agree with you that that is ae However, in this case you have 
a different situation. ; 

In 1950—tirst vou are talking about the second trial. He savs he 
had a good reputation. How anyone could say Hiss had a good repu- 
tation after the first trial, I do not know, but Jessup savs he has. 

Let us forge abo ut that for the time being. 

In 1950, after he had been convicted he said. “I won't change my 
testimony.” , 

Then Hickenlooper asked him W hether or not he woul | st ill a) ve the 
same evidence today. . 

He does a lot of broken-field running to avoid answering that and I 
believe that is rather significant, especially in view of Adheeon’s state 
ment, “LT will never turn my back on Alger Hiss.” 
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Now, that was not accidentally made, Senator. That was not merely 
notifying Hiss that the Acheson back would not be turned upon him. 
That was a public notification to every other Hiss in the Government 
that their boss’ back would not be turned upon them if they were 
caught in the same type of treason and perjury Hiss was caught in. 


INTERPRETING JESSUP’S TESTIMONY AT THE HISS TRIAL 


You find Jessup here for some reason or other ducking, dodging, 
afraid to say that Hiss does not have a good reputation in 1950 after 
he has bee . sentenced to 5 years in connection with high treason. 

This is far different from the ordinary man who testifies to reputa- 
tion, in my opinion. Youand I may differ. We could argue perhaps 
all day and neither of us would convince the other. 

Senator Furericur. I do not want to argue about extraneous 
matters, but that one particular paragraph that you read here, a part 
of which you reproduced, it seems to me ve that he was referring 
to the testimony he had given in the trial, both the first and the 
second; first in the deposition and second in testimony, and all of 
that still refers to the accuracy of the statement which he made, which 
was relative to his reputation at the time of the first trial. 

Obviously there had been a great effect upon public opinion as a 
resuit of the first trial, but that would not affect what his reputation 
had been prior to the first trial. 

Senator McCarruy. May I differ with you on that, Senator, if you 
will read 267. 

Senator Futsrieut. I do not think Mr. Jessup’s concept of what his 
function was is immaterial to interpreting his statement. 

Senator McCartruy. You find on the pages I mentioned that Sen- 
ator Hickenlooper tried to find out whether Jessup backs up Hiss. 
He says: 

I was asking you whether your opinion at this time would permit you to give 
the same evidence now that you gave at that time. 

Jessup refuses to answer that. He says: 

It is up to the courts to pass upon it. 

The courts have passed upon it. Prior to that he said, “I testify 
the same.” He is also doing the same thing that the great Red Dean 
did. He says: 

I won't turn my back on this man convicted of treason. 


As I say, I think we could discuss this all day and I do not think 
we would convince each other. 


Senator Futsriecut. I do not want to discuss it any further. I just 


wanted to have it in the record. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator McCarthy, we will ask you to suspend 
for just a few minutes. 

Senator Ferguson, whose name was brought into the hearings this 
morning with reference to the biography in the current issue of Who's 
Who in America is here and I understand he has a very brief statement 
to make. 

Senator, we will be glad to have you just proceed, if you will. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HOMER FERGUSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN 


Senator Frercuson. I understand my name has been brought into 
the committee hearings, revolving about the fact that I at one time 
belonged to the IPR, the Institute of Pacific Relations. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Senator SparkMan. It was to the effect that in the current issue 
of Who’s Who in America you are listed, you, and I think there are 
three who were brought in; Ray Lyman Wilbur and Dr. Sproul. All 
were recorded as being members of the Institute of Pac ific Relations. 

Senator Ferguson, that is found at page 856 of the 1950-51 issue of 
that. It is the first column and the fourth name in that column. 

Senator Ferauson. When I heard what was mentioned here in the 
hearing, I decided that, rather than look at my own records, LT should 
eall the office of the IPR in New York. I obtained the number from 
Bob Morris of the Internal Security Subcommittee Statf, who had 
been in touch with them before, and asked them what their official 
books showed and here is the record they ave me: 

In April 1933, I became a nominal member and the reason I say 
“nominal member” is that was the lowest amount of dues which it 
was, a “no dues at all’ membership. 


DUES PAID TO IPR 


They say that I paid dues in November of 146, the first time, dues 
were required at 35; and also paid that in 1987 and 1958. In 1939 
it was $10; in 1940 no payment was made; April 1945 was the last 
payment and I was dropped from membership on May 25, 1944. 

I asked them if they had any record of a resignation which I thought 
I had given in April of 1943, when I came here to the Senate and the yy 
said they had no record except that they had taken me off the list of 
memberships as of May 23, 1944. 

Now, there were other kinds of memberships paying more than 
I had paid when I was in Detroit on the bench. My association with 
the organization came about in this way as I recall. was viti uly 
interested in foreign police vy and I became a member of the Americ 
Canadian Affiliates of the Foreign Policy Association, and was active 
in that organization. 

The reason that affiliate was formed was that the Foreign Policy 
Association did not allow any foreign nations to be members and 
with Detorit so near to Canada, we had our own organization which 
we were affiliated through in a way with the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. At about the same time and through similar interest [ did 
become a member of this organization, the IPR. At the time I be- 
lieved that it was a sound organization interested in foreign policy 
and I knew of nothing wrong until just sometime ago when T he em 
it had been penetrated by the Communists. 

Senator Brewster. Did you ever have an office in it? 

Senator Feravson. None whatever. I was just a nominal member 
and while I some of their literature, I was pretty busy and I can- 
not. reeall if. 
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Senator Brewster. Did you ever attend any meetings ! 

Senator Feravson. I am sure I did not. 

Senator McCarrny. I may say in 1943 I do not believe there was 
any public knowledge whatsoever that this organization had been 
infiltrated. It was only those who, as I have expli ined before, who 
were in the tightly knit group who were running it. There were peo- 
Pp le who joined the organization in order to get their booklets on the 
Far East. 

There was John Jones, of Milwaukee, Wis., who paid $10 to get some 
of the booklets and there was this tightly knit group who were twist- 
ing this group to do the job of the Communist Party. 

You said at the time you paid the $10 you did not know it was in- 
filtrated. None of us knew it at that time. That feeling about the 
IPR, 1 assume, eae not exist at this moment, that it has not been 
infiltrated ¢ 

Senator Ferguson. I am bound to know what took place and do 
know what has been in the hearings. 

Senator Brewsrer. You mean in the McCarran committee ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; because I am a member of the committee. 
I am really shocked at the evidence which has come before that com- 
mittee as to what has taken place in an organization such as the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations; I must say that. 

Senator Brewster. I think this is a very pertinent point, to point 
out that if it had not been for Senator Ferguson’s friends here, we 
were well assured by this publication that he was a member of that 
institute in the year 1950 and 1951. In fact, Senator Fulbright, in 
all good faith, called attention to it and the chairman did. 

It does show the importance of being extremely careful. 


LISTINGS IN WHO'S WHO 


Senator Futsricnr. I may say in regard to that, that each year 
this organization submits to me a statement of what membership I 
hold and all that, and asks for corrections. That has been done every 
year since I have been in the Senate. 

I believe I am correct that every Member of the Senate is in the 
book so it is no particular distinction, but nevertheless they do sub- 
mit this list and if I want any change, I correct it. 

I thing we are entitled to assume that that is a correct statement of 
the person’s affiliations. 

Senator Brewsrrer. Would you continue to assume that after dis- 
covering what you have today? 

Senator Ferguson. I have no complaint that you look at face value 
this public ‘ation. 


(Additional information supplied by Senator Ferguson :) 


I might say, however, that my files show I was last asked to submit a biog- 
raphy to Who’s Who in October of 1949. I did so then, and naturally the sketch 
I sent in had no mention of the IPR. Apparently that revised biography has 
not been included in the current edition. 

Senator Fu.tspricgur. You understand, Senator Fereuson. I was not 
using it for the same purpose that Mr. McCarthy might have been 
using it. IT was using it to show that pe rhaps this organization has 
very reputable people in it and I was citing it because I think you are 
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loyal American, not that you are the reverse. And I think there 
are a great many others who are thoroughly reputable people. Like 
the president of ‘the University of California, who is certainly a lead 
ing citizen. 

Senator FERGUSON. 1 agree wholeheartedly with the Senator and 
lt hink that is why I was so greatly shocked and sur prised as to what 
can happen in an organization like this. That is the point I want 
to make. 

Senator Futsrieur. I think it demonstrates the great danger and 
pos sible injustice arising from the theory of guilt by association. 
Simply because you happen to have a membership in a large organi 
zation in which there are many other members. 

1 am not at all sure that is conclusive or even persuasive evidence 
that vou are affected by any of the defects of possibly some of the 
other members. 

Senator Brewsrer. The question before this committee is whether 
the institute was infected and you were using senator Ferguson’s 
membership to prove it could not have been. 

Senator Funsriunr. Whether Mr. Jessup is infected. This is 
purely incidental. 

If I understand our duties, we are investigating Mr. Jessup. 

Senator Brewsrer. ‘The Senator from Arkansas spent the whole 
morning on the Institute of Pacific Relations. That is why he brought 
in all these names. It was not a question of Jessup: it was a question 
of a lot of distinguished citizens. The only one we find available we 
find the predicate upon which he based his whole inference was utterly 
false, and I think that it shows that most everyone around here needs 
to be eareful. 

Senator Futpricaur. I hope the Senator does not think T was the 
moving spirit in this. I was put on this committee wholly against 
my will. 

Senntor Brewster. You brought Senator Ferguson into it. 
Senator SpARKMAN. Do you have anything further, Senator Fer 
—| ; : 

Senator Frerauson. No: unless you have some questions. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Are there any further questions / 

Senator Fercuson. That is the official record. 

Senator SparkKMAN. While we are on this, may I put in the record 
at this point a statement by Senator Paul H. Douglas relating to his 
member ship with the National Kmergency Conference for Demo 
cratic Rig hit [S, and a cop) of : i letter which he wrote on Septembe 
20, 1940, to that organization, and another on October 4, 1940, ter 
minating his membe ‘ship. His name came up several days ago. 

While I am putting these in the record, I think it may be well to 
put in the record a letter from Mr. Hiram Bingham, chairman of 
the Loyalty Review Board, in reply to a letter that I wrote. There 
‘ ire TWO letters, in fact, in reply to a letter that I wrote to him, asking 
if { Vv had checked Mr. Jessup’s fi ile, 

ia. since I am inserting material, I should like place in the 
record at this point a letter from Ambassador Warren R. Austin, in 
reply toa letter that I addressed to him. 


89965—51 Ss 
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(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


LETTER OF AMBASSADOR WARREN R,. AUSTIN, UNITED SraATES REPRESENTATIVE 
ro THE UNITED NATIONS 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YorkK City, 
September 26, 1951. 
Hlon, Joun J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Nominations, 
Committee on Foreign Re lations, 
i nited States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR SPARKMAN: Responding to your letter of the 25: Dr. Vhilip C, 
Jessup served with the United States Mission to the United Nations as follows: 

April 25, 1947: United States Representative in the Committee on the Progres 
sive Development of International Law and its Codification ; terminated Decem- 
ber, 1947. January 8, 1948: Deputy United States Representative in the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly. April 14, 1948: United States Representa- 
tive to the Second Special Session of the General Assembly. June 7, 1948: Deputy 
United States Representative on the Security Council. June 25, 1948: Deputy 
Chief of the United States Mission. Aucust 11, 1948: United States Representa 
tive to the Third Regular Session of the General Assembly. December 2, 1948: 
personal rank of Ambassador in connection with designation as Acting Chief of 
the United States Mission to the United Nations, and Deputy Representative on 
the Security Council. ¢Mareh 14, 1949, Ambassador at Large). 

Dr. Jessup participated in meetings of my staff of the United States Mission 
to the United Nations, and did liaison work of high policy with the Representatives 
of various other Missions to the United Nations, including those of the Soviet 
Union. 


lor. Jessup’s service was always characterized by clear understanding of the 
issues and a legal culture which was specially brilliant in respect of international 
law and international relations. I observed freedom of his thought from shadow 
of bias or prejudice, or preecenpation with interests other than those of the 
United States of America, and of security and freedom in the world 

From my point of view as Chief of the United States Mission, Dr. Jessup’ 
ittitude and service were satisfactory and efficient 

You ask whether it would be convenient, or if IT have anv object 


i i 


Ss 


ions to being 


enlled as a witness. IT have no objections to appearing, and I cannot tell in 
advance of knowing the date whether it would be convenient. IT have an extremely 


busy calendar preparing for departure for Paris for the next General Assembly 


I am certain that I could not be with you before Wednesday, October 3. If you 


desire to have me attend, will you kindly let me know on what date—October 3, 
ro afterward—vyvou would want to see me 
With fond regards to vou, I am, 
s neerely yours, 
WaRREN R. AUSTIN 
LeTTers From Loyarty Review Boarp 
[By special messeng 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISS‘ON 
Washington, D. C., September 28 
H TOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
7 ted Ntates Nenate 
My Dear SENATOR: With further reference to y ette f Sept ver 24 
requesting information as to the status of Philip C. Jessup, a panel of the Loyalty 
Review Board has now put its seal of approva é tion the Loyalty 
soard of the State Department in finding thi here is easonable l if 
his loyalty 
Cord lly v s 
BINGHAM 
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[By special messenger] 


UNITED STATES Civii SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., September 24, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate. 

My DEar SENATOR: In reply to your letter of September 24 just received, 
regarding the nomination of Ambassador at Large Philip C. Jessup who is one 
of the 10 persons nominated by the President to represent the United States at 
the sixth session of the General Assembly to be held in Paris this fall, | am glad 
to make the following report: 

The Loyalty Security Board of the Department of State has reviewed Am- 
bassador Jessup’s record and has taken favorable action. That recommendation 
is now pending postaudit by the Loyalty Review Board. 

It is to be considered in the very near future by a panel of the Loyalty Review 
Board which has been summoned by me to consider postaudit cases. This panel 
is meeting this week but as the material in the Jessup case is quite extensive I 
am unable to say When the panel will reach a conclusion. 

Cordially yours, 
HikAM BINGHAM, 
Chairman, Loyalty Board. 


STATEMEN'T AND LETTERS OF SENATOR PAuL H. DouGLas 


[For immediate release September 27, 1951] 

I have been informed that my name has been brought up in the hearing on 
the nomination of Philip C. Jessup in connection with the National Emergency 
Conference for Democratic Rights with which I had a brief connection ending 
in September 1940, when I resigned. 

In order that my relationship to and real attitude toward that organization 
may be more fully understood, | am herewith releasing, and shall submit to the 
committee for its information tomorrow, copies of two letters I addressed to 
Prof. Franz Boas, honorary chairman of that organization, on September 20, 1940, 
and October 4, 1940, some years before it became publicly labeled as a Commu- 
nist-front organization. 

The texts of the letters are as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1940. 
Prof. FRANz Boas, 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Deak Proressor Boas: Some months ago I wrote asking that my name be 
withdrawn from the list of sponsors of the National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights, which I originally joined 2 years ago because I had such faith 
in your career as a scholar. I am informed, however, that my name is still being 
used on letterheads of this group and also on those of the Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom, although I have no record of having ac- 
cepted membership in that organization. I must ask therefore: 

1. That my name be removed from the list of sponsors on your printed lit- 
erature for both groups. 

2. That under no conditions will I permit my name to be used for the projected 
National Federation for Constitutional Liberties, which I am quite certain (from 
what I understand is a Communist-front organization. There are genuine or- 
ganizations to defend civil liberties in this country and they should be fostered. 
But the argument for civil liberties comes with poor grace from those who in 
their hearts do not believe in it and who defend the suppression of civil liberties 
by Communist dictatorship in Russia. No one should ask from others what he is 
not willing to give to others. Those who suppress liberties have no moral right 
to ask others for the privileges and rights which they will not accord. 

The vast mass of Americans do believe in civil liberties. They believe in them 
for the United States. They believe in them for Germany and they believe in 
them for Russia. They will properly disapprove of attempts by those who opeulsy 
defend the Russian autocracy and are benevolently silent about the hororrs of 
fascists, but who are carping critics of democracy. 

I am sorry that your scholarly prestige has been used by others as a cloak 
to defend a position which is intellectually inconsistent and in a real sense 
hypocritical I am reluctant, however, to believe that all this represents your 
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real attitude, for my past admiration for you has been so great that I like to 
think of you as the brilliant and humane scholar whom we used to honor and 
admire. I hope you will awaken to the way others are misusing your honored 
name and personality, and also misusing the names of the many splendid spon 
sors of both of your organizations. 
Faithfully, 
Paut H. DovuG.Las. 


OCTOBER 4, 1LD40. 
Prof. Franz Boas, 
American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 
New York Citu, N. Y. 

Dar Proressor Boas: Thank you for your courteous letters. I must insist, 
however, that my name be dropped from the American Committee for Democracy 
and Intellectual Freedom. The Communists do not really favor either freedom 
or democracy. ‘They are autocrats in Russia and they are opposed to democracy 
in Russia and elsewhere. They criticize the democracies, but never their allies, 
the Facists, and their whole program is to strengthen the dictators and weaker 
the democracies. I think you are making a terrible mistake in working with 
them and in the process they are using your honored hame to work great dam 
ag 

I deeply regret the way they have used you. But I cannot allow my name 
to be so used and therefore I am resigning. Had I know the full facts I 
would never have joined the group, and I did so only because of my faith in you, 

Faithfully yours, 
PAauL H. DovuGtas. 


Senator Frrevuson. I want to thank the committee for allowing me 
to come in and straighten this out. 


RESUMPTION OF STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


Senator Futsricur. With regard to the previous point in order 
to have the record clear, the reference I made to Mr. Dennett’s state 
ment in volume 17 of the so-called McCarran committee hearings, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, September 26, at page 1851, It is just 
two short statements. I will read it so it is clear in the record: 

Mr. DeENNeETT. I was about to say just so that the record will be straight that 
of all the people who were in the Institute of Pacific Relations with whom 1 
was associated, I think I would be doing a disservice if I did not state that 
the person whom I never questioned as having any connection with either 
the Communist Party, or Communist swmpathizers, was Philip C. Jessup. 

Mr. Morris. We were not asking you that. We were talking about the list 
of people recommended by Mr. Jessup. That question does not come up at all 

Mr. DeNNerr. I wanted to get that in the record as to my feelings about Mr 
Jessup so you can then discuss this list. 

You have a Copy of that if you want to check it, Senator. It is on 
page IS]. 

Senator McCarruy. I do not question the Senator’s truthfulness 
and never have. 

Senator SparKMAN. Shall we move to page 18. 

Senator McCarruy. First I should like to answer further the ques 
tion Senator Smith asked awhile ago. 

1 would like to insert in the record at this point the names of 
the interlocking directorate between Amerasia and the IPR. All of 
the individuals, 10 of them, held jobs in Amerasia and also in IPR 
and & of them have been named either as Communists or espionage 
agents. There is one individual who has not been so named, William 
W. Lockwood. I do not think there was any testimony that he was 
a member of the Communist Party. 
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The other is Edward C. Carter. I do not know if he has been 
named as a member of the Communist Party or not. He was head 
of the IPR. The other eight have been named as members of the 
Communist Party and I would like to insert this in the record to show 
the interlocking directorate between Amerasia and IPR. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Let the insertion be made. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Wembers of the editorial board of Ameraisa, and writers who are, or were, 
connected with IPR 


Amerasia IPR 
Frederick V. Field + Chairman, editorial board Secretary and member, Amer 
| 1937-44; 9 signed articles until council, IPR 
1944; 1944-45, unsigned 
Philip Jaffe : Managing editor, 1937-45; 10) Business man formerly connected 
signed articles until 1944; all with IPR; traveled Far | t 
irticles unsigned 1944-45 vith 2 members, 1937 
lr. A. Bissor Member, editorial board, 1937 On research staff International 
14; 13 articles until 1944 Secretariat IPR 
William W. Lockwood Member, editorial board, |} Research editor, American Com 
1941-438; 5 article IPR 
iward CC, Carter Contributor Secretary ‘ o th ter- 
il se IPR 
Owen Lattimore Member, editorial board, lrustee, IPR: editor Pacifie Af- 
1937-44; 8 articles { 
Benjamin Kizer Member, editorial board, We t br , IPR 
1942 +4 trustes 
Kate Mitchell Member, editorial board, | Member nternational 
1941-45 ll article $ i I tIPR 
editor 
Harriet Moore Mem ber, editorial board ( 
1943-44; approximate } l 
irticles 
Anna Louise Strong Contributor to Amerasia Contributor to IPR 


(Footnote 1 above not included in document.) 
Senator McCarruy. Exhibit 5. Thisisa reproduct lon ota petition 
signed by Philip Jessup. 

In 1946 it was published in the New York Times, February 16, 1946. 

At that time I assume most of the Senators will recall, the Com- 
munist Party line was that if only we would quit manufacturing our 
atomic bombs. if we Figen | tear r down our atomic bomb pli mits, that 
then Russia would be happy ad she would know we were a peace- 
loving nation. That was the line inthe Daily W ork er. as IT recall. and 
t was not surprising to find Earl Browder, Frederick Field, and other 
well-known Communists advocating this. 

Senator SparRKMAN. We have a roll call. 
in recess for 15 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator SpaARKMAN. Let the committee come to order. 

[ suppose Senators Smith and Brewster will be in shortly but I 
think we can go ahead. 

Senator McCarthy, you were on page 18, exhibit 5, 

Lidl you intend to just offer that as an exhibit / 

Senator McCartny. | would lke to discuss that for a minute. 


Let the con mittee stand 


LETTER FROM CHESTER J, BYRNS 


Mr. Chairman, first I have a letter which I got from Chester J. 
Byrns, director, law student’s program, American Bar Association. 
He was disturbed by referring to the American Law Student’s Asso- 
ciation as a Communist front and he points out that on September 5, 
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1949, delegates from 46 law schools under the sponsorship of the 
American Bar Association and the Junior Bar Conference organized 
the American Law Student Association. 

Now, unfortunately, they adopted almost the same name as the 
American Law Student’s Association, the only difference being “’s” 
after Student’s.” 

However, I think it should be clear to everyone that this armen 
Law Student’s Association, which was cited as early as 1944 as 
ia 888 front is an entirely different organization than the Ainael 

‘an Law Student Association. 

I assume this group of young men did not know about this other 
organization known as the American Law Student's Association or 
they would not have adopted a name that is almost identical. 

There is nothing we can do for them that I know of except I would 
like to put his letter into the record at this time and make it clear 
that this organization formed in St. Louis, Mo., September 5, 1949 
as far as I know, has no connection with the one with which Philip 
Jessup was connected except the name is almost identical and can be 
very easily confused. 

With the Chair’s permission, I would also like to insert the list of 
facts sent to me covering the American Law Student Association, 

Senator SparKMAN. Both insertions will be made. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago 10, Ill., September 28, 1951. 
Hon. JosSepH McCartHy, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In today’s Chicago Tribune appears a story (a copy of 
which is enclosed) of your remarks on Mr. Philip C. Jessup before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations. You are quoted as stating that 
Mr. Jessup was a member of several Communist-front organizations and you are 
quoted as including among these organizations the American Law Student As- 
sociation. 

I feel that an error may have been made here. The ALSA was founded in 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1949 as a coordinating agency for the student bar associations 
of the Nation’s approved law schools. It is sponsored by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, which has been most active in promoting it. For your information 
I am enclosing some material on the ALSA. 

You can appreciate, Senator McCarthy, our concern with the suggestion that 
the ALSA is a Communist-front organization. I would be most appreciative if 
you would confirm the report that you regarded the ALSA as a Communist-front 
organization and if so, would you please furnish me your basis for so thinking. 
Quite naturally we are anxious to clear up this misunderstanding. 

I am asking Mr. Charles H. Burton, chairman of the junior bar conference 
of the American Bar Association, whose office is in Washington, to contact you ou 
this matter. He also will be able to give you any information you desire. 

Thank you very much, Senator McCarthy, for you attention to this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHESTER J. BYRNS, 
Director, Law-Student Program, American Bar Association. 


DATA ON THE AMERICAN LAW STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JUN‘OR BAR CONFERENCE 
Facts AnouT THE AMERICAN LAW STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
I. History 


A. Organized in St. Louis, Mo., on September 5, 1949, by delegates from 46 


law schools, under sponsorship of the American Bar Association and the Junior 
Bar Conference. 
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B. A constitution was drafted and adopted by the delegates at the organizational 
meeting, and national officers were elected from the delegates present to serve 
for the ensuing year. Richard J. Flickinger, student at the University of Pitts- 
burg Law School, was the first president of the ALSA. 

C. Since the organizational meeting 36 additional schools have been admitted 
to membership, and applications of others are pending. 


II. Purposes 


A. General purpose is to provide a national organization of law students 
through which there may be— 

1. Development of closer relationship between law students and the American 
Bar Association, State bar associations, and local bar associations ; 

2. Interchange of ideas among law students from all parts of the Nation and 
the promotion of student bar organizations; 

8. Solutions of mutual problems of the member student bar groups; 

4. Development of placement bureau for graduating law students; 

5. To introduce students to the problems and responsibilities they will have as 
members of the legal profession after their admission to the bar. 

B. Purposes are to be achieved partly through a national conference, held 
annually in conjunction with the American Bar Association Convention, and 
through circuit conferences attended by the schools of each circuit. 

1. The third annual conference of the ALSA was held in New York City from 
September 15 through 18, 1951. 

2. Conferences of the member schools are held during the spring of each year 
by each of the 11 circuits. 

III. Membership 


A. Entirely voluntary on the part of each law school association: 

1. No dues, no fees, no financial obligations. 

2. Each member organization, however, has the responsibility of sending dele- 
gates to the national and circuit conferences. 

B. Autonomy of member schools: 

1. The ALSA does not attempt to control or interfere in any way with the affairs 
of the member schools. It acts only as a coordinating agency. 

C. Admission to membership: 

1. For law schools having compulsory membership of all their students in their 
student bar associations: 

(a) File a petition for membership with secretary of American Law 
Student Association. The petitioner thereupon automatically becomes mem- 
ber upon receipt by secretary of the petition. 

2. For law schools having voluntary membership in their law-school student 
organizations : 

(a) Petition for membership filed with secretary along with; 

(b) Certiticate from dean of the petitioning school that the petitioning 
group is a representative body, open to membership of all members of the 
student body or at least the junior and senior classes thereof. 

(c) Upon the written approval of three-fourths of all the members of the 
board of governors of the ALSA, the petitioning organization is admitted to 
membership. 

3. All forms necessary for either type of student bar association to petition 
for membership can be obtained from the American Law Student 
secretary. 


IV. Officers 


Association 


A. House of delegates—consists of delegates sent by each school to the annual 


conference. Voting at the annual meeting is by school and each school is entitled 
to one vote. 


Bb. Board of governors—consists of: 5 national officers, 11 circuit vice presi- 


dents; 7 ex officio members, 5 being Junior Bar Conference officers and 2 being 
appointed by the president of the American Bar Association. 

C. Committees—<Activities; conference; panels; planning; credentials; mem- 
bership; nominations; placement; publications; public relations; and constitu- 
tional revisions. 

D. The national officers of the American Law Student Association who, with 
the exception of the circuit vice presidents, are elected at the annual national 
meeting are: 

1. The president of the American Law Student Association ; 

2. The executive vice president ; 
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5. A national vice president for each judicial circuit. This officer is elected 
by the member schools of his cireuit at the annual meeting of the circuit. He 
takes office at the time of the election of the remainder of the members of the 
board of governors of the association at the next ensuing national conference; 

4. The seeretary of the ALSA; 

5. The treasurer of the ALSA; 

6. The sergeant-at-arms of the ALSA. 

V. Publications 

A. Column in the Young Lawyer, published by the Junior Bar Conference. 

B. Special articles and notes published in the American Bar Association 
Journal (students whose school is a member of the ALSA may subscribe to the 
ABA Journal for only $1.50 a year). 

C. A news journal of the ALSA. 

D. Pamphlets on the preparation for and the practice of law. 

VI. Advisers 

A. Committee on relations with law students-—this is a Junior Bar Conference 
committee whose members assist the ALSA to fulfill its purposes. Through 
them the stuc cnt is brought closer to the profession of law, 

B. Director of law student program—provided at the expense of the American 
Bar Association to advise the American Law Student Association on a national 
scale, to serve as a Clearing house for ideas and activities, and to furnish con- 
tinuity to the law student program. The first director was James M. Spiro who 
was recalled to active duty with the Judge Advocate General in June 1951. The 
present director is Chester J. Byrns, who, while a law student, was president 
of his law school’s student bar association. Any questions on problems relating 
to the American Law Student Association or its activities may be directed to 
Mr. Byrns at the American Bar Association, 1140 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Ill. 

Cc. Chairman of the Junior Bar Conference—the JBC is a section of the 
American Bar Association, composed of ABA members who are 36 years of age 
or under. They have their own officers (a national chairman, vice chairman, 
and secretary) who are elected annually. They also have their own committees 
to carry on their activities. 


REFERENCES PERTAINING TO AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Senator SparkMAN. By the way, in looking over this booklet pre- 
pared and issued by the Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives, I notice that the American Law Students’ 
Association is not listed or is not included in the list. 

Have you noticed that? 

Senator McCarrny. I gave the Chair this morning page 126 which 
contained the list. It was No. 20 on that list. What book were we 
referring to then? We have so many listings of these Communist- 
front organizations. 

That was not in appendix 9. 

Senator SparkMan. This is the list I was referring to, the guide 
issued by the Un-American Activities Committee, which purports to 
give a list of all of the organizations that have been cited either by 
the House of Representatives Un-American Activities Committee, or 
by the California Committee on Un-American Activities. 

I was not looking for it but just casually looking through and then 
I happened to think of that organization. I do not find it listed at all. 

Senator McCarrny. [f the Senator will look at report 448, Sev- 
entv-eighth Congress, first session, volume 17, the public hearings 
of Un-American activities, page 126—this numbering is unusual, Mr. 
Chairman. I find page 126 comes right after page 1065. 

Senator Sparkman. I think it is a compilation of various reports 
or excerpts. 
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Senator McCarruy. Perhaps so. 

The Chair will find this listing: 

In this section of the report will be found numerous exhibits of Communist 
and Commrnist-front organizations. The personnel of these organizations 
reveals an extensive interlocking directorate with the other organizations dis- 
cussed in these volumes. 

In his memorandum on the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties 
the Attorney General calls attention to the interlocking directorates in identi- 
fying Communist-front organizations. 

The American Law Students’ Association is there, bearing union 
label 209, which is the Communist press. That is page 1067 ‘and the 
126 is the number of the exhibit. 

I have a note on page 1093 also. 

Senator SparKMAN. I have seen that. We went over that the other 
day. 

Senator McCartrny. That is the letterhead. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to call attention to the fact 
that yesterday when I was referring to one of the Communist fronts 
with which Jessup was affiliated, the Senator from Arkansas called 
attention to the fact that Paul Douglas’ name appeared upon that 
letterhead. He said, “Would you consider Paul Douglas a Commu- 
nist ?” 

I told him I did not. 

Now, Paul Douglas has submitted some letters showing he withdrew 
from this Communist front and showing — he did. 

J think in fairness to Mr. Douglas, No. 1, I should see those letters, 
and No. 2, 1 think they should be ‘ead into the record. 

Senator Sparkman. I placed them in the record. 

Senator McCarruy. May I see the letters / 

(The letters were supplied Senator McCarthy.) 

Senator McCarruy. May L _ that ? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, si 

Senator McCarriry. Statens nt by Senator Paul S. Douglas, Dem- 
ocrat, Illinois. I think this answers the question of the Senator from 
Arkansas very well and I will give Senator Douglas full credit. 

Senator Futrricutr. If you are reading for my benefit, I have 
already read them. 

Senator McCarruy. That is why I think the rest of the people 
here, the members of the committee should know about them, too. 

I may say that I give Senator Douglas a lot of credit for having 
the intelligenc e to discover the nature of this organization and with- 
draw from it [reading]: 


STATEMENT PROVIDED BY THE HONORABLE PAUL H. DOUGLAS, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 


I have been informed that my name has been brought up in the hearing on 
the nomination of Philip C. Jessup in connection with the National Emergency 
Conference for Democratic Rights with which I had a brief connection ending 
in September 1940, when I resigned. 

In order that my relationship to and real attitude toward that organization 
may be more fully understood, I am herewith releasing, and shall submit to the 
committee for its information tomorrow, copies of two letters I addressed to 
Prof. Franz Boas, honorary chairman of that organization, on September 20, 
140, and October 4, 1940, some years before it became publicly labeled as a 
Communist-front organization. 
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TEXT OF DOUGLAS’ LETTERS 


The texts of the letters are as follows: 


DEAR Proressor Boas: Some months ago I wrote asking that my name be 
withdrawn from the list of sponsors of the National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights, which I originally joined 2 years ago because I had such 
faith in your career as a scholar. I am informed, however, that my name is still 
being used on letterheads of this group and also on those of the Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, although I have no record of having 
accepted membership in that organization. I must ask, therefore: 

1. That my name be removed from the list of sponsors on your printed 
literature for both groups. 

2. That under no conditions will I permit my name to be used for the pro- 
jected National Federation for Constitutional Liberties, which I am quite certain 
(from what I understand) is a Communist-front organization. There are genu- 
ine organizations to defend civil liberties in this country and they should be 
fostered. But the argument for civil liberties comes with poor grace from those 
who in their hearts do not believe in it and who defend the suppression of civil 
liberties by Communist dictatorship in Russia. No one should ask from others 
what he is not willing to give to others. Those who suppress liberties have no 
moral right to ask others for the privileges and rights which they will not accord. 

The vast mass of Americans do believe in civil liberties. They believe in them 
for the United States. They believe in them for Germany and they believe in 
them for Russia. They will properly disapprove of attempts by those who openly 
defend the Russian autocracy and are benevolently silent about the horrors of 
fascism, but who are carping critics of democracy. 

I am sorry that your scholarly prestige has been used by others as a cloak 
to defend a position which is intellectually inconsistent and in a real sense hypo- 
critical. I am reluctant, however, to believe that all this represents your real 
attitude, for my past admiration for you has been so great that I like to think 
of you as the brilliant and humane scholar whom we used to honor and admire. 
I hope you will awaken to the way others are misusing your honored name and 
personality, and also misusing the names of the many splendid sponsors of both 
of your organizations. 

Faithfully, 
Pau. H. Dovuetas. 


That was September 20, 1940. 
At October 4, 1940: 


DEAR Proressor Boas: Thank you for your courteous letters. I must insist, 
however, that my name be dropped from the American Committee for Democracy 
and Intellectual Freedom. The Communists do not really favor either freedom 
or democracy. They are autocrats in Russia and they are opposed to democracy 
in Russia and elsewhere. They criticize the democracies, but never their allies, 
the Fascists, and their whole program is to strengthen the dictators and weaken 
the democracies. I think you are making a terrible mistake in working with 
them and in the process they are using your honored name to work great damage. 
_ I may call attention here, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that the Hitler- 
Stalin pact was in existence at this time. 

I deeply regret the way they have used you. But I cannot allow my name to 
be so used and therefore I am resigning. Had I known the full facts, I would 
never have joined the group, and I did so only because of my faith in you. 

My reason for reading this, Mr. Chairman, is because Mr. Douglas’ 
name was brought up, the intimation being that he alowed his name 
to be used and this contradicts that very, very clearly. This shows 
that Paul Douglas, the minute he discovered this was a Communist- 
front organization being used to further Communist causes, that he 
took the most active steps he could and prevented his name being used 
any further. 

Now certainly Philip Jessup had the same information Paul Doug- 
las had. Philip Jessup could have removed his name from the list 
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also. I take my hat off to Paul Douglas for being one of the liberals 
who does not think that liberalism has any connection whatsoever 
with the Communist cause. 

Senator Sparkman. We will recess for 10 minutes to attend the roll 
call and then come back. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator SparKMAN. The hearing will be in order. 

Senator McCarruy. This morning, on the American Youth Con- 
gress, I checked that. 

The staff is correct if they took the permanent record, and we are 
correct if we take the day-to-day record. 

Senator Sparkman. Our citation was from the permanent files. 

Senator McCarruy. Our citation is from the September 24, 1942, 
record, page 7685. 

I gather the Chair would like to rush this so we can get through. 


JESSUP’S LETTER TO NEW YORK TIMES, FEBRUARY 16, 1946 


It is exhibit 5, page 18. 

Mr. Chairman, as I started to point out, as I recall the Communist 
Party line, and I am sure it was that way in 1946, if we would stop 
manufacturing atomic bombs and destroy our atomic bomb facilities, 
then Russia would be happy, we would be a peace-loving nation and 
world peace would be assured. Since then we have learned that the 
Fuchs and the others were stealing our atomic bomb secrets and Russia 
was trying to catch up with us. 

Philip Jessup on the 16th of February 1946, signed a petition in the 
New York Times. Let me read two lines: 


The United States will at once stop the production of bombs from material 
currently produced— 


and dropping down— 


As produced, these will be eliminated by appropriate means, such as dumping 
them into the ocean. 

Luckily we did not follow the advice of this great expert at that 
time. We would be in a more difficult situation now if we had. 

One of the more revealing aspects of Jessup’s record, I believe, is 
his close relationship and support of the Communist, Frederick Van- 
derbilt Field. 

Senator Futsrreut. Are you through with exhibit 5? 

Senator McCarrny. I am sorry. Did you want to question me 
about that? 


PETITION OR LETTER 


Senator Futsrtent. Why do you call it a petition? Is it not just 
a letter to the Times? 

Senator McCarrny. Call it petition or letter or whatever you like. 
I would call it a petition that we do this. 

The New York Times has no power to stop the production of atomic 
bombs. The New York Times has no power to dump atomic bomb 
material in the ocean, so it was a petition addressed to the policy- 
making bodies of this country, in a letter to the Times. 

Senator Futsricut. It is to the editor of the New York Times and 
is a letter. 
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Senator SrparkMANn. I do not think it is impertant either but it 
Says: 
















We would like to suggest a declaration of policy on the following points. 


Senator McCarruy. I would call it a petition when it is asked that 
we make these changes in our foreign policy. 

Senator Funsricur. I just wanted to get your idea of petition. 
Does that make it more subversive than if it is a letter? 

Senator McCarrny. Whether it is a letter or petition it makes very 
little difference. He could not petition the New York Times. 
You can call it a letter if you like. 





RABI AND PUGRAM ALSO SIGN LETTER 









Senator Futsricutr. You will notice there, there were several other 
people who joined in it. Do you know Mr. I. J. Rabi? 

Senator McCarruy. No; 1 do not know him. 

Senator Futsricutr. He is now a member of the General Advisory 
Committee of the Atomic Energy Committee. 

Senator McCarruy. Oh, my ‘God. Don’t tell me. 

Senator Futsrienr. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. I assume this is how he qualified. 

Senator Fursricur. The other one, Mr. George B. Pugram who 
is on there, is also an atomic scientist at Columbia. 

Senator McCarruy. That makes it worse. 

Senator Futsricur. It is terrible, is it not ? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes, Senator, it is pretty bad when these men 
follow the Communist Party line and say we should destroy the one 
defense we have against international communism, and then put them 
on the Atomic Bomb Commission where they have access to all our 
atomic bomb secrets. You said it was pretty bad. I am answering 
your question. I say it is extremely bad, Senator. It is extremely 
bad. 

I may say after all this material was given to the press to show that 
Jessup got money from Communists to support his publication, that 
he was affiliated with Communist-front organizations, his friendship 
with Field, his signing of this petition. 

What do you think the President’s answer was? The next day he 
gave Philip Jessup top secret clearance to all atomic- and hydrogen- 
bomb information. You may not think that is bad. Ido. 1 think it 
is bad beyond words. 

Senator Fu.sricur. I want it correct. I did not say Mr. Rabi is 
a member of the Commission. He is a member of the General Advi- 
sory Committee of the AEC. Do not change that too drastically. 

It is my information that these people have all been thoroughly 
checked and rechecked in recent years who have anything to do with 
the Commission. 

Senator Brewster. Is that a Government body ? 
Senator Futsrienr. Advisory Committee of the AEC. 
Senator Brewster. Is it a Government body ¢ 
Senator Futsrigur. I would call it certainly semi. 
Senator Brewster. Who appoints it? 

Senator Futsrientr, I think the Commission does. 
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This letter, February 16, 1946, was about 4 months before Mr. 
Baruch made his proposal for international control of atomic energy ; 
was it not? 

Senator McCarruy. If the Senator has that information as to the 
time, I will not question it. 


QUESTION OF ATOMIC CONTROL 


Senator Fu.sricutr. You are familiar with the so-called Baruch- 
Acheson plan; are you not ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I certainly am. 

Senator Futsrigur. Which was presented, I think, about 4 months 
after this. 

In other words, at this time this matter of atomic control was very 
much in the public eye, was it not? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes, Senator. The question was very much in 
the public eye at the time this petition was signed. It was very much 
in the public eye. 

Senator Futsricur. Do you know whether or not at the present time 
Ambassador Jessup still has the same opinion as expressed in this 
letter with regard to our policy ? 

Senator McCarruy. I do not know what his opinion on this point 
is at this time, Senator. He certainly would not have the gall to pub- 
lish it if he did. 

You see the plan followed by Jessup and the crowd is pretty much 
set forth by Owen Lattimore when he wrote it about a month before 
his secret instruction to Jessup and he said the problem was how to 
let them fall but do not let it appear we pushed them. 

I quote from the Compass of July 7, 1949. 

You can be sure that if Jessup felt we should destroy our atomic 
bombs or hand them over to the Russians, he would not make that 
public at this time. I do not know what his ideas on it are. 

Senator Futsricutr. Have you any knowledge of his present views? 

Senator McCarruy. On what? 

Senator Fu.brieur. On this subject of atomic energy? 

Senator McCarruy. On the subject of atomic energy ! 

Senator Futsricut. Yes, or his views expressed subsequent to the 
time he wrote this letter. You have no knowledge of that / 

Senator McCartruy. His views on the subject of atomic energy ? 

Senator Fuipricut. Yes. 

Senator McCartuy. I do not know what part he has taken in the 
atomic eneregy program, if any. 


TYDINGS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Senator Futsrient. IT had assumed you were one of the experts on 
the hearings of the Subcommitttee on Foreign Relations of the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Senator McCarruy. Thanks for the assumption. 

Senator Funsrient. It is sometimes referred to as the Tydings 
committee. 

I call your attention to page 268. Itis part lofthat volume. This 
is before the Tydings committee. 

Senator McCarrny. Go ahead. I have it now. 
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Senator Fu.sricnt. It is page 268 at the bottom of the page. I 
will call your attention to the middle of the page where this same 
letter is. 


Senator HickeN Looper. I hand this letter now to the reporter for inclusion as 
exhibit 53. 

Now, Dr. Jessup, in the light of the fact that has been very widely reported 
that Russian zeal in the production of atomic weapons has not abated at any 
time, do you still feel we should stop the production of fissionable material for 
a year and dump our accumulated materials into the ocean? 

Ambassador Jessup. I certainly do not, sir. That is a statement which was 
made in 1946 without the benefit of hindsight. It was the general hope at that 
time, I believe, of the Government of the United States, as well as the American 
people, that it would be possible to reach an international agreement for the con- 
trol of atomic energy and the policy of the Government, as is well known, was to 
submit proposals to the United Nations with that end in view. 

We have since found out that the Soviet Union is not prepared to cooperate 
in any feasible scheme for the control of atomic energy. Obviously under these 
present circumstances, the proposal made in 1946 is inapplicable. 


That, I would take it, is his more recent view, which was in 1950, in 
testimony before the aforesaid committee. 


STASSEN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD ATOMIC CONTROL 


I also call your attention to the fact that on November 8, 1945, which 
was just prior to this time before the Academy of Political Science, 
in a speech, Mr. Stassen, who has been quoted quite extensively in this 
hearing prior to this time, made a statement urging an amendment to 
the United Nations Charter to provide that: 


No nation shall manufacture an atomic bomb and the manufacture and 
possession of such a bomb would be a crime against mankind. 

I merely call your attention to the fact that that was indicative 
of the fact that at that time many people in this country were trying 
to develop some kind of a policy as to what should be done about this 
new kind of weapon and I think that there is a great similarity in 
the thinking on this question by Mr. Stassen and Mr. Jessup, at 
about the same time. 

Senator Brewster. Was that a proposal that we stop, or that all the 
countries agree to stop ? 

Senator Furrsricut. His proposal is that no nation shall manu- 
facture an atomic bomb and that manufacture or possession of such 
a bomb would be a crime against mankind. 

1 think it was generally believed that there was not but one na- 
tion that could make an atomic bomb at that time. 

Senator Brewster. We would all agree to stop it ¢ 

Senator Fu.sricur. The only one making it and who had any 
was the United States. I think the two were about the same thing. 

Senator Brewster. If all the other countries in the world agreed 
not to make atomic bombs, that is quite different from our unilateral- 
ly stopping our manufacture. I see no similarity between the 
two, 


THER REMAINDER OF JESSUP’S LETTER 
Senator Funsricur. If you will read this whole letter of Mr. 


Jessup’s, this recommendation here; the part the Senator read was 
only one sentence. He was laying the basis for such an Seahinnee, 
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Senator Brewster. No, it was not an agreement at all. We were 
going to make a declaration of policy that we would immediately 
stop. 

I have the whole thing before me. 

Senator Funsricur. What he is getting at was a condition prece- 
dent to the adoption of a policy that this thing should be stopped. 

Senator Brewster. id while we were discussing adoption of the 
policy we ourselves would stop and would dump what we had. He 
even says we would dispose of our present stockpile. 

How you get any similarity between Stassen and Jessup is beyond 
my comprehension. 

Senator Funericutr. Of course, the Senator did not read all of 
that. He says, “Into the ocean or returning them to their original 
mixture.” 

Senator Brewster. What does that mean ? 

Senator I uLsricHt. 1 suppose he means return it to the component 
parts, 

The point I am trying to make is that at this particular time, many 
people were quite conc erned about what to do with atomic ener gy. 
If it is possible to try to go back to the state of mind of the country 
as of that time, I do not think it is very unusual that people were mak- 
ing suggestions as to what we should do with a weapon that was 
unprecedented up to that time. 

He says, for example, in No. 2: 

For 1 year, which would seem to be a reasonable time for the Commission to 
mature its plans and to secure action on them by the governments concerned, 
we will stop accumulating plutonium and uranium 235 which are the essential 
ingredients of atomic bombs. The plants which produce these materials will 
be kept merely in a stand-by condition. For this purpose, they will run at the 
minimum rate compatible with maintaining them in good order but they will 
not accumulate the resulting purified and fissionable products. As produced, these 
will be eliminated by an appropriate means such as dumping thei into the ocean 
or returning them to their original mixture. 


He is referring there to the production of the plants, which he 
thinks is necessary in order to keep the plants in an eflicient, working 
condition, 

It is a very different thing from saying, “Totally destroy the whole 
thing.” 

He says: 


for 1 year, let us have in effect a moratorium until we can try to get an 
agreement. 

Now I am not defending the wisdom of it. I am only saying this, 
that there were other people—not: ably, I think, Mr. Stassen. He says, 

“No nation shall manufacture them.” That means us. We were the 
only ones who could. Therefore, we would have a moratorium on the 
manufacture or possession of stich a bomb. This does not say any 
particular time, but I think his thought was very similar. 

Now I have one other point on that. Former Congressman Wil- 
liam O. Burgin, of North Carolina—which is generally considered a 

rather conservative State—introduced a resolution for the discon- 
tinuance of the manufacture of the atomic bomb, on January 30, 1946. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


{H. Con. Res. 124, 79th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas the President has, in collaboration with the British Commonwealth 
and the Canadian Government, tentatively agreed on a method of international 
control for the manufacture and use of atomic energy for military purposes ; and 

Whereas the Security Council of the United Nations has the matter under con- 
sideration : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
manufacture of said atomic bombs by the United States Government be discon- 
tinued until the Congress takes further action. 

My point is that there was a great working in the minds of many 
peer on what we were going to ‘do about this thing. 

I do not see that that has any particular significance one way or the 
other with regard to the subversive affinity of Mr. Jessup to any sub- 
versive activities, especially in view of the presence of some very 
eminent scientists who are still considered reliable, participating in 
that letter. 

Senator McCartruy. Mr. Chairman, the chairman asked how long 
it would take to present this evidence. I said about a half hour. I 
certainly do not object to these speeches or the questions made by 
members of the committee. I do have a very important commitment 
which I hope I can keep at a quarter of 6. That means I have to leave 
this building about 5: 30, 

If, of course, the Chair orders me to stay, I will abide by the Chair’s 
orders, but it will be impossible to do this if I am going to be inter- 
rupted by lengthy speeches on this subject. 

Senator Sparkman. I would like very much for us to finish with 
your testimony this afternoon if we possibly can. 

Are there any more questions, Senator Fulbright ? 

Senator F ULBRIGHT. No. 

Senator McCarruy. I assume there was a question the Senator was 
trying to ask. 

Senator Futsricut. No; it was not a question. 

Senator McCartuy. Will you please not interrupt me. I have 
listened to you. When I have finished you may have the floor. 

Senator Futsrienr. That is kind of you. 


NATIONS MANUFACTURING ATOMIC BOMB, 1945 


Senator McCarrny. The Senator says that Mr. Stassen in 1945 
suggested we have a provision in the U. N. Charter to outlaw manu- 
facture of the atomic bomb. That would include right to send obser- 
vation teams into Russia and every other country in ‘the world. That 
is entirely different. There is no relationship whatsoever to an uni- 
lateral action upon our part under which we would destroy our atomic 
bomb material, quit manufacturing atomic bombs. 

The Senator says now that we were the only nation manufacturing 
them. I think he should know better than that, if he has been follow- 
ing the Fuchs case and other cases. He should know that the spies 
were stealing our atomic bomb secrets before 1946 and how many 
atomic bombs Russia has manufactured, the extent to which she was 
manufacturing them and how many bombs she had at that time we do 
not know at this time. 
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We do know this, that the Comunist Party line in 1946 was identical 
to the line set down by Jessup in this, 

Again it is an important link in the chain of evidence. 

For some reason or other you find that Jessup always is following 
the Communist Party line. Day after day, year after year. 

If you found this isolated link in the chain, you could say the man 
was mistaken. 

As I said previously, I thought he was merely gullible, that he was 
being guided by someone. However, I doubt it very much. A man 
cannot be this consistent and be stupid. I doubt whether it is stupid- 
ity. I think Jessup perhaps knew where he was going although I do 
not think that point is important. 

The point is that he was going in the wrong direction and therefore 
is Incompetent to hold a top position. 

Now the fact that some of these individuals are in atomic research, 
I think is a matter that should be looked into further by the appro- 
priate Senate or House committee. 

Are there any further questions on exhibit 5? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Are there any further questions by anyone? 

Let us move to page 19. 


FREDERICK VANDERBILT FIELD 


Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, 
who is serving a prison sentence for contempt in connection with the 
New York trial of the 11 Communist leaders and who has been named 
under oath as a Soviet espionage agent, served under Jessup in various 


capacities in the Institute of Pacific Relations and contributed over 
$60,000 to Jessup’s organization, according to the testimony. 

In the summer of 1950 Field helped organize the American Peace 
Mobilization which has been cited by Attorney General Biddle and 
Attorney General Tom Clark as Communist, and by the Un-American 
Activities Committee as— 
one of the most seditious organizations which ever operated in the United States. 

The following letters from IPR files and excerpts from sworn testi- 
mony show: 

(1) How the Communist Politburo overruled Jessup’s decision that 
Field could “serve better” in the Institute of Pacific Relations than in 
the Communist-controlled American Peace Mobilization. 

On page 20 we have these citations. I will not take the commit- 
tee’s time in reading all of them, but let me read one if Imay. It was 
first cited by Tom Clark, cited by Biddle, cited by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Senator Sparkman. That relates to Frederick Field, does it not? 

Senator McCarruy. This relates to American Peace Mobilization, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SrarkMan. But you have underscored there “Frederick 
Field, secretary of the same organization.’ 

I presume you wanted to show his tie-up with that. 

Senator McCarruy. That is correct. And I think one of the im- 
portant things to be decided here in passing upon Jessup’s fitness is to 
determine the relationship between Jessup and Field, and it is rather 
important. 
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Now, on the 28th of June, 1940-—— 
Senator SparkMAN. That is page 21. 
Senator McCarruy. Yes, I intend to go back to it. 

On the 28th of June, 1940, a letter from the American Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations, the chairman of which is Philip C. 
Jessup, it should be noted that Jessup warmly praises Field and 
appoints him as staff adviser after Field had requested to be freed 
from some of his duties in the IPR in order to actively organize the 
Communist American Peace Mobilization. 

In this letter, signed by Philip Jessup, he refers to the unusual 
abilities of Mr. Field. 

I cannot acquiesce in his complete separation from the direction of the 
affairs of the American Council. I have therefore appointed him staff adviser 
with the understanding that he is to be on leave without salary for the next 
6 months. 

Budenz testified that Field came to the Politburo meeting and an- 
nounced that Jessup thought he could serve better if he were to stay 
in the IPR. The Politburo overruled Jessup and ordered Field to 
head up the American Peace Mobilization, which he did. 


JESSUP’S RECOMMENDATION OF FIELD 


I would like to read one short paragraph from this letter. 
from Jessup, he says: 


Quoting 


At this time the staff wish to express their appreciation of the leadership 
which Mr. Field has given to the American Council in the past. We consider 
that it is in the best interests of the American Council that Mr. Field should 
remain as closely associated with it as possible. We should therefore like to 
see him continue as secretary of the council, exercising the maximum amount 
of guidance in the determination of policy consistent with his desire to be 
relieved of the burden of administrative work and financial promotion. 

Sincerely yours. 
Puivie C. Jessup, Chairman. 

I will have to refer to several of these together. 

To show that there was nothing secret about the fact this was a 
Communist controlled organization, at dates which Jessup later wrote 
letters, on page 22 the committee will find again an article from the 
New York Times and one from the New York Herald Tribune, the 
one from the Times dated August 31, 1940, and the date is not con- 
tained on the article from the Herald Tribune, but it was August 31 or 
September 1. 

Senator Gittetre. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the Senator at 
this point ? 

Senator McCarrny. I am half way through one thought here, 
Senator, but I would be glad to have you interrupt. 

Senator Gruerr. Go ahead and finish your thought. 

Senator McCarruy. The thought I had in mind was to point out 
here that Jessup has full knowledge of the fact that Field is a Com- 
munist, that he is leading a Communist organization, from the various 
documents. The document of September 20, 1940, which is in the files 
of the IPR, in which William L. Holland gets a memorandum from 
Ii. C. Carter, saying that Field expects at any moment he may go to 
prison but desires to work full steam ahead until the moment of 
arrest in a gigantic Nation-wide effort to launch a moment which will 
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preserve—and I do not have the rest of the piece. There is some high- 
sounding language in it in any event. 


IPR MEETING SEPTEMBER 18, 1940 


The date of the articles labeling this organization as a Communist 
organization is August 30, and we find on September 18—that is 3 
weeks after it was publicly proclaimed that this organization was a 
Communist organization—the officers of the IPR held a meeting at 
5 p. m., at 129 East Fifty-second Street, New York City. The pro- 
gram was to select someone to take Field’s place. 

We find that Jessup—first let us take those present: Parker, Har- 
mon, Carter, and Jessup. 


The chairman read a long telegram which he had received from Mr. Fred- 
erick V. Field in Chicago on September 1, in which Mr. Field indicated that he 
had been called to the secretaryship of a new society which was being created 
to strengthen the forces of democracy during the coming critical years. He 
had a deep conviction that he was obligated to accept this new responsibility 
because the election of officers was taking place at that time. He felt it was 
necessary to accept despite his obvious personal preference to postpone deci- 
sion pending consultation with Dr, Jessup and others. As he anticipated criti- 
cism and misunderstanding, his continued deep interest in the welfare of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations demanded, he felt, the affirmation of his imme- 
diate resignation from all IPR responsibilities. Dr. Jessup explained that he 
had subsequently talked at length with Mr. Field who explained in detail the 
reasons that had led him to accept the new position. 


Tf he explained in detail, he explained he went to the Politburo and 
told them what Jessup’s advice was, and the Politburo overruled it. 


Mr. Parker voiced the feelings of all present when he inquired whether Dr. 
Jessup felt that Mr. Field could not be persuaded to resume the secretaryship 
of the American Council. Dr. Jessup replied that he thought Mr. Field’s decision 
was final. Under the circumstances it was moved that a minute be drafted 
indicating the committee’s acceptance of the resignation with great regret. 


And they know he is heading up a Communist organization. 


The minute should include an appropriate appreciation of the distinguished 
service which Mr. Field had rendered during 11 years of service with the Ameri- 
ean Council. The hope was to be expressed that when his new task was com- 
pleted, it would be possible for him to resume active leadership in the work of 
the American Council. 


A SUCCESSOR TO FIELD IN THE IPR 


Now here is a matter, Mr. Chairman, I think of great moment. 
We find they had the task of selecting a successor to Field. Let me 
read this: 


Dr. Jessup then invited the attention of the committee to the question of Mr. 
Field’s successor. Mr. Field himself had considered a large number of names 
in consultation with others. He had finally informed Dr. Jessup that of all 
these considered, he thought Mr. Harry B. Price was the best fitted for the 
secretaryship of the American Council. The committee went over a long list 
of names, considering various possibilities from many angles. Finally the 
committee came to the conclusion that Mr. Price was the most promising of all. 


So we find that Communist Field, after he is known as a Commu- 
nist, is allowed to select his successor as secretary to Jessup. 
FIELD'S LETTER, OCTOBER 29, 1950 


_ Now of equal significance is a letter dated October 29, 1950. That 
is after the wire where Field says he expects to go to jail any mo- 
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ment; after the public labeling of this as an organization of, by, and 
for the Communist Party. 

Jessup writes a letter over his own signature, one which of course 
was never supposed to have seen the light of day, and would not have 
had it not been for the documents received in the Lee, Mass., barn. 


Mr. Epwarp C, CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Bast Fifty-second Street, New York City. 
DEAR Nep: I don’t really think we can use Fred’s statement as is, much as 
I would be glad to help him with his cause. 


Eis cause was the Communist cause, so Jessup puts in writing that 
he would be glad to help Field with his cause. 
He says: 


How about a combination of the two, something like this: 


Let me read it, if I may. This is Jessup’s idea of a press release on 
Field: 


Frederick V. Field, who has been on the staff of the American Council since 
1928, has resigned in order to become executive secretary of the American 
Peace Mobilization. The American Peace Mobilization is a mass organization 
of progressive trade-unions, farm, church, youth, Negro, and fraternal groups 
dedicated to preserving the interests of the United States through the strength- 
ening of American democracy and through nonparticipation in the war between 
England and the Fascist powers. Mr. Field had a deep conviction that he was 
obligated to accept this new responsibility and felt that in view of the acceptance 
of his new position, it was not possible for him to continue his official connection 
with the IPR. The executive committee, being forced to the conclusion that 
Mr. Field’s decision was final, felt compelled to accept Mr. Field's resignation 
with great regret. It expressed its appreciation of the distinguished service 
that Mr. Field had rendered during his 11 years of service to the American 
Council and expressed the hope that when his new task was completed, it would 
be possible for him to resume active leadership in the work of the IPR. 


End of proposed press release. And he says: 


Perhaps we could add to that the expression of appreciation which came 
from the staff. 

How does that strike you? 

The paragraphs in reg card to Lasker seem to me excellent. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHIL. 

I call your attention to the fact that the description of this organi- 
zation which was well known as a Communist organization to Jessup 
at that time, the description is almost identical, word for word, comma 
for coma, with the description of it in the Daily Worker. 


CARTER TESTIMONY BEFORE SENATOR M’CARRAN’S COMMITTEE 


Now some testimony of Edward C. Carter, on page 26, will again 
show that Jessup was not acting blindly in this case. 

Now at that time, Carter, who was head of the I IPR, testified under 
oath that Field “was behaving like a Communist.” 

I would like to read that testimony, if I may: 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Carter, you do recall that Mr. Field took a position as chair- 
man of the American Peace Mobilization, do you not? 

Mr. Carrer. That I knew. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that the American Peace Mobilization was a Com- 
munist-controlled organization? 

Mr. Carter. I knew it was very definitely cited as that, and I came to the 
conclusion that the Commies took it over. 
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Senator EastLanp. When did he take that position with the Peace Mobili- 
zation? 

Mr. Morris. In 1940, was it not, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carrer. It was the autumn of 1940 * * * 

Senator EAsTLAnp, Yes, but you knew that Field was a Communist, did you 

ot? 
" Mr. Carrer. I know at that time he was behaving like a Communist. 

Now at this time Jessup was chairman of the council. He certainly 
knew he was behaving like a Communist also. 

To shed further light upon the activities of Field, from 1943 to 1946 
Field served on the board of trustees and the executive committee in 
the IPR under Jessup. 

In other words, he was not kicked out after it was known he was a 
Communist. He was still there, active. 

I might say also that the testimony showed that he made up the 
deficit, whenever they did not have enough money to carry on their 
activities, 

During this period of time, Field signed articles appearing in the 
Daily Worker, and during part of this time he was editor of the 
New Masses, which was ublicly recognized as a Communist paper. 

In 1942 at a time when Field was serving under Jessup on the execu- 
tive committee in the IPR, he tried to get a job in Army Intelligence 
but was turned down apparently because of his Communist activities, 

Now, one of the letters seized by the McCarran committee in the 
barn at Lee, Mass. (where IPR stored many of its correspondence 
files), shows that on August 1, 1944, Philip Jessup wrote to Mr. 
Raymond Dennett, Secretary of the American Council of the IPR, 
1 East Fifty-fourth Street, New York City, advi ising that Freder ick 
Vanderbilt Field, Dean Acheson, Alger Hiss, and eight individuals 
who have been named under oath by Government witnesses as Com- 
munists or Soviet espionage agents, should be sent to the Hot Springs 
Conference. 

Again I say I have no way of knowing whether Jessup recom- 
mended the eight men named as Communists, and Acheson, Hiss, and 
Field, whether he was so naive that he did not know what he was 
doing, or whether he was deliberately trying to stack the committee 
with Communists. 

In either event, whether or not it is a case of stupidity, or commu- 
nistic beliefs, either way he is equally dangerous holding a top posi- 
tion in this country. 

One of the men named as an Amerasia defendant was Andrew Roth. 
Philip Jessup, according to a letter written to Owen Lattimore by 
Edward C. Carter, regarded this man, Roth, very highly. Now Roth 
has been named as a Communist, and may I read the testimony on 
that? Budenz testifying: 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Budenz, do you know Andrew Roth to be a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Bupenz. Yes, sir, from official communications. And there is some 
inaterial left out. 

He was very active, particularly during the Amerasia difficulties, in sending 
suggestions to the Communist leaders. 


CARTER’S LETTER TO LA TTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 26, 1940 


In a letter dated September 26, 1940: 


Dear QwEN: Andrew Roth, who has been doing a small but important mono- 
graph for the IPR Inquiry, is going on with his far eastern studies. He has 
completed his third year in the Chinese language, has started Russian, and 
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has done a good deal on Chinese labor and nationalism, on Chinese postwar his- 
tory and also on Indian history. 

He will be delighted to contribute to Pacific Affairs if you wish to appeal to 
him for help. You have already seen some evidences of his writing and will 
know better than I whether he will fit into your plans for Pacific Affairs during 
the next 2 years. I think you know that he is rated very highly by Jessup and 
Peffer. 

So we find Jessup here rating another Communist agent very 
highly, and I may mention in passing that at that time, Jessup was 
chairman of the Pacific council of the IPR, whose publication Pacific 
Affairs was? 


FORTIER’S TESTIMONY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1951 


Now on September 20, 1951, Brig. Gen. Joseph Fortier formerly in 
Army Intelligence in Tokyo under General MacArthur, testified that 
Jessup, who was sent to Asia in the latter part of 1949 as roving Am- 
bassador to map the policy in the Far East, advised that Communist 
China would—” 

I am not sure that the language “would” is correct in that. 

His testimony was, as I recall, that he was of the opinion that 
Jessup felt the same way. Whether he used the language “should be 
recognized,” or not, I do not recall. 

Prior to Jessup’s departure, secret advice was requested from Owen 
Lattimore by the State Department to guide Philip Jessup. This 
advice was given by Lattimore in a lengthy memorandum under the 
date of August 18, 1949. This memorandum follows the Communist 
Party line on Asia in all major respects. 

The above-mentioned Lattimore memorandum is too lengthy to set 
forth herein in its entirety. However, shortly before Lattimore wrote 
his secret advice and instructions to Jessup, he wrote an article for 
the Sunday Compass of July 17, 1949, which perhaps sheds more light 
upon the method of operation of the State Department than any other 
single document. 

Lattimore in this article entitled “South Korea—another China,” 
while discussing the State Department’s success in China, had the 
following to say: 

The problem was how to allow them to fall without making it look as if the 
United States had pushed them. Such a policy never succeeds completely, and 


critics have done their best to make the public believe that the United States did 
push Chiang and the Kuomintang over the cliff. 


About South Korea, Lattimore had this to say: 


The thing to do, therefore, is to let South Korea fall—but not to let it look 
as though we pushed it. 


Hence the recommendation of a parting grant of $150 million. 


AID APPROPRIATED TO SOUTH KOREA 


And the Senators will recall that the State Department very duti- 
fully came before the Congress and the Secretary of State made a great 
speech and said “Let’s appropriate $150 million to South Korea— 
$150 million of economic aid, but not 1 cent of military aid.” 

As the Senate will recall, some of the Members of the Congress 
were a little too bright to swallow that whole, so we added to that 
some military aid. Of course, as the Senators know, the Members 
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of the Congress do not carry out the provisions of the bills we pass. 
As I recall, we appropriated $87,300,000 total to be used in the entire 
Pacific area to fight communism, for military aid. ; 

Then when none of that was being used, the Congress appropriated, 
as I recall, $10,300,000, and earmarked that specifically for South 
Korea. 

That was, of course, months before the North Koreans moved into 
South Korea, and the day they moved, according to all of the evidence 
that has been presented so far, not 1 ounce of gunpowder, not one 
bullet, not one shell, not one tank has been purchased out of the $10,- 
300,000 and sent to Korea. <A total of $200 has been spent or com- 
mitted to load some wire aboard a ship on the west coast, which has 
never reached Korea. 

That. gives us, I think, a better picture of the method of operation 
of the Lattimore-Acheson-Jessup-Vincent-Service crowd in the State 
Department than any other document. 

It is the most sinister, I believe, to be produced yet, this entire 
picture of “Let them fall, but don’t let the American suckers know 
we pushed them.” 

The idea here was to give economic aid so as to fool the American 
people. 

At that time it was $150 million we were willing to spend in order 
to let the American people know we are pushing people into the arms 
of Communist Russia. As of today, instead of being $150 million, 
up to this time it has been the blood of about 150 thousand American 
boys. 

Any questions? 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Futsricut. I wish to insert in the record, and I wish to 
have it in the record at the point where I asked to have the resolution 
introduced by Congressman Burgin, a photostat of that resolution, 

Senator Sparkman. That will be done. 


DISCUSSION OF FIELD’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO IPR 


Senator Futsrieut. Mr. McCarthy, do you allege that Mr. Jessup 
was a member of the American Peace Mobilization organization ? 

Senator McCartuy. I have not. 

Senator Fursricut. Do you think with regard to your letter of 
June 28, 1940-—— 

Senator McCartny. What page is that? 

Senator Futsrieut. Page 21. You have already introduced testi- 
mony about the contributions of Mr. Field, and Mr. Jessup and his 
associates regretted very deeply losing such a stanch financial sup- 
porter as Mr. Field has been. Do you not think that that might have 
some bearing on it? : 

Senator McCarrny. I call your attention, Senator, to the state- 
ment “I will be glad to help him with his cause.” The only cause he 
is referring to at that time is a Communist cause, a cause to further 
a Communist movement. _ 

Now, if he was helping Field with his Communist cause, because 
he was getting money for it—in other words, you intimate that 
Jessup was being bought and paid for—I have not intimated that. 
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If you want to believe that, while it is not very complimentary of 
Jessup, it is possible. 

If this was the only time that he followed the Communist Party 
line and showed his great affection for a Communist, I would say 
maybe you are right, that it was Field’s money that made Jessup love 
him. But there is only one small link in the chain, in many other 
instances where money was not involved and where he still followed 
the Communist Party line. 

Senator Futsricnr. Did Philip Jessup receive a salary for being 
chairman of the American council ? 

Senator McCarruy. I would not know. 

Senator Futsrienr. I did not seek to leave that impression at all 
that he was personally getting any money from Mr. Field. That is, 
that it went into his pocket. 
® It is my impression, although I have had very little experience 
with it, that research institutions such as this generally have a very 
difficult time getting money. Anyone who is free with their support 
in a financial way, is always very highly regarded. 

When you look at the requests “that come over your desk every 
day, I think you would know there are a great many organizations 
looking for contributions. 

Senator McCarrny. You are right. 

Senator Futsricut. I only suggest that perhaps Mr. Field, aside 
from his intellectual contributions, was very valuable to this organi- 
zation because he gave them a check every time they seemed to get 
in need of it. 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, in that connection—and the Senator 
from Arkansas is certainly one of our more intelligent men in the 
Senate, so I think he will have no trouble in going along with me 
on this. 

Senator Futsrient. Iam very naive, I am afraid. 

Senator McCarruy. You will have no trouble in going on with 
me on this. 

If you will refer to page 25 and the letter shown there, I am sure 
you will agree that this press release which Philip Jessup drafts is 
the most viciously deceptive thing—something where he tries to de- 
ceive the public and tell them this Communist organization is a group 
of fine people getting together—Jessup knows better than that. If 
he does that, he is doing it because that organization is getting Field’s 
money. 

Th: ~ is also a very important link in the chain of evidence against 
va I do not think that is true. I think Philip Jessup is a se holar. 

I do not think that he would sell himself for money. I do not be- 
lieve it. I have found no indication any place that he is selling him- 
self for money. I do not mean money he could get in his own pocket 
but money for his organization. This indicates a greater love for the 
cause. He says “I will be glad to help him with his cause.” That is 
the Communist cause. 


HIGH-POWERED MONEY-RAISERS 


Senator Fu.sricut. Did you ever see one of these really high- 
powered money-raisers operate? I was up in New York the other 
day with the dean of the law school of New York University—a very 
fine man who is now chief justice of the court of New Jersey. 
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Senator Suiru of New Jersey. You are referring to Mr. Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt. 

Senator Futsricut. He isa fine man and a wonderful money raiser. 
They were dedicating a $5 million building. It never occurred to me 
that he was selling himself for money, and yet money was raised and 
he is a wonderful money raiser. 

I do not know how important it is. I only suggest that here is a 
man who has been contributing apparently a lot of money, and I can 
imagine that that might have entered into the consideration but I 
do not say it is the whole consideration. 

I do not want to waste a lot of time on it. I merely suggest that 
that might have been one of the reasons why he was considered valuable 
to the organization. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me get your thought on this, if I may, 
Senator: Is it your thought also then that he hired these Communist 
writers and followed the Communist Party line because of Field’s 
money! I think if you think so, that would be important for us to 
know. 

Senator Futsricur. I do not want to take much time on this. I 
would like to point out one or two things. 


FORTIER’S TESTIMONY BEFORE SENATOR M *CARRAN’S COM MITTEE 


Senator Sparkman. If you will yield for just a minute, Senator 
Smith wants to go and he wants to take this McCarran committee testi- 
mony with him. Before he goes, 1 want to read something into the 
record from that testimony. 


Senator McCarruy. You referred to the testimony of General 
Frontier, and you said you were not certain as to how that language 
should be. I think it might be well for us to read the exact language. 

Do you have my copy, Senator ¢ 

Senator Sparkman. I have the copy which the committee furnished 
us. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say when you read that you will have 
to go to about three or four different pages because he covers that 
partly in one place and a bit more in other places. 

Senator SparkMaAn. That is true. 

If I may just relate the first part. He says that his opportunity to 
talk to Mr. Jessup was during one of the intermissions where this 
briefing was going on, and he asks during that intermission. 

Senator McCarruy. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
get a copy of this if I may so I can follow you, as we do this. 

Senator Sparkman. All right. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I do not seem to 
have it here. 

Senator SparKMAN, I will read from the excerpt that has been given 
to us: 


As I recall it, Mr. Jessup came to Tokyo in the early days of January 1950, 
at just about the time that we had gotten word Britain recognized Communist 
China. 

We gave Mr. Jessup the normal briefing given to visiting people from Wash- 
ington and it so happened, the instance that Mr. Morris is referring to, that 
during one of the intermissions I found myself alone with Mr. Jessup. 

QUESTION. Found yourself where? 

General Fortier. Standing next to him in the conference room, and I put the 
following question to him. I said, “When will we recognize Communist China?’ 
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Senator Frereuson. You knew at that time he was connected with the State 
Department of the United States Government? 

General Fortier. Yes, sir; he was there as Ambassador, with that rank. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Why did you put the question that way? 

General Fortier. I had been very much concerned about Britain recognizing 
Communist China. 

Senator Fercuson. Was that mentioned in the briefing? 

General Fortier. I do not recall that it was. He had a set briefing that 
involved our views on Asia as a whole. That is, on the periphery of the Far 
East command. That briefing was usually given by General Willoughby, who 
was G-2. 

Senator Freravson. You usually had around the table more than General 
Willoughby and yourself; is that right? 

General Forttrer. Yes, sir. All the staff officers of GHQ Far East Command 
were present at that time. 

Senator FerGuson. You do not know whether that question was raised in the 
briefing? 

General Fortier. I don’t think it Was, as a matter of fact. 

Senator EASTLAND. What did Mr. Jessup tell you? 

General Fortier. Mr. Jessup said, “Well, in about 2 or 3 weeks.” 

Mr. Morris. Was it as a categorical statement? 

General Forrrer. It is a little bit difficult for me to remember his exact words 
as to whether it was a categorical statement or not, but I do remember that I 
picked up the statement and I argued with Mr. Jessup and told him that I 
thought it would be a grave error if we recognized Communist China. 


Then he goes into the question of why it would have been in error. 
Senator Ferguson then asked this question : 


What did Jessup say about that? 


This is the long answer that General Fortier gave: 


Mr. Jessup said, “Well, we must face the facts.” I am not putting in-quotes 
and end-quotes, now— 


Apparently the committee reporter did it for him, then— 
I am giving you my recollection on this. 

He said, “We must face facts. After all, Mao Tzetung’s armies have over- 
run the vast forces and in fact the key areas of China. They are in the process 
of reestablishing law and order and the mere fact we should recognize them 
does not mean we approve either of the character of their government or of the 
nature of it. In arriving at a decision as to recognition or nonrecognition, the 
criteria should be whether the government that has come in has established 


sovereignty, has control of the majority of the country, and is in the process 
of reestablishing law and order.” 


That is all of the language that he attempts to quote from Jessup, I 
believe. 


STASSEN’S TESTIMONY BEFORE SENATOR M’CARRAN’S COMMITTEE 


Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that, so 
that the record is complete, may I read from page 2020 of the testi- 
mony of Mr. Stassen. One of the points the Lattimore group ad- 
vanced was that we should recognize Red China. But first, we should 
get Britain and India to recognize them. India and Britain did 
recognize them and this was the next step. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now wait just a minute. T want to be certain 
that you understand I merely read this testimony because of the 
manner in which you referred to it in your exhibit No. 8, page 28, 
which related to the testimony of General Fortier, and not to Mr. 
Stassen’s testimony. It has no connection with Mr. Stassen’s testi- 
mony and I did not so intend it. 
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Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I understand anything having 
to do with Jessup’s attitude toward the recognition of Red China 
would be considered important by this committee. 

So that the record may be complete, I point out that on at least 
three different occasions Mr. Stassen testified from his notes, from 
the stenographic record of his own statements made at the round table, 
that one of the important points was the recognition of Communist 
China, that Rossenger, a man named as a Communist, and Lattimore, 
both recognized or recommended that we recognize Communist China, 
and that Jessup sided with Rossenger and Lattimore. 

And the fact that he went over to Japan and told Fortier that the 
State Department was going to recognize Red China showed that 
Lattimore, Rossenger, and Jessup had prevailed, except, of course, 
public opinion crystallized and prevented their doing it. 

I think the Chair would want to have that information in connec- 
tion with this testimony. 

I have nothnig further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Futsricur. Mr. Chairman, I do not have many more but 
on page 22, I was not clear on that New York Times statement. What 
year was that August 31, the one on the left ? 

Senator McCarruy. That is 1940. That is the time of the Amer- 
ican Peace Mobilization. 


NYE AND CLARK SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS 


Senator Fuvericut. I only wanted to suggest that I was struck by 
the name that you have drawn a circle around here. It indicates that 
in this peace mobilization meeting in Chicago Senator Nye, of North 
Dakota, and Senator Clark, of Idaho, apparently accepted engage- 
ments but canceled. 

Senator McCarruy. They canceled when they found it was a Com- 
munist organization. 

Senator Fursricnr. When they accepted in the beginning, they 
thought it was not. Would you not think that? 

Senator McCarruy. Obviously they accepted the invitation to 
speak at the American Peace Mobilization not knowing what it was— 
the name sounds good—and learned what it was, canceled their en- 
gagement and gave the reason for it, because it was Communist 
inspired and controlled from end to end, I believe they said. 

Senator Futsrieur. I wanted to point that out in that connection 
because I think it is generally known that Senators Nye and Clark 
were leading figures in the America First movement and as of that 
time were, I think, properly called isolationists in the sense that they 
did not wish to be involved in any European war in any sense. Is 
that not correct ? 

Senator McCartuy. Senator, if you want to argue about Senator 
Clark and Senator Nye, I will be glad to, but let me say this: If there 
is any question in your mind or anyone’s mind that the American 
Peace Mobilization was Communist-controlled, Communist-formed, 
and Communist-dominated end to end, I will be glad to debate it. 

Senator Futsricur. That is not it at all. 

Senator McCarruy. There must be some purpose in your ques- 
tioning. 
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Senator Futsricut. I will proceed with another question. 
Senator McCarruy. You asked me a question and I am trying to 
answer you. You asked about Senator Clark and Senator Nye. I 
say that I will be glad to go into the discussion of Senator Clark and 
Senator Nye. 

Senator Fursrieut. I do not ask you to do that. 

Senator McCarrny. I will if you desire me to do so. 

Senator Futsricut. No; I donot. 

Senator McCarruy. There can be no question in your mind I do not 
believe or in anyone’s mind that the American Peace Mobilization was 
organized by the Communist Party, controlled by the Communist 
Party, publicly known as such, and it was known as such certainly 
commencing on August 31, and obviously before that, when Nye and 
Clark, who had been taken in, said, “We are not going to speak because 
this isa Communist-controlled organization.” 

Does that answer your question, Senator ¢ 

Senator Futsricut. I know Senator Nye fairly well. I do not 
think he is a very naive fellow. He is no more so than most of us. He 
accepted that, I am sure, with the belief that it was not a Communist 
organization. 

That is not the point I am trying to make, if you will permit me to 
make my point. 


AMERICA-FIRSTERS AND ISOLATIONISTS 





There was this in common with the America-Firsters and what we 
will call the isolationists in that sense—the word has since acquired a 
meaning which makes many of us reluctant to use it, but at that time, 
there were many patriotic people and I think intelligent people who 
felt that isolationism was the proper course for this country. 

As a matter of fact, during the thirties, both the parties were pretty 
much in agreement on it, in the support of the Neutrality Act. 

The fact that caught my attention is that Senators Nye and Clark 
had accepted this. The only way I can explain it is that they thought 
this was also in agreement with their views about not becoming in- 
volved in European affairs. 

Likewise Mr. Jessup, I think, during that period and up until 
December 7, 1941, was known as an isolationist in the sense that he 
did not wish to intervene. 

I think in one of the letters you cited here a moment ago there is a 
special part—the one which you feel is quite significant—in the middle 
of it. There is a sentence “American democracy and through non- 
participation in war between England and the Fascist powers.” That 
was in the letter of October 29. There are other indications that he 
was an isolationist in the same sense, which gave him a common bond 
with Senators Nye and Clark and at that time the Communist line was 
that way. 

The time when the Communists changed and became intervention- 
ists was when Nazi Germany attacked Russia, was it not ? 


JESSUP’S ATTITUDE BETWEEN NAZI ATTACK AND DECEMBER 7, 1941 






Senator McCarrny. Yes; and Jessup evidently changed, too. 
Senator Futsrieut. I believe he did that in 1941. 
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Senator McCarrny. I think you are wrong there. I can give you 
evidence on that. Do you want it? 

Senator Fuisricut. Between the time of the Nazi attack and De- 
cember 7? 

Senator McCarruy. He was an interventionist, Senator, all-out, 
a publicly proclaimed interventionist, insofar as intervening on beh: if 
of the Communists in Spain was concerned. 

He was an isolationist insofar as giving England help was con- 
cerned. There is nothing secret about that. The exc ‘thange of letters 
in the New York Times will give you that complete picture and that 
is very, very important, that he was not a consistent isolationist or 
consistent interventionist. He changed when the party line changed. 

We have called the Library of Congress and checked all the publi- 
cations after the Russians and the Germans collaborated or rather 
after Hitler invaded Russia and we find no indication any place that 
Jessup then opposed shipping materials to England. He was vigor- 
ously opposed before the Nazi invasion of Russia. 

So you have the three-way switch. First, the urging that we send 
arms and ammunition to the Communists in Spain. ‘Two, the argu- 
ing that it is illegal to ship them to England while the Nazi-Com- 
munist pact existed, and nothing heard from Jessup after Hitler 
moved into Russia. 

Senator Futsricut. What specific evidence do you have there show- 
ing this change at the same time? Are they letters ? 

Senator McCarriuy. Letters of Jessup’s. There is a very interest- 
ing exchange, Senator, of letters, in the New York Times, between 
Breckenridge, who had been Secretary of War, I believe, for a number 
of years; a Democrat who nominated Senator Byrd in 1932 for the 
Presidency, on the one side, and Jessup and some other individual on 
the other side. 

This exchange of letters shows very, very bres ly 

Senator Futsricnr. Is that the list you gave us previously ? 

Senator McCarrny. That has been sake "In the record. 
Henry Breckenridge’s letters. 

Senator Funsricut. It bears on this point ? 

Senator McCarruy. Directly, Senator. You will find a complete 
about-face. 

Senator Funsricur. In order to save time, I will read it into the 
record. 

Senator SparKMAN. Will the Senator yield? 

I do not want to discuss the whole letter. 
would be helpful to read the whole letter. 

Senator McCarruy. The Senator is referring to one letter. 
are a number of them. 

Senator SparkMAN. Yes, I know. 


The one you cited to us in this “Lift the Embargo Against Republi- 
can Spain” a 


Senator McCarrny. I did not cite it. The Communist front cited 
it. I took their document. 

They picked out this excerpt. 

Senator SparkMAN. All right. You cited that excerpt to us. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 


They are 


Of course, I suppose it 


There 
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NONINTERVENTION POLICY 


Senator SparKMAN. My way of reading that is that it was a policy of 
nonintervention and one of helping Republican Spain and again I 
want to read those few lines, because I think it is important for you to 
keep this in mind. 

Senator McCarruy. Before the Senator starts can I ask him this 
question, to see if he has this in mind: We both know that lifting the 
embargo so that arms and ammunition could be shipped to the Com- 
munists, would help the Communists in Spain. We agree on that, do 
we not? We know that was the Communist Party line? 

Senator Sparkman. I do not know. I know that Secretary of War 
Stimson advocated it and Dorothy Thompson advocated it. 

I was in Congress at the time, and the first bill I ever voted on in 
Congress was the bill to stop shipments. 

Senator McCarrny. The Neutrality Act. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


Senator SparkMAN. No; it was an amendment to the Neutrality 
Act, to stop a shipment of planes to Spain. 

Now that was a reversal from the stand of the Neutrality Act of 
1935, and yet that was on January 5, I believe it was, 1937. It was 
my first day of service in Congress, and in May of that same year, 
we further amended the act. 

In other words, I know from my own experience that it was a fluid 
time, when we did not know what our position was and we were 
changing it from 1935 to 1937—January 1937; again in May 1937, 
and I am sure two or three times between that and 1940 and 1941. 

So I do think it is important that we keep this straight. 

Now, I do not know whether this summarizes his letter or not. I 
am not saying it does but it is the part you cited to us and I want to 
read it again and I want you to listen to it very carefully. 

Senator McCartrny. The Senator talks about the bill he voted for, 
I am sure the Senator from Alabama was consistent, however. I am 
sure the Senator from Alabama never in his record advocated that we 
ship arms and ammunition, lift the embargo insofar as the Communist 
element in Spain was concerned, but clamp down the embargo insofar 
as shipments to England were concerned. 

You see, the inconsistency of that brands a man and I am sure that 
the Senator from Alabama was never guilty of that in any of the votes 
that he may have taken. 

Senator Sparkman. I know we shifted our neutrality policy about 
three times in the course of about 5 years. I do know that we did that. 
I suppose I voted. I did not vote for the original Neutrality Act in 
1935 because I was not here. But I voted for the act of January 1937. 
I voted for the one in May 1937. I voted for the change, I think it 
came, “Carry in your own bottoms; cash and carry.” ‘Then we later 
changed that and had lend-lease. I voted for all of them. I do know 
they represented changes in policy, and I think wise changes, probably, 
in every instance. 

Senator Futsricnt. Did you vote for lend-lease to Russia ? 

Senator SparKmAN. I voted for lend-lease to all our allies. 

Senator Futsrient. That is terrible. 
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BULLETIN OF THE COORDINATING COMMITTEE TO LIFT THE SPANISH 
EMBARGO 


Senator Sparkman. Again I want to read this one sentence. This 
was the concluding sentence and I assume it summarizes. 


It— 


that is, lifting the embargo— 


would further mark a return to our historic policy of avoiding intervention in 
European civil war by following a strict “hands off” policy instead of taking an 
affirmative action which, as events have demonstrated, inevitably affects the 
outcome of a struggle in which we profess not to be concerned. 

And, if I may say, I think that the Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives in their report on the bill said substantially 
the same thing. 

That was c -arried, by the way, in this same bulletin. 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, if I may comment again, let me say 
this: In this case he says we should keep hands off by lifting the 
embargo, so that arms and ammunition can be sent to Communist 
China. 

Then, 8 months later, he wrote a very, very studious legal document 
which appeared in the New York Times saying that we should put 
hands on and clamp down the embargo on England, following the 
Communist Party line pure and simple. 

He would be helping the Communists by keeping hands off and lift- 
ing the embargo to Communist Spain. He, of course, was following 
the Communist line. He was urging that we put hands on and clamp 
down the embargo to France and England during the Hitler-Nazi pact. 

But the minute Hitler moved into Russia, Jessup was no longer 
concerned about clamping an embargo upon France and England. 

This is part of the Communist Party line, Senator. 

If he had gone no further than this, perhaps by a stretch of the 
imagination you could say he was fit to serve in another job. But if 
you add to that the fact that he followed on in Lattimore and the 10 
points to sell out American interests in the east ; add to that his use of 
Communist money, the hiring of Communist writers; the following of 
the Communist Party line in those wr itings; praising up a well-known 
Communist, urging that he come back and run this organization that 
was shaping foreign policy after he knew they were Communists; 
add all those things together and then I think, Senator, you and I 
should decide that America should get a break here. That we should 
give the United States the benefit of the doubt and say that we can 
find some place, some man who does not have this record of following 
all of the devious twists and turns of the Communist Party. 

Now I do not think it makes a great deal of difference insofar as this 
confirmation is concerned whether Jessup is knowingly trying to sell 
out the United States or whether he has been fooled and deceived by 
some individuals more intelligent than he. 

In either event, Senator, I am sure the President can find some 
Democrat some place—and I do not say necessarily a Democrat; he 

can find someone, some place in this country—who appears to have 
followed the American line rather than the Communist line ov er the 
past 10 years, 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Fulbright—— 
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FOLLOWING THE COMMUNIST LINE 


Senator Futsricnt. On that theory about following the Communist 
line, would you say that the whole Congress or the majority of the 
Congress and the Government followed me Communist line between 
December 7, 1941, and the end of the war? 

Senator McCarruy. The Senator knows what the answer to that is 
and he should not stultify himself by asking such a ridiculous question. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Well, I know, and I wondered what you 
thought about it. 

Senator McCarruy. I would not even answer a question that silly, 
Senator. I took part in that war as the Senator did, and I do not 
think we were following the Communist Party line. 

Senator Funsrigntr. You were helping the Communists in your 
efforts in the war, were you not ? 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, do not ask those silly questions. You 
know better than that. 


IPR EXECUTIVE MEETING, SEPTEMBER 18, 1940 


Senator Futsricur. Returning to your page 24, you mentioned the 
names of the people who were in that executive meeting. 

Do you know who Mr. Philo W. Parker is, who was present at the 
meeting in which they agreed upon that—I do not know what you 
would call it—the minutes of the meeting is what it is. That is on page 
24. Do you know Mr. Philo W. Parker ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. As to both Parker and the next man, Harmon, 
to save you the trouble of asking that question, I have not gone 
through the evidence to find out what testimony there has been on 
them. Whether they have been named as Communists or whether 
they have been mentioned in the testimony I do not know and I have 
no information of any validity, on either one of them. 

I know that 60 of the officers and writers have been named. Whether 
those have been named.or not, I do not know, but I would like to 
get that, with the Chair’s permission. I would like to get that and 
put that in the record if they have been named. 

Senator Fu.sricut. I would like to put in the record at this point 
that Mr. Parker is the chairman of the board of the Standard Vacuum 
Oil Co. and Mr. Harmon, Mr. Francis E. Harmon, was at that time 
general secretary of the International YMCA and is now vice presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Export Association. 


HARRY B. PRICE 


Senator Fursricut. Now, I refer to Mr. Price, whom this state- 
ment says was recommended, I believe, by Mr. Field, and that this 
meeting of the board accepted it. I was not quite clear on that. 
Now do you allege that Mr. Price is a Communist? 

Senator McCarruy. I have ordered my staff to get all the informa- 
tion together on Mr. Price and I could not give you any intelligible 
picture of Mr. Price until that has been compiled. 

Senator Futsrieur. For all you know, he may or may not be ¢ 
perfectly reputable person? You do not know anything about it? 

Senator McCarruy. I know something about it. 
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Senator Futsrientr. But you do not want to put it in the record? 

Senator McCarruy. Not until I have the complete picture. 

Senator Futsricur. I think the record should show that Mr. Price 
later became the treasurer and a member of the board of directors 
of the China Defense Supplies, Inc., at the nas of Mr. T. V. 
Soong, who I believe has been identified with the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China, has he not? You know who Mr. T. V. Soong 
is, do you not 

Senator McCarruy. I do not know him personally. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Do you know who he is‘ 

Senator McCarruy. Yes; I know who he is. 

Senator Futsricur. You have heard his name? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes; I have naa his name. 

If the Senator is going to testify, | wish that he would go under 
oath. 

Now he testified this morning, vou see, that Senator Ferguson 
was a member of the IPR in 1950. We find that that was completely 
untrue. 

Senator Futsrieur. I simply cited that Who's Who showed that 
he was. 

Senator McCarruy. You certainly tried to create the impression 
that he was a member in 1950. 

Now this material you are giving us I know nothing about until 
you put yourself under oath so we can get the information. 


COMMITTEE PROCEDURES 


Senator Furisriciur. The Senator leaves out so many significant 
parts of his testimony that someone else has to supply. Not doing it 
himself, someone else has to supply it in order to make any kind of 
record at all. 

Senator McCarrny. I think the Senator should be put under oath 
to supply it. It is a very important matter. 

Senator Futsricutr. The Senator from Wisconsin does not happen 
to be on this committee and it is none of his business what this com- 
mittee does along that line. 

Senator McCarruy. Oh, yes, it is. This is the business of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. The Senator from Wisconsin is represent- 
ing—— 

Senator Futsricut. I guess that is true, it is about his only busi- 
hess. 

Senator McCarruy. The Senator from Wisconsin is representing 
a lot of people and it is his business, and very definitely so and it will 
continue to be his business for some time. 

Senator Futsrieutr. I wish, Mr. Chairman, to put into the record 
with regard to—— 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, if the Senator is through cross- 
examining me. 

Senator Futsrient. I am not through. 

Senator McCarrny. I am not going to sit here while you testify, 
Senator. If you want to ask me questions 

Senator Fursrient. It is all right with me. 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, I will stay here and answer rr 
tions. I told the Chair earlier that I have to be out of here at a 

89965—51———-10 
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quarter to 6. I will not stay here while the Senator from Arkansas 
testifies and puts evidence in the record. If he has questions to ask 
me I will stay. Otherwise, I am going to ask the Chair’s indulgence, 
and I am going to have to go. 

I cannot waste the time to sit here listening to this. 

Senator Futsricur. You have more important things to do? 

Senator SparKMAN. I would like to ask you what constitutes tes- 
tifying. You know that any member of a committee has a right to 
offer statements and things for the record and as I understand that 
is what he is proposing to do now. 

Senator McCarruy. Before he puts things in the record I would 
suggest that if he has any questions to ask me—— 

Senator SpARKMAN. I would like to accommodate your convenience 
as much as possible, and I do suggest if you have any questions—— 

Senator Fursrienr. I have a question. 

Senator SparKMAN. Let the materials come in later. 

Senator McCarriy. I think he can make his speeches later, too. 

Senator Futericgnt. When I ask who a man is and you say you do 
not know, do you think I am making a speech when T identify who 
he is? 

Senator McCarruy. Go ahead and ask your questions, Senator. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE 


Senator Futsrieut. This refers to your last exhibit, on page 28. 
Do you know how many people participated in the round table which 
Mr. Stassen attended and which has been and will be, I assume, of 
some importance in later testimony ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. The exact number, as I recall, Senator, was 29. 
I may be off on that, though. It was roughly that, I think. 

Senator Funpricnr. Would you accept as fact an official statement 
issued or given to me by the Department, with regard to whom was 
there? I think these are facts. There is no controversy about whom 
was there. 

Senator McCarrny. If you have a list the State Department sup- 
plied, I assume most likely it is accurate. 

Senator Futsrient. Do you not think it would be pertinent to put 
that list into the record at this point ¢ 

Senator McCarriy. Senator, as you said, you are on the committee 
and Tam not. You can put anything in the record that you please. 

Senator Futsrieut. You have no knowledge of others who were at 
that meeting? 

Senator McCartuy. Oh, sure, we have a list of them, Senator. 

“Senator Futpricntr. You have a list? 

Senator McCarrny. Surely. It is in the testimony. 

Senator Funsricut. Would you like to supply it for the record? 
Senator McCarruy. I have supplied for the record what I decided 
to supply. You can add what you please, Senator. You may do 

what you please. 

Senator Futsricntr. There were 31 who attended the round table 
at the Department on October 6, 7, and 8, to discuss far eastern policy. 

I think those names all ought to be in here. There are some very 
important names. It is a cross section of all sorts of people. I will 
read one or two to show you the type of people. 
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Senator McCartny. Let me ask the Chair a question, first. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like to force the chairman to have another 
hearing tomorrow but I simply must go. I told the Chair earlier that 
I had to be out of here by a quarter to 6. I did not know how long 
ow would go on. I will be glad to come back tomorrow morning 

rat any time the Chair desires me to do so but I must beg the indul- 
gence of the Chair. I cannot continue this indefinitely. 

Senator Sparkman. I think we will finish in a few minutes. 

Senator McCarruy. How many minutes? I must know. 

Senator Futsricur. I will be through in 10 minutes. 

Senator Sparkman. If you will ask questions and answer them and 
quit parrying back and forth. 

Senator McCarruy. I can notify my office that I will be out of here 
in 10 minutes? If so, it is all right. 

Senator Sparkman. Let us proceed. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I think I am entitled to this 
courtesy. I must know when the Chair intends to adjourn. I told 
the Chair I have important business, and I mean it is important, and 
I must attend to it. 

Senator Sparkman. Let the Chair make this statement: I think 
certainly the Senator from Wisconsin will realize we have been quite 
indulgent with him. We held hearings one day last week and we 
quit at Lo ‘clock and I had not known before we went there that the 

Senator was going to leave town and he went away and we carried 
the hearings over until today in order to accommodate him. We 
carried them over from last Wednesday. 

Senator McCarruy. Just tell me how long you want to continue 
this, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sparkman. I just want the record to show now that the 
Chair has been quite indulgent of the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
all in the world I am trying to do is to try to finish this part of the 
hearing, today. I suggest if you will ask your questions and answer 
them you will get through in 10 minutes. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I must ask how long you are 
going to continue. I must notify my office. 

Senator SparKMAN. All right, make it 10 minutes. 

Now please ask your questions briefly and answer them as briefly 
as possible. Any insertions we will make later. 

Senator McCarruy. I thank the chairman. 

Senator Futrricnt. I will proceed to finish the question I have 
just stated. I wanted to read about four or five names for the record. 

Senator SparKMAN. Read them. 

Senator Futerient. Such as Joseph W. Ballantine of the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Kenneth Colegrove, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Northwestern University, Evanston, who 
recently testified before the McCarran committee. 

Senator McCartiy. Was there a question about Colegrove? 

Senator Futsricur. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, ITI, president of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Harold Stassen, president of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. William R. Herod, president of the International General 
Electric Co., and the others of the 31. 

Now the other question I wanted to ask you was, do you know 
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Senator McCarruy. What was the first question, so I can answer 
that ? ¢ 


WRITTEN REQUESTS CONCERNING STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


Senator Fu.sricur (continuing). Do you know to whom the letters 
or requests for advice were sent, along with Mr. Owen Lattimore, 
whom you name on page 28% Did they send letters to a number of 
other people ¢ 

Senator McCartuy. They sent letters to a number of other people. 
One of the witnesses, for example, who testified was a Mr. Wittfogel. 
I am reasonably certain that was the individual. He was sent a 
letter asking for advice and the advice did not follow the Communist 
Party line and he was never called. Men like Harold Stassen were 
not asked for advice ahead of time. 

Colegrove testified that there was a small group consisting of him- 
self, Harold Stassen, and three or four others who opposed ‘the Com- 
munist Party line. That the line was—— 

Senator Fu.sricur. Mr. Chairman, if we are going to guit in 10 
minutes, I cannot yield all the time for another speech. I want to put 
this material in and I am through with him. 

I only want to point out for the record that there were 31 people 
also from whom there was requested information on this subject. 

Senator McCartny. That is incorrect. 

Senator Futsricnr. Among them were Mr. Wittvogel, as I men- 
tioned, and Mr. Lattimore. But also a number of important people. 
For example one is former Ambassador William Bullitt who is not 
known particularly as being Communist or communistically inclined ; 
former Under Secretary Castle; the former President Isiah Bowman, 
of Hopkins University; Prof. Rupert Emberson of Harvard, and 
so on. There is a number of people in both the educational and 
business fields, and so on. 

I think this complete list of both of those ought to be in the 
record. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Both lists will go in the record at this point. 

( The lists referred to are as follows :) 


PERSONS SUBMITTING MEMORANDA TO STATE DEPARTMENT’ 


10. Senator McCarthy said to the ASNE: “* * * about 3 weeks ago I made 
a statement to the effect that Owen Lattimore had been requested by Acheson 
to, and did, furnish to the State Department a document to act as a guide for 
Ambassador-at-Large Jessup insofar as Asiatic policy was concerned.” He also 
referred to this document as “Lattimore’s instructions to Jessup,” and gave the 
impression that the Secretary and the Department attempted to conceal the 
document by calling it confidential. 

The facts: The Department publicly and fully explained in press conferences 
on March 31 that Owen Lattimore was one of a group of 31 persons who sub- 
mitted written memoranda in response to requests made in August 1949 by 
Ambassador Jessup. These memoranda were used as background material by 
a consultants’ committee consisting of Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, Mr. Everett 
Case, and Ambassador Jessup in their study of United States foreign policy in 
the Far East. Mr. Lattimore as director of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations at Johns Hopkins, was also one of 25 private individuals 
participating in a round-table discussion on October 6, 7, and 8, 1949, arranged 
by the Office of Public Affairs for the purpose of exchanging views with informed 
private citizens on United States foreign policy toward China, The 31 who 
submitted memoranda were: 

Former Consul General Joseph W. Ballantine, now at Brookings Institution 


Prof. Hugh Borton, Columbia University 
Former President Isaiah Bowman, Johns Hopkins University 
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Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, American Council on Education, Washington 

Former Ambassador William Bullitt 

Former Under Secretary Castle 

Former Consul John A. Embry 

Prof. Rupert Emberson, Harvard University 

Dr. Charles B. Fahs, New York City 

Prof. John K. Fairbank, Harvard University 

Dr. Huntington Gilchrist, New York City 

Prof. Carrington Goodrich, Columbia University 

Former Under Seeretary Grew 

Col. Robert A. Griffin, former Deputy Administrator, ECA China 

Former Ambassador Stanley K. Hornbeck 

Roger Lapham, former Administrator, ECA, China 

Prof. Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale University 

Prof. Owen Lattimore, director of the Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations, Johns Hopkins University 

Oliver C. Lockhart, Export-Import Bank of Washington 

Walter H. Mallory, Council on Foreign Relations 

Prof. Wallace Moore, Occidental College, Los Angeles 

Prof. Edwin O. Reischauer, Harvard University 

©. A. Richards, Economic Cooperation Administration 

Former Minister Walter 8S. Robertson, Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Lawrence K. Rosinger, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. James Rowe, Washington 

Mrs. Virginia Thompson (Adloff), New York City 

Prof. Amry Vanderbosch, University of Kentucky 

Prof. Kar] A. Wittfogel, Columbia University 

Prof. Mary Wright, Standord University 

Admiral Yarnell 


ATTENDANCE AT STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


The following, including Mr. Lattimore and some others of the 31, attended 


the round table at the Department October 6, 7, and 8 to discuss Far Kast policy : 


Joseph W. Ballantine, the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Bernard Brodie, department of international relations, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Claude B. Buss, Director of Studies, Army War College, Washington, D. C. 

Kenneth Colegrove, department of political seience, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Il. 

Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

John W. Decker, International Missionary Council, New York, N. Y. 

John K. Fairbank, committee on international and regional studies, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

William R. Herod, president, International General Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 

Arthur N. Holcombe, department of government, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Benjamin H. Kizer, Graves, Kizer, and Graves, Spokane, Wash. 

Owen Lattimore, director, Walter Hines Page School of International Rela- 
tions, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Ernest B. MacNaughton, chairman of the board, First National Bank, Portland, 
Oreg. 

George C. Marshall, president, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

J. Morden Murphy, assistant vice president, Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

Nathaniel Peffer, department of public law and government, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Harold S. Quigley, department of political science, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Edwin O. Reischauer, department of far eastern languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

William S. Robertson, president, American and Foreign Power Co., New York, 
ae 

John D. Rockefeller III, president, Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund, New York, N. Y. 

Lawrence K. Rosinger, American Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, N. Y. 

Eugene Staley, executive director, World Affairs Council of Northern California, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Harold Stassen, president, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips Talbot, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

George E. Taylor, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Harold M. Vinacke, department of political science, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All of the memoranda and all of the views above referred to were of course 
submitted to confidence by their authors, and the Department could not expect 
these people to be frank unless it respected that confidence. The Department 
would not and did not, however, in any way interfere with publication of any 
miemorandum by its author. In fact, the substance of Mr. Lattimore’s article 
was published in an article which he wrote for the January 1950 issue of the 
Atlantic magazine. 











EVALUATING SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 


Senator Futsricut. I think they are particularly pertinent in view 
of the statement of the Senator from Wisconsin on page 28 which 
seeks to leave the impression that Mr. Lattimore was the only one or 
the main one whose opinions were requested on this subject. 

Now, in conclusion, in view of the very complimentary remarks of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, I just want to say for the record that in 
all my experience in the Senate I have never seen a more arrogant or 
rude witness before any committee. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I think the 
Chair has conducted a good hearing, « and I appreciate the courtesy of 
the Chair, and I think he has done a very fine job. 

It is a pleasant experience to appear before a Chair who conducts 
a hearing as this chairman has done. 

Senator Sparkman. We are sorry to have delayed you in keeping 
your appointment. 

Senator McCarruy. That is all right. 

Senator SparkMAN. I am going to put in the record now a list of 
the board of trustees—the members of the board of trustees of the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations, from 1924 to 1951. 

I ask that this be compiled. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF Paciric RELATIONS, INC. 
MEMBERS, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 





1927-1951 


(Dates do not indicate that member necessarily served during 
year) 


*Wallace M. Alexander, Alexander & Baldwin Ltd., 
Commodore, B. C. Allen, San Francisco, 1944—46. 
Edward W. Allen, Allen, Froude, Hilen & DeGarmo, Seattle, 1946—. 

Mrs. Ethel Richardson Allen, California Division of Adult Education, Los An- 
geles, 1927-34. 

Raymond B. Allen, president, University of Washington, Seattle, 1946—. 

Riley H. Allen, editor, Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 1941-46. 

*Carl L. Alsberg, director, Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 1927-40. 
Robbins B. Anderson, Anderson, Wrenn & Jenks, Honolulu, 1940. 

Christian O. Arndt, School of Education, New York University, 1946-48. 

*Frank C, Atherton, Castle & Cooke, Honolulu, 1929-33, 1940—45. 

J. Ballard Atherton, Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, 1947—. 

EF. C. Auchter, Pineapple Research Institute, Honolulu, 1947-49. 
Sewell L. Avery, Montgomery Ward Co., Chicago, 1929-383. 

Paul S. Bachman, University of Hawaii, 1945-44, 1946-47. 

*Newton D. Baker, former United States Secretary of War, 1932-37. 
Allan C. Balch, electrical engineer, Los Angeles, 1938-40. 

Joseph W. Balantine, Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1949—. 






entire calendar 








San Francisco, 1927-39. 
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Eugene E. Barnett, International Committee, Y. M. C. A., 1943-47. 
Kdward W. Beltz, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, 1948-49. 
Knight Biggerstaff, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, 
1947—. 
Carroll Binder, Minneapolis Star Tribune, 1935—65. 
George H. Blekeslee, professor of International Relations, Clark University, 
1927-30. 
Bruce Bliven, New Republic, New York, 1927-37. 
E. Manchester Boddy, Los Angeles Daily News, 1938-40, 1943-44. 
Hugh Borton, East Asian Institute, Columbia University, 1949—. 
*Isaiah Bowman, former president, Johns Hopkins University, 1931-41. 
*Roland W. Boyden, lawyer, Boston, 1929-31. 
Stuart P. Brock, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. C., 
1948-51. 
*Fietcher S. Brockman, former national secretury, Y. M. C. A. in China, 1927-30. 
H. Clifford Brown, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., New York, 1949—. 
Lincoln C. Brownell, American Bank Note Co., New York, 1947—. 
Pearl S. Buck, author, 1948-417. 
Ralph Budd, railway president, Chicago, 1929-34. 
Robert D. Calxins, School of Business, Columbia University, 1943-45. 
George E. Cameron, San Francisco Chronicle, 1946-51. 
*Charles H. Carey, lawyer, Portland, Oreg., 1927-30. 
Edward C, Carter, former secretary general, IPR, 1927-44, 1945 
Everett Case, president, Colgate University, 1932-34, 1938—43. 
James H. Causey, James H. Causey & Co., New York, 1927-33. 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, professor of public law, Columbia University, 1929-51. 
Mrs. Ralph Chapman, then secretary, Chicago committee, American IPR, 
1945-46. 
Allan E. Charlies, Lillick, Geary, Olson & Charles, San Francisco, 1940-47. 
Gordon R. Clapp, Tennessee Valley Authority, 1951—. 
Dwight L. Clarke, Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 1947-51. 
Chas. F. Clise, president, Washington Securities Co., Seattle, 1949—. 
Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 1947— . 
John ©. Cooper, Jr., former vice president, Pan-American Airways, 1938-4. 
George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930-37. 
David L. Crawford, former president, University of Hawaii, 1940-43. 
George B. Cressey, Department of Geography, Syracuse University, 1947- 
Stuart M. Crocker, vice president, General Electric Co., New York, 1933-40. 
Lauchlin Currie, International Development Co., New York, 1946-48. 
John L. Curtis, National City Bank of New York, 1946—47. 
Frederick M. Davenport, founder, School of Government, Syracuse University, 
1927-29. 
Joseph S. Davis, Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 1941-47. 
Arthur H. Denn, partner, Sullivan & Cromwell, New York, 1946—50. 
A. L. Dean, Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., Honolulu, 1946-47. 
Len de Caux, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. C., 1943-48. 
Frederic A. Delano, Washington, D. C., 1927-33. 
Tyler Dennett, author, former president, William College, 1933-34. 
Walter F. Dillingham, Oahu Railway & Land Co., Holonlulu, 1940-46, 1947- 
*J. J. Donovan, civil engineer, lumber, 1930-382. 
Dorothy Douglas, professor of government, Smith College, 1946-47. 
*Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, New York, 1927—40. 
Clarence A. Dykstra, provost, University of California at Los Angeles, 1947—49. 
*Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, 1948-46. 
Brooks Emeny, president, Foreign Policy Association, New York, 1938— 
Rupert Emerson, professor of government, Harvard University, 1947— 
Alfred I. Esberg, lawyer, San Francisco, 1928-38. 
John K. Fairbank, professor of history, Harvard University, 1944-46, 1947- 
Frederick V. Field, secretary, American IPR, 1934—40, 1932-44, 1944-47. 
Henry Field, formerly with Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 1946-47. 
Galen M. Fisher, specialist on Japanese civilization, Berkeley, 1927-47. 
Gerald W. Fisher, Bishop Trust Co., Honolulu, 1940—41, 1947- 
Raymond B. Fosdick, former president, Rockefeller Foundation, New York, 
1933-34. 
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Richard E. Fuller, director, Seattle Art Museum, 1949-— . 

Charles K. Gamble, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, 1946-50. 

Sidney G. Gamble, president, Princeton-Yenching Foundation, New York, 

1951- . 

Martha A. Gerbode, civic leader, San Francisco, 1946-47, 1948-_ . 

Huntington Gilchrist, American Cyanamid Co., New York, 1944-48. 

L. Carrington Goodrich, professor of Chinese, Columbia University, 1946— 

Henry F. Grady, former president, American President Lines, San Francisco, 
1941—49. 

Mortimer Graves, American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C., 
1943-49. 

William Green, president, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
1927-34. 

Jerome D. Greene, former secretary, Harvard Corp., 1927-46. 

John W. Greenslade, vice admiral, United States Navy (retired), 1945-47. 

*Arnold Bennett Hall, former president, University of Oregon, 1927-33. 

*E. J. Hanna, former archbishop of San Francisco, 1927-35. 

O. C. Hansen, Frazer & Hansen, San Francisco, 1947-50. 

Francis 8S. Harmon, Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
New York, 1938-43. 

Heber R. Harper, formerly Social Security Board, Denver, 1938—40. 

*Joseph R. Hayden, former professor of political science, University of Michigan, 
1940-48. 

Mrs. Arthur E. Heineman, California Department of Education, Los Angeles, 
1938-48. 

Mrs. Edward H. Heller, civic leader, San Francisco Bay Region, 1938-45. 

Richard P. Heppner, Donovan, Leisure, Newton, Lumbard & Irvine, New York, 
1947-48. 

*John P. Herber, John P. Herber & Co., Seattle, 1950— 

William R. Herod. president, International General Electric Co., New York, 
1949-42, 1946-51. 
John R. Hersey, author: Hiroshima, Bell for Adano, etc., 1946—_ . 
Mrs. William G. Hibbard, formerly Illinois League of Women Voters, 1927-33. 
Alger Hiss, former president, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
New York, 1948-49. 
Paul G. Hoffman, former president, Studebaker Corp., 1943-48. 
William L. Holland, secretary general IPR, 1946, 1948- 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, Department of State, Washington, D. C., 1927-29. 
*Charles P. Howland, professor of international relations, Yale University, 
1927-32. 
*G. Elisworth Huggins, Catlin, Farrish & Co., New York, 1936-38, 1943-46. 
Edward H. Hume, former medical missionary in China, 1927-42. 
Philip C. Jessup, professor of international law, Columbia University, 1933-46. 
Joseph E. Johnson, president, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1951- 
William C. Johnstone, George Washington University, 1946, 1948. 
*Raymond Kennedy, professor of sociology, Yale University, 1948—50. 
Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun, 1927-29. 

*Frederick P. Keppel, former president, Carnegie Corp. of New York, 1929-43. 
William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927-34. 
Benjamin H. Kizer, Graves, Kizer & Graves, Spokane, 1935—46, 1947— 

Daniel E. Koshland, Levi Strauss & Co., San Franeisco, 1947-51. 
T. S. Lamont, J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, 1933-34. 
*Thomas W. Lamont, J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, 1927-30. 
Clayton Lane, executive secretary, American IPR, 1948-50. 
Lewis Lapham, president, American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., New York, 1947- 
§1. 
Owen Lattimore, Walter Hines Page School of International Relations, 1943- 

*Louis V. Ledoux, mining engineer, New York, 1934-36. 
Mrs. Joseph Lilienthal, Henry Street Settlement, New York, 1941-44. 
Ira S. Lilliek, Lillick, Geary, Olsen & Charles, San Francisco, 1938-43. 
Herbert S. Little, Little, LeSourd, Palmer & Scott, Seattle, 1940-48, 1946— 
William W. Lockwood, Woodrow Wilson School, Princeton University, 1946— 
Charles F. Loomis, Secretary, Hawaii Group, American IPR, 1942—47, 1950—- 
A. Lawrence Lowell, former president, Harvard University, 1927-34. 
Henry R. Luce, Time, Life, and Fortune, New York, 1933-47. 

James A. Mackay, National City Bank of New York, 1950— 

Clifford B. Marshall, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, 1950- . 


* Deceased. 
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George C. Marshall, United States Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C., 
1949- . 
Boyd A. Martin, University of Idaho, 1947-50. 
Charles E. Martin, professor of political science, University of Washington, 
1927-30, 1935-38, 1944— 
Rene A. May, Getz Bros., San Francisco, 1947-50. 
*James L. McConaugh, president, United China Relief, New York, 1943-46. 
Frank R. McCoy, former president, Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
1940-46. 
James G. McDonald, former president, Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
192940. 
Dunnean McDuffie, real-estate broker, Berkeley, 1929-33. 
Don McGraw, Portland, Oreg., 1936—40. 
Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, civie leader, San Francisco, 1927-47. 
Eugene Meyer, Washington Post, 1933-84. 
Frank E. Midkiff, trustee, Bernice P. Bishop estate, Honolulu, 1940-45, 1949- . 
Spencer Miller, Jr., Workers Education Bureau of America, 193640. 
Robert A. Millikin, California Insitute of Technology, Pasadena, 1933-40. 
Walter Millis, New York Herald Tribune, 1935-38. 
Abbot Low Moffat, Southeast Asia Division, Department of State, 1946-47. 
*Paul Monroe, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927-33. 
James D. Mooney, General Motors Export Corp., New York, 1983-40. 
Harriet L. Moore, research director, American Russian Institute, New York, 
1941-48, 1946. 
Mrs. Maurice T. Moore, active in Y. W. C. A., USO, ete., New York, 1943-44. 
George Abbot Morison, Bucyrus Erie Co., Milwaukee, 1945-47. 
Lawrence Morris, Hawkins, Delafield & Wood, New York, 1943-47. 
*Roland Morris, former United States Ambassador to Japan, 1932-33. 
William F. Morrish, First National Bank in Berkeley, Calif., 1927-37. 
Mrs. James W. Morrison, active in League of Women Voters, 1929-41. 
Harold G. Moulton, Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1933—40. 
J. Morden Murphy, Bankers Trust Co., New York, 1950-— 
Donald M. Nelson, former president, Seciety of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers, 1946-50. 
Ada Comstock (Notestein), former president, Radcliffe College, 1927-46. 
Emmet O'Neal, former United States Ambassador to the Philippines, 1949-51. 
Charles Page, Jr., Johnson & Higgins Co. of California, 1938-43. 
Marion E. Park, former president, Byrn Mawr College, 1933-34. 
Philo W. Parker, president, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, 1936-46. 
William Phillips, former United States Ambassador to Italy, Boston, 1951- 
*Mrs. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, former president, Mills.College, 1927-44. 
Charles J. Rhoads, formerly of Brown Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, 1927—40. 
A. W. Robertson, Westinghouse Electric International Co., Pittsburgh, 1946-47. 
*Henry M. Robinson, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, 1927-37. 
*Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., civic leader, New York, 1927-35. 
W.S. Rosecrans, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 1938—46. 
*Julius Rosenwald, president, Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 1927-30. 
David N. Rowe, Yale University, 1947-50. 
*Chester Rowell, San Francisco Chronicle, 1927-47. 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933-34. 
F. A. O. Schwarz, Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland, & Kiendl, New York, 
1933-34. 
Lawrence D, Seymour, formerly of Dodge & Seymour, New York, 1943-46. 
*Corwin S. Shank, lawyer, Seattle, 1932-33. 
David L. Shillinglaw, David L. Shillinglaw & Co., Chicago, 1936—40. 
Henry F. Shoemaker, Barclay & Co., Seattle, 1950-51, 
James H. Shoemaker, Bank of Hawaii, 1949— 
James T. Shotwell, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York, 
1927-44. 
Gregg M. Sinclair, president, University of Hawaii, 1947 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade, civic leader, New York, 1927—43. 
Paul C. Smith, San Francisco Chronicle, 1951- 
George Soule, editor, New Republic, 1924—47, 1927-40. 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president, University of California, 1938-—_. 
Eugene Staley, formerly Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 1941-438. 
G. Nye Steiger, Simmons College, Boston, 1946-47. 
*Mrs. Jesse H. Steinhart, educator, San Francisco, 1927-33. 
Jesse H. Steinhart, lawyer, San Francisco, 1938-43. 


* 
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J. Wallace Sterling, president, Stanford University, 1951— 
William T. Stone, then Washington representative, Foreign Policy Association, 
1940-41. 
Donald B. Straus, Management Employee Relations, Inc., New York, 1946- 
Lewis Strauss, formerly Kuhn Loeb & Co., New York, 1933-34. 
Gerard Swope, honorary president, General Electric Co., New York, 1950- 
George E. Taylor, University of Washington, 1946-47, 1948- 
Donald G. Tewksbury, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947— 
Elbert D. Thomas, former Senator from Utah, 1943—46. 
*Donald B. Tresidder, former president, Stanford University, 1947-48. 
Juan Trippe, president, Pan American Airways, New York, 194446. 
Luther Tucker, then National Council of Student Christian Associations, 
1941-43. 
Richard S. Turner, oil exporter, San Francisco, 1940—42. 
John Carter Vincent, Department of State, Washington, D. C., 1944—46. 
Rufus B. Von Kleinsmid, president, University of Southern California, 1938—40. 
Henry A. Wallace, former United States Secretary of Commerce, 1946-47. 
W. W. Waymack, former editor, Des Moines Register and Tribune, 1941-43, 
1951-— 
Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary of State, Washington, D. C., 1946- 
Mrs. John Paul Welling, former vice president, Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1932-37. 
David Whitcomb, builder, Seattle, 1928-32. 
Lynn T. White, Jr., president, Mills College, 1946-50. 
*William Allen White, former editor, Kansas City Emporia, 1927-28. 
F. A. Wickett, San Francisco, 1945-46. 
Brayton Wilbur, Wilbur Ellis Co., San Francisco, 1943-_. 
*Ray Lyman Wilbur, chancelor, Stanford University, 1927-29, 1937-49. 
Payson Wild, Harvard University, 1944-46. 
George Grafton Wilson, professor of international law, Harvard University, 
1927-29. 
Herbert J. Wood, State College of Washington, 1946—47, 1950— 
*Mary E. Woolley, former president, Mount Holyoke College, 1927-34. 
Heaton L. Wrenn, Anderson, Wrenn & Jenks, Honolulu, 1947- 
Mrs. Louise L. Wright, director, Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, 1934-37, 
1941-— , 
Quincy Wright, professor of international law, University of Chicago, 1935-40. 
Harry E. Yarnell, admiral, United States Navy (retired), 1940—46. 
J. D. Zellerbach, president, Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 1947-49. 


LETTER FROM LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD 


Senator SparKMAN. I want to read a letter I received from former 
Senator Hiram Bingham, dated September 28, 1951. It is addressed 
to me, and I have already inserted it in the record. 


My Dear Senator: With further reference to your letter of September 24 
requesting information as to the status of Philip C. Jessup, a panel of the 
Loyalty Review Board has now put its seal of approval on the action of the 
Loyalty Board of the State Department in finding that there is no reasonable 
doubt of his loyalty. 


y “ai , Ss 
Cordially yours, HiraAM BINGHAM, 


Chairman, Loyalty Review Board. 


Senator Furprieutr. I have some letters here I overlooked and 
wanted to put into the record. 
Senator SparKMAN. All right. 


INSERTIONS FOR THE RECORD 


Senator Futsricut. I have photostatic copies of letters from Mr. 
Sam Pryor, addressed to Dr. Philip Jessup, October 21, 1940. It is 
a very short letter. It says: 


I want to congratulate you on the fine job that you did in getting the endorse- 
nent of somany outstanding educators for Mr. Willkie. 


*Deceased. 
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Mr. Pryor has been prominently identified with the Republican 
National Committee, and I think is one of the leading citizens of our 
business world. 

Senator Sparkman. That insertion will be made. 

Senator Futrrient. I have one, September 22, 1941, Robert E. 
Wood, chairmar. of the America First Cannetittes. asking Mr. Jessup 
to join the national committee of the America First Committee. It 
is a very good letter and is a long letter. The last paragraph I would 
like to read, however, and call your attention to it where it says: 

Because we have admired your stand on this issue, I am writing to invite you 
to serve as a member of the national committee. At this critical time, it will 
mean a great deal to have your support and leadership. 

That is Septeraber 22, 1941, which is in support of the suggestion I 
made a moment ago with regard to Mr. Nye and Mr. Clark’s part. 

Senator SparkMAN. That insertion will be made. 

Senator Fursricnt. I also wish to put in three letters from Mr. 
Herbert Hover, all of them addressed to Mr. Jessup. One of them 
on April 1, 1942, April 3, 1942, and April 27, 1942. 

These all deal with a request by Mr. Hoover to have Mr. Jessup ex- 
amine a book which he and Mr. Gibson had prepared, asking for his 
views on it. I think the legitimate assumption is that he had a high 
regard at least for Mr. Jessup’s opinion, but the letters will speak for 
themselves. 

Senator Sparkman. They will be inserted. 

Senator Fu.srient. I also wish to insert an excerpt from the hear- 
ings on House Joint Resolution 237, first session, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress. The part to which I wish to call the committee’s attention is 
a letter from Mr. Jessup addressed to Senator Hiram Johnson, mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee as of that time, in which this 
sentence occurs : 

I therefore— 
this is Mr. Jessup writing— 
take advantage of Senator Taft’s suggestion that I send you in writing a few 
observations on the consequences of repealing section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939. 

In other words, it would appear from that letter that Senator Taft 
had requested Mr. Jessup to make a statement with regard to the 
repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

T also call attention to a remark of Senator Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, who is certainly a powerful and respected member of this body. 
He says just above that letter in this official record : 

I also offer for the record a statement by Philip C. Jessup, a gentleman of high 
repute and an international lawyer of standing. 

Both of these are in the form of letters to me. 

I think they should be in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sparkman. They will be inserted. 


LETTER FROM MR. LEWIS L. STRAUSS 


Senator Fu.sricnt. I have a letter here from Mr. Lewis L. Strauss. 
This is April 3, 1950, at which time he was a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
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There has been some confusion about this matter in one of the other 
hearings. I would like to read this. It is very short. This is ad- 
dr eased to-—~ 


Dear Dr. Jessup: In New York yesterday I was asked why I had voted against 
your clearance by the Atomic Energy Commission, and I am therefore presuming 
that this misapprehension may be current. I did not vote against your clearance. 
I was not present at the meeting of the Commission when the question was con- 
sidered. While I am opposed to the principle of “emergency clearances” as a 
procedure, I would have voted with my colleagues had I been present. That 
would have been because of my great respect and esteem for you. 


I may say Mr. Lewis Strauss was then a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and is a prominent Republican from New York, 
and I believe presently associated with the Rockefeller interests and 
many other interests. 


ADDITIONAL INSERTIONS FOR THE RECORD 


I want to insert a resolution of the Utica Post of the American 
Legion, Post 229, very strongly commending Dr. Jessup and defend- 
ing him from the attacks by Senator McCarthy. Here is one para- 
graph, for example: 


Now, therefore, be it resloved, That Utica Post 229, American Legion, and its 
entire membership shall and do strongly resent, condemn, and decry the unprin- 
cipled, unjustified, unsportsmanlike, un-American, and intolerable conduct of Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy in his wanton attempt without proof or reason to smear 
and destroy the good reputation and high standing of so devoted and patriotic a 
citizen as our esteemed and valued friend and comrade, the Honorable Philip C. 
Jessup, United States Ambassador at Large; and be it further— 


and so on. 

I think the whole thing should go in the record. Mr. Jessup was 
a member of that post. ‘T hey are well qualified to evaluate him, I think, 
as well as any organization in which a man has served as he has. 

I also offer for the record a letter from Gen. George Marshall, March 
17, 1950, addressed to Dr. Jessup. This is a photostat of the original 
and also, because the writing is difficult to read, of the typed copy of it. 

The last one I wish to insert is a letter dated March 18, 1950, from 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, addressed to Dr. Jessup. 

Senator Sparkman. All of those insertions will be made. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


Senator HirRAM JOHNSON, 
Member, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate. 

DeaAR SENATOR JOHNSON : Being confined to bed as a result of injuries received 
in an airplane accident 2 months ago, I am unable to accept the invitation 
extended by you to appear before the Foreign Relations Committee to offer 
testimony on the proposal to authorize the arming of American merchant vessels. 
I, therefore, take advantage of Senator Taft’s suggestion that I send you in 
writing a few observations on the consequences of repealing section 6 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1989. I rather doubt whether it is useful to debate the legal 
aspects of this question, but international law has been inyoked by the President 
in submitting the matter to Congress and by the Secretary of State in his 
testimony before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, and I believe 
the legal aspects should be clearly presented to Congress. 

That international law does not forbid a nonbelligerent or even a neutral 
government to arm its merchantmen is, of course, true, but relatively immaterial. 
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The important question is, What are the legal consequences, under international 
law, When a peaceful merchant vessel is thus armed? The subject was very 
fully discussed during the last Great War and much has been written on the 
subject since then. One legal consequence of arming a merchant vessel is to 
change the vessel’s character; she loses a vital part of her status as a merchant 
vessel and assumes some of the risks which attend a combatant vessel in time 
of war. As the official Commission of Jurists under American chairmanship 
pointed out at The Hague in 19283: “The mounting of arms in time of war 
may be construed as prima facie evidence of an intention to take part in 
hostilities.” This consequence is especially clear when the vessel operates under 
shoot-at-sight orders of a government which has been at pains to make known 
that it is seeking to encompass the defeat of one of the belligerents and that it 
is operating on the theory that offense is the best defense. In such cases, the 
merchantman is, in legal contemplation, offensively armed. As has frequently 
been pointed out, an armed merchant vessel can fight a submarine on terms of 
at least equality ang usually of superiority. The superiority is clear if the 
submarine comes to the surface to fulfill the duty of visit and search normally 
imposed by international law. The law, however, does not require a belligerent 
submarine to commit the suicidal act of rising to the surface near a vessel which 
carries a gun capable of destroying the submarine and which is under orders 
to shoot the submarine at sight. Our attention is drawn to the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930 with its rules on submarines which Germany accepted. The 
London Treaty, however, like the prior Washington Draft Treaty, dodged the 
problem of the armed merchantman. For the reasons stated above. I think it 
clear that an offensively armed merchantman is not entitled to claim the treat- 
ment due to a “merchant vessel” under the London Treaty. 

[ am quite aware that it is charged that German submarines pay no attention 
to international law anyhow. Somewhat illogically, we have been told also 
that because of the Nazis’ general disregard of international law, the Nazis are 
not entitled to invoke international law as a justification for even such of their 
acts as may be legal. As a matter of fact, we know that merchantmen flying 
the American flag have not generally been sunk even by the Nazis. I do not 
believe that the Nazis’ actions have been controlled by a feeling of respect for 
international law, but an issue is not clarified by misleading statements such 
as listings of torpedoed vessels in whieh there was merely some American inter- 
est, and without reference to other vital factors, such as belligerent convoy, and 
so forth. We should realize that if we arm our merchant vessels and send them 
out under existing conditions, we are putting on the seas tonnage which may 
be sunk without any violation of law. If Congress should then take the second 
step of repealing more of the Neutrality Act to permit these ships to enter combat 
zones, We must expect a large number of them to be attacked without warning. 
I am quite ready to admit that the Nazis would sink them anyway in combat 
zones and | regard the possible repeal of section 2 of the Neutrality Act as more 
serious. The Nazis give no special legal rights to their naval vessels by marking 
off great areas of the seas as danger zones; the United States gives no special 
legal rights to its merchant or naval vessels by marking off great areas of the 
seas us defensive zones. 

I shall not attempt to discuss here the various other rules of international law 
which may be involved, such as the effect of belligerent convoy, resistance to 
visit and search, the rights of air craft, retaliation, and the like. The chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee was quoted recently as having said in a 
radio address that the repeal of the Neutrality Act was desired in order that 
the United States might resume its status as a neutral under international law. 
I assume that the Senator was misquoted, since the resumption of our status as 
a neutral under international law would require the repeal of the Lend-Lease 
Act and the abandonment of our present policy of aid to Britain and her allies. 
Personally I believe a German victory would involve very serious but not 
imminent danger to the United States. I accept the policy of aid to the democ- 
racies as already adopted by Congress and my opposition to the repeal of sec- 
tion 6 of the Neutrality Act is not based on any narrow technical ground. My 
opposition is based on the belief that the United States does not now need in 
self-defense to become a full belligerent and that we would do ourselves and the 
world vast damage by becoming one. 
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I agree with the late Lord Lothian that the “lesson of the last war is that we 
get neither democracy nor liberty nor peace out of a world war, no matter how 
noble the end for which it is fought.” I take it that the real argument of the 
proponents of the pending measure is that American vessels will be safer on the 
seas if they are armed; I think the contrary is true, especially so long as we 
retain the prohibition of section 2 of the Neutrality Act and keep our ships out 
of combat areas. If the pending measure were put up to Congress frankly as a 
measure designed to add to our fleet certain auxiliary vessels which the Navy 
believes would be helpful in fighting German naval and aireraft, in the course of 
carrying war supplies to our allies, then Congress and the country could debate 
the question on its basic issue which is twofold— 

1. Does or does not the repeal of the Neutrality Act, piecemeal or in toto, bring 
us much nearer to total involvement in the war? 

2. Do we wish to take that step even if that is the result? 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Puutp C. Jessup. 







































COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1950. 
Dr. Puitie C. JESSUP, 


United States Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear JEssup: I am writing to tell you how much your university deplores 
the association of your name with the current loyalty investigation in the 
United States Senate. 

Your long and distinguished record as a scholar and a public servant has won 
for you the respect of your colleagues and of the American people as well. No 
one who has known you can for a moment question the depth or sincerity of your 
devotion to the principles of Americanism. Your university associates and I are 
confident that any impression to the contrary will be quickly dispelled as the 
facts become known. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. E1rseNHOWER. 





PinenurRsT, N. C., March 17, 1950. 

My Dear JeEssuP: I am shocked and distressed by the attack on your integrity 
as a public servant. 

Throughout your intimate service with me while I was Secretary of State you 
were clearly outstanding as a representative of the Government both as to your 
masterful presentations and the firmness of your opposition to all Soviet or Com- 
munistic attacks or pressures. This was conspicuously the case during your 
handling, on the Security Council, of the Berlin blockade issue. 

Both the Under Secretary, Mr. Lovett, and I counted you as a great source of 
strength to the State Department during those critical days. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. MARSHALL, 





RESOLUTION CONDEMNING ATTACK Upon PAst COMMANDER PHILIP C, JESSUP 
ADOPTED AT A REGULAR MEETING oF Utica Post, No. 229, AMERICAN LEGION, 
HELD oN APRIL 6, 1950 


Whereas Utica Post, No. 229, American Legion, is proud to number among the 
list of its past commanders a distinguished comrade, friend, and charter member, 
Ambassador Philip C. Jessup, whose record of patriotic devotion and continued 
helpfulness to our country over a period of many years is a source of great satis- 
faction, pride, and distinction to Utica Post and to its entire membership; and 

Whereas the sterling character, splendid reputation, and unquestionable loyalty 
and patriotism of Past Commander Philip C. Jessup, both privately and in his 
public capacity as United States Ambassador at Large, have recently been sub- 
jected to scurrilous, unprincipled, and wholly unjustifiable attack by one Joseph 
McCarthy, who in so doing has sullied the office of United States Senator which 
he presently holds : Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That Utica Post, No. 229, American Legion, and its entire membership 
shall and do strongly resent, condemn, and decry the unprincipled, unjustified, 
unsportsmanlike, un-American, and intolerable conduct of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy in his wanton attempt without proof or reason to smear and destroy 
the good reputation and high standing of so devoted and patriotic a citizen as 
our esteemed and valued friend and comrade, the Honorable Philip C. Jessup, 
United States Ambassador at Large; and be it further 

Resolved, That Utica Post, No, 229, American Legion, and its members in meet- 
ing duly assembled feel privileged at this time to reaffirm their continued trust 
and confidence in, their esteem and devotion to, and their lasting friendship for a 
distinguished public servant, a loyal patriot, and a great citizen, the Honorable 
Philip C. Jessup, a past commander of this post; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be inscribed upon the minutes of this meeting, 
that a copy thereof be delivered to our comrade, Ambassador Jessup; that a 
second copy be delivered to the public press; and that a third copy be mailed to 
Senator McCarthy with the admonition that his reckless and despicable conduct 
in this instance cannot be condoned by any right-thinking American and should 
never be repeated if he hopes to retain a shred of public respect. 


UNITEp STaATEs ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 3, 1950. 
Dr. Puuire Jessup, 
New State Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Dr. Jessup: In New York yesterday I was asked why I had voted against 
your clearance by the Atomic Energy Commission, and I am therefore pre- 
suming that this misapprehension may be current. I did not vote against your 
clearance. I was not present at the meeting of the Commission when the ques- 
tion was considered. While I am opposed to the principle of emergency clear- 
ances as a procedure, I would have voted with my colleagues had I been pres- 
ent. That would have been because of my great respect and esteem for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS. 


New York City, April 1, 19 
Mr. PHiuip C, Jessup, 
Norfolk, Conn, 

My Dear Mr. Jessup: I would like very much to have your help. Therefore, 
I am wondering if I could impose on your good nature. Hugh Gibson and I have 
pulled together some 30 years of dealing with peace and war into the first draft 
of a book as a sort of preface to the next peacemaking. 

We have had it set up on the linotype so as to get a real look at it, and are 
seeking advice and help on it. 

We would deeply appreciate it if you could read it, or parts of it, and give us 
your frank and undiluted opinion on it. It is impossible to hurt our feelings. 
If you haven't the time to do it, just send it back. 

If you do read it, just scribble any changes or questions in the margins as 
you go along. Don’t bother with grammar, construction, etc., for it is just a 
draft. If you do feel you can read it, then when you are done we would greatly 
value your views on these points: 

(a) Do you consider it historically sound? 

(b) Do you agree with the conclusions? 

(c) Is it a sufficiently new and fresh approach to be important? 

(d@) Would it be a substantial contribution to sound American thinking? 

(e) Should it be issued now or await some other time? 

(f) What sort of reception do you think it would have? 

(g) Anything else you choose to give us. 

I know it is a good deal of an imposition on so busy a person as yourself, but 
the subject is important. Anything you say is, of course, confidential, as is also 
the fact we have done this. 

Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
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THe WaALporr ASTORIA, 
New York, N. Y., April 3, 1942. 
Prof. Purp JESSUP, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Proressor Jessup: It is especially good of you to do that job, for I 
know it is an imposition. 
I am going away until about the 25th of this month. If the book is to be 
published before next fall, it has to be in the hands of the printer by May 1. 
I am grateful for any part of your valuable time that you can give it. 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOvER. 


THE WALDORF ASTORIA, 
New York, N. Y., April 27, 1942. 
Mr. PHiLre C. JESSUP, 
School of Law, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


My Dear Mr. Jessup:I cannot tell you how much Mr. Gibson and I appreciate 
the fact that you were willing to take the time and trouble to make so careful 
a study of the book. We are fortunate to have your suggestions. We have 
adopted most of them. 

The divergent points of view which are not entirely reconcilable are the ques- 
tions of “managed economy” and tariffs. I have revised the statements in the 
part on “managed economy” to make the discussion more objective and less 
polemic. And likewise those on the tariff. All of which I hope you will find 
endurable. 

As to the tariffs, I am afraid you have soaked up some of the current political 
propaganda. America was not leading tariff increases by the Smoot-Hawley 
Act. A score of other countries had raised them against us before. It is not 
however, a very material point. 

Again, I want to thank you for the trouble you have taken. 

Yours faithfully, 
Herpsert Hoover. 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
New York, October 21, 1940. 
Dr. PHiuip JESSUP, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Dr. Jessup: I want to congratulate you on the fine job that you did in 
getting the endorsement of so many outstanding educators for Mr. Willkie. 
Very sincerely yours, 
SAM Pryor. 


AMERICA First COMMITTEE, 
Chicago, 1U., September 22, 19 
Prof. PHtie C. JESSUP, 
Columbia University, New York, N. ¥. 

DeAR Proressor Jessup: A little over a year ago the America First Committee 
was formed in the belief that America’s best interests—and the world’s best 
interests—would be served by keeping out of this war. The national committee 
consisted of persons from all walks of life who were united by this deep 
conviction. 

Since that time we have all worked hard and made considerable sacrifices. We 
have undergone unfair criticism and personal abuse from a hostile press. But 
we have succeeded in making the committee a rallying point for the great 
majority of the American people who believe we must avoid the catastrophe of 
war. 

That the people are still overwhelmingly opposed to our involvement is in- 
dicated by the Gallup poll, reported in the New York Times, September 19, 
which shows that the percentage opposed to participation has risen from 80 to 
&3 percent. 

Yet President Roosevelt's speech of September 11 threatens to involve this 
country in war in violation of the popular will. Still more serious is the grave 
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challenge to the constitutional powers of Congress and the democratic principle 
of majority rule. 


We cannot ignore this challenge. The America First Committee will throw 
its full weight on the side of the people and its Congress in order to restore 
representative government in the United States. 

Because we have admired your stand on this issue, I am writing to invite 
you to serve as a member of the national committee. At this critical time, it will 
mean a great deal to have your support and leadership. 

Sincerely, 


R. E. Woop. 
Senator Fuiericnt. I wanted to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
to comment on them but in view of his important engagement appar- 
ently there was not time for him to complete the hearing. 
Senator SpaARKMAN. That is all? 
Senator Futericut. That is all I have. 
Senator SPARKMAN. The committee will stand in recess until 10 


o'clock tomorrow morning at which time Dr. Jessup will be heard, in 
this room. 


(Whereupon, at 6:35 p. m., the hearing adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, October 3, 1951.) 


89965—51———-11 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1951 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment on weeeaeT Octo- 
ber 2, 1951, in room 312, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., at 
10 a. m., Senator John J. Sparkman, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Sparkman (chairman), Fulbright, Gillette, Smith 
of New Jersey, and Brewster. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Let the committee come to order, please. We 
have before us this morning Ambassador Jessup. Mr. Ambassador, 
you have a prepared statement that you have placed before us. Will 
you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP C. JESSUP, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 


Ambassador Jessup. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I suggest, Senator, that I have not had an opportunity fully 
to revise this statement in the light of all of the testimony and discus- 
sions which took place in the committee yesterday. 

Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Ambassador, excuse me, please. Will you 
stand and be sworn ? 

Hold up your right hand. 

Do you swear that the statements you make to this committee and 
the testimony you give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 


PROCEDURE 


Ambassador Jessur. I do. 

I was suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that since I have not had an op- 
portunity since the close of the hearings yesterday afternoon to revise 
this statement completely to take into account all of the testimony and 
the discussion in the committee yesterday, I shall from time to time 
depart from or add to this prepared statement. 

I have tried for the convenience of the committee, as it seemed to 
me, to follow in general, so far as it was possible, the order of the 
various allegations which were submitted in the testimony of Senator 
McCarthy. If it meets with the views of the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
1 would suggest that I should like to present certain introductory re- 
marks and then deal with the various allegations and charges of Sena- 
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tor McCarthy seriatim, and if it suits the committee I should like to 
pause at the end of each item in order that questions may be addressed 
to me on that item. If the committee prefers to interrupt me as I go 
along, I am quite at the disposal of the committee. 

Senator SparkMaAN. Let me ask you this. About how long would 
your items be? How do you have them divided? I haven't seen this 
statement before. 

Ambassador Jessup. I have taken them up, sir, in the order of the 
exhibits submitted in the document which Senator McCarthy laid 
before the committee, beginning as he did with the so-called National 
Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights. I have a few pages on 
that, and then I go on to the next one. 

Senator SPaRKMAN, It seems to me that that would be a very good 
plan, to let him finish with an item, the same as we did with Senator 
McCarthy. 

Senator Brewster. I would not say the same as we did with Sena- 
tor McCarthy. 

Senator Sparkman. We took it up item by item. 

Senator Brewster. Senator McCarthy was interrupted at’ almost 
every line of his statement and catechized at great length. Reserving 
all of the rights in this committee, I shall try to exemplify a some- 
what more considered approach to this witness than was manifested 
by some of the members of this committee; but when it is suggested 
that we accord to this witness an entirely different treatment than was 
accorded Senator McCarthy, I am sure the chairman and all members 
of the committee will agree that that would not be quite in order. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is perfectly all right. We do not ask 
that any treatment be given to any witness different from that given 
to every other witness. Therefore members of the committee may 
feel free to interject questions at any point. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 
Senator SparKMAN. Go ahead, sir. 


JESSUP BACKGROUND 


Ambassador Jessup. I should like to at the outset, Mr. Chairman, 
thank you for giving me an opportunity to appear here and to have 
an opportunity to testify on certain matters which seem to me affect 
the question of my confirmation as a member of the United States 
delegation to the next General Assembly of the United Nations. I 
was greatly honored by that nomination. I am aware of the import- 
ance of the position and of the great responsibilities which are con- 
nected with it. 

My purpose in testifying before you this morning is to provide you 
with such pertinent information as I can which, will assist you in 
reaching a determination as to whether I am worthy of and qualified 
for that post. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the question of my fitness 
to discharge the duties of a delegate to the General Assembly could be 
said to fall into two categories. The first might be called the asset 
side of the Jessup ledger, comprised of such items as my experience, 
my personal capacities, my knowledge of international affairs, and my 
ability to cope with the duties of a delegate. 
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I think I should point out that my activities hitherto in the United 
Nations as one of the representatives of the United States have in- 
cluded a considerable number of items. I have participated in the 
setting-up of two democracies in Asia, the establishment of the inde- 
pendent Republic of Korea, and the formation of the United States 
of Indonesia. I took part in several phases of the Palestine ques- 
tion, especially at the time of the establishment of the State of Israel. 
I had a part, also, in the United Nations debate over the lifting of 

the Berlin blockade, and subsequently represented the United States 
in preliminary negotiations with the Soviet representative Malik, 
which led eventually to the lifting of the blockade. 

I have also argued for the U nited States our position in regard to 
the disposition of the former Italian colonies in north Africa and I 
had the privilege of introducing in the General Assembly a resolution 
which it passed, reaffirming the integrity and independence of the 
Nationalist Chinese Government, and of China as re presented by that 
Government. 

The most recent oceasion on which I have had the privilege of repre- 
senting the United States in an individual capacity, so to speak, was 
outside of the U. N. organs. That was at the meeting of the Deputies 
of the Four Powers in Paris last spring. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all those matters are of public record and I 
do not think I should attempt to comment on them. Whether I have 
displayed any skill or capacity in discharging these tasks is not for 
me to judge. 


U. N. RESOLUTION BY CHINESE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT 


Senator Brewster. Mr. Jessup, at that point, because it seems rele- 
vant here, did you in connection with the discussion of the Nationalist 
Chinese Government, also have come within your cognizance the com- 
plaint of the Nationalist Chinese Government against the Government 
of Russia for aggression in taking over and imposing the Communist 
Government on China / 

Ambassador Jessup. That question was involved in the discussions 
in the Assembly at that time. 

Senator Brewster. And what is the status of that complaint now ? 

Ambasador Jessup. My recollection is, Senator—I think there has 
been further discussion of that in the subsequent Assemblies with 
which I have not been connected. Iam speaking now just from general 
recollection. That has been in abeyance. 

Senator Brewster. Were you there at the original presentation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. The resolution which was passed, 
which I was steering through the Assembly, was passed in December 
of 1949. There was further consideration, I believe, of the matter to 
which you refer in the Assembly of 1950, in which I was not on the 
delegation. 

Senator Brewster. If that complaint had been found valid by the 
Assembly, would the result have been to discredit both the Government 
of Russia for aggression and the Communist Government of China as 
a puppet of Russia ¢ 

Ambassador Jessur. It might have had that effect, Senator. My 
recollection is that on this matter, as in a great many of these questions 
which are brought up for consideration in the Assembly, one of the 
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items which is discussed by the proponents and the friends of pro- 
ponents, in this case the Chinese Delegation and our own, is the 
question of the probable attitude in the Assembly and the kind of vote 
which you are likely to get, the feeling being in all of these cases that 
in weighing the advantages of making a proposal, one must make 
the best possible estimate of how you are going to come out, feeling 
that if you are not going to get a good vote you may have injured 
rather than helped your case by introducing the resolution in the first 
place. 

Senator Brewster. I did not ask you abgut the reasons why this 
matter was not pressed. 

Ambassador Jessup. I am sorry. 

Senator Brewster. I asked you simply if it had been found valid, 
the effect of it would have been both to discredit the Government of 
Russia and also the Communist Government of China as a puppet, 
and I say that because, from the detached viewpoint which I offer 
it had seemed to me the only vulnerable spot in the Russian armor as 
far as keeping Communist China out of the United Nations was con- 
cerned. That would instantly have vetoed it, and it was a matter of 
profound regret to me that we had not pressed that more earnestly, 
irrespective of the result, as a great matter of moral principle. 

If you care to comment, all right. I just wanted you to ol why 
I greatly regretted that the American representatives at the United 
Nations had allowed this to gather dust in a pigeonhole for the past 
2 years, when it was, as it seemed to me, the only way we could keep 
China out. 

Senator SparKMAN. May I suggest at that point, Senator Brew- 
ster, that Ambassador Austin, our Chief Delegate to the United Na- 
tions, both during the last Assembly and nominated for this Assem- 
bly, will be here tomorrow, and I should think that that question 
could very properly be directed to him, because it was in the last Gen- 
eral Assembly that the matter was really carried over, as I under- 
stand. 

Senator Brewster. No; it was in the first one that it was side- 
tracked by Mr. Jessup’s resolution when he was there, and there- 
fore it is very pertinent to know the motivation of Mr. Jessup, which 
I think he has indicated in his statement about why the matter was 
not pressed. 

Ambassador Jessup. May I comment on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Sparkman. Certainly. 


THE YALTA AGREEMENT 


Ambassador Jessup. I would just like to say, Senator, that in the 
debates on the resolution of which I was in charge for the American 
delegation, a point which we stressed throughout was the continu- 
ing imperialistic aggressive drive of the Soviet Union carrying for- 
ward the age-old Russian policy of encroachment on China, and we 
pointed out in those debates the way in which the Soviet Union was 
trying to get a stranglehold on Manchuria and on the various areas 
of northwest China. 

Senator Brewster. Was that pointed out at the time we made the 
agreement to permit the Russians to take over the Manchurian Rail- 
way and establish a position of economic dominance in Manchuria? 
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Ambassador Jessup. Are you referring to the Yalta Agreement, 
sir? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think that is very thoroughly covered, if I 
may suggest, Senator Brewster, in Secretary Acheson’s testimony 
in the hearings before the Armed Sevices Committee and the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, in which he makes a compre- 
hensive statement including a description of the Yalta Agreement, 
the reasons which led to the agreement with the Soviet Union, and 
the subsequent aspects of that. I should be very glad to refer to that 
statement. I don’t think I could add anything to it. 

Senator Brewster. I am familiar with that, but it was utterly in 
conflict with what you are now saying as to the very grave importance 
of China retaining Manchuria against Russian encroachment, because 
that is what gave it to them. 

Ambassador Jessup. I don’t think I follow you fully, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. Did I misunderstand you in saying that you 
were concerned with Russian aggression on China and particularly 
on Manchuria ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. If that had been true, it would be rather strange 
to give them control of the vital railway which gave them economic 
dominance over Manchuria. 

Ambassador Jessup. I should be glad to read in the record, if the 
committee felt it was worth the time, Secretary Acheson’s statement 
explaining the Russian situation. 

Senator Brewster. If you want to simply rest with that, it is quite 
agreeable with me. 

Ambassador Jessup. I should like to point out, however, that in 
the years following Yalta we had a series of events. In the first place, 
pursuant to the Yalta agreement, a treaty was concluded between 
the Soviet Union and the Nationalist Government of China. 

Senator Brewster. With a gun at their backs. 

Ambassador Jessup. Which, as Secretary Acheson pointed out— 
excuse me, Senator—in the testimony to which I referred, was wel- 
comed by the Government of Chiang Kai-shek, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, and which they felt was helpful. 

Subsequent to that time we know that the Soviet Union violated 
its treaty in which it had agreed to support the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China, and began a series of encroachments upon the 
Nationalist Government of China. 

It was those events subsequent to the Yalta agreement and the 
ensuing Sino-Soviet Treaty which we were concerned with in the 
Assembly in 1949, and to which we directed our attention, and I may 
say directed our attention with the very excellent cooperation and 
full understanding of the delegation of the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in the Assembly at that time. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 


BRITISH ATTITUDE TOWARD U. N. RESOLUTION, 1949 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Might I ask this one question in 
this same connection: Is it not a fact that our British friends advised 
against our bringing that question up before the Assembly ? 
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Ambassador Jessup. I do not recall specifically, Senator. You 
mean in regard to the resolution in 1949 ¢ 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I have in mind the resolution that 
Senator Brewster just referred to, that resolution, complaining of the 
Russian encroachment, and so on, in Communist China. The Chinese 
representative asked that this resolution be pushed, and we thought 
that we could not do that. I have the same mystery that Senator 
Brewster has. Why we could not is beyond me, and I was told in 
making inquiry that the British had urged us not to do it. 

I am not quite clear why we should be governed by any of the 
others if we felt there was a moral right involved here. That is what 
troubles me. 

Ambassador Jessup. Senator, I would have to refresh my recollec- 
tion on the attitude of the other delegations including that of the 
United Kingdom in regard to that proposal in 1949. I would like 
to say to you that we were not controlled merely because one other 
delegation or one or two of the delegations took a contrary point of 
view. As I suggested a moment ago to Senator Brewster, in all of 
these questions in the General Assembly you do have to make an 
advance estimate of how you are going to come out, and if you are 
not going to come out, well, the question always arises, Are you 
ahead or hurt by having raised the question which you do not succeed 
in getting the support of the Assembly behind ¢ 

I would be very glad to go back over the records of that Assembly 
and to present to ‘the committee subsequently any further information 
I have on that point. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I do not want to detain you now. 
I think you can go ahead with your statement. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

I have suggested, Mr. Chairman, that there are two categories of 
points, one on the asset side and the second category is on the side 
of what we might call liabilities if they contained even a coloring of 
truth or substance. The second category includes the objections to 
my appointment which have been raised in some quarters and a series 
of allegations on which those objections are based. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is inappropriate for me personally to 
argue items which I have said are on the asset side of the Jessup 
ledger, I believe I can appropriately and effectively deal with those 
which come under this second category of charges. In doing that 
I think the committee will recognize ‘that I may have to make a fairly 
long statement, and I ask your suiferance to make a rather detailed 
statement because I am sure that the members of the committee recog- 
nize, as I do, that these allegations affect not only my qualifications 
as a delegate, but tend to impeach my common sense, my reputation 
for personal integrity, and my loyalty to the prince iples which have 
guided this Nation since the day it came into being. 

Futhermore, Mr. Chairman, these allegations ‘have a long history. 
They have been refuted time and again, both by me and by the De- 
partment of State, and they still continue to be repeated. They con- 
tinue to be repeated in a context which raises a general issue of far 
greater importance than the service of one individual. 

I recognize, however, that this committee has been assigned a spe- 
cific task relating to my own nomination by the President to serve as 
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a delegate to the next session of the General Assembly. I must, there- 
fore, speak in personal terms. I think this hearing offers an oppor- 
tunity to explore these allegations thoroughly and to dispose of them 
finally and permanently. 


SENATOR M'CARTHY’S CHARGES 


The charges, Mr. Chairman, which have been made against me by 
Senator McCarthy accuse me of disloyalty to the United States, and 
are designed to make people believe that I have been and am ready 
to sell out my country to the Soviet Union. I make that statement, 
Mr. Chairman, in spite of the fact that it seemed to me in the hearings 
during the last days that Senator McCarthy, realizing that he had 
no proof to back up these allegations, has shifted his grounds some- 
what to suggest that I was merely a stupid stooge of other people. 

Senator Brewster. The most common, I won’t say the most popu- 
lar phrase being that you were alleged to have “a strange affinity for 
Communist causes.” I gather from what you say that at other times 
they have gone beyond that statement. That is the indictment that 
is most commonly used. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is a phrase which Senator McCarthy 
has used. As I listened to his testimony before this committee and as 
other people listened, I think one could not escape the conclusion that 
Senator McCarthy was accusing me of disloyalty to the United 
States, and of a willingness to sell out this country to the Soviet 
Union. 

Senator Brewster. That was yesterday, do you mean ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think that was the import of his testimony, 
and I intend to address myself to that. 

Senator Brewster. I thought as far as he went he now was not 
quite sure whether you were a knave or a—— 

Ambassador Jessup. Fool. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Ambassador Jessup. Excuse me for interrupting you, sir. 

Senator Brewster. He had a more alliterative phrase that I tried 
to remember, but I could not. That was, I thought, as far as he went. 
He was not quite certain what you were. Be fore he had thought you 
were a fool, but now he began to think you might be somewhat more 
than that. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

I am very glad if Senator McCarthy is beginning to realize his 
alleged evidence does not support any of his conclusions, but I shall 
fully deal with the original allegation that I have an affinity for 
Communist causes. 

Senator Brewster. That is the one. 

Ambassador Jressur. Yes, sir. 

It seemed to me, Mr. Chairman, that in addition to dealing with 
the specific cases that the committee would wish me to supply it with 
facts regarding my background which might give it a general basis 
for determining the plausibility of the gener: al insinuations against 
me. I do not want to go through that in detail. I have put some bio- 
graphic al data in an annex to this statement which appears following 
page 42 of my statement, and if I may, I will just ask that that be 
inserted in the record and will not go into it at this time orally. 
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Senator SparKMAN. That will be done. 
(The biographical material referred to by Ambassador Jessup ap- 
pears in the record as follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA OF PHILIP C. JESSUP 


SUMMARY OF BACKGROUND, WAR SERVICE, EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


Philip C. Jessup, born New York City, January 5, 1897. Son of Henry W. 
Jessup, lawyer and a lay leader in the Presbyterian Church. Great-grandson of 
Judge William Jessup, of Montrose, Pa., chairman of platform committee of 
Republican Convention of 1860 which nominated Abraham Lincoln, and great- 
grandson of John M. Butler, another Pennsylvania delegate at that convention. 

Entered Hamilton College, but left after United States entry into World War 
I to enlist in United States Army. Served in One-hundred and seventh Infantry, 
in grade of private first class, as light machine gunner in action in Belgian and 
French fronts, including the September 1918 attack on the Hindenburg line. 

Returned to Hamilton College to finish college course. After graduation took 
a position as assistant to the president, First National Bank of Utica, N. Y. 
Remained with the bank for 2 years, becoming assistant cashier. While in Utica 
was also superintendent of the Sunday school of the First Presbyterian Church 
and commander of Utica Post No. 229 of the American Legion. 

In 1921, married Lois Walcott Kellogg, niece of the late Senator Frederick 
C. Walcott of Connecticut. Son, Philip C. Jessup, Jr. 

Resigned position at First National Bank of Utica to enter Columbia Law 
School. Transferred, after 2 years, to Yale Law School, graduated with degree 
of L. L. B. in 1924. 

In 1925, returned to Columbia Law School as lecturer in international law; 
member of the factulty of the Columbia Law School ever since. Concurrently 
with law teaching, was member of New York law firm from 1927 to 1943. Now 
on leave from present position on Columbia Law School faculty as Hamilton Fish 
professor of international law and diplomacy. 


SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


(1) Official and unofficial Government posts during the administration of Presi- 
dent’s Coolidge and Hoover 


In 1924 to 1925 served as assistant to the Solicitor, Department of State. 
Recommendations for this post included those from Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft and Harlan F. Stone, subsequently Chief Justice. 

In 1925-26, served as personal research assistant to the late Senator Irving 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin, during consideration by the United States Senate of the 
question of American accession to the World Court. 

In 1929, assisted the late Elihu Root in his capacity as Representative of the 
United States at the Conference of Jurists in Geneva to consider United States 
accession to the Statute of the World Court. 

In 1930, served as personal legal adviser to Mr. Harry Guggenheim, United 
States Ambassador to Cuba. 


(2) Government posts during World War II 


From 1942 to 1945, was associate director of the Naval School of Military 
Government and Administration at Columbia University. During part of this 
period, served as consultant to the Navy Department, lecturer at the Army School 
of Military Government at the University ef Virginia, and lecturer at the Navy 
War College at Newport. 

Principal wartime service was, at request of Governor (now Senator) Herbert 
H. Lehman, as Chief of the Division of Training and Personnel in the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabiltation Operations, Department of State. Also served 
in November and December of 1943 as Assistant Secretary General of the First 
Conference of UNRRA. Served in similar capacity in 1944 at United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference at Bretton Woods. 

Prior to United Nations Conference at San Francisco in 1945, served with 
Judge (then Solicitor General) Charles Fahy and Judge Green Hackworth on 
committee of jurists preparing preliminary draft of Statue of International 
Court of Justice. Served with United States Delegation to United Nations 
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Conference at San Francisco as an adviser on judicial organization, thereafter 
serving briefly as consultant to the Department of State. 
(3) Government posts since World War II 

In 1947, appointed United States Representative on United Nations Committee 
on Progressive Development and Codification of International Law. 

January 5, 1948, appointed Deputy United States Representative to the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

April 14, 1948, appointed and confirmed by the Senate as United States Repre- 


sentative to the second special session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 


June 1, 1948, confirmed by the Senate as Deputy United States Representative 
to the Security Council of the United Nations. 

Mareh 1, 1949, confirmed by the Senate as United States Representative to the 
third (regular) session of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

March 1, 1949, confirmed by the Senate as Ambassador at Large. 

September 26, 1949, confirmed by the Senate as United States Representative 
to the fourth session of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Law of Territorial Waters and Maritime Jurisdiction, 1927. 
The United States and the World Court, 1929. 
American Neutrality and International Police, 1929. 
International Security, 1935. 
Neutrality, Its History, Economics and Law 
Vol. I, The Origins (with Francis Deak), 1935. 
Vol. IV, Today and Tomorrow, 1936. 
Elihu Root, 1988. 
International Problem of Governing Mankind, 1947. 
A Modern Law of Nations, 1948. 
Editor, Columbia University, Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
1929-33. 
Editor (with Francis Deak), Collection of Neutrality Laws, Regulations, and 
Treaties of Various Countries, 1939. 
Member, Board of Editors, American Journal of International Law. 


AN AFFINITY FOR COMMUNIST CAUSES 


Ambassador Jessup. Senator Brewster referred to the fact that 
Senator McCarthy has used the phrase that I have “an aflinity for 
Communist causes” and that was the first point to which I w ished to 
address myself. He repeated this assertion before this committee, 
although since his statement on August 24 over the Columbia Broad- 
casting system, which I would like to read—he said, “I have the 
photostats showing that Jessup was affiliated with not one, not two, 
not three, not four, but five organizations that were officially named 
as fronts for and doing the work of the Communist Party*—in his 
charges before this committee, Mr. Chairman, he has raised the ante 
to six, so I will deal with the six. 

I would like to say in passing that I don’t follow the logic in what 
might be called the numbers racket in the charges advanced by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, but T am content to deal with the 
specifics of those charges as presented before this committee by Sen- 
ator McCarthy, and to accept the evaluation of this subcommittee on 
the Senator’s plea that his case against me should rest on the cumula- 
tive effect of what he calls his evidence. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to return to this after each point, 
so I would like to make it now. It seems to me that the committee 
would want to consider, in regard to each charge, two points: First, 
what was my connection, if any, with the or ganization in question ? 
Second, if I was connected with it, was it subversive or known to be 
subversive at the time of my connection ? 
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JESSUP’S MEMBERSHIPS IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Before going into the charges one at a time, I should like to make 
the unqualified declaration that Senator McCarthy’s allegation that 
I was affiliated with six Communist fronts is false, his photostats 
notwithstanding. 

I am, however, proud of the fact that I am a member of a good 
many organizations which I think do indicate my affitiities. They 
include the American Legion, the American Philosophical Society, 
the American Bar Association, the Foreign Policy Association, the 
American Society of International Law, Sigma Phi Society, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science, the Council on Foreign Relations, and such social clubs 
at the Century Club in New York, and the Cosmos Club here. 

I mention that, Mr. Chairman, because it seems to me that an objec- 
tive discussion of my activities should include these organizations 
that I have mentioned. For once I agree with Senator McCarthy, 
when he said to this committee last Thursday, “I am sure we must 
take the entire history of this man.” 

I would be very happy if the committee would do that. 

But the Senator from Wisconsin, in regard to the charges which 
he advanced, obviously, it seemed to me, preferred to determine my 
affinity on the basis of references to organizations with which I have 
no active connection, rather than those in which I am or have been 
a vigorous participant. 

Senator Brewster. That is a little sweeping, isn’t it? You do not 
deny that you have been active in the Institute of Pacific Relations; 
do you? 

Ambassador Jessupr. No, sir; that is correct. I am going to take 
up the Institute of Pacific Relations in great detail. I think that is 
a proper qualification on that generalization. 


STATE DEPARTMENT PRESS RELEASE NO. 558, MAY 27, 1950 





I think it is worth noting, Mr. Chairman, that the details of my 
relationship or lack of it with the organizations listed by Senator 
McCarthy are presented in full in State Department Press Release No. 
558 of May 27, 1950. That is almost 17 months ago. In other words, 
this is nothing new; it is something which has been rehashed several 
times, and I should like to introduce into the record, if I may, sir, 
this press release No. 558 of May 27, 1950, to show that these matters 
have been dealt with already 17 months before this time. 
Senator SparkMAN. Without objection that will be inserted. 
(The document referred to appears as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


May 27, 1950. 
No. 558 


For the press 


For release at 7 p. m., e. d. t., Sunday, May 28, 1950, not to be previously pub- 
lished, quoted from, or used in any way. 


The Department of State today made public the following analysis of some of 
the factual inaccuracies in the speech delivered by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy at 
Rochester, N. Y., on May 25, 1950, to the National Convention of the Catholic 
Press Association of the United States: 
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1. Senator McCarthy said at Rochester: “When I began the presentation of 
the case against Owen Lattimore, the State Department's architect of our Far 
Eastern policy, * * * I informed the Senate that Lattimore in a letter to 
Joseph Barnes * * * instructed him, in effect to get rid of all Chinese 
employees in the Office of War Information who were loyalto * * * Chiang 
Kai-shek, and to replace them with Chinese Communists * * * Later when 
addressing the American Society for Newspaper Editors, I furnished them com- 
plete copies of and discussed the Lattimore-Barnes letter.” 

The facts: In the first place, as the Department of State has reiterated time 
and time again, Mr. Owen Lattimore is not an employee of the Department of 
State. 

In the second place, Mr. Lattimore is not the ‘tarchitect” of the State Depart 
ment’s Far Eastern policy. Four Secretaries of State have publicly contradicted 
this assertion. 

In the third place, Senator McCarthy originally lifted completely out of con- 
text, from a document then Classified as secret, a passage purporting to support 
his charge that Mr. Lattimore instructed Mr. Barnes to replace pro-Chiang Kai- 
shek employees of the Office of War Information with Communists. As a 
result, Senator Tydings publicly read the entire letter into the record, and on 
April 10—10 days before his speech to the American Society for Newspaper 
Editors—the State Department sent a copy of the letter to Senator McCarthy. 

The letter did not say what Senator McCarthy asserted it did. What it did 
say was: “In the circumstances, we have to be extremely careful about our 
Chinese personnel. While we need to avoid recruiting any Chinese Communists, 
we must be careful not to be frightened out of hiring people who have loosely 
been accused of being Communists. * * * For our purposes, it is wise to 
recruit as many unaffiliated Chineses as we can, to pick people whose loyalty will 
be reasonably assured on the one hand by the salaries which we pay them and on 
the other hand, by the fact that they do not receive salaries or subsidies from 
somewhere else.” 

2. Senator McCarthy said at Rochester: “* * * Keep in mind those 
three names—Dr. Chi, Mr. Chew Hong, and the New China Daily News. Those 
names are the key to this (the Lattimore-Barnes) letter and the State Depart- 
ment’s fraudulent cover up. * * * I am therefore submitting to you the 
secret files on those two men * * *” 

The facts: At Wheeling, W. Va., on February 9, 1950, Senator McCarthy 
asserted in a speech: 

* * * While I cannot take the time to name all the men in the State 
Department who have been named as active members of the Communist Party 
and members of a spy ring, I have here in my hand a list of 205—a list of names 
that were made known to the Secretary of State as being members of the 
Communist Party and who, nevertheless, are still working and shaping policy 
in the State Department. 

The next day, he said he had the names of “57 card-carrying members of 
the Communist Party” allegedly working in the Department. Later he talked 
in terms of 81 security risks of various sorts. Eventually, he said he would stand 
or fall on his ability to prove that there was one “top Soviet espionage agent” 
in the State Department. 

To date, Senator McCarthy has utterly failed to prove that there is a single 
Communist or pro-Communist in the State Department and he now appears to 
be reduced to an attempt to divert attention with two 7- and 8-year-old memo- 
randa dealing with the Civil Service Commission clearances for Office of War 
Information employment of two Chinese. 

8. Senator McCarthy said at Rochester: “* * * Edward Barrett, Mr. 
Acheson’s publicity chief * * * was Mr. Lattimore’s superior when both 
worked in the Oflice of War Information.” 

The facts: In a letter to Senator Brewster, entered in the Congressional 
Record of May 2, Mr. Barrett, who is Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, stated : 

“* * * JT was in charge of the Overseas Branch of Office of War Informa- 
tion during the last part of the war, and I am proud of what I did toward helping 
to make that agency an effective psychological warfare arm of the Government. 
Owen Lattimore worked under me for a brief time during the war, but he left 
the Office of War Information a few weeks after I become his superior. I have 
not seen him since * * *,” 
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4. Senator McCarthy said at Rochester: “* * * Our disaster in China 
; Ps ie is the disaster to which Mr, Acheson refers as the ‘dawning of a new 

ay. 

The facts: Here, again, Senator McCarthy lifts completely out of context 
a single phrase in order to completely distort the meaning of Secretary Acheson’s 
hour-long address before the National Press Club on January 12, 1950. The 
Secretary, in discussing the Far Eastern situation, emphasized the extent to 
which nationalism had “become the symbol both of freedom from foreign 
domination and freedom from the tryanny of poverty and misery.” 

Developing this theme, he added: 

“Since the end of the war in Asia, we have seen over 500 million people gain 
their independence and over seven new nations come into existence in this 
area.” 

“We have the Philippines with 20 million citizens. We have Pakistan, India, 
Ceylon, and Burma with 400 million citizens, Southern Korea with 20 million, 
and within the last few weeks, the United States of Indonesia with 75 
million * * * 

“Communism is the most subtle instrument of Soviet foreign policy that has 
ever been devised and it is really the spearhead of Russian imperialism which 
would, if it could, take from these people what they have won, what we want 
them to keep and develop which is their own national independence, their own 
individual independence, their own development of their own resources for their 
own good and not as mere tributary states to this great Soviet Union * * * 

“So after this survey, what we conclude, I believe, is that there is a new day 
which has dawned in Asia. It is a day in which the Asian peoples are on their 
own and know it and intend to continue on theirown. * * * So what we can 
see is that this new day in Asia, this new day which is dawning, may go on toa 
glorious noon or it may darken and it may drizzle out. But that decision lies 
within the countries of Asia and within the power of the Asian people. It is not 
a decision which a friend or even an enemy from the outside can decide for 
them.” 

5. Senator McCarthy said at Rochester: “* * * I am enclosing in the 
folder for each of you photostates of five Communist-front organizations with 
which Jessup was affiliated. You will note that Mrs. Jessup appears on the 
executive committee of a sixth Communist-front organization. The reason for 
including this with the photostates on Phillip Jessup is because of the close 
affiliation of Phillip Jessup with this organization also.” 

The facts: At Atlantic City Senator McCarthy asserted that he had presented 
photostatie proof of such affiliations to the Tydings subcommittee, but counsel 
of the subcommittee informed the Department of State that such proof had not 
been submitted. The following analysis of the photostats produced by the Senator 
at Rochester reveals: 

(1) American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations —Dr. Jessup has been 
prominently connected with the activities of this organization. It is not a Com- 
munist front. Senator MeCarthy’s only “evidence” against it was a single cita- 
tion by a California legislative committee in 1948, on the ground that the coun- 
cil “* * * received funds (from) Frederick V. Field * * *” 

2. Coordinating Committee to Lift the Spanish Embargo.—Ambassador Jessup 
has never been affiliated with this organization in any way. At Rochester, 
Senator McCarthy presented reproductions of three full pages and a part of a 
fourth page of a brochure entitled, “These Americans Say: ‘Lift the embargo 
against Republican Spain.’” The full 20-page document is and purports to be 
merely a compendium of public opinion concerning the Spanish embargo, 

The only reference to Ambassador Jessup in the “photo-reproductions” pre 
sented by Senator McCarthy was a seven-line quotation from a statement by 
Charles C. Burlingham and Ambassador Jessup in the New York Times of 
January 31, 1939. A week earlier the Times had printed a three-column letter 
from Henry L. Stimson recommending the lifting of the Spanish embargo. On 
January 26, the Times published a letter of rebuttal by Martin Conboy. It was 
from a three-column statement which the Times headlined as “Text of Reply of 
Burlingham and Jessup to Conboy’s Letter” that the Burlingham-Jessup quota 
tion was taken. The quotation in question reads: 

“It (lifting the embargo) would further mark a. return to our historic policy 
of avoiding intervention in European civil wars by following a strict hands-off 
policy instead of taking the aflirmative action which, as events have demon- 
strated, inevitably affects the outcome of a struggle in which we profess not to 
be concerned.” 
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The Burlingham-Jessup quotation was “photo-reproduced” by Senator Mc- 
Carthy in such a way as to indicate that it constituted a full page of the brochure, 
whereas it was actually only 1 among 11 similar statements by private indi- 
viduals included on the page in question of the original brochure. Furthermore, 
it was only 1 of a total of 31 such quotations in the brochure as a whole, including 
statements by Henry L. Stimson, John Dewey, Helen Keller, Raymond Leslie 
Buell, Dorothy Thompson, A. F. Whitney, and William E, Dodd. 

(3) National Emergency Conference and National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights.—Senator McCarthy’s “‘photo-reproductions” show that Am- 
bassador Jessup, along with more than 280 other private citizens, was listed as 
a sponsor of a “call” for a national emergency conference, to discuss matters of 
alien registration, in 1989. They also show that Ambassador Jessup’s name was 
carried on the letterhead of the National Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights, as a sponsor, in February 1940. 

With regard to the national emergency conference, Ambassador Jessup testi- 
fied before the Tydings subcommittee that he had no recollection of the confer- 
ence, that he did not attend the meeting for which the “call” was issued, and 
that he “certainly had no knowledge at the time that it was subversive.” It was 
not until 4 years later that the conference was first cited by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

With regard to the National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights, 
Ambassador Jessup testified that he did not recall the organization or any par- 
ticipation in it. This organization was first cited in 1943. 

(4) American-Russian Institute—Ambassador Jessup has never been a mem- 
ber, sponsor, or officer of this organization. Senator McCarthy’s “photo-repro- 
ductions” show Ambassador Jessup’s name along with those of 285 other indi- 
viduals on one list of “sponsors” and, with 99 others, on a second list of ‘sponsors.’ 
These lists, however, were not lists of sponsors of the American-Russian Institute 
itself. They were lists of the sponsors of two dinners given by the organization— 
one in 1944, dedicated to American-Soviet postwar relations, and the other, in 
1946, for the presentation of a posthumous award to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Concerning the first of these two dinners, Ambassador Jessup told the Tydings 
subcommittee : 

“I do recall * * * that I was asked by Mr. William Lancaster, a promi- 
nent New York lawyer, to permit my name to be used as a sponsor of a dinner 
which was to be held on October 19, 1944. I had met Mr. Lancaster particularly 
through his activities on the Foreign Policy Association, at a time when Gen. 
Frank McCoy was president and Senator Alexander Smith and I were members 
of the board. I accepted that invitation in 1944, but was unable to attend the 
dinner.” 

Concerning the second dinner, he testified : 

“The dinner in question was one given on May 7, 1946, on the occasion of the 
presentation of its first annual award to Franklin D. Roosevelt which was ac- 
cepted on behalf of his family. A search of my files has failed to reveal any 
information concerning this incident, nor do I remember attending the dinner. 
From approximately February to June of the year 1946, I was seriously ill in 
a hospital in New York City, so it is unlikely that I attended.” 

Ambassador Jessup specifically declined invitations to speak at dinners of the 
institute in 1948 and 1949. Meanwhile, the New York organization had been 
expressly excluded from the Attorney General’s first published lists of subver- 
sive organizations and it was not included until 1949. 

(5) American Law Students Association—This organization, which Ambas- 
sador Jessup served as a faculty adviser for about 2 years, was a perfectly inno- 
cent group. It was not and has never been cited as a Communist front. 

As “evidence” to the contrary, Senator McCarthy produced at Rochester a 
photostat of a letterhead of the association carrying the customary union shop 
printer’s label. This label was identified by Senator McCarthy in a typewritten 
notation as “Union label No. 209 which is the Communist print shop label.” 

He also handed out at Rochester a mimeographed statement in which he flatly 
asserted, without giving any supporting evidence, that the association was “affil- 
iated” with three organizations cited as Communist or Communist front. He 
then devoted three single-spaced typewritten pages to a listing of various cita- 
tions, not against the American Law Students Association, but against the three 
organizations with which he asserted it was “affiliated.” 

The fact that the association has never been cited in any way by any agency 
speaks for itself. 
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(6) China Aid Council—Ambassador Jessup has never been affiliated with 
this organization. Senator McCarthy had previously charged, at Atlantic City, 
that Ambassador Jessup was a director of “one of the worst” Communist-front 
organizations, and identified that organization, to a press association, as the 
China Aid Council. At Rochester, however, he presented a “photo-reproduction” 
indicating that, not Ambassador Jessup, but Mrs. Jessup, was at one time on the 
executive committee of the council. 

The Department, in its analysis of the Senator’s Atlantic City speech correctly 
asserted that, intentionally or carelessly, the Senator had confused Dr. Jessup 
with his wife. The analysis then pointed out that Mrs. Jessup’s association with 
the organization came about through her interest in the activities of an organ- 
ization sponsored by Madame Chiang Kai-shek—the American Committee for 
Chinese War Orphans. 

It will be noted that Senator McCarthy’s letterhead presented as evidence 
shows that the “Council” was combined with this committee for orphans. Mrs. 
Jessup’s part in the committee’s work was to organize a tea business—the tea 
was called “May Ling” tea (after Mme. Chiang )—and the profits went directly to 
orphanages. After 1942, Mrs. Jessup took very little active interest in the com- 
mittee, becauce from that year until 1946 she was working full time for the 
American Friends Service Committee (Quakers) in Philadelphia, Spain, and 
France. She did not attend meetings or keep in touch with the work of the 
China-Aid Council. 

It will be noted that, of the six organizations in question, two are not Com- 
munist-fronts, and two are organizations with which Dr. Jessup has had no 
connection. For the fifth organization, Dr. Jessup was a sponsor of two dinners 
which he did not attend. He signed a “call” which resulted in the formation of 
the sixth organization but had no further connection with it. 

6. Senator McCarthy said at Rochester: “‘They (the State Department in its 
analysis of Senator McCarthy’s American Society of Newspaper Editors speech) 
quote me as having stated that at the height of the Communist Party line cam- 
paign on the part of the Far Eastern Survey that Dr. Jessup was head of the 
Research Advisory Council. The ‘facts’ they give were that he was not the 
chairman in 19438 * * * Now here is a photostat to show that he was head 
of the Research Advisory Council in 1944 * * *” 

The facts: The identifiable date in Senator McCarthy’s American Society of 
Newspaper Editors speech was 1948. However, in his subsequent Chicago speech, 
Senator McCarthy broadened his charge and was again met with the facts. In 
its analysis on May 20, 1950, the Department stated : 

“Senator McCarthy said at Chicago: ‘Jessup * * * was largely in charge 
of a publication known as the Far Eastern Survey, the publication of the Amer- 
ican Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations; that he was in charge while 
it was spewing forth the perfumed Communist Party line sewage * * * ’ 

“The facts: Senator McCarthy grossly exaggerteed Dr. Jessup’s relationship 
with ‘Far Eastern Survey’ based on the single fact that in 1944 Dr. Jessup served 
on the Research Advisory Committee of the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 

“Senator McCarthy’s allegation that ‘Far Eastern Survey’ followed the Com- 
munist Party originates in discredited contentions made by one Alfred Kohl- 
berg in 1944. The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations inves- 
tigated Kohlberg’s charges. In a document circulated to its members, it was 
demonstrated that Kohlberg had ignored the overwhelming number of facts that 
did not support his contention. The document showed, among other things, that 
Kohlberg had quoted, in connection with ‘Far Eastern Survey,’ and other pub- 
lications, from less than 2 percent of the articles published and from less than 
0.002 percent of the books published. In April 1947, the membership of the Amer- 
ican Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations in a vote of 1,168 to 66 over- 
whelmingly repudiated Kohlberg’s charges as ‘inaccurate and irresponsibile.’ ” 

At Atlantic City, Senator McCarthy repeated these charges all over again. In 
its analysis, the Department added this characterization of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations by the Rockefeller Foundation “The most important single source 
of independent studies of the problems of the Pacific area and the Far Bast.” 

7. Senator McCarthy said at Rochester: “I have succeeded in digging up pho- 
tostats of another $3,000 making a total of $6,500 (of ‘Communist money’) paid 
to support the publication which Mr. Acheson’s Ambassador-at-Large Jessup su- 
pervised.” 

The facts: Senator McCarthy's charges and implications that the institute 
or its publication were bought and paid for by “Communist money” have been 
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repeatedly refuted by the Department. About half of the institute’s budget 
was met by the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Corp., while Mr. 
Field’s contributions were only a drop in the bucket as compared with the 
generous donations of large industrial concerns. 

In 1941 Ambassador Jessup was vice chairman of the American Council, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur was chairman. The treasurer was Francis S. Harmon. 

In addition to Henry R. Luce, of Time-Life-Fortune, William R. Herod, presi- 
dent of the International General Electric Corp., Philo Parker, of the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., and other outstanding bankers, industrialists, lawyers, ete., 
the institute’s Committee on Financial Support included both Frederick V. 
Field and Alfred Kohlberg, the New York importer who has admittedly been 
one, of Senator McCarthy’s principak.sourees of information. During this 
period Mr. Kohlberg also was a member of the institute’s Committee on Corporate 
Membership, the purpose of which was to increase the donations from larger 
organizations. 

For the 1942-48 period, the persons responsible for over-all and financial 
affairs included the same distinguished names referred to many times before— 
Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, president of the University of California; Mr. Francis 
Harmon, vice president of the Motion Picture Export Association; Mr. Herod; 
Mr. Juan Trippe, president of Pan American Airways, and Mr. Luce. 

Senator McCarthy at Rochester handed out as part of his “proof” the same 
photostat he used at Atlantic City—a check for $500 signed by Field and made 
payable to and endorsed by the American Council on Soviet Relations. The 
American Council on Soviet Relations. The American Council on Soviet Re- 
lations is a well-known organization listed as subversive by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Institute of Pacific Relations is in no way related to it. The two 
organizations have now been twice confused by Senator McCarthy. 

Ambassador Jessup. However, sir, while this is a press release of the 
Department of State and is therefore official, it does not have the 
weight of testimony given under oath, and I therefore propose to deal 
individually in my testimony with the allegations advanced by Senator 
McCarthy. I will submit evidence which will demonstrate to the 
committee that I do not have, and have not had, an unusual affinity for 
Communist causes, and that I have not been a follower of the Com- 
munist Party line. 

I will introduce evidence that the Communists have attacked me 
with a violence equal to that displayed by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and with far greater justification. 

The evidence that I will introduce will unmask Senator McC arthy’s 
alleged proof as a mixture of bare-faced falsehoods, distortions, and 
misrepresentations, and I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this committee 
or some other appropriate Government authority consider whether 
this disregard for truth under oath was or was not deliberate. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY CONFERENCE FOR DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS 


Now, Mr. Chairman, passing on to the specifics in Senator Me- 
Carthy’s exhibit, he launches his so-called evidence w ith a letterhead 
of an organization known as the National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights. On that letterhead I am listed as a member of 
the board of sponsors. This is, I think, the only substantiation of my 
afiliation with this organization that he has to offer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I can only speculate as to how my name got on 
this letterhead. I have no recollection whatsoever of the or ganiza- 
tion. I did not participate in it in any way, nor did I ever contribute 
to it financially or otherwise. I have m: ade a thorough search of my 
files, and the lack of any material there confirms my conviction that 
this organization listed me as a member of the board of sponsors with- 
out authorization from me. 


$89965—51——_12 
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LETTER FROM SENATOR DOUGLAS 


It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the letter which was read into 











































the record yesterday from Senator Douglas, explaining his situation 18 
in regard to being listed in this organization, confirms my own im- FE 
pression, that they may have listed my name here without my consent. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Jessup, I am afraid you haven’t read the ps 
letter, if you make that statement. Senator Douglas made no charge hi 
that they had put his name in there without his consent. a 

Ambassador Jxssup. May I answer ? 

Senator Brewster. I wanted to make sure that you were not mis- “ 
quoting Senator Douglas. - 

Ambassador Jessur. If I may finish my sentence—— - 

Senator Brewster. Certainly. be 

Ambassador Jessup. It seemed to me, I have not got the letter be- 
fore me, but I heard it read yesterday, and it seemed to me clear that d 
Senator Douglas’ excellent letter, the sentiments of which I share, 7 
indicated that this organization was a rather irresponsible h 
organization. 

Senator Brewster. May I read to'you the initial sentence of Senator 
Douglas’ letter of September 20, 1940, addressed to Prof. Franz Boas, = 
head of this Committee for Democracy and International Trade? } 


Dear Proressor Boas: Some months ago I wrote asking that my name be 
withdrawn from the list of sponsors for the National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights, which I originally joined 2 years ago because I had such 
faith in your career as a scholar. 

That would seem to indicate very clearly that Senator Douglas did 
join, but later decided to withdraw. I understood you were making 
this point that perhaps they included you without your joining. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is quite correct. 

Senator Brewster. So that Senator Douglas’ letter would not sup- 
port your inference, I gather. 

Ambassador Jessur. The point I was trying to make, Senator 
Brewster, was that it seemed to me that Senator Douglas’ letter indi- 
cated that while he had originally joined this and thought it was all 
right, it appeared to be a rather irresponsible organization which had 
been distorted from the purposes to which he had originally sub- 
scribed. I suggest that that characterization of the organization 
offers some support for my feeling that it had another aspect of irre- 
sponsibility, namely, that it seems to have included my name on the 
letterhead without my consent. 

I should like to go ahead, sir, if I may, and try to throw some light 
on the question as to how my name might have gotten on the letterhead. 


DATES OF OFFICIAL CITATIONS 





I should first like to call the attention of the subcommittee to a 
striking discrepancy in dates as they appear on the photostat to which 
Senator McCarthy refers and which Senator McCarthy produced in 
connection with the citations of this organization. Citation No. 1 is 
dated March 29, 1943. The second and third are dated September 
1947 and 1948, respectively. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Jessup, did you say 1943 purposely? In 
your transcript you have 44. 
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Ambassador Jessup. 44. I misspoke, sir. I beg your pardon. 

The final citation, “Subersive and un-American,” was April 21, 
1943, I believe. 

The date of the letterhead which Senator } McCarthy employs is 
February 15,1940. Even if the use of my name ‘without authorization 
could be stretched to the extreme point of establishing an affiliation, 
or more appropriately an affinity, which it obviously cannot, the letter- 
head would still fail to qualify as evidence of affiliation with a Com- 
munist organization. 

In regard to this charge, therefore, the answers to the two questions 
which I have suggested are: First, there is no evidence that I was con- 
nected with the ‘organization ; : and second, there is no evidence that it 
was subversive or known to be subversive at the time that I was alleged 
to be connected with it. 

Senator Brewster. You would agree, would you not, that Senator 
McCarthy was possibly warranted in inferring you were a member 
when such letterhead was apparently in rather free circulation, that 
he had some excuse, at least, for his misapprehension ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I haven’t the volume here, but I think in testi- 
mony, sworn testimony, before another subcommittee—I don’t know 
whether this question came up or not—but the facts in regard to this 
have been published hitherto, and if Senator McCarthy had cared to 
deal with facts I think that he would not have been under this mis- 
apprehension. 


JESSUP’S FIRST KNOWLEDGE OF THIS PARTICULAR LETTERHEAD 


Senator Brewsrer. When did this letterhead first come to your 
attention ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I don’t recall when it first came to my atten- 
tion, sir. A number of these charges have been thrown around for 
several years now, since 1 came back ‘into Government service, but when 
I first actually saw this letterhead I don’t recall. 

Senator Brewster. And you do agree, I gather, that this is not an 
organization with which you would care to be connected ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator Futsrignt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator SpARKMAN. Yes. 


ORIGIN OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY CONFERENCE FOR DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS 


Senator Futsricut. Mr. Jessup, it would appear from this notation 
directly under the large word “Legislative,” “Volume I, No. 4, issued 
semimonthly,” that this was the second month of this organization, I 
assume, or at least of the practice of sending out legislative letters, 
and that it was a new organization. Is that a corret interpretation 
of the significance of that notation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I suppose it is, Senator. I notice that it is 
volume I, No. 4, issued semimonthly, which I take it, would mean it 
started about the first of Januar Vv 1940. 

Senator Fursrient. And this was the original list, I suppose? 

Ambassador Jessup. I assume that was the original list. 


Senator Funtsriantr. You never received solicitation of your mem- 
bership? 
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Ambassador Jessur. I have no recollection of it, Senator. As I say, 
I have searched my files. I find no correspondence. I don’t find this 
legislative letter in my files, and I am unable to identify anything 
which would suggest any part in it, or that had consented to have my 
name used by this or ganization. 

Senator Futsrtcur. One further question: Do you know whether 
or not the conference was in existence prior to this, and that this was 
simply a new development, the issuance of the legislative letter, or do 
you know whether or not the conference itself was formed contem- 
poraneously with the issuance of the letter / 

Ambassador Jessur. The point I wanted to develop there, Senator, 
was that there was a prior organization to which the Senator from 
Wisconsin has previously referred in his attacks on me. That was 
an organization known as the National Emergency Conference, the 
same thing except that the three words “for democratic rights” were 
not included. I would like to touch on that organization to show 
the situation in regard to it, if I may. 

Senator SparkMAN. I think Senator Gillette has a question before 
that. 

Senator Gitterre. Before you proceed to the matter that you have 
just referred to, I would like to know if the inclusion of your name 
on this list of sponsors did not come to your attention for the first time 
when you heard Senator McCarthy presented here before this sub- 
committee, did it? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. I believe that this was around before 
but I don’t recall exactly when it came to my attention. 

Senator Giiierre. I understood you said you did not recall just 
when. But have you taken any action of any kind to secure the re- 
moval of your name as a sponsor of this organization ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. Frankly, Senator, I haven't the vaguest idea 
whether the organization is still in existence or whether, after 1940, 
my name was continued on the list. I was not at the time, so far as I 
have been able to find out, aware that my name was on here. I there- 
fore probably for that reason—I know of no other reason—do not have 
a letter to produce similar to that of Senator Douglas asking that my 
name be removed. I presume that I was not aware of my name being 
on it at that time. 

Senator Gittetre. I understood you to say that it had been called 
to your attention in various ways, perhaps in testimony before other 
committees. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Giuterre. Prior to this time? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Griterre. But you have taken no action of any kind. You 
did not consider it of sufficient moment to take any action to deter- 
mine whether it was properly there or whether it was improperly 
there, or should be removed ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I have not, sir. As I say, I don’t know whether 
the organization is still in existence. My impression was—I can’t tell 
you how I got that impression—that the organization is not in exist- 
ence. I will check on that. I had assumed that this was a passing 
thing of the time. It never occurred to me that my name might still 
be carried. 
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Senator Gitterre. And you did not consider it of sufficient moment 
to investigate ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I have not considered it a matter which is cur- 
rent, Senator, and therefore I have not gone into it. But I shall do so, 
now that the point has been brought to my attention. 


PROFESSOR FRANZ BOAS 


Senator Brewster. Do you know Prof. Franz Boas? 

Ambassador Jessur. Yes, sir. When I was on the faculty of Colum- 
bia he was also on the faculty of Columbia as head of the anthropology 
department. 

Senator Brewster. Was that during the period 1939-40? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. I was on the faculty there from 1925. 

Senator Brewster. Were you not familiar with his organizing any 
such group as this, of which he was the honorary chairman? 

Ambassador Jessur. 1 don’t recall it; no, sir. 

Senator Brewster. You made this point, I think, that the citation 
of this group as a Communist front came considerably later, I believe. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Then I wonder how it was that Senator Doug- 
las, on September 20, 1940, apparently was fully cognizant of this 
difficulty, as in his letter he says, and I quote, 


Under no conditions will I permit my name to be used for the projected— 


apparently they were contemplating another group— 


National Federation for Constitutional Liberties, which I am quite certain from 
what I understand is a Communist-front organization. 

In other words, at that time Senator Douglas was not only getting 
off this committee for the National Emergency Conference for Demo- 
cratic Rights, on which his name also appears, but he was also getting 
out of any other groups with which Professor Boas was associated. 
Are you surprised to learn that Professor Boas was so entangled with 
Communist fronts ? 

Ambassador Jessur. I think there were two points in your question, 
Senator. The first was as to the fact that Senator Douglas was aware 
of the kind of activity being carried on by this organization. 

Senator Brewster. And by this man. 

Ambassador Jessup. And by this man. 

As I recall, although I don’t have the letter before me. he said he 
originally joined because he had a very high opinion of Professor 
Boas, or words to that effect. 

Senator Brewsrer. Faith in his career as a scholar. 

Ambassador Jessup. The record would seem to indicate that Pro- 
fessor Douglas had originally consented to have his name here. 

Senator Brewster. No, he had simply joined it. Whether he con- 
sented to have his name on the letterhead is not clear. I want to be 
just to him. He joined. 

Ambassador Jessup. Anyhow, he had been aware of the fact that 
he had some association with the organization. He apparently had 
followed it and was aware of the line it was taking, a line of which 
he disapproved, and therefore he got out. 

I was not aware that my name was on; I have no recollection of 
the organization. I have no recollection of following it, and therefore 
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I was not familiar with the details which were apparent to Senator 
Douglas. 

Now, the fact that Professor Boas appears as honorary chairman 
at this time connotes nothing to me. Professor Boas was a very dis- 
tinguished anthropologist. He was active in various organizations as 
I recall, but his name being on a National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights would not seem to me to be of particular signifi- 
cance one way or the other, in retrospect. 

Senator Brewster. You are prepared to state very categorically 
that you at no time joined this organization, or did anything indicat- 
ing your readiness to join or intention to join ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I make that statement, sir, on the basis of the 
fact that I have made a thorough search of ail my files and recollec- 
tion, and I believe that to be the fact. 

Senator Brewster. That is a very natural and a very proper quali- 
fication. I understand it is difficult. But you would be very much 
surprised if you were to find anything to indicate that you had ever 
consented in any way to be connected with it ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I certainly would, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Is it your opinion now that you knew nothing 
about the organization until these charges were made some time ago 
when, as you say, you came back into the Government service ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. By that do you mean about 1946 or 1947, some- 
where along in there ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I came back in 1948, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. In 1948? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srarxman. In other words, you say that according to your 
best recollection now, you knew nothing about the organization prior 
to 1948, is that right ? 

Ambassador Jressur. That is right, with the point that I have been 
trying to get, to try to show how my name might have gotten on here 
without my consent. 

Senator Sparkman. I understand. That is another organization 
which you say may have been converted into this. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY CONFERENCE 


Ambassador Jessup. That is right. 

With regard to that, that is the organization which was called the 
National Emergency Conference, as I have said. I find on checking 
into the public records, that there was a so-called call for a conference 
which was to be held on May 13 and May 14 in 1939, and there is a 
letterhead for this conference which lists my name among 280 other 
sponsors. 

According to the information which I had, the purpose of this 
conference was to discuss certain questions in regard to pending 
legislation about aliens, a subject which in 1939 was of great interest 
to people in the academic field particularly, and especially those in- 
terested in international affairs. This question came up, and before 
the Tydings committee I testified I was willing to assume that I had 
consented to have my name put on the list. I found it on the list. It 
was a subject in which I recall that I was generally interested, and 
because it was there I assumed I might have consented. 
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Since then I have made an exhaustive check of my files and have 
failed to uncover the slightest indication of such consent, and I am of 
the opinion now that it was not given. One cannot be absolutely 
categorical about something happening 12 years ago. It is possible 
that there was a telephone conversation which has completely escaped 
my memory, but my files on such matters as this are fairly good, and 
I find absolutely nothing there in regard to it. 

Senator Brewster. Who was chairman of that, do you know? 

Ambassador Jessup. I have here a photostat which shows no chair- 
man. It merely shows a list of the two-hundred-odd sponsors of the 
conference. 

Senator Brewster. Does it show any executive of any kind? 

Ambassador Jessup. It shows “Executive Offices, National Emer- 
rency Conference, Bertha Josselyn Foss, secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
Sean 521, New York City.” 

That is the only information I have in regard to that. 

Senator Brewster. She also appears as secretary of this National 
Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights, on the letterhead. 


TRACING THE FORMATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Ambassador Jessup. That is right, sir. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that this list of sponsors 
contains the names of a number of people highly respected in the com- 
munity. Senator, then Professor Douglas is there; Virginus Dabney 
is there; as well as Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, now the head of Brooklyn 
College, always a very effective foe of communism, and Dean Leon 
Green, of the Northwestern University Law School. 

So far as I have been able to find out from all information which 
I could gather, some of those attending the conference, which did not 
include me—— 

Senator SparKMAN. You did not attend the conference? 

Ambassador Jessup. So far as I have any recollection, I am able 
to state I did not attend the conference. 

Senator SparKMAN. Was this set up as an organization, or was it 
simply a single conference ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. It was set up apparently merely as a single 
conference, so far as I can tell. It is called the National Emergency 
Conference, and the heading here, sir, “Executive Offices, National 
Emergency Conference.” 

Then, as I understand, the people who were there proceeded to form 
a new organization to crystallize this into a continuing organization, 
and they called it the National Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights, this other organization that we have been talking about. 

Now, so far as I can make out, a good many of the people who were 
listed as sponsors of this call for this particular conference were 
carried over into the list of sponsors of the new organization. My 
name is one of those which appears twice. Virginius Dabney appears 
again. Not all of them are identical. Professor Douglas appears 
again. The others that I have mentioned do not appear again. 

I haven’t checked the correspondence all the way through, but I 
think that a good many of them do occur on both lists. 

Senator SparKMANn. Was that conference called for New York City ? 

Ambassador Jessur. No, sir; that was at the Hotel Raleigh, in 
Washington, D. C. 
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May I hand you this photostat, Senator? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes, sir. I will be glad to see it. 

Thank you. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Jessup, what was the date of 
that conference? Dves that appear here? 

Ambassador Jessup. That appears on the photostat there, 1939. 
That is just before.this organization of which we have the legislative 
letter head indicating that it began probably around January of 1940, 
and, as I say, the information I have been able to get is that the people 
who were at this conference, which did not include me, decided to set 
up a permanent organization called the National Emergency Confer- 
ence for Democratic Rights, and the only conclusion I-can reach is 
that they took various people on the sponsor list of the call for the 
conference and included them as sponsors of their organization, the 
National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights. 

I have no recollection of any association with this conference or, as 
I have said, with the ensuing organization, and to the best of my 
knowledge and belief I never attended a meeting of this group or 
had any connection with it or made any contribution to it financially 
or otherwise. 


‘ 


INTERPRETING DOUGLAS’ LETTER 


Senator Brewster. You would agree, Dr. Jessup, would you not, 
that Senator Douglas at least showed great foresight extending 
through a decade when he ended up his letter of September 20, 1940, 
with this sentence, with which I assume you would heartily agree: 


I hope you will awaken to the way others are misusing your honored name and 
personality, and also misusing the names of the many splendid sponsors of both 
of your organizations. 

That is the end of the quotation. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. That was one of the sentences, Sen- 
ator, that I recall being read yesterday, and which led to my earlier 
allusion, in which T said that it seemed to me that Senator Douglas’ 
letter in a sense supported my conclusions about this organization and 
my position with it. My conclusion is that they misused my name as 
one of the sponsors of the original organization. 

Senator Brewster. If you read the whole letter, I think it is clear 
that he did consent to join in the organization—— 

Ambassador Jessur. That is quite right. 

Senator Brewstrr. Discovered its subversive purpose 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right. 

Senator Brewsrer. And demanded that he be removed, and appar- 
ently this did not reach your consciousness until 10 years later. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

That is all I have to say about this item 1 in Senator McCarthy’s 
documentation, Senator. 

Is there anything further the committee wishes to ask about that? 

Senator SparkMAN. Are there any further questions on the first 
item?’ Jf not, we will pass on to the second. 


SOONG’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE SINO-SOVIET TREATY 


Senator Brewsrer. Before he proceeds to the second, I would like 
to go back to your earlier statement, not in connection with this but 
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your statement that the Chinese Government welcomed the Russian 
treaty, the Russian-Chinese treaty transferring the rights in Man- 
churia, that struck a very questionable chord in my memory. Is it 
not a fact that Dr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese representative of the Gov- 
ernment, refused to sign that agreement in Moscow and left Moscow 
because he considered it was so unfortunate from the standpoint of 
the Chinese? Isthat not a fact ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I don’t recall specifically the T. V. Soong 
reference you give there, Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. I have read that 10 times myself, but I wanted 
to verify it. I amsure you must be familiar with Dr. Soong’s attitude. 

Ambassador Jessup. Very much so, sir, but what I wanted to point 
out was that the subject was very thoroughly discussed by Secretary 
Acheson in his testimony before the Armed Services and Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and I think he went quite fully into this question of 
the attitude of the Chinese Nationalist Government. If I may read, 
Mr. Chairman, if I have the right place here, this is from page 1846 
of the hearings commonly referred to as the MacArthur hearings. 
The Secretary “of State said: 


I should also like to point out that at the time— 


that is, at the time of the Yalta agreement— 


the Chinese entered into this treaty with the Russians, just after Yalta, that is, 
in August 1945, they regarded the arrangement which they made with the 
Russians on the basis of Yalta as very satisfactory. Such statements were ex- 
pressed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and by the Chinese Foreign Min- 
ister. In fact, in 1947 the Chinese Foreign Minister expressed great apprehen- 
sion that the Soviet Union might cancel the treaty with China of 1945, in which 
China had conferred these rights to the bases in Port Arthur, the interests in 
Dairen, and the interests in the railway. They regarded that as a very valu- 
able treaty, because it also carried with it the obligation of the Russians to 
evacuate Manchuria, to recognize the Chinese Nationalist Government, and to 
aid in the reestablishment of Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria. 


SECRETARY ACHESON’S STATEMENT ON CHINESE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT 


Senator Brewster. Mr. Jessup, I am sure you are not so naive as 
not to know that that statement by Secretary Acheson has been very 
seriously disputed by other somewhat competent authorities. With- 
out going into the extended MacArthur hearings, at which I was 
present, I think the statement is fully warranted that there was other 
very substantial evidence, with which I should wish you were 
familiar. 

It created consternation rather than joy. I tied my proposition to 
the single point that Dr. Soong deliberately and designedly left 
Moscow rather than sign it, leaving it to a second representative they 
had to supply, Dr. Wong Shi Chi to sign that memorial, and that 
symbolized the tragic feeling of China over this Moscow agreement. 

Are you not familiar with some of the details of those repeated 
discussions? 

Ambassador Jessup. I am, sir, and I prefer to rest my position 
squarely and precisely on the position of the Secretary of State, with 
which I fully agree. 

Senator Brewster. I understand, but I do want you to agree that 
there are other authorities who very violently disagree. I will not 
read them. I simply felt that you at least should recognize that it 
was a very controversial subject. 
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Ambassador Jessup. I am quite aware, sir, that a number of indi- 
viduals disagree with the Secretary of State on a number of points. 

Senator Brewster. And one of those points is the question of 
whether or not you should represent us any further. 

Senator Sparkman. As I recall, our Ambassador to China at the 
time, or perhaps he was the personal representative of President 
Roosevelt, was Mr. Pat Hurley, and in his telegram back home fol- 
lowing the signing of that treaty he seemed to be quite optimistic. 
Do you recall that? 


CONTROVERSIAL NATURE OF STATEMENTS 


Ambassador Jessup. I do, sir, and I recall that the views of Gen- 
eral Hurley, or Ambassador Hurley, have been published, and that 
he has expr ressed himself in different ways at different times, but that 
the statements which he made officially in his dispatches at the time 
in question were along the lines which you indicated, sir. 

If the committee desires to pursue that, sir, I could give additional 
references, including the affidavit which Mr. Harriman introduced 
and which I believe is also printed in the same hearings to which I 
have referred. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. May I say at this point, I realize that we are 
getting into something that is almost interminable if we try to run 
down the whole China situation. As a matter of fact, you will re- 
call, members of the committee will recall, we limited our question- 
ing of Senator McCarthy on the Stassen statement in order to avoid 
that very thing. We know—I think we can take judicial knowledge 
of the fact—that the members of this subcommittee would never be 
able to agree on the question of the whole China situation, and on 
the question of the effect of the various representations made and be- 
liefs in the Yalta agreement or against the Yalta agreement. So it 
seems to me that if we could limit our questioning a little more, rather 
than going into that full field, we could expedite things consider- 
ably, and I do not believe that it would materially affect the partic- 
ular question that we have under consideration. 

What I mean is, I do not believe that we could agree on a view 
that would materially affect it. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I quite recognize your desire 
to expedite this as much as you can, and I was happy to cooperate 
yesterday when you had some difficulty in controlling some other 
members of the committee who extended the hearings very far. The 
one point which I feel that we should make, and one with which I 
feel sure Professor Jessup will agree, is that when he makes a broad 
sweeping statement that the Chinese Government welcomed this 
agreement, he knows that it is a very controversial subject; all I 
wanted to establish was that it was controversial. I could go at 
great length into the MacArthur hearings, as you know, to show 
the other gentleman who disagreed. Iam curtailing that. 

Senator Sparkman. I am perfectly willing to agree with you that 
it is controversial, 

Senator Brewsrer. I am not doing that, unlike the distinguished 
gentleman on your right, to show that ‘Professor Jessup, as I feel, made 
a statement here which he knows at least is very controversial, and 
must invite some discussion. I could read from these MacArthur 
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hearings here long evidence that it was not welcomed. I am not going 
to do that, and I hope that that consideration will be appreciated and 
that we can proceed. But I do hope Professor Jessup, with his dis- 
passionate scholarship, will try and give a complete picture, as his 
chief charge against Senator McCarthy is that he gives a partial or 
distorted version, and certainly the statement that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment welcomed the Russian agreement is open to very serious ques- 
tion, as he must well know. 

Ambassador Jessup. May I say to that, Senator, that I am quite 
aware of the fact that I will inevitably make a number of statements 
in my testimony which will be controversial. I shall try to make 
statements which to me represent the facts. I am under oath, and 
I am stating what I believe to be the truth. 

I shall, if I can recall it, indicate in matters of general policy where 
the statements I am making are controversial. For instance, later in 
my statement I should like to deal with the question of the nonrecogni- 
tion of the Chinese Communist regime. I shall be glad to explain that 
that is very controversial. 

Senator SparKMAN. As I understand, you will qualify this state- 
ment that you have just made about this being welcomed by the Chi- 
nese Government by saying that that is your own personal opinion ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I would like to go further than that, sir, and 
I would like to say that that is the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
an opinion with which I fully agree. 

Senator Sparkman. Of course it happens that every member of 
this subcommittee was a member of the committee that heard the 
hearings in the MacArthur case, and I think we can all agree that 


that was a highly controversial subject and that anyone expressing an 
opinion on that must state his own opinion, and of course, whatever 
that opinion is, he can find ample support for in the hearings. 

So, may we proceed ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 


If I may go on with my quotes from Senator McCarthy’s collection, 
“Communist Front No. 2,” this is the American-Russian Institute, and 
Senator McCarthy submitted what he calls evidence of my affiliation 
with it. 

The evidence which he submits is a dinner program in 1944 for 
American-Soviet postwar relations, and I am listed as a sponsor. 

Now, to complete the record, Mr. Chairman, I am glad to submit 
to the subcommittee another dinner program, very similar in nature, 
upon which I also appear as a dinner sponsor. 

This photostat which I am about to hand you, sir, is complete in 
the sense that it includes also a list of the members of the board of 
directors of the organization, the American-Russian Institute. And 
on examining this, sir, you will find that the name of Jessup does not 
appear. The fact is that I never was an officer or a member of the 
American-Russian Institute, nor associated with it. 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTE DINNER PROGRAMS, 1944 AND 1946 


Now, in connection with this question of sponsorship of dinners, I 
believe that the program introduced by Senator McCarthy refers to 
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a dinner in 1944, and this other one which I am about to hand you is 
1946. Maybe they are reversed. One was 1944 and one was 1946. 

Now, the situation in regard to that was this: A friend of mine, 
a prominent New York attorney, Mr. William Lancaster, asked my 
permission for the use of my name as a sponsor of the 1944 dinner. 
I used to see Mr. Lancaster a good deal when he was on the board, 
and I think for a time chairman of the board, of the Foreign Policy 
Association. Senator Smith will remember when we were both on 
the board. General McCloy was the director or president of the 
association, and I saw Mr. Lancaster there. He wrote to me and said, 
“Will you be sponsor of this dinner that we are getting up?” 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Wasn’t Mr. Lancaster counsel for 
the National City Bank at that time? 

Ambassador Jessur. The National City Bank: yes, sir. 

I might also say, sir, that this 1944 dinner was on American-Soviet 
postwar relations, which was of wide interest, of course, in 1944, and 
that the 1946 dinner was in honor of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States. I believe a posthumous award was 
made to President Roosevelt on that occasion. 

I did not attend the 1946 dinner, and on later occasions, in 1948 
and 1949, when I was invited to dinners, I declined. 

Since the charge lodged against me by Senator McCarthy has to do 
with the question of assoication, I should like to direct the attention 
of the subcommittee to the photostat presented by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. The list of sponsors—and I think attention has already 
been called to this in the hearings—includes many people of high 
repute, and unquestioned loyalty. I think again, if I may point it 
out, Senator McCarthy suffered from a difficulty with dates. I think 
his sense of the relevancy of time is as uncertain as his sense of the 
relevancy of evidence. The intial citation of the American Russian 
Institute by the Attorney General was in May, 1948. 

Now, on August 11, 1948, Mr. Chairman, the Attorney General 
issued a statement that there were a number of organizations of this 
name, “American Russian Institute,” and in order to avoid misunder- 
standing or inadvertent injustice, the words “of San Francisco” 
should be put after the name of “American Russian Institute” in his 
citation. 


LETTERS OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I have before me the list of 
subversive organizations, and on that list all three of those appear. 
Have you that list of the Attorney General ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I have it before me, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. This says: 

Set forth below is a list of the organizations designated by letters of November 
24, 1947; May 27, 1948; April 21, and July 27, 1949. 

That is a listing of the organizations, and on that list I find the 
American Russian Institute (New York), which is the one, as I under- 
stand, here. Below that I find the American Russian Institute (Phila- 
delphia). Below that I find the American Russian Institute (of San 
Francisco), and then I find the American Russian Institute of South- 
ern California (Los Angeles). 

In other words, apparently all four of these institutes are on the 
Attorney General’s list, according to this statement. 
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Senator SPARKMAN. What is the date of that? 

Seantor Brewster. There are four dates. 

Senator SPARKMAN. The American Russian Institute of New York 
was cited by Attorney General Tom Clark in a letter released April 
97, 1949. 


NEW YORK TIMES, AUGUST 13, 1948 


Ambassador Jessup. May I read, Senator, an item from the New 
York Times on August 13, 1948, on this point ? 

Senator SparKMAN. All right, sir. 

Senator Brewster. By whom? 

Ambassador Jessup. It is an AP dispatch in the New York Times. 
It bears a Washington dateline, AP news dispatch to New York Times: 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark clarified today the designation of an organiza- 
tion on his subversive list. 

As submitted to the Loyalty Review Board last May 27, the list carried it as 
the American-Russian Institute. 

“It now appears there are a number of organiaztions with names similar to 
that,’’ Mr. Clark said in a letter to the Board. “In order to avoid any misunder- 
standing or inadvertent injustice, I suggest that the words ‘of San Francisco’ be 
put in parentheses after the name ‘American-Russian Institute.’ 

“This will more exactly designate the organization which has been found to 
be subversive.” 

That is the end of the quotation. May I hand you those? 

Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with the Attorney General’s 
letter, Attorney General Tom Clark’s letter, to the Loyalty Review 
Board of April 27, 1949, in which he cited the American-Russian 
Institute (New York) ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. I was just about to mention that 
when you raised your question. I have it in my statement. 

Senator Brewster. And the American-Russian Institute (Philadel- 
phia) as Communist ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. I was just going to deal with that 
point. 


IDENTIFYING THE AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 


It is true that the American-Russian Institute in question, namely, 
the one in New York, was cited in 1949, according to the citation 
which you have read. But the point that Iam m: aking i is, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in 1948, after his examination, the Attorney General felt it 
necessary and fair to issue a statement indicating that in his citation 
already issued of the American-Russian Institute he did not refer to 
this one we are considering, namely, the one in New York, but the one 
in San Francisco. 

Now, it seems to me that the fair inference from that letter of the 
Attorney General in 1948, and the clipping from the New York Times, 
is that this organization in New York was not regarded as subversive 
at that time, and therefore certainly was not a subversive organization 
in 1944 and in 1946, when the dinners occurred. 

Senator Gitterre. May I interrupt you, Dr. Jessup, at that point‘ 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruierre. If you have before you the statement that Sena- 
tor McCarthy made, on page 4, dealing with this particular dinner 
invitation, at the bottom of the page you will note a citation that this 
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was named as a Communist organization in 1938 by the Massachusetts 
House Committee of Un-American Activities. 

Ambassador Jessur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Guetre. That would have been, then, 6 years before this 
dinner was hel ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Did you have any knowledge of that, sir? 

Ambassador Jessup. I did not, sir, and I call attention, sir, to the 
fact that that citation in the Massachusetts committee is not re- 

ated by the Attorney General or by the House committee, or by the 
California committee in the intervening period; that the next cita- 
tion we have is 1948, California, and in 1949, Attorney General. 

Senator Gutiettre. Dr. Jessup, if I may complete the matter that 
I want to present, the fact remains, as of your statement to us, that 
on this 1944 dinner, at the request of a Mr. Lancaster, who was a 
friend of yours, you authorized your name to be used as a sponsor 
for this dinner, without having any idea what the organization was, 
its purpose, or the policies for which it stood. Is that true? 

Ambassador Jessup. I would think, Senator, on that, that while 
I have no definite recollection, I assumed that Mr. Lancaster prob- 
ably told me something about the organization. This was, as is indi- 
cated, a dinner in connection with Americai-Soviet postwar relations, 
a subject which concerned us all very much as a result of the fact 
that we were allies of the Soviet Union during the war. That would 
have seemed to me to be an interesting subject. 

As a matter of fact, I did not go to the dinner, but I probably at 
that time understood that this was an organization which was study- 
ing questions of this kind, and my friend Mr. Lancaster was associ- 
ated with it, and that seemed to me to be a badge of respectability 
and an indication of a good organization. 


AUTHORIZING THE USE OF A NAME 


Senator Guerre. Is that a custom of yours, to authorize the use 
of your name in connection with organizations that you know nothing 
about, their purpose, or their policy ? 

Ambassador Jessur. I ceuad say, Senator, in connection with that, 
if a friend of mine in whom I have confidence tells me about an or- 
ganization, saying “We are getting up a dinner for a discussion of a 
particular subject,” and that seems to me to be a good subject, and 
the indication is that this is a reputable enterprise 1 have frequently 
permitted my name to be included in a list of the sponsors. Par- 
ticularly that is true when one sees the other people who are included, 
which are further evidences of the nature of the occasion. 

Senator Gitterre. Had you been shown the list of the sponsors 
at that time? 

Ambassador Jessup. I could not say at this point. 

_ Senator Gitzerre. I can understand your buying a ticket or two 
tickets or five for such an organization dinner, but the loaning of one’s 
name as a sponsor seems to me to be a matter of such moment, be- 
cause it 1s being used to influence other people in connection with 
the organization, that one should be naive indeed if they did not 
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make some inquiry as to what the organization was and its pur- 
r08e. 

Ambassador Jessup. I would like to point out again, Senator, that 
here was a man, an eminent attorney in New York, atterney for one 
of the big banks, a fellow trustee with Senator Smith and myself in 
an organization of which Gen. Frank R. McCoy was the head, who 
later became chairman of the board of that organization. He tells 
me, “Here is an organization that I am interested in. We are get- 
ting up a dinner to discuss this.” 

It is quite likely, or at least it is the customary practice in those 
cases, to say, “Here are some other people. We are asking them to 
get up a list of sponsors for this dinner.’ 

It seems to me, Senator, that it was quite natural that in view of 
those circumstances, and whatever other knowledge he may have 
supplied me or may have been in my general knowledge about the 
organization in 1944 and 1946, I would have said, “Yes,” as I did again 
in 1946, when they were going to present this award for President 
Roosevelt. 


OFFICER OF THE AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Let me just ask this question. I 
don’t see William Lancaster’s name on this list. Was he on the 
1946 list ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. Wasn’t he shown on the board of directors 
on that photostat ? 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Senator Sparkman calls my at- 


tention to the fact that his name is on the board of directors of the 
institute. 

Ambassador Jessup. He being a director, sir, I suppose his name 
was not repeated among the sponsors of the dinner. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That answer my question. I did 
not see it on the list furnished by Senator McCarthy, and therefore I 
was not clear on it. 

Senator SparKMAN. All of us have not seen these copies. I have. 
But let me see if this is right, now. 

Mr. Lancaster was an officer in the American-Russian Institute of 
New York? 

Ambassador Jessur. That is correct, sir. 


SPONSOR OF DINNER BUT NOT A MEMBER 


Senator SparkMAN. You were not an officer at any time? 

Ambassador Jessup. Or a member. 

Senator SparKMAN. And you were never a member? 

Ambassador Jessup. Correct, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Your sole connection was to consent to use 
your name as one of the sponsors of a dinner upon a request by Mr. 
Lancaster, who was an official ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. That was true both in 1944 and in 1946? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Did you attend the dinner in 1944? 

Ambassador Jessup. I did not. 
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Senator SparkMAN. Was that the dinner in which Mr. William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, present Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, was 
the speaker ¢ 

Ambassador Jessur. That is correct. 

Senator SparKMAN. And then in 1948 you were requested again, but 
you declined ¢ . 

Ambassador Jrssup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And the same thing is true in 1949? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator SparkMAN. Was it true in 1950, likewise? 

Ambassador Jessup. I have no record of being asked again. In 
1948 and 1949 I was invited. At that time I had heard that there 
was some question about the citation, whether it was the California 
report at that time, or not, I do not remember. But I had heard that 
there was some question about this organization and I felt that I 
did not wish to lend my name or to attend a dinner by the organiza- 
tion at that time. 

Senator SparkMAN. That was the first time that you had heard that 
there was an question as to the loyalty of the organization ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. That is my recollection, yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That was in connection with the 1948 and 1949 
invitation ¢ 

Senator Fuiericur. I did not think it was clear, Mr. Jessup, what 
you thought the purpose of this organization or the dinner was. Was 
it to promote, as you said, more friendly relations with Russia ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I find here, sir, in the photostat which Senator 
McCarthy submitted : 

The American-Russian Institute cordially invites you to attend a dinner dedi- 
eated to American-Soviet postwar relations. 

That was, I believe, the 1944 dinner. The 1946 dinner was a dinner 
for the purpose of conferring an award, a posthumous award, on 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 





SENATE 





RESOLUTION 





AFFIRMING FRIENDSHIP 


FOR RUSSIAN PEOPLE 





Senator Futsricut. I was wondering if you felt the significance of 
that was somewhat similar to the resolution which I believe was 
passed unanimously by the Senate recently, affirming a friendship for 
the American people with the Russian people. There still is a feel- 
ing among some circles, I would say, that is evidenced even in the 
Senate, that it would be beneficial to this country to have more friend- 
ly relations with the Russian people. It made a distinction, I think, 
between the people and the Kremlin organization. 

Was that, do you think, in the minds of the sponsors of this dinner ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think that very clearly would be a compar- 
able situation, Senator. , 

Senator Futsrigut. One other question: Is it clear that the second 
citation on page 4 of Senator McCarthy’s exhibits refers to the Ameri- 
can-Russian Institute of New York, or which one? I notice the title 
up there is the American-Russian Institute for Cultural Relations 
with the Soviet Union, without any notation regarding the city. 
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Ambassador Jessup. I frankly haven’t any information on the Cali- 
fornia citation there, or the Massachusetts one. I do not know which 
organization they had in mind. 

Senator Futsricur. You do not know? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not know. 

Senator Futsrienr. I think the record should show that, if it can 
be ascertained. 

Senator SparKMAN. I believe I have it here. This is the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, House No. 2100. I won’t read all of it; 
we will put it in the record. This is 1938: 

In Cambridge the Holyoke Book Shop at 19 Dunster Street, formerly at 6% 
Holpoke Street, is registered in the name of Margo T. Clark, living at Kendal 
jreen. Incidentally, Kendal Green at one time was the official headquarters for 
the “American-Russian Institute for Cultural Rel lations with the Soviet Union,” 
a Communist organization support by “intellectuals.” 

That is all there is about it. 

Senator Futsriautr. Was there one in Boston, do you know? 

Senator SparKMAN. This gives the address as Kendal Green, 614 
Holyoke Street, in Cambridge, so apparently it is an entirely different 
organization. 

Senator Gitterre. What were you reading from? 

Senator Sparkman. I am reading from an official document of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which is the citation referred to in 
Senator McCarthy’s statement. Apparently it is another organiza- 
tion. 


WERE THERE TWO AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTES 


I think we certainly can draw that inference from it, because it 
locates it in Cambridge, rather than in New York, and the name is 
“American-Russian Institute for Cultural Relations with the Soviet 
Union.” 

Senator Brewster. It appears, I think, that that was also known as 
the American-Russian Institute. The same name was apparently 
used. 

Senator SparkMan. Attorney General Clark pointed that out in 
his letter. He was taken in by the similarity of the names when he 
issued his original citation and then he corrected himself a few days 
later by showing that there were many institutes, American-Russian 
Institute, and that qualifying word should be placed on them, and 
apparently that is how Senator McCarthy got this one erroneously 
in his list. 

Senator Brewster. I do not understand that we have any adequate 
evidence as to whether this was or was not the same agency as operated 
in New York. 

Senator SparKMAN. Nothing more than the fact that the Attorney 
General, Mr. Clark, separated them according to location. This one 
is the American Institute, or the American-Russian Institute, accord- 
ing to the name given to us, whereas this the American-Russian In- 
stitute for Cultural Relations with the Soviet Union, located in Cam- 
bridge at 614 Holyoke Street. 
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At any rate, regardless of what inference anyone may draw, I 
think that this would be pertinent to the record, and I offer it at this 
time. 

(The document referred to appears as follows :) 


House No. 2100 


Tue COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 





REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION To INVESTIGATE THE ACTIVITIES WITHIN 
THIS COMMONWEATH OF COMMUNISTIC, FAsciIst, NAzI, AND OTHER SUBVERSIVE 
ORGANIZATION, SO-CALLED 


UNDER CHAPTER 32, RESOLVES OF 1937 
Revised edition printed under chapter 87 of the resolves of 1938, p. 279 


Boston—Wright & Potter Printing Co., legislative printers, 32 Derne Street, 1938 


In Cambridge the Holyoke Book Shop at 19 Dunster Street, formerly at 
614 Holyoke Street, is registered in the name of Margo Clark, living at Kendal 
Green. Incidentally, Kendal Green at one time was the official headquarters 
for the “American Russian Institute* for Cultural Relations With the Soviet 
Union,” a Communist organization supported by “intellectuals.” 

The Holyoke Book Shop is strategically located to supply students with 
Marxist publications. It is also a central controlling point for Communist 
activity in and around Cambridge, and is a recruiting center for the Young Com- 
munist League, both in the college and in the secondary public schools of Cam- 
bridge. This was a distributing point from which mimeographed and printed 
publications were circulated through Cambridge public schools in the winter 
months of 1937 and 1938. 

The same address, 19 Dunster Street, Cambridge, is given as headquarters for 
the New England Labor Research Association and for the magazine Science and 
Society—a Marxian Quarterly, each of which publication is herinafter further 
mentioned. 

Newspapers.—The daily and weekly press of the Communist Party achieves 
a large circulation in the Commonwealth. The chief news organ is the Daily 
Worker which also publishes a Sunday edition. We have no reliable figures as 
to its circulation in the Commonwealth, but, considering the testimony before us 
that the Freiheit, published in a foreign language and reaching only one section 
of our Communist population, has a daily circulation in Massachusetts of 2,900, 
there can be no doubt that the daily circulation of the Daily Worker is greatly 
in excess of that figure. Earl Browder, head of the Communist Party, U. S. A,, 
was asked to produce a list of the Party’s foreign language newspapers. The 
requested list was forwarded to Frankfeld in the form of a letter from “Org- 
Education Commission of the Central Committee” of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America. * * * 






























LOCATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 





Senator Fursrient. I think it is important, because this citation on 
the bottom of page 4 obviously is intended to lead this committee to 
believe that this is the same institute that held a dinner in New York. 
If it is not, I think it is deliberately misleading. This is presented 
here as evidence that this one was cited, not one in Boston which is in 
no way concerned at all in this hearing, and I think it should be as- 
certained. If it is, it is a proper citation. If it is not, it is a highly 
improper one, and I think deliberately misleading. 

Senator Brewster. I agree with the Senator from Arkansas com- 
pletely, and perhaps that can be verified before the hearing concludes. 

Senator Futsricur. I think it should be. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. Before we move from this point, I think we 
should check the California citation at the same time. I have it here. 
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Senator Gitterre. [ have one more question I want to ask in con- 
nection with this very point that we have been discussing. we is 
some confusion in the record, and I think in fairness to Dr. . Jessup 
and to us it should be cleared up. At least there is confusion in my 
mind. 

There were two dinners. One was the dinner to which our atten- 
tion was called by Senator McCarthy. The other is the photostat that 
you have presented to us, Dr. Jessup. One was in 1944. The photo- 
stat that you presented to us was the Franklin D. Roosevelt dinner in 
1946. On that invitation the name of your friend Mr. Lancaster ap- 
pears as a member of the board of directors. His name does not ap- 
pear on the invitation or the photostat that has been presented to the 
committee relative to the 1944 dinner. Do you know whether or not 
he was a member of the board of directors at that time ? 

Senator SparKMAN. It is on both. 

Ambassador Jessur. If I may say, Senator, in the photost: it I sub- 
mitted, the second page begins with a statement from Eric Johnston 
and lists the board of directors, and has the name “Lancaster” in- 
cluded. 

Senator Gitterre. Dr. Jessup, let me ask you this. My fellow 
Senators here have called my attention to the fact that the photostat 
you presented to us did in fact cover both the 1944 and 1946 dinners, 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right. 

Senator Gitterre. The photostat presented to us by Senator Mc- 
Carthy did not include the board of directors. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 


WHERE WAS THE PHOTOSTAT COPY FOUND 


Senator Gitterre. Which was the one I was looking at. Now I 
want to ask you, where did you get that photostat copy of your 1944 
dinner invitation ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. The 1944 cover sheet is the same as Senator Mc- 

Carthy’s. I think the additional sheets which are not included now 
may have been in one of his previous photostatic exhibits. 

Senator Gitterre. Who took this photostatic picture, and when / 

Ambassador Jessup. I will have to vertify that, Senator. I have 
been trying to get together various material for presentation to this 
committee, and I have searched my files and had other people search 
them to see what they could find. Whether this particular one was 
found in my files and photostated, or whether we tried to get it from 
someone else and did get it from somebody else I do not know. I will 
ascertain that, if you would like to know. 

Senator Gituerre. You do not know whether you kept the invi- 
tation for 5 years in your files to this particular dinner ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not happen to recall; no sir. 

I can find out and let you know if you wish, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Would you be sure that you did not secure a 
photostat from the offices of the society ? 

Ambassador Jessup. To the best of my knowledge I did not, but I can 
ascertain that, Senator, and put it in the record later, and report to 
you, if I may. 
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Senator Gitterre. Was it some member of your staff that made it? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewsrer. Is he here now? 

Ambassador Jessup. The actual person who arranged the photo- 
stating? I do not think so. 

Senator Brewster. Would one of your assistants know who did 
that? You have some assistants with you, I wondered whether they 
might know who handled that particular matter for you. 

Ambassador Jessup. I can find that out and I will return to it later, 
if you wish, sir. 


DINNERS IN 





1944 AND 1946 





Some of the confusion may arise, Senator, from the fact that as I 
have been able to compare the lists, Senator McCarthy in his exhibit 
No. 2, “Communist-Front No. 2,” on pages 3 and 4 includes the cover 
sheet of the 1944 dinner, but the list of sponsors of the 1946 dinner, 
and that may cause some confusion. In the documents which I have 
submitted, I have tried to give the complete thing, which is four pages 
devoted to the 1944 dinner, ending up with a list of sponsors, and 
then three pages for the 1946 dinner, ending up with the list of spon- 
sors. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you offer that for the record? 

Ambassador Jessup. I offer that for the record. 

Senator SparkMAN. Then it will be printed. 
(The documents referred to appear as follows :) 








DINNER INVITATION, 








1944, oF AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 





THE AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
cordially invites you to attend a dinner dedicated to 
AMERICAN-SOVIET POSTWAR RELATIONS 
at the Hore, Commopore, Grand Ballroom 


TuurspAy, OcTroser 19, at 7 O'clock 





The favor of a reply is requested $4.50 per cover—Informal 





“The destiny of the world, in large measure, will depend upon the understand- 
ing and cooperation that will exist between Russia and the United States.”— 
Eric Johnston, president, United States Chamber of Commerce. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 





AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
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William Rabkin 
Michael Rakochy 
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Mrs. John Somerville 
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VVilhjalmur Stefansson 
Major Abner Stern 
Judge Adolph Stern 
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INSTITUTE 


The fortitude, courage, and self-sacrifice of the armed forces and people of 
the Soviet Union in their terrible hours of trial have aroused the undying 
admiration of the American people. 

Our countries are joined together in a high cause, and I fully share your confi- 
dence that the unity and purpose which binds our peoples and countries together 
in the prosecution of the war will be translated into a close and lasting collabora- 
tion, together with other like minded countries, in the establishment of a just 


and enduring peace.—FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. 
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Senator SparkMAn. I mays 
Fourth Report of the Senate F act-Finding Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities of the California Legislature, Sacramento, 1948. The 


CALIFORNIA, 1948 


ay to the committee that I have here the 


citation given by Senator McCarthy, on page 169, discusses the Amer- 


can-Russian Institute under that name. It is several pages long. I 
think the first three pages would be pertinent to the record. At no 
time does it call it the American-Russian Institute of California. 
However, it does show the directors and the people and their Cali- 
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fornia addresses, the southern California headquarters of the organi- 
zation, and all the way through it makes reference to California and 
southern California. On his citation there is nothing more than 
simply a reference to the organization, the American-Russian Insti- 
tue. There is nothing further descriptive of it. I believe it would 
be well to place that part of the report, starting on page 169 with the 
title “American-Russian Institute,” and going down through the end 
of the first paragraph on page 172, in the record: 

[Excerpt from Fourth Report, Un-American Activities in California, 1948 (pp. 169-172) ] 
AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 


Throughout the life of the Communist movement in the United States the 
Communist Party has maintained front organizations and conducted enter- 
prises for the sole purpose of carrying on propaganda on behalf of the Soviet 
Union. Some of the more important of these fronts and enterprises have been 
Friends of Soviet Russia, Friends of the Soviet Union, Soviet Russia Today, 
Russian Reconstruction Farms, Open Letter for Closer Cooperation With the 
Soviet Union, Golden Book of American Friendship With the Soviet Union, 
Trade Union National Committee for Russian Relief, American Federated Rus 
sian Famine Relief Committee, Russian War Relief, Statement by American 
Progressives on the Moscow Trials, Open Letter to American Liberals, and the 
American-Russian Institute for Cultural Relations With the Soviet Union. 

The American-Russian Institute interlocks in many ways with the American 
Council on Soviet Relations. This is strongly indicated by the official organ of 
the group, the American Review on the Soviet Union, previously published as 
the American Quarterly on the Soviet Union. Among its board of directors are 
Edward C. Carter, Henry Pratt Fairchild, John A. Kingsbury, Mary Van Klieeck, 
Henry E. Sigerist, and Vilhjalmur Stefansson (American Quarterly on the 
Soviet Union, January 1£3)). 

According to its folder prospectus, distributed freely at meetings of the 
American Peace Mobilization, the American-Russian Institute was founded 
in 1926 as the clearinghouse for “factual” information on the Soviet Union. 
It calls itself “‘nonpolitical” and “American.” 

It “arranges language courses, lectures, dinners, and film showings” and 
permits the free use of its library containing an index of “10 Soviet newspapers.” 

The semiofficial status of the American-Russian Institute is established by 
certain outstanding facts: (1) The description appearing in the August 1941 
issue of the American Review on the Soviet Union (back cover inside) declares 
that “it aims to serve as an authoritative clearinghouse for factual information 
concerning the Soviet Union.” (2) The April 1940 issue of the American Quar- 
terly on the Soviet Union (inside cover) declares that the American-Russian 
Institute furnishes information to the Soviet Union, which means to the Soviet 
Government, since there are no private agencies. (3) Without official contacts, 
the writers for the organs of the American-Russian Institute could not have 
aecess to the various sources of information in the Soviet Union. 

Basil Bass, Aaron Bodansky, Edward C. Carter, Samuel H. Cross, Mortimer 
Graves, William W. Lancaster, Robert S. Lynd, Arthur Upham Pope, Henry E. 
Sigerist, Ernest J. Simmons, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Maxwell S. Stewart, and 
Harriet L. Moore, constituted the board of directors of the American-Russian 
Institute at the close of World War II. 

A letterhead of the American-Russian Institute in the files of the Senate 
committee under date of July 14, 1938, carries the following names as con- 
stituting the Board of Directors: Mrs. Kathleen Barnes, Aaron Bodansky, Ed- 
ward C. Carter, Mrs. Ethel Clyde, Louis Connick, George S. Counts, William 
QO. Field, Jr., Lewis Gannett, Mortimer Graves, William 8. Graves, Alan Hirsch, 
John A. Kingsbury, Mary van Kleeck, William W. Lancaster, William Lescaze, 
William Allan Neilson, Mrs. George F. Porter, Raymond Robins, Geroid T. 
Robinson, John Rothschild, Mrs. Richard B. Seandrett, Jr., Whitney Seymour, 
Henry E. Sigerist, Lee Simonson, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Graham R. Taylor, 
Allen Warwdell, Maurice Wertheim, and Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, Harriet Moore is 
listed as editor and Virginia Burdick as executive secretary. 

A leafiet in the files of the Senate Committee reveals that the following are the 
directors in Southern California: Dr. David Appleman, Alvah Bessie, Edmund 
W. Cooke, Dr. George M. Day, Dr. Clyde K. Emery, Thomas L. Harris, Constantin 
C. Korneff, Dr. E. Wilson Lyon, Jerome W. MacNair, Lewis Milestone, Corinne 
A. Seeds, Dr. Harold U. Sverdrup, Clara R. Walden, and Michael A. Walden, 
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Mrs. Belle Dubnoff is listed as the executive secretary and Dr. Francis M. 
Pottenger as the chairman. 

Another leaflet lists the Board of Directors for Southern California as follows: 
Judge Stanley Moffatt (chairman), Mrs. Belle Dubnoff (executive secretary), 
Jerome W. MacNair (treasurer), Dr. David Appleman, Thelma Boardman, 
Professor George M. Day, Dr. Clyde K. Emery, Lion Feuchtwanger, Sam Gard- 
ner, Dr. T. Percival Gerson, Dr. Sanford Goldner, Kate Greenschpoon, Howard 
Koch, Constantin C. Korneff, Lewis Milestone, Dr. Helen Hall Moreland, Law- 
rence Morton, Dr. F. M. Pottenger, Anne C. Rosen, and Corinne A. Seeds. 

The Southern California headquarters is located at 661814 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood. The telephone number is Granite 4179. 

On December 7 and 8, 1945, a Conference on American-Russian Cultural Ex- 
change was held at the University of California, Los Angeles Campus, sponsored 
by Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in Southern California with Eta Chapter Phi Bete 
Kappa (U. C. L. A.) and Sigma Xi Society (U, C. L. A.). 

The panel speakers and other participants of the conference included many 
well-known Communist Party-liners. Among them were Dr. Franklin Fearing, 
John Howard Lawson, J. Leyda, Kenneth McGowan, William E. Oliver, William 
Dieterle, and Dr. Harry Hoijer. Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra made several ad- 
dresses. Dr. Thomas Mann also actively participated. 

Holland Roberts spoke on ‘““The Need of the Hour—American-Russian Under- 
standing” and “Philosophy of Education in the Soviet Union.” Holland Roberts 
(sce committee’s 1947 report) is connected with the Communist Party’s Cali- 
fornia Labor School in San Francisco and is the President of the Communist 
American-Russian Institute in San Francisco. 

Another speaker for Dr. George M. Day, Secretary-treasurer of Phi Beta 
Kappa Alumni. Dr. Day lived in Russia for 10 years before and during the 
World War and has revisited Russia frequently since the revolution. The Peo- 
ple’s Daily World for November 11, 1937, reports Dr. Day speaking at a mass 
meeting of the American Russian Institute in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Percy L. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, Santa Monica, spoke at one 
of the panels and said, in substance, that the Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, and the American Legion exercise too much control over the public 
schools. He believed that members of these organizations were convinced that 
Sovietism means Communism and that Communism means labor trouble. 

While there undoubtedly were a number of “innocents” caught in the confer- 
ence, a check of the index of this report and the committee’s previous reports 
will indicate the Communist inspiration and guidance of the affair. Those who 
were listed on the program as participating include the following: Dr. David B. 
Henley, Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, Holland Roberts, Dr. James W. McBain, Mr. 
Stepan Apresian (Vice Consul of U. 8S. S. R., San Francisco), Dr. Thomas Mann, 
Dr. F. M. Pottenger (American Russian Institute), Dr. J. Agins, Elena Boder, 
Dr. Reuben Straus, Dr. Harvey FE. Billing, Dr. M. N. Beigelman, Dr. Douglas 
R. Drury, Dr. Theodore D. Beckwith, Dr. Elmer Belt, Dr. Clyde Emery (Amer- 
ican Russian Institute), Dr. Rudoph Marx, Ellarene McCoy, Dr. Fraser x. Me- 
Donald, Dr. Lester M. Morrison, Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, Dr. Franklin Fearing, 
Corine Seeds (American Russian Institute), Robert J. Purdy, Althea Warren, 
Nina Antonyuk (Soviet Union), Dr. Perey L. Davis, Dr. E. Manfred Evans, 
Dorothea Eltenton (American Russian Institute, San Francisco), Dr. Helen 
Heffernan, Gertrude G. Howard, Elizabeth A. Wood, Dr. Brainerd Dyer, Dr. 
Harry Hoijer, Dr. Stuart R. Tompkins, Dr. S. B. Okun, Dr. Anatole G. Mazour, 
Dr. Ralph Beals, Dean R. D. Hunt, Dr. Harold Bradley, Dr. Glenn 8. Dumke, 
Dr. Malbone Graham, Dr. J. Eugene Harley, Dr. Alonzo Baker, Dr. E. Wilson 
Lyon, Dr. H. U. Sverdrup (American Russian Institute), Dr. Joseph Weckler, 
Dr. Clayton Carus, Dr. Laurence de Rycke, John Entenza, Dr. Arthur B. Gallion, 
Alexander P. Grachev, Thomas L. Harris (National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship). Reginald Johnson, J. EK. Keith, David Reznick, Hmercon Spear, Dr. 
George W. Zinke, Dr. Bennett M. Allen, Dr. David Appleman (American Russian 

Institute), Dr. William H. Chandler, Dr. Michael Shapovalov, Dr. N. T. Mirov, 
Dr. James Gilluly, Dr. James McBain, Dr. Frank Smiley, Dr. Clifford Zieber, Dr. 
Mildred Struble, Irving Pichel, Milton Merlin, Dr. Oleg Maslenikov, Dr. Frederic 
T. Blanchard, Theodore Dreiser, Dr. Percy Houston, Albert Maltz, Samuel Rosen, 
Lee Strasberg, Sidney Buchman, William Maltz, Samuel Rosen, Lee Strasberg, 
Sidney Buchman, William Dieterle, Howard Koch (American Russian Institute), 
Alexander Knox, John Howard Lawson, Jay Leyda, Kenneth MacGowan, Ben 
Maddow, William E. Oliver, Edward G. Robinson, Dr. Stuart R. Tompkins, Waiter 
BE. Hartley, Dr. Walter Rubsamen, Dr. Paul Pisk, Julian Brodetsky, Charles C. 
Hirt, Lawrence Morton, John R. Crown, Dr. Edmund Cykler, Isabel Morse Jones, 
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Dr. Alexis Kall, Howard Swan, Dr. George M. Day, Jerome W. MeNair, and D: 
Robert A. Millikan. 


An American Russian Institute Bulletin for March 1947, distributed in Sout} 
ern California, lists the following “cultural” activities for December, January, 
and February: Premiere of “The Turning Point,’ Soviet prize film with pane! 
discussion by Albert Maltz, Edward Dmytryk, Morris Carnovsky and Rober: 
Rossen, 400 in attendance. Open membership meeting with cultural films. Chil 
dren’s American-Russian Christmas Party at the Los Angeles Downtown Public 
Library Reception and musical evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. Sounde! 
Becker—over 70 in attendance. Reception for Mrs. Paul Robeson at the hom: 
of Dr. and Mrs. Maurice Kowan—over 60 in attendance: Organizational meeting 
for the purpose of forming Pasadena Committee for the ARL Two luncheons 
in conjunction with sustaining fund drive. San Pedro Committee: American 
Russian Concert at the YWCA attended by 100. 


CoMMITTEE ON Un-American Activities Rerorr, May 14, 1951 


Senator Brewster. Would there also be included the citation of 
subversive organizations as shown in the Committee on Un-American 
Activities report of May 14, 1951,in which there is a listing of three 
American-Russian Institutes cited as subversive by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on April 27, 1949, New York, Philadelphia, and southern Cali 
fornia or Los Angeles. 

Then going on, “American-Russian Institute for Cultural Relations 
with the Soviet Union,” and the quotation which I assume appears in 
what you have, but I want to be sure it is in. 


A direct agent of the Soviet Union engaged in traitor’s activities under the 
orders of Stalin’s Counsellor Service in the United States, founded in 1926— 


and asterisks also appear again. 
The semiofficial status of the American-Russian Institute is established. 
There they use simply the three words, so apparently there must have 
been some over-all agency of some character. 
Senator SpARKMAN. Yes, sir. That will be inserted in the record. 
(The material referred to appears as follows:) 


GUIDE TO SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS May 24, 1951, P. 24 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE (NEW YORK) 
1. Cited as Communist. 
(Attorney General Tom Clark, letter to Loyalty Review Board, released 
April 27, 1949.) 
AMERICAN RussIAN INSTITUTE (PHILADELPHIA) 
1. Cited as Commuinst. 
(Attorney General Tom Clark, letter to Loyalty Review Board, released 
April 27, 1949.) 
AMERICAN RussiIAN INSTITUTE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (LOS ANGELES) 
1. Cited as Communist. 
(Attorney General Tom Clark, letter to Loyalty Review Board, released 
April 27, 1949.) 
AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH THE Soviet UNION 
1. “A direct agent of the Soviet Union, engaged in traitorous activities under the 
orders of Stalin’s consular service in the United States * * * Founded 
in 1926 * * * the semiofficial status of the American Russian Insti- 
tute is established. * * *” 
(California Committee on Un-American Activities, Report, 1948, pp. 
169 and 327.) 
2. Cited as “a Communist organization supported by ‘intellectuals.’ ” 


(Massachusetts House Committee on Un-American Activities, Report, 
1938, p. 279.) 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1. Cited as a Communist organization. 


(Attorney General Tom Clark, letter to Loyalty Review Board, released 
September 21, 1948.) 
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Senator Fucsricut. I think if there was an over-all agency and if 
there is a connection, it is perfectly proper to show that. 1 think we 
should have some evidence on that. These citations indicate they are 
separate organizations with separate boards of directors in these 
cities. Is that correct, sir? 

Ambassador Jressur. As far as I know, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think it shows there are many different asso- 
ciations. 

Senator Futsricur. Mr. Chairman, I just want to emphasize the 
point that the second citation which purports to have been made in 
1938 was put here obviously to bring about the impression that this 
is an old organization and if he referred to this organization that any 
reasonable man ought to know about it. That is entirely false. 

He does not refer to the New York organization obviously. 

Senator Brewster. I thought we were going to try to find out 
whether or not that was the case. 

Senator SparkMAN. I think we have a rather complete showing in 
the record. I wonder if we cannot move along. We have only taken 
six pages. 

Senator Brewster. I have one question. 

Senator SpARKMAN. All right. 


CONFUSION REGARDING LOCATION OF INSTITUTE 


Senator Brewsrer. You do not challenge the accuracy of these 
photostats, but simply their relevancy, as I understand it. I mean 
the ones submitted by Senator McCarthy. 

Ambassador Jessup. The two pages are correct. They are a little 
misleading in the sense that the first page relates to one dinner and 
the list relates to another dinner. 

Senator Brewster. Now the point I wanted to ask you about is, 
in your prepared statement, where you point out this distinction be- 
tween the San Francisco one and the others, you do not take occasion 
to point out for the committee that subsequent to the date you men- 
tioned the Attorney General did certify three of these institutes, 
including the New York one, as subversive. 

That is only relevant as indicating on your part not a complete 
presentation to the committee. If we had not had these records here, 
we might have well been left with the very erroneous impression from 
your statement. Is that not a fair conclusion ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not think so, Senator, in the sense that I 
had in mind the citation in 1949. I had the clipping which I have 
now introduced in the record which shows the Shute in 1948. 

As I explained at the outset, I have been unable to bring my copy 
up to date in all respects and that I was going to vary from it. 

It was my intention, in connection with this clipping that I have 
read, to show the confusion in 1948 and the subsequent citation in 
1949, 

Senator Brewster. You had full knowledge of the citation in 1949 
when you prepared this statement, did you not ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. And in 1948 the Attorney General corrected it. 
You failed to point out that in 1949 he took in more territory. 

Ambassador Jessur. That was one of the errors in the statement, 
sir, which I corrected orally. 
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Senator SpPARKMAN. Go ahead. 
Ambassador Jessup. My own summary in connection with this 
matter is in relation to the two questions I feel are pertinent to all of 
these organizations. 

First, I was not affiliated with this organization and, secondly, 
the organization was not regarded as subversive at the time I was 
alleged to have been connected with it. 

Now that, Mr. Chairman, disposes of two of the so-called Com- 
munist fronts with which I was uae | affiliated according to Sena- 
tory McCarthy. I suggest, sir, that we have a score of two organiza- 
tions and no affiliation. 


COORDINA 





TING COMMITTEE TO LIFT THE SPANISH EMBARGO 


Now, the third case, sir, is the so-called Communist front No. 3. 
That appears at page 5 of Senator McCarthy’s brochure. This has to 
do with what was called the Coordinating Committee To Lift the 
Spanish Embargo. 

I am aware that this was gone into in some detail in the hearings 
when Senator McCarthy testified, but with your permission I would 
like to go over some of the ground again. 

I would like to point out, sir, that the photostat submitted by Sena- 
tor McCarthy is a photostat of a little less than two pages. 

The second and last page of this, which is page 6 of his brochure, is 
devoted to seven lines of a text attributed to Charles C. Burlingham 
and Philip C. Jessup. I want-to keep that in mind, but first I want 
to deal with the general picture of my affiliation, so-called, with the 
Coordinating Committee To Lift the Spanish Embargo. 

I had no connection, affiliation, or affinity of any kind, shape, or 
description, with or for this organization. 

In regard to the charge, there are certain aspects of the evidence 
which I think it is important to emphasize. 

This photostat to which I have referred is obviously intended to give 
the impression that I, or Mr. Burlingham and I, wrote the texts for 
the coordinating committee. 

Here you have apparently a pamphlet. “These Americans say ‘Lift 
the embargo against Republic Spain.’ 

You turn over, “Charles Burlingham and Philip C. Jessup.” Then 
they quote the statement and I will not bother to read the text of it. 
LETTER PRINTED IN 


NEW YORK TIMES, JANUARY 30, 1939 










That is obviously the impression those two pages are designed to 
convey. That, Mr. Chairman, is absolutely dishonest. The text is 
a section of a long and quite technical letter on the relationship be- 
tween the embargo and the law on neutrality, which Mr. Burlingham, 
a leader of the New York City bar, and I, wrote to the editor of the 
New York Times, printed in the Times of January 30, 1939. A photo- 
stat, I think, of that is already in the record, Mr. Chairman. 


BULLETIN OF COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Senator Sparkman. That is correct. And I think it would be ap- 
propr iate to have that entire bulletin of the Coordinating Committee 
To Lift the Spanish Embargo inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The material referred to appears as follows :) 


These Americans Say: 
“LIFT THE EMBARGO AGAINT REPUBLICAN SPAIN” 


FOREWORD 


The people of the United States have become increasingly aware of the issues 
involved in the present conflict in Spain. The vast majority of them have given 
their support to the legal government of the Republic—not simply because they 
see that the Franco-led rebels represent the old, reactionary, feudal Spain, but 
because of the fact, increasingly clear, that the Nazi-Fascist powers are deter- 
mined to make Spain their latest acquisition in their campaign for territory 
and the wiping out of democracy everywhere. 

Our embargo on the sale of arms to Spain, a well-meant but tragically mis- 
taken effort to legislate neutrality, has been opposed by hundreds of thousands 
of the American people. Yet so violent has been the campaign of a highly- 
organized pro-Franco minority that, even now, those upon whom rests the 
responsibility for our foreign policy are not aware of the overwhelming sup- 
port which would be given the lifting of the embargo. 

This pamphlet is not concerned with the legal and moral reasons for lifting 
the embargo. It merely presents an accurate picture of a cross section of 
American opinion. The list of organizations, periodicals, and individuals is 
not complete; obviously, it could not be. Evidence enough is presented, how- 
ever, to justify the conclusion that the great majority of leaders in every 
walk of life, as well as the majority of rank-and-file Americans are vigorously 
opposed to an unneutral, illegal, and dangerous policy. THESE AMERICANS, backed 
by all but a very small minority, are saying: “In the name of true neutrality, 
in the cause of world peace and democracy, lift the embargo—now !” 


INDIVIDUAL STATEMENTS 


Henry L. Stimson, Former U.S. Secretary of State 


“This embargo against Spain was thought to be neutrality legislation, but it 
seems more likely the precise opposite * * * any danger that may come to 
the people of the United States from the situation in Spain would arise not from 
any lawful sale of munitions in our markets to the Government of Spain, but 
from the assistance which our embargo has given to the enemies of Spain.” 
(Letter to Secretary of State Hull, January 23, 1939.) 


Dorothy Thompson, Journalist and Radio Commentator 


“The governments of democratic peoples continue to talk about a. totally non- 
existent nonintervention and continue to maintain an embargo on arms to the 
Loyalists, with whose cause their people sympathize and in whose success all 
democratic countries have a direct national self-interest * * * the sugges- 
tion that selling arms to the Spanish government would involve us in war is 
poppycock, We are simply like all the rest of the democratic world, yielding 
to blackmail, and like France, following the lead of a British Government which 
has proved an appalling incapacity of courage, leadership or even simple morality 
* * * while we denounce Fascism, publicly officially, and as a people, we assist 
it and listen to those whe tell us that the Loyalist government is a Communist 
government—which is simply a lie.” (“On the Record’ Column, New York 
Herald Tribune Jan. 23 1939.) 


Francis M. Shea, Dean of University of Buffalo Law School 


“The dangers of a fascist Spain to our own political security become more 
and more evident * * * Loyalist Spain should be permitted freely to pur- 
chase munitions and materials of war in this country. Our markets should be 
closed to the rebels * * * JI cannot help but feel that for this country to 
lift the Spanish embargo at the present time would afford a signal example of 
resurgence of international law and furnish deep and lasting support to the 
sacredness of international commitments.” (Address at the Lawyers’ Confer- 
ence to Lift the Embargo, Washington D. C., Nov. 19-20 1938.) 


1. FP. Whitney, President of Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 


“There is a growing indignation on the part of members of this brotherhood 
who mirrer the sentiment of the majority of the American people because the 
democratic government of the United States continues to lend aid and comfort 
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to the Nazi-Fascist invasion of Spain. Why should we continue to favor Ger- 
many and Italy against democratic Spain?” (Letter to all members of Con- 
gress May 18, 1938.) 


Donald Richberg, Former Chairman of the NRA Board 


“IT am in sympathy with the objectives of the Lawyers Conference to Lift the 
Iimbargo.” (Telegram to Lawyers Conference to Lift the Embargo, Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 19-20 1938.) 


Stanley M. Isaacs, President Borough of Manhattan 


“TI will do everything in my power to help lift the shameful embargo.” (Tele- 
gram to Lawyers Conference to Lift the Embargo, Washington, D. C., Nov. 
19-20, 1938.) 


Stephen Duggan, Director of Institute of International Education 
“Regret exceedingly my inability to attend because I feel thoroughly the 
danger that confronts the Loyalist government at the present time.” (Telegram 


to Lawyers Conference to Lift the Embargo, Washington, D. C., Nov. 19-20 
1938. ) 


John Dewey, Professor, Columbia University 


“It is my strong conviction that lifting the embargo upon shipments to the 
Loyalist forces in Spain and preventing them to the fascist rebels would do more 
than any other thing to make it unnecessary to spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars in armaments to prevent fascist advance in South America.” (Telegram 
to Lawyers Conference to Lift the Embargo, Washington, D. C., Nov. 19-20, 
1938. ) 

Charles C. Burlingham and Philip C. Jessup, Authorities on International Law 

“It [lifting the embargo] would further mark a return to our historic policy 
of avoiding intervention in European civil wars by following a strict hands-off 
policy instead of taking affirmative action which, as events have demonstrated, 


inevitably affects the outcome of a struggle in which we profess not to be con- 
cerned.” (Jan. 30, 1939.) 


Rev. W. Russell Bowie, Rector of Grace Church, N. Y. C. 


“Tt seems intolerable that the United States in effect should be a ruinous handi- 
cap upon the democratic forces in Spain, and play directly into the hands of the 
Fascist invaders.” (Jan. 25, 1939.) 


Maurice P. Davidson, Former Commissioner, New York City 


“Victory [for Spanish Republic] will mark turning point and decline of dic- 
tatorships. Convinced of necessity of lifting embargo. Act now before it is too 
late.’ (Telegram to Lawyers Conference to Lift the Embargo, Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 19-20, 1938.) 


James H. Wolfe, Justice of the Supreme Court of Utah 


“The whole situation is so pregnant with possibility to the American democracy 
that we cannot afford to have Franco win ... we cannot afford to lose this 
young and valiant Spanish Republic which is fighting the battles of all democra- 
cies at a terrific cost of blood and treasure. The embargo should be lifted now.” 


- 


(Lawyers Conference to Lift the Embargo, Washington, D. C., Nov. 19-20, 1938.) 


James W. Garner, Editor, American Journal of International Law 

“Character of the war has changed from the civil struggle to an international 
war. The purpose and effect of the embargo have been in large measure defeated 
and the continued execution of the law works injustice to the legitimate govern- 
ment of Spain... a large and rapidly increasing number of thoughtful and 
well-informed people of this country are convinced that our embargo policy was 
grievous mistake.” (Telegram to Lawyers Conference to Lift the Embargo, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 19-20, 1938.) 
Raymond Leslie Buell, Former President, Foreign Policy Association 

“A policy of verbally inveighing against aggression and yet, in fact, of giving 
aid to aggressors is wholly incomprehensible. To protect the interests of the 
United States and the good name of the American people, this policy should be 
changed. .. . The experience with the Spanish embargo is a ghastly example of 
what is likely to happen repeatedly in the future, so long as our present neu- 
trality policy remains in effect.” (Letter to Secretary Hull, March 3, 1938.) 


Helen Keller 


“America’s plain duty is to help Loyalists in their struggle for liberty.” (May 
25, 1938.) 
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Upton Sinelair 

“Behavior of Britain and United States towards the People’s Government of 
Spain constitutes conspiracy against democracy. Blackest page in history of 
those nations.” (Telegram, April 28, 19388.) 


Harry Anderson, Vice-Pres., Central Labor Union, Rockford, IU. 


“This action has my wholehearted support. I feel that our country should give 
the Spanish Government the same right to purchase arms as we would expect 
if we were in their position.” (May 11, 1938.) 


Lewis Mumford, Author and Critic 


“By failing to take an independent stand in upholding the laws of nations 
in dealing with the friendly loyalist government, we have given the maximum 
freedom of action to the fascist governments that aid Franco, and we have 
crippled those brave Spaniards who have been fighting with dogged courage 
our own battle for democracy. * * * Under the guise of neutrality the 
United States has up to new been benevolently favorable to the fascist terrorism 
that threatens to consolidate and universalize its barbaric rule.” (Lawyers 
Conference to Lift the Embargo—Noyv. 19-20, 1938.) 


Frank P. Walsh, Attorney 

“In that moment of history this country was filled with the desire and the 
atmosphere and the thought of peace from which came a pacific movement. We 
laid down a rule of conduct and we know that that rule has been followed out. 
Until we change that rule this country will be imperiled and we will have blood 
upon our own conscience.” (Lawyers Conference to Lift the Embargo—Nov. 
19-20, 1938. ) 

William E. Dodd, Former U. 8S. Ambassador to Germany 

“But in passing this so-called neutrality law, we were helping the rebel Franco 
to overthrow the Spanish democracy and therefore helping Hitler and Mus- 
solini and have been doing so for nearly two years. 

“T think that if we can do anything to persuade our Government to abandon 
our so-called neutrality act because it helps Franco, and does not help the 
government which we have duly recognized and to which we have sent an 
Ambassador, we will be doing a great service to the cause of democracy.” (Law- 
yers Conference to Lift the Embargo—Nov. 19-20, 1938.) 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor, New York University 

“IT am emphatically in favor of lifting the embargo on munitions shipments 
to Spain. * * * Iam beginning to wonder how we can maintain our claim 
to being a democratic country while we continue to refuse aid to a recognized 
government which is fighting a critical battle for democracy.” 

Rt. Rev. Robert B. Cooden, Episcopal Suffragan Bishop, Los Angeles 

“The present situation is a disgrace to our country. We stand for one thing 
and support its opposite.” 

Rt. Rev. Thomas Jenkins, Episcopal Bishop of Nevada 

“It seems to me the time has arrived when the United States might, with 
credit to itself and helpfulness to the cause of world democracy, favorably con- 
sider lifting the arms embargo in the interest of the Loyalist defense of Spain.” 
Matthew J. Burns, President, Int'l Brotherhood Paper Makers 

“It seems to me that the issue of Democracy versus Dictatorship is the ques- 
tion of the hour. The whole course of human history and destiny, it seems 
to me, is bound up in this issue and I recommend that local unions act fa- 
vorably upon the appeal to lift the embargo.” 

Arthur Pritchett, President int’l Woodworkers of America 

“Please be assured of my wholehearted support in the spirit and letter of the 
resolution (to lift the Embargo on Spain).” 

Miguel Garriga, Vice President, Hotel Restaurant Employees 

“By lifting the embargo wet can give a sister democracy the arms to defend 
herself.” 

Charles A, Beard, Dean of American Historians 


“The embargo was a violation of the plain decency of the international law 
in the beginning and never should have been imposed.” 
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Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, Bishop, San Francisco, and Area 
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“If Spain loses to fascists the United States Government will be largely re- 


sponsible for the outcome. 


That is a moral tragedy which we must escape.” 


Charles J. Hendley, President, N. Y. State Federation of Teachers 
“On behalf of ten thousand Union teachers in New York State I urge that 


the embargo against the Spanish government be lifted. 
lated our traditional policy of neutrality. 


of a friendly nation.” 
Rt. 
Southwest 
“Tl am in full accord... 


The embargo has vio 
Its effect has been to aid the enemies 


Rev. E. Thomas Demby, Episcopal Suffragan Bishop, in Arkansas and 


in the matter of lifting the Spanish embargo.” 


Mary McLeod Bethune, Head, Negro Div., Nat'l Youth Administration 


“Democracy cannot permit unending aggression against it. 
Czechoslovakia, 
. The hard fact is that by our embargo against Spain we are giving 
aid to Hitler and Mussolini and all they stand for. 


failed. China, Austria, 


ure... 


Ethiopia, 


Appeasement has 


Spain witness its fail 


Our embargo is helping to 


destroy a Republic which stands as a powerful bulwark against the Fascist 


Plans.” (Feb. 2, 1939). 
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Lewis Merrill, President, United Office 
and Professional Workers of America 

Morris Muster, President, United Fur 
niture Workers of America 

Harold Pritchett, President, Int’l Wood 
workers of America 

A. Philip Randolph, President, Brother 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters 

Mervyn Rathbone, President, American 
Communications Association 

Marcel Scherer, International Organ 
izational Director, Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians 

A. F. Whitney, President, Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen 

Charles Zimmerman, Vice-President. 
International Ladies Garment Work 
ers Union 
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Hon. Charles Bilous 

S. John Block 

Louis B. Boudin 

James L. Brewer 

Hon. Smith W. Brookhart 
Prof. Leslie H. Buckler 
Prof. Michael N. Chanalls 
Prof. Morris R. Cohen 
Hon. Maurice P. Davidson 
John P. Davis 

Hon. Hubert T. Delaney 
Osmond K. Fraenkel 
Walter Frank 

Judge Milton E. Gibbs 


Joseph Achron 
Clarence Adler 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Mare Blitzstein 
Eddy Brown 
John Alden Carpenter 
Samuel Chotzinoff 
Manuel Compinsky 
Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge 
Aaron Copeland 
Walter Damrocsh 
Olin Downes 
Jessica Dragonette 
P. W. Dykema 
Lehman Engel 
Rudolph Ganz 
Percy Goetschius 


Louis Adamic 
Franklin P. Adams 
Maxwell Anderson 
Sherwood Anderson 
Kathrine Anthony 
Brooks Atkinson 
Margaret Culkin Banning 
Harry Elmer Barnes 
Ernest Sutherland Bates 
Carleton Beals 

Robert Benchley 
Stephen Vincent Benet 
William Rose Benet 
Bruce Bliven 

Louis Bromfield 

Van Wyck Brooks 
Pearl S. Buck 
Erskine Caldwell 
Henry Seidel Canby 
John Chamberlain 
Marquis Childs 
George S. Counts 
George Creel 

Countee Cullen 

‘aul de Kruif 

Floyd Dell 

John Dewey 


89965—51— 


LAWYERS 


Dean Leon Green 

Prof. Harold C. Havig- 
hurst 

Arthur Garfield Hays 

Hon. Henry T. Hunt 

Prof. Samuel Guy Inman 

Hon. Stanley M. Isaacs 

Judge Robert W. Kenney 

Judge Dorothy Kenyon 

Hon. Paul J. Kern 

Judge Arthur Le Sueur 

Leo J. Linder 

Hon. Nathan R. Margold 

Newbold Morris, Jr. 


MUSICIANS 


Aaron Gorodetzky 
Morton Gould 
Alfred Hertz 
Louise Homer 
Sascha Jacobson 
William Kincaid 
Ray Lev 

Misch Levitzki 
Josef Lhevinne 
Rosina Lhevinne 
Otto Luening 
David Mannes 
Daniel Gregory Mason 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Henry ‘Michauc 
George Miquelle 
Micha Mischakoff 
Walter Piston 


WRITERS 


John Dos Passos 
Theodore Dreiser 
Irwin Edman 
Clifton Fadiman 
Henry Pratt Fairchild 
William Faulkner 
Edna Ferber 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Louis Fischer 
Waldo Frank 

John Gunther 
Margaret Halsey 
Lillian Hellman 
Dashiell Hammett 
Ernest Hemingway 
Granville Hicks 
Sidney Howard 
Langston Hughes 
Horace Kallen 

H. V. Kaltenborn 
George S. Kaufman 
Rockwell Kent 
Freda Kirchwey 
Arthur Kober 
Oliver LaFarge 
Max Lerner 
Archibald MacLeish 


Hon. Patrick H. O'Brien 
Isadore Polier 

Lee Pressman 

Harold Riegelman 
Mortimer Riemer 

Prof. Malcolm Sharp 
Dean Francis M. Shea 
Prof. Wesley A. Sturges 
Maurice Sugar 

Dean William Taylor 
Frank P. Walsh 

Judge James H. Wolfe 


Elizabeth Quaile 
Wallingford Rieger 
Paul Robeson 

L. Saminsky 

Ilva Schkolnik 
Henry N. Schmidt 
Friedrich Schorr 
Roger Sessions 
Fabian Sevitzky 
Alexander Smallens 
Nikolai Sokoloff 
Sigmund Spaeth 
Sidney Sukoenig 
Helen Teschner-Tas 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Efrem Zimbalist 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Christopher Morley 
Lewis Mumford 
Kathleen Norris 
Clifford Odets 

Dorothy Parker 

Elliot Paul 

Charles Poore 

Kilmer Rice 

Charles Edward Russell 
Vida D. Scudder 
Edwin Seaver 

George Seldes 

Vincent Sheean 

Upton Sinclair 

George Soule 

John Steinbeck 

Maxwell S. Stewart 
Leland Stowe 

Dorothy Thompson 
James Thurber 

Car! Van Doren 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
Charles Erskine Scott 
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Gordon Allport 
J. F. Brown 


Harry W. Crane 
John F. Dashiell 
Leonard W. Dobb 
Franklin Fearing 
James J. Gibson 
Ralph H. Gundlach 


E. R. Guthrie 


Brewster 


Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown 
Rev. Raymond Calkins 
Rev. Henry E. Cobb 
Bishop Francis Cushman 
Sherwood Eddy 

Rey. Frederick May Eliot 
Bishop Charles K. 


Gilbert 


Rey. Charles W. Gilkey 
Rev. William EB. Gilroy 
Rey. L. O. Hartman 





Thomas 
George Baehr 


Edward K. Barsky 


Ernst P. Boas 


Jacques J. Bronfendbren- 


ner 
Irving Busch 


Walter B. Cannon 
Anton J. Carlson 


Percival Bailey 


Frederick Amassa Coller 


Carl F. Cori 


Harvey Cushing 


Jessie Binford 


Prof. Sophinisba Breck- 


enridge 


M. Antoinette Cannon 


Charlotte Carr 


Courtney Dinwiddie 
Douglas Falconer 
Dr. Sheldon Glueck 


Sophie Hardy 


George W. Hartmann 





Bishop Julius W. Atwood 
Rey. Dwight J. Bradley 
Rev. W. Russell Bowie 
Bishop Chauncey B. 


A. Addis 





Harry Helson 
Clark L. Hull 
Max L. Hutt 
J. R. Kantor 


Otto Klineberg 
Arthur Korhauser 


I. Krechevsky 


Herbert S. Langfeld 
Robert B. MacLeod 
Norman R. F. Maier 


Hough 


Rabbi Edward L. Israel 
Bishop Thomas Jenkins 
Rey. John Paul Jones 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper 
Rey. Moses R. Lovett 
Rev. Halford E. Luccock 
Rey. J. A. MacCallum 
Rev. Charles 8. 


MacFarland 


Bishop Francis J. 


McConnell 


Rev. Oscar Maurer 
Rey. Reinhold Niebuhr 


Leo Eloesser 


Haven Emerson 
Joseph Erlanger 
Thomas M. French 
Harry Goldblatt 
Evarts A. Graham 


Andrew C,. Ivy 


Reuben L. Kahn 
Samuel J. Kopetzky 
Carl H. Lenhart 
Phoebus A. Levene 
Samuel A. Levine 





PSYCHOLOGISTS 


CLERGY MEN 


Rev. Ivan Lee Holt 
Dean Lynn Harold 


DOCTORS OF MEDICINE 


David J. Davis 


SOCIAL WORKERS 
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In a survey made by the League of American Writers in 1938, 418 writers, 98 


percent said they favored the Loyalists, 1.75 percent were neutral, and one quar- 
ter of one percent pro-Franco. 


Karl Muenzinger 
Gardner Murphy 
Christian Ruckmick 
T. C. Sehneirla 
John F. Shepard 
Stevenson Smith 
Edward ©. Tolman 
George B. Vetter 
Goodwin Watson 
William R. Wilson 











Paddock 


Bishop L. Parsons 

Rev. Harold C. Phillips 
Rev. Daniel A. Poling 
Rev. Julius S. Seebach 
Rev. John van Schaick 
Rev. Guy Emery Shipler 
Rev. William Spofford 
Rabbi Milton Steinberg 
Rev. Worth Tippy 

Rev. Harry F. Ward 
Rev. Luther Weigle 
Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise 





Leo Loeb 


Arno B. Luckhardt 
L. H. Neuburgh 
William H. Park 


John P. Peters 
E. C. Rosenow 


Florence R. Sabin 


Bela Schick 


Henry FE. Sigerist 


John Sundwall 


T. Wingate Todd 
C. E. A. Winslow 
Milton C, Winternitz 





Helen Hall 


Helen M. Harris 


Joel Hunter 


Elsie Voorhees Jones 
Dr. Paul Kellogg 


Jacobs Kepees 


Dr. John A. Kingsbury 
Dr. Edward C. Lindeman 
Owen R. Lovejoy 


Dr. Solomon Lowenstein 


Sydney Maslen 


Eulah Belle Orr 


Mildred Potts 


sertha C. Reynolds 
Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Linton B. Swift 
Mary Van Kleeck 


Lillian Wald 





Bishop Robert L. 
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Eleanor Copenhaver 
Anderson 

George Biddle 

Dr. Algernon D. Black 

Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis 

Margaret Bourke-White 

Carrier Chapman Catt 

George Creel 

Aaron Douglas 

William Gropper 

Roswell G. Ham 


AND AMONG OTHERS 


August Ji Hovorka 
Edward L. Israel 
Mrs. H. V. Kaltenborn 
Joseph P. Lash 

Emil Lengyel 

Burgess Meredith 
Philip Merivale 
Marion Miller 

Oscar E. Maurer 

Paul Muni 

Marion Edward Parks 
Mrs. Edgerton Parsons 


Mrs. Lena Madison 
Phillips 

Henrietta Roelofs 

Sylvia Sidney 

Katherine Terrill 

Mrs. Harrison Thomas 

Paul H. Todd 

Harold G. Urey 

Stuyvesant Van Veen 

Orson Welles 

Max Yergan 

Art Young 


COLLECTIVE STATEMENTS 
5,000 American lawyers 


“The embargo constitutes a reversal of traditional American foreign policy: 
it weakens the authority of international law and the sanctity of treaties; it 
aids insurrection, promotes armed revolt, and encourages military aggression 
against lawfully constituted governments” (petition to President Roosevelt, 
March 1938). 


148 American writers 


“If America raised the embargo on Spain it would not only act in its capacity 
as a defender of freedom and democracy in this hemisphere, it would take a 
decisive step in protecting one of the few remaining democracies in Europe and 
strike a serious blow at the Nazi plans for world domination. Moreover, rais- 
ing the embargo on Spain would be an immediate and practical defense of the 
Catholics and Jews in Germany” (letter to President Roosevelt, January 6, 1939). 
106 leading American musicians 

“The continued existence of the embargo serve only to aid the forces of ag- 
gression and international lawlessness which are already threatening our sister 
Republics of South America. As musicians devoted to the ideals of culture, 
democracy, and liberty, we have an especial interest in preventing the spread of 
fascism which has already destroyed much of the finest artistic achievement 
in the countries it dominates” (letter to President Roosevelt, January 23, 1939). 


70 leading social workers 


“We believe that steps must be taken promptly to end the collaboration of the 
United States with the aggressor nations, a position which we unforunately 
hold as long as we keep an embargo on the legally elected government of the 
Spanish Republic” (Letter to President Roosevelt, January 8, 1939). 


30 distinguished psychologists 


“As scientists interested in the welfare of democracy we protest against an 
act which effectively imposes an embargo upon the democratic government of 
Spain * * * we trust that nothing will deter you from observing by appro- 
priation action the overwhelming popular sentiment in the United States against 
this embargo act” (letter to President Roosevelt, December 31, 1938). 

94 leading Americans 

“By establishing normal commercial relations with the government of Spain 
we would give new courage and hope to millions in every country whose faith in 
democratic governments recent have so profoundly disturbed. The United States 
owes it to itself, to the Spanish people, and to the security and freedom of the 


world to lift the embargo against the Spanish government” (letter to President 
Roosevelt, November 9, 1938). 


92 distinguished Americans 


“We ask in the name of decency and humanity that this discrimination be 
ended as can be done without the slightest prejudice to our essential neutrality” 
(letter to President Roosevelt, April 6, 1938). 


Members National Academy Science 


“We believe that giving the Spanish Republic an opportunity to defend its 
country more effectively against the spread of fascism would be an act in de- 
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fense of world democracy and American freedom” (letter sent to President Roo- 
sevelt, April 28, 1938). 


Faculty Northwestern University 


“The embargo against Spain, whatever its original purpose, has clearly proved 
a failure as a measure of neutrality” (May 9, 19388). 


196 Pacific Coast University Teachers 
“The embargo against Spain has had the effect of aiding insurrection, and of 


permitting the prosecution of a war which may not only overwhelm Republican 
Spain but engulf democratic institutions throughout the world” May 1938). 
69 faculty members, Yale University 

“The members of the faculty of Yale University whose names appear below 
urge that immediate steps be taken to lift the embargo on the shipment of arms 
to the recognized government of Spain. We protest the flagrant unfairness 
of a policy which plainly acts to cripple the friendly democratic government of 
the Spanish people in its courageous struggle against the Rebels and their Fas- 
cist allies” (petition to President Roosevelt, June 26, 1938). 


National Federation Settlements 


“We urge President Roosevelt and Congress to lift the embargo. If there 
is any doubt about where to put it, we recommend that it be transferred to 
Hitler’s Reich and kept there until at least the Nazi government agrees to let 
is persecuted fugitives take their possessions with them as some foothold in 
starting life afresh under freedom” (at a meeting of the government body in New 
York, December 4, 1938). 


Faculty members of Oberlin College 


“Because we believe in democracy and beeause we are opposed to fascism 
and because democratic Spain is a victim of fascist aggression und deserves our 
sympathy, and because a fascist victory in Spain would further jeepardize 
the peace of the world and the future of democracy, we, the undersigned members 
of the faculty of Oberlin College, add our names to the growing number of 
American citizens who ask you to lift the embargo against republican Spain” 
(petition to President Roosevelt, January 21, 1939). 


34 faculty members, University of Illinois 


“We specially urge removal of embargo on sale of munitions to Spanish gov- 
ernment, thus conforming to past and present American policy of comity and 
neighborliness and allowing brave men to defend on more equal terms their 
natural liberty and democratic institutions.” 


Republican Members, House Foreign Affairs Committee 


“We have no objection to the sale of airplanes produced in this country to any 
nation with which we have diplomatic relations” (New York Times, February 3, 
1939). 


STATEMENTS BY ORGANIZATIONS 


Young Women’s Christian Association 


“Inasmuch as the action of the President of the United States in declaring an 
embargo on materials of war to Spain * * * was taken at a time when other 
nations were engaged in setting up a plan of nonintervention with hope of local- 
izing the war in Spain and preventing an international conflict and 

Inasmuch as this nonintervention policy has not succeeded in preventing 
participation of outside nations in the Spanish war so that the embargo by the 
United States has proved discriminatory against one party of the conflict, 

Be it resolved that the Young Women’s Christian Association request the 
l’resident of the United States to raise immediately the embargo on war mate- 
rials for Spain” (adopted in national convention, April 1988). 

Conference, Cause and Cure of War* 

“The 1939 conference draws attention to the tragic result of the operations 
of the Neutrality Act in regard to Spain. The continuation of the embargo in 
‘iew of the failure of the nonintervention plan which the act of the United 
States was intended to strengthen has placed the United States in the position 
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of discriminating against the legitimate government to the advantage of the 
opposition” (*Representing 11 organizations with 9,000,000 members. Adopted 
at Washington, D. C., January 1939). 


American Philosophical Association 


“There is no precedent in international law and democracy for such diserim- 
ination as the United States has employed against a friendly power . . . if Franco 
and his allies win in Spain there looms a serious possibility that there will soon 
be no more European philosophy and culture worthy of the name” (Western 
Division, April 1938). 

American Legion 


“We ask that some definite action be taken by our Government to lift the 
embargo against Spain” (Unknown Soldier Post, Paragould, Ark., January 7, 
1939). 

New York East Annual Conference M. EB. Church 

“Whereas, we feel the aggression of Germany and Italy in Spain is an unwar- 
ranted violation of a democratically elected government, and 

Whereas, we oppose aggressive warfare and 

Whereas, we have diplomatic relations with the regularly elected government 
of Spain, 

Be it resolved, that we encourage normal economic relations with this sister 
democracy to the end that she may defend herself against unwarranted aggres- 
sion, and 

Be it further resolved that we urge the Senate Foreign Relaitons Committee 
: to lift the embargo on Loyalist Spain” (adopted at Brooklyn, N. Y., May 17, 
1938). 

Committee Concerted Peace Efforts 

“We are in wholehearted agreement with his (President Roosevelt) analysis 
of the growing threats of aggression, of the mounting dangers to the institutions 
of religion, democracy and international good faith, and of the unfortunate 
results of a neutrality policy which may encourage aggression and penalize its 
victims” (leaders of 15 national peace organizations, January 12, 1939). 
Labor’s Non-Partisan's League 


“We urge the immediate lifting of the embargo against Spain, which is being 
used by aggressor nations to strangle our sister democracy” (Newark committee, 
January 12, 1939). 


Painters, decorators, paperhangers 

“The time has come to pass, when all progressive trade union movements feel it 
vitally necessary to stand shoulder to shoulder with our brothers in war ridden 
Spain. The plague of fascism is not localized in Spain, we must heed ourselves 
that it may never get further, and that it shall be halted forever in Loyalist Spain. 

“The greatest that the American trade unions can do, is to assure that the 
Neutrality Act is revoked, and that Spain shall, through this means, be able to 
strengthen itself to defeat the concerted action of the Rome-Berlin axis” (Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, District Council 
> , y = « 
No, 18, Brooklyn, N. ¥., January 7, 1939). 
International Woodworkers of America 

“We request our elected representatives in both State and Federal Governments 
to nullify and appeal all existing legislation and policies interfering with ship- 
ments of arms and materials to Spain, and request that this embargo shall be 
lifted to allow the shipments of arms to the democratic nation of Spain” (consti- 
tutional convention, Seattle, Washington, September 12-17, 1938). 
National Federation of Settlements 

“We believe that the inconsistency and ineptitude of American policy and law 

* * yun counter to the hope of peace in the world and in the preservation of 

democracy, we believe the embargo on Spain should be lifted now * * * in 


the name of decency * * * and discrimination” (annual conference, Pitts- 
burgh, June 1—5, 1938). 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America 

American Artists’ Congress 

American Association of Agricultural, 
Cannery, Packing and Allied Workers 
Union 

American Communications Association 

American Federation of Paper Workers 
of America 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Friends of Spanish Democ- 
racy 

American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy 

American Relief Committee for the Vic- 
tims of Italian Fascism 

American Security League 

American Student Union 

American Unitarian Association 

Boys Brotherhood Republic, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis 

Colorado Progressive Federation 

Columbia University Faculty Com- 
mittee for Peace and Intellectual 
Freedom 

Committee on Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Church Association 

Community Church, Boston 

Conference on Pan-American Democ- 
racy 

Descendents of the American Revolu- 
tion, N. Y. C. 

Federation of Architects, 
Chemists and Technicians 

Federation of German American Clubs 

Federation of Faculty Committees for 
Aid to the Spanish People 

Freethinkers of America 

Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade 

International Fur Workers of the 
United States and Canada 

International Juridical Association, 
win: 

International Labor Defense 

International Wood Workers of Ameica 

International Workers Order 

Lawyers’ Committee on American Re- 
lations With Spain 


Engineers, 


EDITORIAL 
New York Times 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


League of American Writers 

League of Nations Associations, Com- 
mittee for Greater New York 

Lithuanian Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy 

Los Angeles Conference, representing 37 
organizations 

Mass Cooperative Co., Michigan 

Medical Bureau and North American 
Committee To Aid Spanish Democracy 

Methodists Federation for Social Serv- 
ice 

Motion Picture Artists’ Committee 

National Conference of Jewish Juniors 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Lawyers’ Guild 

National “Lift the Embargo” Confer- 
ence, representing 98 organizations 
and 46 trade-union bodies 

Nature Friends of America 

New England Methodists Conference 

New Theatre of Philadelphia 

Norwood Labor Party, Norwood, Ohio 

Peoples’ Lobby 

Pennsylvania Farmers’ Provisional 
Committee for Progressive Legisla- 
tion 

Progressive Commonwealth Federation 
of California 

Progressive Women’s Council 

Southern Conference on Human 
fare, Youth Section 

Spanish Confederated Societies 

Supreme Council—383rd Degree Scot- 
tish Rite—Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction 

Teachers’ Union of Howard University 

Theatre Arts Committee 

Trade Union Resolutions urging the lift- 
ing of the Embargo have been passed 
by 1,377 trade-union locals represent- 
ing fifty-five internationals of both 
A. F. of L. and C, 1. O. 

Universality Church, Hoopeston, Il. 
World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches 
Workers Alliance of New York and 

Washington, D. C. 
Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit 
Young Judea, Executive Committee 


Wel- 


COMMENT 


“It is nothing short of mad folly that we should choose deliberately to handicap, 


in time of need, those nations which share our deep faith in the democratic sys- 
tem and which hold the line of defense against the philosophy of dictatorship and 
tyranny which would crush all that we believe in and all that makes possible our 
kind of life.’ (March 20, 1938.) 


La Voce Del Popolo 


“In America they say that the embargo on arms for Spain represents 
neutrality; but instead it represents partiality. And it is clear to whoever 
wants to see it. . Military materials cannot be sent directly to Spain because 
there is the embargo. But Italy, Germany, and Portugal have taken it upon 
themselves to make these purchases for the Spanish fascists, and to even furnish 
credit. . On the other side there is no one who openly hazards to make these 
purchases on a large scale for Republican Spain, because the democratic nations 
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are afraid to disturb the ‘European peace’ at least as long as their own skins are 
not touched. . . . Therefore all this embargo reduces itself to partiality, instead 
of neutrality. To make it impartial there should be included in the embarbo all 
the nations who are obviously connected with one side or the other.”” (Monsignor 
Giuseppe Ciaricchi, editor. Jan. 27, 1989.) 


Chicago Daily News 


“The action is un-American. It is neither neutral nor fair and it is as perilous 
as itis unnecessary.” (May 14, 1938.) 


Greensboro (North Carolina) News 


“It is fairly generally assumed that the attitude of neutrality might have heen 
changed but for a conclusion that the Spanish government was already defeated, 
and its forces could not, in any event, continue the struggle much longer. But 
they continued, and continue to resist; their territory cut in half, their food 
supply reduced to the extent that danger of starvation confronts twelve million 
people.” (Nov. 16, 1938.) 


St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times 


“In Spain the effect of our embargo on arms shipments has been to furnish 
Franco’s nationalists with American supplies shipped through Germany and 
other countries, while denying these supplies to the Republican government. It 
is this very fact which has stimulated the present movement to lift the embargo.” 
(May 6, 1938.) 

New York Herald-Tribune 

“It [the embargo] was originally applied to Spain, not as a device to preserve 
us from entanglement in the fighting, of which there has at no time been any 
serious danger, but as a means of aligning the United States with the British non- 
intervention policy. That policy is nearly dead, and it would doubtless be pre- 
ferable if the United States now recovered its freedom of action by abanoning 
the embargoes.” (May 6, 1938.) 

“When Mussolini threatens the French with war if they reopen the border, the 
threat is at least real enough to justify a pause; against the United States, on 
the other hand, the threat is futile, yet the United States continues to embargo 
exports... .” (Jan. 20, 1939.) 


Washington (D. C.) Post 


“Certainly it is of very dubious propriety, under international law, for this 
country to apply an arms embargo impartially against a friendly government 
and against those who seek to overthrow it by rebellion. The precedent is one 
which tends to encourage revolt against duly constituted authority and may 
rise to plague us in future. * * * And a Franco victory would make a 
Fascist springboard of the Iberian Peninsula, including Portugal as well as 
Spain, extending to the Azores, the Canary Islands and other potential air and 
submarine bases pointing toward South America. * * * There is undoubt- 
edly cause for concern in the inability of many Americans to see that every mile 
which Franco gains in Catalonia brings fascism nearer to the New World, makes 
its immunity from totalitarian doctrines less secure.” (Jan. 15, 1939.) 

“As for us, Spain would be the ideal propagandist base for Federal agitation 
in Latin America directed against the United States. For having failed to see 
that possibility and done nothing to prevent it, indeed for having through our 
embargo policy acted as the unwitting allies of Germany and Italy, we may have 
to pay a terrific price. By ignoring the Spanish factor, years of intense and 
heart-breaking labors in the field of Pan-American relations may be undone.” 
(Jan. 24, 1939.) 


Bethlehem (Pa.) Bulletin 


“What it (the embargo) did do, was to make it far more difficult for the Gov- 
ernment of Spain to secure munitions to defend itself against a rebellion 
fomented and aided by European dictators who threw into Spain unlimited 
amounts of munitions and armies of their trained soldiery. * * * The 
whole thing is a striking illustration of the need of thinking through these pro- 
posed laws before enacting them. We speak of hysteria among school children 
but we grown folks are subject to it and certainly Congress is an apt victim.” 
(May 25, 1938.) 


Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian 


“Thus the total effect has been decidedly in Franco's favor. * * * It is 
a disgraceful attitude for a country to take which traditionally has aided the 
oppressed.” (May 6, 1938.) 
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Roanoke (Va.) World 


“The unsatisfactory neutrality act that belies its own name by being in fact 
an act for aid of aggressor nations.” (May 7, 1938.) 


Indiana (Pa.) Gazette 


“* * * One of Roosevelt's two or three most influential foreign affairs ad- 


visers says, ‘We are about as neutral as if we had sent the Marine Corps to 
fight for Franco.” (May 7, 1988.) 
Dallas Morning News 

“The more victories Franco wins, the less popular he seems to be in the United 
States. Even many Catholics now realize that the rebel chief is no dependable 
friend of their church. His allies, without whom his rebellion would probably 
have collapsed long ago, are Hitler, Mussolini, and the Moorish mercenaries— 
certainly none of them known as supporters of any brand of Christianity. The 
Loyalists, nearly all of whom are Catholics, offer more hope for the preservation 
of freedom of worship in Spain. Perhaps the most potent factor in turning 
American sympathy away from Franco, however, is the danger of his establish- 
ing in Spain a totalitarian dictatorship dominated by Hitler or Mussolini. 
Such a step would not only be a blow to democracy in Europe but a threat to 
the Monroe Doctrine and to United States influence in Latin America. A Fas- 
cist Spain might evoke imitation in some of the South American countries that 
once were Spanish colonies and still derive much of their cultural inspiration 
from that country.” (Jan. 5, 1939.) 


Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 


“Modification of our embargo at this time would undoubtedly be regarded 
as an unfriendly gesture by Germany and Italy, but they regard us as unfriendly 
anyway. And if our sale of weapons to the hard-pressed Loyalists was made 
on a cash-and-carry basis, it is difficult to see how this could involve us in war 
with anyone. * * * Let it be remembered that the Spanish war was made 
subject to our neutrality act through an amendment to that act, passed in a 
moment of hysteria, when the national mood was definitely isolationist. To- 
day that mood is altogether different, and President Roosevelt is taking the 
lead in gestures designed to curb the dictators.” (Jan. 20, 1939.) 

“Unless there is a complete shift in the position of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, the Loyalists will have to go on fighting without the weapons 
and materials which they are entitled under international law to buy from 
the United States.” (Jan. 23, 1939.) 


Vew York Sun 


“Every word that is said by the American Friends of Spanish Democracy in 
their protest against the miscalied Neutrality Act in their petition for its amend- 
ment is true; every word of condemnation they utter has been unreservedly 
earned by the statute in its operation. It aids the strong against the weak 
and hamstrings the United States in the performance of its functions. * * * 
Kecognition of the truth of this denunciation of the law does not require partisan- 
ship in the struggle in Spain; it calls only for acknowledgment of the facts” 
(Feb. 17, 1938). 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer 

“The Spanish embargo was enacted specially for one war, embodying a prin- 
ciple wholly at variance with traditional policy. It was intended to promote 
neutrality, but actually it trust our influence on one side” (Jan. 25, 1939). 


Pauls Valley (Okla.) Democrat 
“The people of the United States should refuse to play the game of Italy and 


Germany. They should demand that the United States Government lift its 
embargo on the shipment of munitions to Spain” (Jan. 24, 1939). 


Worcester (Lass.) Gazette 


“There are plenty of Frenchmen to tell him (Foreign Minister Bonnet) that 
Mussolini is winning in Spain because France and England and the United States 
along with them have been maintaining an embargo against the Spanish Govern- 


ment” (Jan. 25, 19389). 
Martins Ferry (Ohio) Times 


“The kind of nonintervention which enabled the Nazi-Fascist powers to 
intervene with war materials in quantity and several army divisions while the 
democracies, so-called, stayed out” (Jan. 26, 1989). 
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Christian Science Monitor 

“A Fascist victory there would have unfavorable repercussions in Spanish- 
speaking America. Proposals for repeal of the so-called neutrality laws have 
been interpreted us voicing increased interest in the future of popular government 
in Spain” (Jan. 16, 1939). 

“Yet if the great democracies will do nothing for the people of Spain, the 
liberty-loving men and women of Spain still have done much for the democracies. 
By their amazing courage, by their refusal to weigh the overwhelming material 
disadvantages of a diplomatically isolated position in the scale with a determina- 
tion to withstand tyranny, by an endurance that could come only from a convie- 
tion of the pricelessness of liberty and a sense of the odiousness of its alternative, 
they have inspired free peoples everywhere with a deeper knowledge of their 
own potentialities. They have indicated what sort of support democratic repre- 
sentative government the world over can expect from those who have once 
glimpsed its benefits” (Jan. 26, 1939). 


The New Republic 


“But our official policy toward Spain has corresponded not in the least to this 
division of opinion. It has certainly not favored the legal government. It 
hasn’t even been neutral, considering that no arms can be exported into Loyalist 
territory, whereas they can be freely shipped to Naples and Hamburg for trans- 
shipment to Franco. Barcelona needs American airplane motors and needs them 
desperately, but the only way they get there is in the German planes that bomb 
the city. In other words, American policy toward Spain has been determined 
by a pressure group that represents not more than a sixth of the American votes” 
(Jan. 11, 1939). 

The Nation 

“We could help prevent their conquest of Spain—the key both to their further 
advance in Europe and to their cultural and economic invasion of South America— 
by lifting the embargo which is strangling the government forces. * * * 
Public opinion, we believe, is ready to support such measures, for it now realizes 
that if we fail to arrest the incendiaries we shall be forced to help put out the 
fire’ (Jan. 7, 1989). 

The Churchman 

“Why not lift the embargo against Spain, which has so certainly helped the 
rebels? In the Gallup poll eighty-three percent of the Protestants favored the 
legal government. Letters from them to Washington would do much * * *,” 
(Jan. 15, 1939.) 


Advance 

“Is it ‘neutrality’ to embargo a legally recognized government with which 
we (theoretically, at least) have friendly relations? Yet that is exactly what 
the American Congress succeeded in doing when it amended the neutrality law 
in January to apply to the Spanish civil war.” (March 1, 1937.) 


Zions Herald 


“The Loyalists have fought valiantly to save the Spanish nation form inner 
rebellion and the machinations of the two outside powers—Italy and Germany. 
From the beginning, however, the government forces have been handicapped 
for lack of trained manpower and ammunition and by the half-hearted co- 
operation of world powers which should have been on the side of liberty.” 
(Feb. 1, 1989.) 


The Presbyterian Tribune 
“It is difficult for us to imagine how anyone can feel aught but intense distress 
at the fact that Germany and Italy can obtain arms for war on the Spanish 


government from us while there is an embargo on arms to that government.” 
(Feb. 2, 1939.) 


ANALYSIS OF THE 1939 SuRVEY OF AMERICAN OPINION ON SPAIN BY THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC OPINION 
February 1937: zercent 
Pro-Loyalist 
Pro-Franco 
Today: 
Pe hO-asNI Abdi) oe 
Pro-Franco____-_~- 
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A separate tabulation, based on religious affiliation, revealed the following: 


Protestants: 
Fe Ua i Asani keh deed reh Skbenreiicec ew ta alicia hele tren ap tise bNlskolee ahaa 
Pro-Franco 
Catholics: 
Pro-Loyalist 
Pro-Franco 
Thus out of 10 Catholics, 4 favor Franco, 3 favor neither side, and 3 favor 
the Loyalists. A majority of Catholics do not favor Franco. To continue the 
embargo, which all admit favors Franco, is therefore to permit American policy 
toward Spain to be determined by a small articulate pressure group, representing 
a very small fraction of effective voting population. 
This material has been compiled and published by the Coordinating Committee 
to Lift the Embargo, Rev. Herman F. Reissig, Secretary, Room 201, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, through all statements made herein can be verified. 


BULLETIN OF THE COORDINATING COMMITTEE TO LIFT THE SPANISH 
EMBARGO 


Ambassador Jessup. The full text of that letter, Mr. Chairman, 
makes it quite clear that the letter was written in support of an earlier 
letter to the Times published on January 21, 1939, and written by 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson, who also opposed the embargo. 

Inasmuch as that letter was in the public domain and had been 
printed in the New York Times, the Coordinating Committee or any 
committee, or any individual, could and did use it t without my knowl- 
edge and consent. They never asked me about it, and I never knew 
anything about it until it appeared here. 

Its use in this way obviously removes it, Mr. Chairman, from the 
realm of any evidence of any affiliation between me and the committee. 

There are several curious things about this photostat. I have 
called attention to the fact that Mr. Bur lingham and I appear here in 
solitary splendor, as it were, being the two authorities that the Coordi- 
nating Committee was app: rently using as a lever to lift the embargo. 

While there is an element of flattery in this position of lonely emi- 
nence, it is misleading to say the least. Senator McCarthy had pre- 
viously distributed another photostat in which he had four pages in- 
stead of the two which he put into the record here. The other pages 
which he left out this time included a foreword and then a list of 
representative organizations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, as has already been brought out in the hearings 
of this committee, the actual document from which these extracts are 
lifted is a document of some 20 pages which, as has been pointed out, 
contains the statements by Henry L. Stimson, Dorothy Thompson, 
and a great list of people, including Burlingham and Jessup and in- 
cluding also the editorial from leading newspaprs, and the action 
that was pointed out of members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House. 

Senator Brewster. You said the Senate committee, I believe. 

Ambassador Jessup. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you mean in his statement ¢ 

Senator Brewster. Yes; in his statement he has the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Ambassador Jessup. Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs is in- 
correct. 

Senator Brewster. That should be the House committee ? 
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Ambassador Jessur. That should be the House committee. Thank 
you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I was tempted here to use the phrase of the 
Senator from Wisconsin and refer to his photostat as a skinny-ribbed 
skeleton of a file, but that figure of speech would not be accurate since 
even a skeleton has substance and a close relation to reality. 

The Senator’s photostat is a trick composite production from a 
pamphlet which, as I said, was 20 pages in length. 

I think the committee might be reminded of another trick photo- 
graph used in one of Senator McCarthy’s charges. In this pamphlet, 
as 1 have said, and has been brought out here, you have the complete 
indication of the people who were taking a position on this question. 
of the repeal of the embargo. 

I absolutely deny the insinuations of Senator McCarthy that the 
purposes which animated Charles Burlingham and me, or me alone, 
or any of the others, who honestly held the same conviction that I 
do, was to try to get arms sent to the Communists in Spain. 

I was taking a position as an international lawyer sustaining what 
I believed to be the correct position in international law. 

As has been brought out here, if one reads the full text of that letter, 
one gets the argument and the full philosophy of why we felt we 
should not depart from our traditional attitude and should not mix 
ourselves in a civil war in Europe. 

I would say, therefore, Mr. Chairman, in regard to this charge, 
the answer to the two questions are, first, I was definitely not affiliated 
with the organization in any way, shape or form and therefore, sec- 
ondly, it is utterly immaterial and irrelevant whether the organiza- 
tion was subversive at the time in question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in dealing with this matter here in his testi- 
mony before the subcommittee, Senator McCarthy tried to read into 
this advocacy of a hands-off policy as regards the civil war in Spain, 
a particular significance which was somehow keyed to my opposition 
to the sending of arms to Great Britain in October 1939. The Sen- 
ator pointed out, or alleged that this was parallel in both instances to 
the Communists’ position. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin had taken the trouble to follow out 
this thesis, he would perhaps have seen it in its true light, in which 
case I doubt the matter would have been raised before this subcom- 
mittee. 


THE AMERICA FIRST COMMITTEE 


The fact is, Mr. Chairman, and I think it has already been referred 
to here, that prior to December 1941 and from April 1941, I was an 
active member of the America First Committee. That committee 
followed a line which should be well known to any adult in this coun- 
try who could read, from the time of its founding until the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. It never deviated, and I did not deviate, in 
uncompromising opposition to any action by the United States Gov- 
ernment which did not adhere to a strict hands-off policy, whether it 
involved arms to Britain, to France, or to Timbuktu. 

I call the attention of the members of this subcommittee to this stand 
of nonintervention in the war. The America First Committee saw 
it first and held it to the bitter end. 
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The Communists, on the other hand, displayed no such staying 
power in their allegiance to this idea. When the rupture came in 
the relations between the Nazis and the Soviet Union the Communist 
Party did one of its somersaults for which it is noted, and went all-out 
for aid to the Allies. 

A casual glance at the public record of that period will show that 
the America First Committee, including myself as a member, refused 
to permit any such incident as a Nazi-Soviet war to budge it from its 
noninterventionist stand. 

Now, this same question of the Communist line and my attitude 
throughout the war, and my attitude with regard to various things 
‘which are alleged to indicate that I followed a Communist line, are 
matters to which I will want to return. There is a good deal of other 
information which I want to give with regard to my attitude on vari 
ous international questions. 

It seems to me that much of that discussion fitted into a later part. 

At this point I would just like to add—— 

Senator Brewster. May I interrupt, please / 

You did favor lifting the embargo on arms to Spain / 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. But you opposed lifting the embargo on arms 
to Britain? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. That is what I understood to be Mr. MeCarthy’s 
only contention, that it showed a certain inconsistency. That was the 
weight of it, as I understand. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is due to the total incomprehension of 
the legal issues involved which would appear from any study of my 
letters, documents, and articles which have been published. 


THE SPANISH WAR 


The one question in connection with the embargo to Spain, if I may 
continue, had to do with our intervention in a civil war in Europe, 
which was absolutely contrary to our whole policy. 

The other question involved a real issue of neutrality in an actual 
war, which was recognized as a war, where we were a neutral, and 
the question of the imposition of arms embargoes and the shipment of 
arms to belligerents. 

Senator Brewster. Was there any question that both the Commu- 
nists »nd the Fascists were deeply involved in the Spanish War? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Which gave it a somewhat broader significance 
than a civil war; did it not / 

Ambassador Jessup. It still remained a civil war which we said we 
desired to keep out of and did keep out of, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. But your Teeny of how to keep out of it was 
to ship arms to one of the belligerents ¢ 

Ambassador Jessur. I beg your pardon, sir. My theory was not to 
go in actively to prevent shipments to one country or another. 

Senator Brewster. We had the embargo on and you were support- 
ing lifting it ¢ 

Ambassador Jessur. That is correct. I was opposed to the 
embargo. 
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Senator Brewsrer. After it was imposed did you favor lifting it / 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, on that, that if my attitude on the Span- 
ish embargo and aid to Britain and kindred topics during that period 
which has been labeled as pro-Communist by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, if he wants to label it that way he will have to include as well 
people like Gen. Robert Wood, the head of the America First Com- 
mittee, and Colonel McCormick, who publishes the Chicago Tribune, 
one of American First’s ardent supporters. 

Senator Brewster. Is it not somewhat ignominious for you to have 
to draw Colonel MeCormick’s skirts about you? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not do that. I merely say that the fact 
I favored a certain position, if that is an indication IL am pro-Commu- 
nist, is perfectly ridiculous. 

I think, sir, that that disposes of the question of the Spanish 
embargo business, and if I may return to my box score, | would say 
we now have three organizations and no affiliations. 

That is all I have to say about the Spanish embargo, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Have you any questions, Senator F ulbright ? 


BRECKENRIDGE LETTER 


Senator Fu.sricur. I wondered if you could throw any light on the 
so-called Breckenridge letter that Senator McCarthy talked about? 
Perhaps you could c lar ify that for the committee. 

What significance, if any, did it have, bearing on this question ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Frankly, I do not know what significance it 
does have, Senator. There is another letter which was written by 
Prof. Charles Hyde and myself. Hyde had been the Solicitor of 
the Department of State and is the author of the book on international 
law, chiefly as interpreted and applied by the United States, which 
is recognized as the great outstanding authority of the exposition of 
the American view on international law. 

He and I wrote a letter on a technical question involving the law 
of neutrality which was published in the New York ‘Times on Septem- 
ber 21, 1939. It had to do with a technical question of a neutral’s 
change of position in time of war, the question whether that consti- 
tuted unneutral action. 

Now, Mr. Breckenridge—— 

Senator Futsrientr. Who is Mr. Breckenridge ? 

Ambassador Jessup. He was identified yesterday. I cannot give 
you his biography. I think he comes from Kentucky, does he not, 
Senator ¢ 

Senator Brewster. He was attorney for Colonel Lindbergh, was he 
not ? 

Ambassador Jessup. He was very closely connected with Colonel 
Lingbergh. He has been a rather active person in politics. 

Senator Futsricgut. He was once Assistant Secretary for War. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes; and I think at one time he contemplated 
running for the Presidency on a third party ticket, but I cannot re- 
member the details of that. 

I know Colonel Breckenridge. He is a very estimable gentleman. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I think he made a speech supporting 
Senator Byrd in the Democr: utie Convention. I know Mr. Brecken- 
ridge very well, so go ahead and testify. 
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Ambassador Jessup. He was a lawyer and he disagreed with the 
point of view that Mr. Hyde and I expressed. I disagreed with him. 

Senator SParKMAN. May I ask this question to clear it up in my own 
mind ¢ 

Was his letter in answer to the letter which you and Mr. Burling- 
ham signed together, or in answer to the letter which you and Mr. 
Hyde signed together ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. The latter, Senator. 

It will appear, if you will look at the Breckenridge letter which I 
believe is already in the record, and which is printed in the New York 
Times, October 1, 1939, the headline is “Lifting embargo held not un- 
lawful—Views of Drs. Jessup and Hyde declared controverted by the 
former’s previous expressions.” 

That is in response to the letter signed by Charles Hyde and Philip 
Jessup printed in the New York Times on September 1, 1939, at page 
17, which is headed “Legal doubt—Lifting arms ban now is held 
unlawful.” 

That was the opinion which Mr. Hyde and I held and which we ex- 
pressed. 

Now, if the committee wants to take the time to go into the ques- 
tion of whether Mr. Hyde and I or whether Mr. Breckenridge was 
correct in interpreting the law of neutrality, I would like to read the 
letter in toto to explain our views. I do not wish to do that, how- 
ever. 

Senator SparKMAN. I wonder if it would not be well to have that 
letter printed in the record since the other two are in? 

Austatendion Jessup. Very good, sir. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


LETTER OF DOCTORS JESSUP AND HYDE 
{From the New York Times, September 21, 1939] 
LeGaAL Dousnt—Lirt1ng ARMS BAN Now Is Hetp UNLAWFUL 


To the EprTor oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

The Congress about to convene will be called upon to make a momentous deci- 
sion—whether it shall remove the existing embargo on munitions of war to 
belligerent countries. The issue is not merely one of policy; it is rather one of 
law. To put it differently the Congress must first consider and decide whether any 
legal duty rests upon the United States as a neutral not to remove the embargo. 
The decision on this point needs to be taken before any other can be intelligently 
or wisely reached. 

The situation confronting the United States today is sharply different from 
that of a month ago before the war broke out. While peace reigned, no interna- 
tional obstacle hindered Congress from legislating as it might see fit. With the 
outbreak of war, however, the situation changed overnight. The United States 
found itself, and still finds itself, as a neutral burdened with a number of well- 
recognized duties toward all of the warring states. These duties it is not free to 
alter according to its convenience or preference. The fact that these duties are 
owed to a belligerent with whose policies it has no sympathy does not change the 
duties ; it nerely makes it extremely hard for the Nation to keep its balance and 
to be guided by its head rather than its heart. 


OUR DUTIES AS A NEUTRAL 


What are the outstanding duties which the United States as a neutral must 
respect? Here are u few. Its Government must remain strictly impartial, what 
ever be the feelings of the people ; it must not itself furnish aid to any belligerent ; 
it must not take sides in the war; it must not directly or indirectly assist a 
favored belligerent at the expense of its foe. 
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It is true that international law does not normally oblige a neutral state to 
prevent its citizens from exporting munitions of war from its territory. Yet the 
freedom from such an obligation vanishes when once the government of the 
neutral has itself undertaken, as by its statutory law enacted in time of peace, 
to forbid exportations to belligerents and has made the matter of exportation one 
of government control. Thereafter, when war ensues, it requires affirmative 
governmental action to permit exportations of previously forbidden articles from 
neutral territory. 

Hence, relaxation of embargoes after the outbreak of war may in fact and in 
law amount to governmental participation in the conflict. This is obvious if 
or when the reason for removing a particular embargo is to aid the cause of one 
or more of the fighting states which will vastly profit from such action because 
of their command of the seas. In such a situation the neutral purveyor becomes 
the special support or prop of the favored belligerent, and the government as well 
as the people of the neutral becomes in reality a participant in the conflict. Such 
conduct is, under such circumstances, unneutral and is contemptuous of the 
legal duty which the law of nations imposes upon every neutral sovereign. 


EMBARRASSMENT FOR US SEEN 


To be more precise, if the Congress, in order to strengthen the sinews of France 
and England, remove the present embargo so as to enable those powers to gain a 
distinct advantage over their enemy, the United States makes itself in fact the 
ally of those who secure its sustenance. But, more than that, such conduct is 
illegal as well as unneutral and may, if resorted to, place the Nation in a most 
embarrassing and even hypocritical position when it undertakes to assert its 
neutral rights which Secretary Hull recently announced we had not abandoned. 

The precise ground of objection would be that our Government, having in time 
of peace asserted control ever and forbidden the exportation of munitions in 
wars Which might ensue, cannot relax its grip without affirmative congressional 
action ; and that such relaxation, being the direct expression of a notorious desire 
to help a particular cause, constitutes a governmental taking of sides which is 
unneutral and illegal. 


AN ARGUMENT DISCOUNTED 


Thus these two factors—the governmental control already achieved by an act 
of Congress and a governmental desire to relax that control so as to help France 
and England—would combine to produce a result that the opposing belligerent, 
Germany, would pounce upon to establish the unneutral aspect of embargo-re- 
moving legislation. ‘These factors would render inept and unconvincing the con- 
tention that when or if Congress removed an embargo which the United States 
was not obliged to impose, no legal duty to any belligerent is involved, provided 
every state engaged in war enjoys equal freedom to help itself to American 
resources. 

The answer is that the manipulation of American governmental control already 
established through a statutory embargo, with the deliberate design of aiding a 
particular group of warring powers by an effort that takes cognizance of their 
relative supremacy at sea, is a deliberate taking of sides which marks interven- 
tion in the conflict. Such intervention is not impartial in spirit, and it is not 
abstention from participation in the war. It is, on the contrary, a specious form 
of interposition sought to be disguised under a cloak of professed equality of 
treatment of the opposing contenders. Yet the real character of such conduct 
shines out like a lighthouse in the fog. 

It is not here sought or necessary to press the contention that neutral contribu- 
tions of munitions of war to belligerent states tend to bring the contributor into 
the conflict, and to make it the enemy of that belligerent (which suffers a dis- 
tinct detriment) from its conduct. At the moment that is a matter of secondary 
importance. The question of the hour is whether the United States is today, 
With its present neutrality law on the books, free, under the law of nations, to 
remove embargoes in order to help the enemies of Germany. It is believed that 
the United States has not been free since September 3. 


HISTORY IS CITED 


If this conclusion is correct, what would be the consequences of American un- 
neutral participation in the war as against Germany? It is perhaps unnecessary 
to consider how Germany as an offended belligerent would seek to vindicate its 
rights. It may merely be recalled that as a result of Washington’s and Jeffer- 
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son’s frank recognition of neutral duties we paid England about $148,000 for 
our breaches of neutral duty in the 1790’s and that in 1878 England paid the 
United States $15,500,000 for English breaches of neutral duty during the Ameri- 
ean Civil War. 

It is not suggested, however, that our national action should be determined 
on the basis of fear that we should be liable to pay a bill for damages, no matter 
how large. It is rather suggested that the United States today, as in the time 
of President Washington, should be guided by a decent respect for its obligations 
under international law. 

Within the past 2 years, American governmental utterances, embracing those 
of our faithful and high-minded Secretary of State, have deplored the lawless 
ness of some other countries and their contempt for the precepts of international 
law. Such denunciations lose their influence and confidence if the integrity of 
the Nation is impaired. 

ALTERNATIVES SUGGESTED 

A country such as our own needs today, when its Congress is summoned for 
a particular purpose, to consider honestly, resolutely and fearlessly the question 
whether it can modify its law, in order to assist one set of belligerents whose 
cause it favors, without becoming a deliberate violator of the law of nations. Un- 
less it can answer that question affirmatively in the best of faith and in the 
light of law and practice, it cannot at this time relax its embargoes without be- 
smirching its character as an an advocate of international justice. 

The United States is free to enter the war as a belligerent if it decides so to 
do. We express no opinion on the wisdom of such a choice, but if the sympa- 
thies and conviction of all its people demand that course of action, it will be 
taken; let it then be taken boldly and frankly. But if the sober judgment of 
the American people is that our duty and our interest require that we be neutral, 
let us follow that course with equal honesty and with respect for that interna- 
tional law of which we pride ourselves on being the champion. 

CuarLes CHENEY Hypr, 
PHILiIp ©. JESSUP. 

New York, September 20, 1939. 

Senator Futsrient. I think there was no disagreement between 
your testimony aud Senator McCarthy’s with reg: rd to ‘your views on 
intervention. Well, there is some disagreement, but up until the Nazi 
attack upon Russia, I asked him specifically late yesterday afternoon 
if he had any evidence with regard to your shift in view at that time 
and he stated he had and he would supply it later. 

I must have been under a misapprehension. IT thought he men- 
tioned the Breckenridge letter, but that could not be so because that 
was in 1939 

Ambassador Jessur. That is right. 


JESSUP POSITION AFTER JUNE 22, 1941 


Senator Futsricutr. It must have been some other evidence. He 
gave those sheets of excerpts, I believe they are, from the Breckenridge 
letter. 

I think you ought to make it as clear as to your views subsequent to 
the German attack upon Russia, between that time and December 7, 
as youcan. I believe it ought to be put in the record if you have it. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir; I have plenty of information on that 
and I would be glad to refer to that and put it into the record at this 
time if you wish. 

Senator Furs ict. I think it should be tiere 

Ambassador Jessup. I will want to return to the general point later 
because I think in another connection it becomes pertinent to expound 
my general view with regard to America not entering the war at that 
time. 
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As long as they question this, or since this question has been raised, 
I would like to add at this point certain information in regard to my 
position after the June 22, 1941, date, when Nazi Germany invaded 
the Soviet Union. 

Senator Fu.tsricnt. If you intended to present it at a later time, 
you can do that. 

Ambassador Jessup. It is pertinent and I can put it in now if you 
please. 

Senator Futsricut. I believe it is appropriate here. 

Ambassador Jessup. Very good, Senator. 

I believe the point is, Senator, to establish the question of whether 
I joined in the switch which was characteristic of the Communists, 
who were noninterventionists up to June 22, 1941, and then switched 
over to be interventionists. The fact is that I did not switch. I 
continued my activity in the America First Committee, and I would 
like to submit various evidences of my views during the period follow- 
ing June 22, 1941, and up to Pearl Harbor. 

Now, the first point I would like to stress is that during the summer 
of 1941 I was unable to engage in public speaking. I had been down 
in South America and TI hs ad been in a plane crash in Brazil. When 
I got back to this country in September I was hospitalized and I was 
more or less convalescent for the rest of the year. 

In spite of that, I kept up my contacts with the America First Com- 
mittee and continued to be active in it and carried on various corre- 
spondence and telephone connections with various people having to 
do with this general question of American participation in the war. 

In order to support my statement that I was active in the America 
First Committee at this time, I should like to introduce in the rec- 
ord—although I think you made some reference to a letter, it may be 
the same one which you mentioned yesterday—this is a letter to me 
from Robert Wood, chairman of the America First Committee, dated 
in 1941 saying that they would like for me to go on the national com- 
mittee. 

Up to that time I had been on the New York chapter committee. 


AMERICA FIRST BULLETIN, NOVEMBFR 1, 1941 


I will submit for the record a copy of the America First Bulletin 
of November 1, 1941, showing me as a member of the New York chap- 
ter committee, and a copy of the letter of General Wood of September 
22, 1941, asking me to serve on the national committee. 

I would like to read just one paragraph: 


Because we have admired your stand on this issue— 


that is the issue of keeping out of war— 


I am writing to invite you to serve as a member of the national committee. At 
this critical time, it will mean a great deal to have your support and leadership. 
I submit that for the record. heh ‘ 
Senator SparKMAN. Without objection, they will be printed in the 
record. 
(The material referred to follows.) 


89965—51———-15 
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(The letter from Gen. R. E. Wood appears in an earlier part of 
these hearings. ) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 6 OF THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


Ambassador Jessup. I would further like to point out that in Octo- 
ber 1941, I wrote a letter to Senator Hiram Johnson of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations proposing an amendment to section 
6 of the Neutrality Act, which would have permitted the arming of 
merchantmen. 

I would like to refer to this, although I think it has also been referred 
to previously in this committee. 

Senator Sparkman. I believe that letter was placed in the record 
yesterday afternoon. 

Senator Futsrieut. Yes. I wanted to ask a question about it, how- 
ever. 

Senator SparRKMAN. Give us the date of it again. 

Ambassador Jessup. The letter is October 1941. I do not have in 
this reprint the day of October. It was printed in hearings of the 
Senate committee dated October 24, 1941. 

I have relied here on the reprint in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, October 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1941. 

Reading from these hearings at page 251: 


Senator Jounson of California. I also offer for the record a statement by 
Philip C. Jessup, a gentleman of high repute, and an international lawyer of 
standing. Both of these are in the form of letters to me. 


The beginning of my letter to Senator Johnson is as follows: 


Being confined to bed as a result of injuries received in an airplane accident 
2 months ago, I am unable to accept the invitation extended by you to appear 
before the Foreign Relations Committee to offer testimony on the proposal to 
authorize the arming of AMerican merchant vessels. I, therefore, take advantage 
of Senator Taft’s suggestion that I send you in writing a few observations on 
the consequences of repealing section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

Senator Futsricut. How did Senator Taft suggest you do that? 
By letter ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I have not found the letter. I would assume 
that was telephone. I had a good deal of telephone connection at that 
time with various people down here. As I say, I was still laid up and 
I find in other files that I have here that it was a telephonic request 
from Senator Taft. 

Senator Futsrieut. Was Senator Taft in agreement with your 
views at that time? 

Ambassador Jessup. I believe he was, sir. 

~“ ‘ > 

Senator SparkMAN. I am sure that letter was placed in the record 
yesterday, but you might give a copy to the reporter. It will not be 
duplicated. 

_ (The document referred to appears in an earlier part of the hear- 
ings. ) 

> 


SENATE VOTE ON THE ARMING OF MERCHANT MEN 


Ambassador Jessup. With regard to Senator Taft’s viewpoint on 
the arming of merchant men, and the views of others, I would like to 
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read the final vote in the Senate on this resolution to permit the 
rearming of the merchant vessels. It was 50 to 38 in favor of arm- 
ing them with 8 not voting. This is in the Congressional Record, 
volume VII, page 8680. 

I opposed in this letter to Senator Johnson the arming of the 
merchant men. The Senators who, in the voting, opposed the arming 
and voted against the resolution were as follows: 

Adams, Aiken, Bilbo, Brewster, Brooks, Burton, Butler, Byrd, 
Capper, Chavez, Clark of Idaho, Clark of Missouri, Danaher, Davis, 
Gillette, Holman, Johnson of California, Johnson of Colorado, La 
Follette, Langer, Lodge, McCarran, McNary, Maloney, Nye, Ship- 
stead, Smith, Taft, Thomas of Idaho, Tobey, Tydings, Vandenberg, 
Van Nuys, Walsh, Wheeler, White, Wiley, and Willis. 

I do not claim any power or influence in affecting the votes of these 
gentlemen. The only point that I make in reading this list is that the 
view which I advocated in October 1941 was a view which also, for 
whatever reasons, seems to have been the view of these 38 gentlemen 
who voted against the arming of the merchant vessels at that time. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. The Smith you mentioned there was 
not Smith of New Jersey. He did not happen to be a Member of the 
Senate at that time. 

Senator SparkMAN. That was Smith of South Carolina. 

Senator Gitterre. May I also say for the record that the Gillette 
read there is the present Gillette he is talking about. 

Senator Sparkman. I think it would be well to put that roll call 
in the record. 

Senator Futsricut. I am wondering if the Brewster mentioned is 
the same Brewster who is here today ? 

Senator Brewster. It is the same. 

Senator SparKMAN. It might be helpful to both the Senator from 
Maine and the Senator from Alabama, and perhaps the Senator from 
Arkansas, to go back and review some of these votes in the House 
also in the earlier days. 

Senator Futsrieut. Mr. Chairman, I was not even in the House 
in those days. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I think it may be well to put that roll call in 
the record in order that it may be complete. 

(The additional information required follows in this record.) 


[Excerpt from Congressional Record, November 7, 1941] 


The final vote in the Senate on the resolution to amend the Neutrality Act in 
order to permit the arming of merchant vessels was 50 to 38 with 8 not voting 
(CR v. 87, p. 8680) : 


NAYS—388 


Adams Davis Smith 
Aiken Gillette Taft 

Bilbo Holman Thomas (Idaho) 
Brewster Johnson (California) Tobey 
srooks Johnson (Colorado Tydings 
Burton La Follette Vandenberg 
Butler Langer Van Nuys 
Byrd Lodge Walsh 
Capper McCarran Wheeler 
Chavez MeNary White 
Clark (Idaho) Maloney Wiley 
Clark (Missouri) Nye Willis 
Danaher Shipstead 
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YEAS—50 

Andrews Gerry Norris 

Austin Glass O’Daniel 
Bailey Green O’Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Overton 
Bankhead Gurney Radcliffe 
Barbour Hatch Rosier 

Barkley Herring Russell 

Bridges Hill Schwartz 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bunker Kilgore Spencer 
Caraway Lee Stewart 
Chandler Lucas Thomas (Oklahoma) 
Connally McFarland Thomas (Utah) 
Downey McKellar Truman 

Doxey Maybank Tunnell 
Ellender Mead Wallgren 
George Murray 


NOT VOTING—-8 


Bone Murdock Reynolds 
Bulow Pepper Wagner 
Hayden Reed 





Ambassador Jessup. May I continue with my evidence on the so- 
called party line as to whether I switched after June 1941, and ceased 
to be an advocate of nonintervention and neutrality ? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. That point was strongly emphasized by 
Senator McCarthy, and I think you certainly have the right to put 
in your answer. 

Senator Funeriecntr. Mr. Chairman, since everyone else has con- 
fessed, I do want to say I was a member of William Allen White’s 
committee to aid the Allies, but I was not in America First. I did 
not agree with Mr. Jessup’s position at that time, 

Senator SpARKMAN. I may suggest you better be careful. I notice 
Mr. William Allen White’s name on one of these lists. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I will take a chance on Mr. White. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Go ahead. 


ISSUE OF THE TABLET, SEPTEMBER 20, 1941 


Ambassador Jessup. The next thing I would like to introduce in 
this connection is a photostat of a report from the Tablet, a well- 
known Catholic weekly. This is the issue of September 20, 1941. 

The members of the committee will remember—and it happens to 
be on September 11, 1941—a speech by President Roosevelt in which 
he announced that from then on American ships and planes would 
attack any German or Italian warships entering United States de- 
fensive waters and that they were to protect all ‘merchant ships, not 
only American ships, but ships of any flag engaged in commerce in 
our defensive waters. 

Mr. Chairman, I and a number of other people, felt that that 
was not a good idea, and I would like to read from this report, which 
I will then supply for the record. 

This, as I have said, is from the Tablet 
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That refers to the President’s speech of September 11— 
Say neither Congress nor people will support edict: Fifty-eight prominent Ameri- 
cans this week assailed the President’s speech of September 11 as a “grave 
threat to the constitutional powers of Congress and to the democratic principles 
of majority rule.” The joint statement was released to the press by Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, chairman of the board of directors of Sears, Roebuck & Co. It 
declared that the President’s orders to the Navy to shoot on sight, undermines 
constitutional powers of Congress to declare war and was directly contrary to 
the will of the people. 

I will not read the whole thing. I will put it in the record, sir. The 
general tenor of it is indicated that this was a feeling that the order to 
shoot on sight would draw us into the war, and it was opposed by 
those of us who felt that that was the wrong policy. 

I repeat, this is September 20, 1941. 

Now, the signers of this letter, of which I was one, or of this state- 
ment—I believe such letters or statements are sometimes called peti- 
tions, but I do not attach any importance to that—were as follows: 

William H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray, former Governor of Oklahoma ; 
Philip F. La Follette, former Governor of Wisconsin; Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president, Leland Standford University; Charles A. Beard, 
historian; Irvin S. Cobb, author; Alice Roosevelt Longworth; George 
N. Peek, former chief of the AAA; Gen. Johnson Hagood, United 
States Army, retired ; John T. Flynn, economist and author; : William 
L. Hutcheson, vice president, American Federation of Labor; Kathryn 
Lewis; Mrs. Burton K. Wheeler, wife of the Senator from Montana; 
and Herbert K. Hyde, chairman of resolutions committee at the 1940 
Republican National Convention. 

Also Most Reverend John A. Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo; Most Rev- 
erend Francis J. L. Beckman, Archbishop of Dubuque, Lowa; Most 
Reverend Gerald Shaughnessy, Bishop of Seattle, Wash.; Igor Sikor- 
sky, aviation authority ; Robert L. Ripley. writer; Edwin M. Borchard, 
professor of constitutional law, Yale University ; Claude K. Boettcher, 
Denver, Colo., financier ; : Philip C. Jessup, professor of international 
law, Columbia U niversity ; ; Samuel Hopkins Adams, author; Mrs. 
Ruth Hanna Simms, former C ongresswoman from Lllinois; former 
Congressman Samuel B. Pettingill of Indiana; Robert R. Young, 
Prov idence, R. I., chairman of the board of Alleghany Corp.; Amos 
Pinchot, attorney ; and Kathleen Norris, author. 

Also Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S. J., president of Loyola University, 
Chicago; Rev. John A. O’Brien, Notre Dame University; Rev. John 
L. Bazinet, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore; Dr. Clarence Manion, 
dean of the Law School of Notre Dame University; Edward S. 
Corwin, professor of constitutional law, Princeton U niversity ; ; Gen. 
Thomas 8. Hammond, president of Whiting Corp., Chicago; Most 
Reverend Wilbur E. Hammaker, Methodist Bishop of the Rocky 
Mountain district, Denver; Herbert W. Briggs, professor of inter- 
national law, Cornell University. 

I will not continue to read them all, Mr. Chairman, but I wanted 
to give you an idea of the nature of the 58 prominent Americans who 
took this stand in September of 1941. 
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I do not include myself as a prominent American, but I include 
myself as one who took this point of view and was declaring it pub- 
licly at this time in September 1941. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, this is not a list of Communists, Com- 
niunist stooges or fellow travelers. 


Senator SparKMAN. Without objection, it will be printed in the 
record. 


(The clipping referred to is as follows :) 
[From the Tablet, September 20, 1941] 


Firty-EIGHtT ASSAIL SPEECH AS UNAUTHORIZED—Say NEITHER ConGREsS Nor 
PropLe WILL Support Epict 


Fifty-eight prominent Americans this week assailed the President’s speech of 
September 11 as a “grave threat to the constitutional powers of Congress and to 
the democratic principles of majority rule.” The joint statement was released 
to the press by Gen. Robert E. Wood, chairman of the board of directors of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. It declared that the President’s orders to the Navy to shoot on 
sight, undermines constitutional powers of Congress to declare war and was 
directly contrary to the will of the people. 

The full text of the statement, which called upon Congress to reassert its 
proper duty, follows: 

“The President’s speech of September 11 presents a grave threat to the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress and to the democratic principles of majority rule. 
Our Congress cannot ignore this challenge. It must reassert immediately in 
unmistakable terms its historic guardianship of our lives and liberties, or sub- 
mit to the imminent prospect of undeclared war. 

“The President has decreed that shooting shall begin. His edict is sup- 
ported neither by congressional sanction nor by the popular will. It is authorized 
by no statute and undermines the constitutional provision which gives the war 
power to Congress alone. 

“The American people have repeatedly declared themselves overwhelmingly 
opposed to participation in Europe’s war. They are more interested in strength- 
ening our own defenses and in preserving and extending democracy at home. 
They will expect their elected Representatives to take quick action to restore 
publie confidence and to insure the carrying out of the people’s will. In so doing, 
Congress will receive our unlimited support and that of all the American people.” 

One of the signers, President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, added the following comment: “The President should follow the Constitu- 
tion as did President Wilson when he proved his case before Congress which has 
the power to declare war. If the President is convinced that war should be 
begun, Congress should also be convinced by the same evidence.” 


THE SIGNERS 


Signers of the statement were: 

William H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray, former Governor of Oklahoma; Philip F. 
La Follette, former Governor of Wisconsin; Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, Le- 
land Stanford University; Charles A. Beard, historian; Irvin 8S. Cobb, author; 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth ; George N. Peek, former chief of the A. A. A.; Gen. 
Johnson Hagood, United States Army, retired; John T. Flynn, economist and 
author; William L. Hutcheson, vice president, American Federation of Labor; 
Kathryn Lewis; Mrs. Burton K. Wheeler, wife of the Senator from Montana; 
and Herbert K. Hyde, chairman of resolutions committee at the 1940 Republican 
National Convention. 

Also Most Reverend John A. Duffy, bishop of Buffalo: Most Reverend Francis 
J. L. Beckman, archbishop of Dubuque, Iowa; Most Reverend Gerald Shangh- 
nessy, bishop of Seattle, Wash.; Igor Sikorsky, aviation authority; Robert L. 
Ripley, writer; Edwin M. Borchard, professor of constitutional law, Yale Uni- 
versity ; Claude K. Boettcher, Denver, Colo., financier; Philip C. Jessup, profes- 
sor of international law, Columbia University ; Samuel Hopkins Adams, author ; 
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Mrs. Ruth Hanna Simms, former Congresswoman from Illinois; former Con- 
gressman Samuel B, Pettingill of Indiana; Robert R. Young, Providence, R. L., 
chairman of the board of Alleghany Corp.; Amos Pinchot, attorney; and Kath- 
leen Norris, author. 

Also Reverend Samuel K. Wilson, 8S. J., president of Loyola University, Chi- 
cago; Reverend John A. O’Brien, Notre Dame University; Reverend John L. 
Bazinet, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore ; Dr. Clarence Manion, dean of the Law 
School of Notre Dame University ; Edward S$ 3. Corwin, professor of constitutional 
law, Princeton University; Gen. Thomas S. Hammond, president of Whiting 
Corp., Chicago; Most Reverend Wilbur E. Hammaker, Methodist bishop of the 
Rocky Mountain district, Denver; Herbert W. Briggs, professor of international 
law, Cornell University ; Porter Sargent, publisher, Boston; John G. Mott, chair- 
man of the board of the Associated Telephone Co., California; Mrs. John P. Mar- 
quand, New York; and Pat Ingersoll, Chicago, industrialist. 

Also Joseph Scott, K. 8. G., California, attorney; Dr. Charles Clayton Morri- 
son, editor of the Christian Century; Janet Ayer Fairbank, author and former 
Democratic national committeewoman; Edward Price Bell, author; Dr. Fred 

Adair, chief of staff, Chicago Lying-in Hospital; Otto A. Case, treasurer of 
State of Washington; Clay Judson, Chicago attorney; Dr. Henry C. Taylor, di- 
rector of Farm Foundation, Illinois; William G. Dennis, president of Earlham 
College and former counsel of British-American Claims Commission; Harold L. 
Stuart, president, Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Ray McKaig, Idaho, farm leader; Mrs. 
Paul Fitzsimons, Red Cross leader; Dr. Anton J. Carlson, head of department 
of psychology, University of Chicago; Gregory Mason, professor of journalism, 
New York University; John L. Wheeler, attorney; J. Sanford Otis, financier ; 
William H. Regnery, industrialist; and Reverend Frank B. Fagerburg, author. 

Ambassador Jessup. Now, Mr. Chairman, there are various other 
indications which I could produce as to my views at thistime. I think 
they may become pertinent later in my testimony. 

I suggest at this moment that I have submitted for the record evi- 
dence which shows that I did not follow the party line and switch 
in June 1941, but remained, up until Pearl Harbor day, opposed to 
American entry into the war, and remained an active member of the 
American First Committee, which stood for that general policy, a 
policy which was completely contrary to that of the Communist line, 
which did shift in June 1941. 


INTERPRETING INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Senator SparKMAN. Are there any questions from any members of 
the committee on that ? 

Mr. Jessup, let me ask you this question: You were at that time 
professor of international law? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Were your various letters and representations 
made, as you felt, in accordance with your opinion of what. inter- 
national law was? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. And you argued the case with reference to em- 
bargo, shipment of arms, arms neutrality, all those subjects, accord- 
ing to your understanding of internation: al law? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. I would suggest that unless we think we can 
finish the next one, which I think is a short one, unless we can finish 
it within 5 minutes, perhaps we ought to recess at this time and come 
back at 2 o’clock, if that is agreeable. 
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The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The session convened at 2 p. m., Senator John J. Sparkman, 
presiding. 

Present. Senators Sparkman (chairman of the subcommittee), 
Fulbright, Gillette, Smith of New Jersey, and Brewster. 

Also. present. Senators Lodge and Knowland. 

Senator SparRKMAN. Let the committee come to order, please. 

Mr. Jessup, you were at the middle of page 10 of your statement, 
I believe, when we recessed. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. You may continue. 


POINT OF VIEW OF NONINTERVENTION 


Ambassador Jessup. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would 
like to pick up one or two points in the testimony this morning, first 
in regard to the last paragraph that I dealt with on my statement on 
page 10, where I referred to the attitude of Gen. Robert Wood and 
Colonel McCormick in connection with my attitude on the Spanish 
embargo, Aid to Britain, and kindred topics. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
point out that I referred to the two individuals as indicative of a 
general point of view of nonintervention in the war during that period, 
and without an attempt to indicate whether or not Gener: ral Wood and’ 
Colonel McCormick took a specific position on the question of the 
Spanish embargo. Iam referring there to the general attitude which 
I described this morning. 

The reason I think it 1s important to bring this up is that it seemed 
to me in our discussion this morning, or In my testimony and the 
questions this morning, there may have been some misunderstanding 
as to what charge of Senator McCarthy’s 1 was trying to meet. I 
find at page 266 of this committee's transcr ipt that Senator McCarthy, 
in speaking of what he calls my “Party-line tendency,” said this: 

The exchange of letters in the New York Times will give you that complete 
picture and that is very, very important, that he was not a consistent isolationist 
or consistent interventionist. He changed when the party line changed. 

We have called the Library of Congress and checked all the publications after 
the Russians and the Germans collaborated or rather, after Hitler invaded 
Russia, and we find no indication any place that Jessup then opposed shipping 
materials to England. He was vigorously and vigorously opposed before the 
Nazi invasion of Russia. 

So you have the three-way switch. First, the urging that we send arms 
and ammunition to the Communists in Spain. Two, the arguing that it is 
illegal to ship them to England while the Nazi-Communist pact existed, and 
nothing heard from Jessup after Hitler moved into Russia. 

It was because of that testimony, Mr. Chairman, that I felt it was 
necessary to put into the record this morning the evidence which I 
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did including the letter which I wrote to Senator Johnson on the 
question of the armed ships, including the statement which I joined 
a number of other citizens in issuing in regard to the President’s 
speech of September 11 on shooting at ‘sight. 


CONSISTENCIES OR INCONSISTENCIES OF J ESSUP’S VIEWS 


Senator Brewster. On that point, Mr. Jessup, do I understand 
you thought that the arming of the ships was very analogous to the 
arms embar go! 

Ambassador Jessup. I thought that the arming of the ships was a 
further move which was calculated to bring us into war. 

Senator Brewster. You cited that as an indication that after the 
attack on Russia you still opposed arming the ships? 

Ambassador Jxssup. I still followed the same line, opposing every- 
thing which I thought would take us into the war. 

Senator Brewster. Senator McCarthy, as I understood, took the 
issue of shipping arms to Britain, and as I understand it, you have 
not any record of your having taken any position one way or another 
on that after the attack on Russia. 

Ambassador Jessup. I have no specific document; there was no 
change in my general attitude. 

Senator Brewsver. If you will read his precise statement there 
again, just what he said 

Ambassador Jessur. Nothing heard from Jessup? 

Senator Brewsrer. After that time, and that would be true so far 
as shipping arms to Britain was concerned, so far as you know? 

Ambassador Jessup. He says here: 

* * * he was not a consistent isolationist or consistent interventionist. 
He changed when the party line changed. 

We have called the Library of Congress and checked all the publications 
after the Russians and the Germans collaborated, or rather, after Hitler in- 
vaded Russia and we find no indication any place that Jessup then opposed 
shipping materials to England. He was vigorously and vigorously opposed 
before the Nazi invasion of Russia. 

So you have the three-way switch. First, the urging that we send arms and 
ammunition to the Communists in cig Two, the arguing that it is illegal 
to ship them to England, while the Nazi-Communist pact existed, and nothing 
heard from Jessup after Hitler moved into Russia. 

Senator Brewster. Isn't that statement strictly correct, so far as 
you know? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think it is entirely misleading, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. That is not what I asked you. Is that statement 
not absolutely correct, so far as you know ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I beg your pardon; I do not think it is correct, 
because it is an incomplete ‘statement. It says, “nothing heard from 
Jessup after Hitler moved into Russia.” 

Senator Brewster. What was the matter that he was discussing ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Whether I was a consistent isolationist or con- 
sistent interventionist, or whether I switched with the party line. 

Senator Brewster. As shown by your position on the matter of ship- 
ping arms to Britain. That is what he was discussing; that is the 
whole subject of the discussion, and as I understand you, you know of 
no instance where you mention shipping arms to Britain after the 
attack on Russia. 
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Ambassador Jessup. I know of no instance at the moment in which 
T made a statement on that particular point, Senator. 
Senator Brewster. That is all. 


ORIGIN OF EXHIBIT FOR THE RECORD 


Ambassador Jessup. The other point that came up this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, that I would like to touch on: Senator Gillette in- 
quired, I think, where I got the copies of the programs of the dinners 
of the American-Russian Institute in 1944 and 1946. We took those, 
Senator, from a pamphlet distributed by Senator McCarthy at 
Rochester, on May 25, 1950. He had a collection of these exhibits 
somewhat similar to the ones he introduced here. Among them were 
these pages which we have reproduced. That is the source from which 
we reproduced them. I have no reason to doubt their accuracy in the 
form in which they were originally included in his pamphlet. 

Senator Brewster. You rely on Senator McCarthy as an authority, 
then, in some cases? 

Ambassador Jessup. If you like to consider that reliance on him, 
Senator, very well. 

The other point which I would like to touch on, sir, is the point 
which Senator Brewster raised in connection with the position of 
the United States delegation in the General Assembly in 1949 on this 
question of the Chinese resolution to condemn Russian action as 
against the resolution which we did propose, and which was passed 
affirming the territorial integrity and independence of China, and 
so forth. 


PRESIDENTIAL REPORT ON UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN U.N. 


May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to offer for inser- 
tion in the record an extract from the report by the President to the 
Congress for the year 1949 on United States participation in the 
United Nations, pages 69 through 73. Without taking the time of 
the committee to read all of that, I should like merely to summarize 
certain points which the committee can then check by reference to the 
document which I will insert. 

It is pointed out here, sir, that. as brought out by Senator Brewster 
this morning, the original complaint of China which formed the item 
on the agenda had to do with the violations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of 1945, and violations of the Charter of the United Nations, and the 
question was on the adoption of a resolution, the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Chinese delegate, calling upon all members to desist from 
giving military and economic aid to the Chinese Communists and to 
refrain from granting diplomatic recognition, et cetera. 

The account goes on to point out that the Soviet Union tried to 
keep this item off the agenda and they failed in that. We helped 
them to fail. We insisted on it going on. 

Then, and I will read this: 

In the course of the consideration of this problem in the General Assembly, 
it became increasingly clear that a large number of delegations, though sym- 


pathetic with the case presented by the Chinese delegate, felt that the com- 
plexity of the legal and factual issues involved made it impossible for the As- 
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sembly to make a specific finding of facts regarding the charges. Many were 
reluctant, in view of the rapidity of developments in the Far East, to commit 
themselves to decisions which would restrict their future freedom of action re- 
garding the relations between their respective countries and China. Further- 
more, some delegations felt that the United Nations would have been in a better 
position to have taken effective action on the specific charges brought by the 
Chinese if the Chinese Government had not waited so long to bring the matter 
yefore it. 

Pe The United States Representative, Ambassador Philip C. Jessup, voiced the 
deep concern of the United States Government at the evidence of continuation 
by the Soviet Union of prewar Czarist and Soviet Russian imperialistic policies 
in the Far East— 

and it continues with that and a reference to the statement which I 
made on behalf of the United States in the Assembly. 

Then it continues: 

In order to have the Assembly take some action— 

* * * the United States joined with the delegations of Australia, Mexico, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines in submitting a resolution dealing with the in- 
ternational aspects of the problem as an integral whole. The resolution called 
for respect for China’s political independence, noninterference in her internal 
affairs, fulfilment of existing treaties, and a ban on seeking spheres of influence 
are establishing puppet regimes in China. 

There is further discussion of the resolution, and then continuation 
of the question with regard to the continuing work by the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly, and there was an additional 
resolution referring the Chinese complaint to the Interim Committee. 

When this came before the Assembly, the United States expressed 
its concern lest the Interim Committee should be confined to a con- 
sideration of Chinese charges of past misconduct, and not be author- 
ized to concern itself with violations now and in the future of the 
standards of international conduct embodied in the principal reso- 
lution. These broader terms of references were incorporated into the 
additional resolution. 

In summary, then, I should like to say that the point of view of the 
United States Delegation was that if the original draft resolution 
proposed by the Chinese were pressed, it would not succeed in getting 
a sufficient number of votes to pass. We felt that our resolution would 
be helpful. We pressed it and we got a good vote on it. 

Then the question came of a continuing watchdog kind of business 
through the Interim Committee. The original resolution was re- 
stricted in the sense that it suggested they look merely at these past 
allegations of Soviet misconduct. We got that changed so that the 
mandate of the Interim Committee would also include future develop- 
ment, future aggression by China, any other acts which might come 
along since the original action of which the Chinese complained. 

That is the general history, and I should like to offer for the record, 
the appropriate extract from that report. 

Senator Brewster. When you speak of the Interim Committee, do 
you refer to what they talk about as the “Little Assembly” ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. Without objection, the insertion may be made. 

(The portions of the document referred to by Ambassador Jessup 
appear as follows :) 
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UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
Report BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS FOR THE YEAR 1949 
~ ~ * » + * * 
2. CHINA 


A grave complaint was presented by China in the autumn of 1949 against the 
Soviet Union for violations of both the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance of 19477 and the Charter of the United Nations. The complaint was 
considered by the General Assembly. The first of the two resolutions adopted 
laid down certain essential standards of conduct to which all nations are called 
upon to adhere in their relations with China in the interest of reaching stability 
of international relations in the Far East. The other provided for further con- 
sideration by the Interim Committee not only of the Chinese charges but of any 
violations of these standards of conduct in the future. 

The general charge made by the Representative of China was that the political 
independence and territorial integrity of China and the peace in the Far East 
had been threatened by Soviet violations of the 1945 treaty and of the United 
Nations Charter. Specifically it was charged that, in contravention of the treaty, 
the Soviet Union had thwarted all efforts by the Chinese Government to reestab- 
lish its authority in Manchuria and had aided the Communist regime in taking 
over areas evacuated by the Soviet army and supplying that regime with arms 
and ammunition, and that the Soviet Union is seeking both economic and political 
domination of Manchuria. The Chinese Representative further charged that 
the independence of China had been jepardized through Soviet intervention in 
Chinese internal affairs by rendering assistance toward violent overthrow of 
the recognized government and that the integrity of China had been infringed by 
the establishment of special regimes under Soviet control not only in Manchuria 
but in the northern provinces of China as well. He submitted a draft resolution 
proposing that the Assembly make a finding sustaining these charges, determine 
that the Soviet Union has violated the treaty and the Charter, and call upon 
all members to desist from giving military and economic aid to the Chinese 
Communists and to refrain from granting diplomatic recognition to any Chinese 
Communist regime. 

At the outset the Delegate from the Soviet Union sought to prevent any 
consideration of this problem by the General Assembly by opposing its in- 
clusion on the agenda, and asserting that the Chinese Delegation had lost the 
right to represent the Chinese people. When this effort failed, the Soviet Dele- 
gation announced its refusal to participate in any consideration of the problem 
or to take into account any decision which might be made at the request of 
the Chinese Delegate. The Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Polish, and Czechoslovak 
Representatives took the same position. This refusal of one of the parties to 
the dispute to answer charges made against it or to take part in the discussion 
was sharply criticized by the United States Delegate and by other delegates 
as well. 

In the course of the consideration of this problem in the General Assembly, 
it became increasingly clear that a large number of delegations, though sym- 
pathetic with the case presented by the Chinese Delegate, felt that the com- 
plexity of the legal and factual issues involved made it impossible for the Assem- 
bly to make a specific finding of facts regarding the charges. Many were reluct- 
ant, in view of the rapidity of developments in the Far East, to commit them- 
selves to decisions which would restrict their future freedom of action regarding 
the relations between their respective countries and China. Furthermore, some 
delegations felt that the United Nations would have been in a better position 
to have taken effective action on the specific charges brought by the Chinese 
if the Chinese Government had not waited so long to bring the matter before it. 

The United States Representative, Ambassador Philip C. Jessup, voiced the 
deep concern of the United States Government at the evidence of continuation 
by the Soviet Union of prewar Czarist and Soviet Russian imperialistic policies 
in the Far East—policies characterized by efforts to obtain special monopolistic 
privileges, to encroach on Chinese sovereignty, and to promote dismemberment 
of China. He indicated the view of the United States that there is serious ques- 
tion whether certain provisions of the 1945 Yalta agreement between the United 


1 See Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 2, 1945, p. 333. 
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States, the United Kingdom, and the U. S. S. R. regarding China have been 
earried out properly and in good faith by the Soviet Union. 

In outlining the views of the United States, Ambassador Jessup urged that the 
Assembly use its great fund of moral power to translate the principles of the 
United Nations Charter into specific standards of conduct to which all nations 
should be called upon to adhere in their international relations with Ch.na. 
He pointed out that some of the specific allegations of past misconduct involved 
a number of complex legal and factual issues which could be effectively disposed 
of only through reference by the parties to some international tribunal such 
as the International Court of Justice. He agreed with the view of many ovher 
delegates that it was not incumbent upon the Assembly to attempt to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of China or to deal with the justice or injustice of the 
civil strife in China. It was for the people of China themeselves to decide their 
future institutions and policies and to determine whether the Chinese Com- 
munist movement is to be a tool whereby the Soviet Union can attain domination 
of China. But he made clear that the United States felt strongly that it was 
the duty of the General Assembly to work for the restablishment of those inter- 
national conditions under which the Chinese people would be able to determine 
for themselves without outside interference the type of government and the typ: 
of economic and social institutions they desire. 

With this objective the United States joined with the Delegations of Australia, 
Mexico, Pakistan, and the Philippines in submitting a resolution dealing with 
the international aspects of the problem as an integral whole. The resolution 
ealled for respect for China's political independence, noninterference in her in- 
ternal affairs, fulfillment of existing treaties, and a ban on seeking spheres of 
influence or establishing puppet regimes in China. 

This resolution represented, from the standpoint of the United States, a con- 
tinuation of the historic and consistent policy of the United States in supporting 
China’s efforts to maintain its independence and integrity against foreign im- 
perialism—increasingly in modern times the imperialistic encroachments of 
Russia and Japan. Although it was recognized that this resolution could not be 
expected to cure all the difficulties currently perplexing the majority of the 
members in regard to the situation, it was nevertheless put forward as a funda- 
mental contribution toward the attainment of international stability in the Far 
East. It received the support of the large majority of the members of the United 
Nations. 

The Representative of China recognized that the length and complexity of the 
case made it difficult for the members of the Assembly to pronounce a definitive 
judgment upon his charges. He therefore indicated willingness to have the 
matter referred to the Interim Committee of the General Assembly for further 
observation and study. A resolution to this effect was proposed by the Delega- 
tions of Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru and, as subsequently amended, received the 
support of the United States. 

As its principal action, therefore, the General Assembly approved by the over- 
whelming majority of 45 votes, the resolution cosponsored by the United States 
and entitled “The Promotion of Stability of International Relations in the Far 
ast.” The only negative votes, as expected in the circumstances, were cast by 
the Soviet Union and four other eastern European states. There were some 
absences on the day of the voting, but no abstentions. The resolution specifically 
ealled upon all states to respect the political independence of China and to be 
guided by the principles of the United Nations in their relations with China; to 
respect the right of the people of China now and in the future to choose freely 
their political institutions and to maintain a government independent of foreign 
control; to respect existing treaties relating to China; and to refrain from 
seeking to acquire spheres of influence or to create foreign controlled regimes 
within the territory of China and from seeking to obtain special rights or privi- 
leges within the territory of China. 

When the additional resolution referring the Chinese complaint to the Interim 
Committee came before the Assembly, the United States expressed its concern 
lest the Interim Committee should be confined to a consideration of Chinese 
charges of past misconduct and not be authorized to concern itself with violations, 
now and in the future, of the standards of international conduct embodied in.the 
principal resolution. These broader terms of reference were incorporated into 
the additional resolution. ‘This resolution accordingly referred to the Interim 
Committee for continuous examination, in the light of the above principal reso- 
lution, both the original complaint brought by China to the Assembly and any 
charges of future violation of the principles contained in the principal resolution. 
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The Interim Committee was directed to report to the next session of the General 
Assembly with its recommendations or, if necessary, to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Secretary-General with a view to its consideration by the 
Security Council. This resolution was adopted by a vote of 32 to 5, with 17 
abstentions. 

The Representative of China supported both these resolutions and indicated 
that, in the light of their adoption, he would not request a vote on his original 
proposal, since he understood that that proposal was, by the Assembly’s action, 
placed before the Interim Committee for its future consideration. 

In the closing debate, Ambassador Jessup pointed out that from the time of 
the enunciation by the United States of the Open-Door policy in 1900, the expres- 
sion of world conscience in declarations in which many states joined together in 
common views has proved its pragmatic utility. Such declarations have played 
an intluential role in the history of China despite the fact that from time to time 
aggressors have flouted them. He emphasized the importance which the United 
States attached to the Assembly’s action, particularly to the adoption of the 
resolution of the Promotion of Stability of International Relations in the Far 
Kast, and that the United States “pledges itself to abide by that code of conduct 
in the Far East and it expects all other nations to do likewise.” 


CONCERNING THE CHINESE NATIONALIST U, N. RESOLUTION 


Senator Brewster. What happened a year later? 

Ambassador Jxessur. The interim committee did not succeed in 
making great progress with it. I was not associated with it in the 
following year. 

Senator Brewster. Has that been true in 1950 and 1951? 

Ambassador Jessup. That, I believe, is true. 

Senator Brewster. While it remains true that if the charges were 
found true, which Secretary Acheson stated in the MacArthur hear- 
ing was undoubtedly the case—that they were correct—it would auto- 


matically solve both the question of recognizing Communist China and 
even the position of Soviet Russia, since it would be found to be a 
violator of the plain terms of our pact with the United Nations. Is 


that not correct? 

Ambassador Jessup. If the Assembly had adopted such a resolu- 
tion, I think it would have had that effect. 

Senator Brewster. How do you feel about the failure to press this 
matter in subsequent sessions, in its effect upon, let us say, the future 
of the United Nations and the analogy of our Ethiopian experience 
in the League? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think in terms of that, Senator, while I re- 
gret that the situation was one in the Assembly in which we did not 
feel we could get a substantial vote in support of the Chinese position, 
in terms of the general future of the United Nations, the crucial thing 
which has since intervened, and which I think has affected that whole 
situation, has been the action in Korea following the aggressive attack 
of June 25, 1950. 

Senator Brewster. Wouldn’t it still be very valuable to establish 
the aggression by Russia, which is perfectly feasible in the Little As- 
sembly, is it not, where the veto does not apply ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Our thought was in 1949, and I have not been 
working on this question lately, that it was not a question of the veto, 
Senator, but a question of rallying sufficient votes to make this fight. 

Senator Brewster. And my point is that since that time certainly 
most of the nations must have been convinced of what Secretary Ache- 
son said, that Soviet Russia is aggressing. My point is that you have 
all the evidence that should be needed to persuade any honorable men 
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that they are guilty of aggression, exactly as the Chinese charge. 
Now, why is it that we have done nothing, and what do you feel is the 
effect of that, so far as our moral standing is concerned ? 

Ambassador Jessur. Well, I think again, Senator, the question is a 
question of what action you can induce a parliamentary body like the 
General Assembly to take. As you know, Senator, there are a number 
of states in the United Nations which have recognized the Chinese 
Communist regime. The question of getting them to join in approv- 
ing a resolution of this character is, I think, a question of some doubt. 

Senator Brewster. How many have recognized Communist China? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not know what the count is at the moment, 
sir. I can look it up. I think there are about 15 or 17. I am not 
quite sure what the figure is. 

Senaior Brewster. And there are some 54 nations? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, 

Senator SPARKMAN, Sixty. 

Ambassador. Jessur. Sixty nations; yes. 

The question, however, of calculating what the vote is, is one which 
one has to determine by discussion with the various other delegates. 
As I say, Senator, I have not been offic lally occupied with that 
particular problem in recent months, and whether there has been a 

recent attempt to canvass that situation, I do not know. 

Senator Brewster. So far as you know, the resolution is still pend- 
ing in the Little Assembly, and presumably may be in order if thev 
should choose to report to the General Assembly ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I think that is quite possible, sir. I would 
have to check to be perfectly certain. 

Senator Brewster. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparkMAN. Any further questions on this point? Go 
ahead, Mr. Jessup. 

Ambassador Jessup. I would like then, sir, having disposed of three 
of the organizations to which Senator McCarthy referred, and on 
which we have a box score of three organizations and no affiliations—— 

Senator Spe ARKMAN, It has been ‘suggested that you not use that 
term “box score” while the game is going on. It might be confusing. 

Senator Gittetre. The statement that the score is 3 to 0 is deceptive. 

Senator Brewster. The committee seems to be obliged to deter- 
mine who is the “Dodger” and who is the “Giant.” 

Senator SparKMAN. All of which suggests that we haven’t had a 
report in several minutes. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Jessup, if I may incorporate just at the 
conclusion of that, I felt quite strongly that the resolution that you 
adopted was simply a slap on the wrist. I did not think it amounted 
to much. We won’t argue about that. That is a matter of opinion. 
Undoubtedly you felt it was sufficient. 


ACTIONS OF U. N. MEMBERS 


Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Jessup, I do not care to extend the dis- 
cussion on that because I realize that this, too, is one of those con- 
troversial subjects that perhaps we could never agree upon, but having 
been there during the 1950 General Assembly, ‘when the same ques- 
tion came up, I know something of the things that you are talking 
about and, as a matter of fact, isn’t this true, that while we can sit 
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here and talk about the Chinese Government being a puppet of the 
Kremlin, everybody does not believe that. That is true of many of 
the nations represented in the United Nations; isn’t it? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is true, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. In fact, I called the attention of this com- 
mittee to the fact that when the question was put to General Mac- 
Arthur in the MacArthur hearings he said that, in his opinion, the 
present Chinese Government was not a mere puppet of the Kremlin 
but that it and Russia were following parallel courses. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

I think it may be perhaps analogous to suggest that the citizens in 
my State of Connecticut might think that it was perfectly clear that 
the Congress of the United States should pass certain legislation, but 
it might very well be that because of the views of citizens of other 
States you would not get a majority in the Congress for passing that 
legislation. The situation in the Assembly of the United Nations is 
somewhat comparable. You have 60 nations. <A certain number of 
them are perfectly clear as to one course of action which they con- 
sider appropriate. Other nations don’t always share that view for 
one reason or another. 

Senator Brewsrer. Do I understand then that you never take any 
position unless you are assured of victory ¢ 

Ambassador Jessur. No, sir. As I tried to point out this morning, 
Senator Brewster, the question is on a case of this kind whether your 
general cause, in this case, the cause of assistance to the Nationalist 
Government of China, is going to be furthered or hurt by the action 
which you take in the Assembly. Sometimes if you take a defeat 
the effect on the prestige of the government and its general position 
is worse than if you never raised the issue. 

Senator Brewster. Some of the most glorious things in the world 
have emerged from defeat, however, and I am afraid the United 
Nations is not doing itself a service in ignoring the obvious aggres- 
sion of the Soviet in overcoming the Nationalist Government of 
China. However, that is a matter of opinion. 

Ambassador Jessup. Shall 1 continue, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator SparkMAN. Yes. 








GENERAL ARTHUR'S VIEW 





MAC ON SOVIET-CHINESE RELATIONSHIP 









Before you do that, since I referred to the testimony from General 
MacArthur, it may be well for me to read the exact words. Senator 
Fulbright asked this question: 

Do you think that there is no chance whatever that a country like Poland or 
China can ever be disassociated from the Kremlin and the control of the Kremlin? 

General MacArrHurR. I have never said the Chinese were under the control 
of the Kremlin. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. You don’t believe they are? 

General MacArruur. I believe there is an interlocking of interests between 
Communist China and the Kremlin. The degree of control and influence that 
the Kremlin may have in China is quite problematical. 

In another place, he used the expression, and I don’t find it now, that 
they were following a parallel course. 

Senator Brewsrrer. That is a little different question than is pre- 
sented, I think, to Mr. Jessup. The question is whether the Russians 
violated the Charter of the United Nations in the assistance that Russia 
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gave to the movement of the Communist in China and on that I think 
Mr. Acheson in these hearings was quite definite. I asked him the 
question. He said he had no ‘doubt that Soviet Russia had furnished 
indispensable aid to accomplish the destruction of the Nationalist 
Government of China. Whether we could get all the rest of the coun- 
tries to agree with us on that I recognize is another question. 

Senator SparkMAN. My only point was that I think we are all 
agreed that that is true, and I think our people generally would agree 
to that, but there are 60 nations in the United Nations. 

Senator Brewster. And you did not mean to intimate that General 
MarArthur had ever challenged that statement / 

Senator SPARKMAN. No, not at all, but the domination of China by 
the Kremlin. 

Senator Brewster. That is right. 

Senator SparKMAN. All right, Mr. Jessup. 


AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS ASSOCIATION 


Ambassador Jessup. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go on with 
Senator McCarthy’s so-called Communist front No. 4, which appears 
on page 7 of his brochure. This is the American Law Student’s 
Association. 

The material which he presented is again a letterhead, in this case, 
undated, upon which I am listed as a member of the faculty advisory 
board. I think it has alres udy been noted in the hearings, Mr. Chair- 
man, that as a member of the faculty advisory board I am in dis. 
tinguished company, including three faculty members from St. Johns 
University, which is a very fine school, run ‘by ordained priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

I have checked my records and find that I was a faculty adviser to 
this association from practically 1937 to 1940, aproximately those 
years. The last record which I have of contact with the association is 
that in March of 1940 I addressed their convention along with Fer- 
dinand Pecora and Henry Epstein, who was then solicitor general of 
the State of New York. 

As to any connections that the American Law Students Associa- 
tion might have had, I cannot speak with any personal knowledge. I 
had only rather slight contact with the organization, and I can’t even 
find that I participated in their second annual convention in 1938 
although it was held on the campus of Columbia University, where I 
was teaching. 

It has already been brought out, Mr. Chairman, in these hearings, 
that the sponsors of this 1938 convention include two ve ry distin- 
guished Member of the Senate, the late William Borah and former 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas. The late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
of Michigan, along with many others, telegraphed greetings to the 
convention. 

[ think in the committee hearings the other day, Senator McCarthy 
declined to comment on these greetings until he hi id seen the messages. 
I believe since then, Mr. Chairman, the pamphlet of the second annual 
convention of the American Law Students Association, which re- 
produces these comments, has been introduced in the record. If I am 
wrong in that, I should like to introduce it for the record at this 
point. 
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Senator SparKMAN. I think it was introduced. I will be glad to 
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have you pass it to the reporter to make certain it is in there. Sti 
(The document referred to appears as follows :) ar 
5 As 
{Pamphlet of the Second Annual Convention of the American Law Students Association | 4 an 
3 Ps cu 
You Are CorpIALLy INVITED TO ATTEND THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE F ap 
AMERICAN Law STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
The Harkness Theater, Columbia University, Saturday, February 12, 1938; 
Sunday, February 13, 1938 
U1 
PURPOSE fe 
‘ : . : AS 
Law students today find themselves preparing to practice in a rapidly changing 7 
world. Whether the lawyer opposes or favors the changes taking place, he . 
recognizes the need for adjusting the technique of his work and the internal 
relationships of his profession to the new requirements of the community. Law Ss 


schools must not lag in this general reorientation if they are to continue to per- 
form their proper role of advancing and improving the profession. 

Alert law school faculties have already been pressing toward a rebuilding of 
curricula and pedagogy to meet the demands of the day. Alert law students 
have begun to move in the same direction. The cry for practice courses, for 
solid training in Administrative Law, for more.adequate attention to business, 
labor, and legislative methods, and for a broader social perspective on the work 
of the courts has arisen everywhere; and the cry has begun to meet with response. 

The solution to these new problems cannot, of course, be sought wholly through 
curricular adjustments. Today law students seek opportunities to develop their 
‘“apacities not only as competent, up-to-date lawyers, but also as good citizens. 
The highest ethics—which involve a recognition that service to the community 
is the primary professional obligation—cannot be learned in classrooms alone, 
To appreciate his ethical and civic responsibilities, the law student must become 
fully aware of the questions confronting both the legal and lay community; 
he cannot remain blind or passive to the turmoil in the world about him. The 
most advanced law schools are therefore encouraging not only Law Reviews, 
Moot Courts, and Legal Aid services, but also various types of forums, junior 
bar associations, and discussion groups. 

Law students are not blind to the personal problems which wili beset them 
upon graduation. They know the difficulties of obtaining satisfactory legal 
employment, or of assuring themselves security as private practitioners. They 
are aware of the havoc wrought among lawyers by the depression, and are seek- 
ing to prevent repetition of that havoc. Many of them face acute financial 
problems even now, while at school. More than forty percent of all law students 
are forced to study at night. The number of those who must leave school before 
graduation, despite good grades, has become alarming. 

If these many problems are to be faced, a common medium must exist for the 
expression of law student views, desires, and interests. The American Law 
Students Association came into existence in response to precisely this need. 
Its sole purpose is to represent the attitudes arising out of the situation in which 
law students find themselves—to provide an instrument, in cooperation with 
school administrations, the bench, and the organized bar, for the evaluation and 
: betterment of that situation. It has met with a cordial response wherever it 

has made its purpose plain. 
The American Law Students Association has now been in existence for one 
year. It is holding its Second Annual Convention to survey its achievements, 
to plan its perspectives for the next year, to adopt a permanent Constitution, 
and, above all, to introduce the Association to the law students and law schools 
as yet unacquainted with it. 


REPRESENTATION 





At its Second Annual Convention, The American Law Students Association 
wishes the participation of as representative a crosssection of law school opinion 
as is possible. Therefore, official delegation by law school organizations will not 
be a requirement for admission or for participation in the proceedings. Repre- 
sentation by organizations is of course desired where possible. But every law 
student, recent graduate, or instructor will be welcomed. 
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Law Review Staffs, Moot Courts, Legal Aid Societies, Pre-Bar Associations, 
Student Councils, Legal Fraternities, and the other Law School organizations 
are urged to give serious thought to the aims of the American Law Students 
Association, with a view toward participation in the work of the Convention, 
and to cooperation or affiliation with the Association. ‘To facilitate such dis- 
cussions, copies of the draft Constitution, to be submitted for amendment or 
approval at the Convention, will be forwarded upon request. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration will take place in the lobby of the Harkness Theater at Columbia 
University, beginning at 9: 00 A. M. Saturday, February 12,1938. There will bea 
fee of fifty cents to nonmembers and of twenty-five cents to members of the 
Association. There will also be an opportunity to indicate at that time whether 
you plan to attend the dinner on Saturday night. 


PROCEEDINGS 
Saturday, February 12th: 
Morning Session 

10:00 A.M. Convocation. Dean Young B. Smith, of Columbia Law 
School. 

10:30 A.M. President’s Report: The First year—And After. Mr. Rob- 
ert W. Page, President, A.L.S.A. 

11:15 A. M.—Election of Convention Chairman and the Resolutions, 
Constitution and Nominating Committees. 

11:45 A.M. Address: The Law Student in a Changing World. Mrs. 
Elinore M. Herrick, Regional Director, National Labor 
Relations Board. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon, 


Afternoon Session 


2:00 P.M. The Convention reconvenes in four Seminars, as follows: 
Seminar1) Legal ethics and responsibilities (to consider especially 
participation in Legal Clinics as one form of legal service; 
and the law students’ obligations to society as a whole). 
Discussion Leader: W. Bruce Cobb, Counsel, N. Y. Legal 
Aid Society. 

Seminar 2) Economic Problems Facing Law Students and Recent Grad- 
uates (to consider school costs, scholarship and other 
aid, and problems of employment and clerkship). 

Discussion Leaders: Isador Lazarus, Committees on Pro- 
fessional Economics of both the National Lawyers Guild 
and the American Bar Association; and David Scribner, 
President, Lawyers’ Security League. 

Seminar3) Adapting Law School Curricula to Changing Demands for 
Legal Services. (To consider standards of scholarship 
and admission, needed courses, teaching values. ) 

Discussion Leaders: Burton A. Zorn, General Counsel, New 
York State Labor Relations Board. (Other leader to be 
announced. ) 

Seminar 4) Coordination and Differentiation of Law Review Work; and 
the Work of Moot Courts. 

Discussion Leader: Prof. Nathan A. Greene. (Other leader 
to be announced. ) 

5:30P.M. The Convention reconvenes, and Resolutions formulated by 
the Seminars presented. 

5:45 P.M. Consideration of Resolutions. 

6:45 P.M, Adjournment for Dinner. 


Bvening Session 


6:45 P.M. Convention Dinner, John Jay Mezzanine Dining Hall. 
The main speakers at the Convention Dinner will be: 
George M. Morris, Chairman of the House of Delegates of 
the American Bar Association. 
Paul J. Kern, Commissioner of the Municipal Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of City of New York, and leader of the 
New York Chapter of the National Lawyers Guild. 
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Sunday, February 13th: 
2:00 Address. (Speaker to be announced. ) 
2:30 Further Consideration of Resolutions. 
3:30 Report by Constitution Committee; Discussion and Adoption of Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 
5:30 Election of Permanent Officers. 
6:30 Adjournment. 


Some of the Sponsors of the Second Annual Convention 





Father John P. Boland Paul M. Herzog 


Senator William E. Borah Henry T. Hunt 

Louis B. Boudin Carol King 

Professor Brendon F. Brown Nathan R. Margold 
Congressman John M. Coffee Newbold Morris 
Professor Morris R. Cohen Colonel Julius T. Peyser 


Professor Walter E. Gellhorn Senator Elbert D. Thomas 





Comments Received 
“I wish you all success.”—Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan. 

“IT am completely in sympathy with the work which your Convention is doing. 
With best wishes for the success of your enterprise.”—Robert H. Jackson, As- 
sistant U. §. Attorney General. 

“With best wishes for the success of your Convention.”—Senator Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach of Washington. 

“Wishing you well in the various directions through which you aim to promote 
and realize the best standards and aims of our profession.’—Professor Felix 
Frankfurter. 

“Such an organization will at least make law students connected with it aware 
of the many difficulties and problems which confront them, and this alone will be 
of value. * * * Iwish you success.”—Gelson G. Glazier, Secretary-Treasurer. 
State Bar Association of Wisconsin. 

‘Best wishes to those assembled.”—Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 

“T am thoroughly in sympathy with the program you are promoting and I hope 
interest in it will be greatly accelerated through your association meeting.”— 
Dean Leon Green of Northwestern Law School. 

“Wish you every success.”—Chief Justice Frederick E. Crane, NV. Y. Court of 
Appeals. 

“It appears that your work is progressing nicely and I congratulate you upon 
your success.”’—Dean Charles E, Clark, Yale Law School. 

“Best wishes.”—Professor James J. Hayden, Catholic University of America. 

“Fullest cooperation wherever possible.’—National Executive Board of Na- 
tional Lawyers’ Guild, 

“Am indeed interested in what your Association is undertaking to do, and wish 
you all success.”—aA. A. Berle, Jr., Chairman, N. Y. City Planning Commission. 

“IT wish you a successful meeting.”—Professor John 8. Bradway, Director Legal 
Aid Clinic, Duke University. 

“With every good wish for the success of your convention.’’—Senator Robert F. 
Wagner. 

Address all communications to 


THE AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS ASSOCIATION 


Room 530, Woolworth Building, New York City 











DISCUSSING 





REFERENCES PERTAINING TO LAW 





STUDENTS 





ASSOCIATION 





Ambassador Jessur. Thank you. That gives the full list that is 
given in the pamphlet of the various greetings received. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seemed to me that the discussion of the sub- 
versive nature of this American Law Students’ Association was left 
in a state of some confusion in the hearings. I tried to check the 
record, and would like to present my understanding of the facts in 
regard to these various citations. 
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First I would like to consider Senator McCarthy’s statement that 
the American Law Students’ Association was cited as a Communist 
front at pages 1067 and 1093 of appendix 9 of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

In 1944 the Special Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives issued its appendix 9, and the subject of this 
appendix was Communinst-Front Organizations. 

C hapter 126 of appendix 9 was entitled, “Miscellaneous Communist 
and Communist-Front. Organizations.” 

This chapter began with the following statement : 

In this section of the report will be found numerous exhibits of Communist 
and Communist-Front organizations. The personnel of these organizations 
reveals an extensive interlocking directorate with the other organizations that 
are discussed in these volumes. 

In his memorandum on the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, the Attorney General has called attention to the importance 
of the “interlocking directorate in identifying Communist-front or- 
ganizations.” 

But the chapter did not, Mr. Chairman, purport to list Communist 
and Communist-front organizations. The next sentence stated that 
“The exhibits reveal a part of the personnel of the following organ- 
izations.” 

No. 20 on the list of 102 there reads: “American Law Students’ 
Association, bearing union label 209.” 

I suggest ‘that that is not 2 citation. It is merely a statement: “The 
exhibits reveals a part of the personnel of the following organiza- 
thing f° Seah 

Now, it has been the practice of the House Committee on Un-Amer- 

can Activities, I understand, to publish a comprehensive compilation 
of the organizations which it and other official Government agencies 
have found to be Communist fronts. The American Law Students’ 
Association, so far as I have been able to find, has not appeared in 
these compilations. I think that is correct. The conclusion is ap- 
parent that the committee did not make a finding that the informa- 
tion which caused it to be listed in chapter 126 of appendix 9 justified 
considering it as a Communist front. 

Senator McCarthy also attempts to characterize the American 
Law Students’ Association as a Communist front because it was 
represented at the American Youth Congress, although it was not 
suspect of itself in this instance. 

According to the doctrine advanced by Senator McCarthy, he would 
have to declare as subversive the YMCA, the Boy Scouts, the Young 
Democrats, and the Young Republicans, as they also participated. 

Now, I am aware that in that connection the American Youth Con- 
gress list contains different types of participation. There are two 
lists given of organizations, one of which I think is supposed to be a 
list of participating organizations, and other I gather are various 
representatives of local branches of other national or ganizations which 
participated. It is not quite clear whether it is the representatives 
who participated or whether the national organizations participated. 
They include, as I say, the YMCA, Boys Scouts, Young Democrats, 
and Young Republicans. 

I am going to offer for inclusion in the record, if it is not already in, 
Mr . Chairman, exhibits from these reports which show the data on 
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the inclusion or exclusion of the American Law Students’ Associa- 
tion. The last I was referring to is the testimony, I think, of a man 
named Hinckley. 

Senator SparkMAN. Without objection, those insertions may be 
made. 

Ambassador Jussur. If I may keep them for just a minute, in case 
I have to refer to them, then I will give them to the reporter. (The 
papers referred to appear as follows :) 


{Excerpts from Un-American Propagana Activities, appendix IX, printed 1944, pp. 1067 
1068, 1069, 1093.] 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNIST AND COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 


In this section of the report will be found numerous exhibits of Communist and 
Communist-front organizations. The personnel of theSe organizations reveals 
an extensive interlocking directorate with the other organizations that are dis- 
cussed in these volumes. In his memorandum on the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, the Attorney General has called attention to the im- 
portance of the interlocking directorate in identifying Communist-front orfan- 
‘zations. 

The exhibits reveal a part of the personnel of the following organizations; 

1. Ambijan Committee for Emergeucy Aid to the Soviet Union. 

2. American Artists Congress (bearing anion label 209). 

8. American Artists Congress (list of exhibitors). 

. American Artists Congress (signers of a call for). 

. American Artists School (faculty). 

3. American Association of Scientific Workers. 

. American Committee for International Student Congress Against War and 

Fascism. 

8. American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, 

. American Committee for the Settlement of Jews in Birobidjan. 

. «unerican Council to Combat Nazi Invasion. 

. American Friends of the Chinese People. 

. American Friends of the Chinese People. 

. American Friends of the Chinese People. 

. American Friends of the Chinese People. 

5. American Friends of the Chinese People. 

. Amencan Friends of the Chinese People. 

. American Friends of the Chinese People. 

. American Group. 

. American Labor Party. 

. American Law Students’ Association (bearing union label 209). 

. American League for Peace and Democracy. 

. American League Against War and Fascism. 

. American Peace Mobilization. 

. American Russian Institute. 

25. American Society for Technical Aid to Spanish Democracy. 
26. American Student Union. 

27. American Student Union. 

28. American Writers Union (bearing union label 209). 

29. Anti-Nazi Committee of Yorkville (bearing union label 209). 
30. Artists League of America. 

31. Associated F*Im Audiences, 

32. Associstion of Documentary Film Producers. 

38. August Peace Parade and Jane Addams Memorial. 

34. Baltimcre Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

35. Broux Anti-Poll Tax Committee. 

36. Brooklyn Non-Partisan Legislative Conference. 

87. China Rally Committee. 

38. Citizens Peace Committee of the District of Columbia. 

39. City Projects Council. 

40. Committee to Aid the Victims of German Fascism. 

41. Committee for Defense of Public Education. 
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2 Committee for the Election of McManus. 


. Committee for Pan American Democracy. 
. Communist Party. 
. Communist Party. 


;. Communist Party. 


. Communist Party. 


. Consumers Union. 


. Council for Peace and Civil Liberties. 
. Dance Congress and Festival. 
. Defense Committee for Civil Rights for Communists. 


52. East Side Committee of American-Soviet Friendship. 
53. Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 


. Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 


55. Friends of the Garibaldi Brigade. 
56. German-American Emergency Conference, Inc. 


. Harlem Employment Committee, 
. In Defense of the Bill of Rights. 


59. International Labor Defense. 

}0. International Labor Defense. 

}1. International Women’s Day. 

2. International Youth Commission. 
3. Jewish Peoples Committee. 


64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


Jewish Peoples Committee, 

Jewish Peoples Committee. 

Jewish Peoples Committee, 

Joint Peace Conference of Philadelphia. 

Labor Audit Bureau. 

Lawyers Committee to Keep the United States Out of War. 
Lawvers Security League. 


71. Lower West Side Committee of Russian War Relief. 


ta 


73. 
74, 
75, 
. Motion Picture Artists Committee. 
. Musicians Committeee to Aid Spanish Democracy. 


Maryland Association for Democratic R.ghts 

Massachusetts Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 
Minnesota Defense Committee for Civil Rights for Communists. 
Morning Freiheit Association. 


8. National Council of Negro Youth. 


National Mooney Council of Action. 


. National Negro Congress. 


. New Dance Group Studio. 
2. New Theater Group. 


. New York Jewish Peoples Committee. 
. New York State Conference of Negro Youth. 


5. Prisoners Relief Fund. 
3. R. Saltzman Jubilee Committee. 


. Saturday Forum Luncheon Group. 


. Seulptors Guild. 
%. Sunnyside Discussion Group. 


. Supporters of Anti-Nazi Seamen. 
. Tallentire Jubilee Committee. 


2. Teachers Non-Partisan Committee for the Election of Isidore Begun. 
3. Teachers Union Arts Committee. 


. Tom Mooney Assistance Committee. 


05. Twentieth Anniversary Committee, Daily Worker, and The Worker. 

3. United Lubliner Relief (bearing union label 209). 

7. United May Day Committee. 
98. Victory Forum. 

%. Washington Youth Council. 


. Westchester Conference for Democratic Rights. 
. Workers School. 


2. Yiddisher Kultur Farband. 
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Bxursit No. 1 
AMBIJAN COMMITTEE FOR BMERGENCY AID TO THE SOVIET UNION 
(AMBIJAN) 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 
CONCERT COMMITTEE 


Edward I. Aronow 

D. M. Alexandrovitch 

M. E. Bergman 

Ivan Black 

Hon. Emanuel Celler 

Jess Fish 

Samuel Getmansky 

Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson 
Dr. I. W. Held 


Warner James 
Charles Josefowitz 
Isaac S. Kibrick 

Dr. J. Leon Lascoff 
Oscar Lazrus 

Lord Marley 

Hon. Mitchell May 
Reuben Papert 
Joseph Pulvermacher 


NATIONAL OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Rt. Honorable Lord Marley George Gordon Battle, Acting President 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Vice President 


Max Levin, Chairman, Board of Direc- J. M. Budish, Chairman, Administrative 
tors Committee 
Edward I. Aronow, Secretary-Treasurer Nan Golden, Administrative Secretary 


Dr. Jacob Billikoff, H. L. Block, Joseph B. Boudin, J. Budish, Dr. William Cantor, 
Samuel A. DeWitt, H. L. Dlyn, Motty Hitingon, Victor A. Fischel, Abraham 
Friedenberg, Arnold Friedman, Samuel Getmansky, B. Z. Goldberg, Rabbi 
David Goldberg, Dr. Charles Gottlieb, Jack Greenbaum, Dr. Morris Greenberg, 
Willy Heineberg, Edward B. Hittleman, Sarah Horn, Morris Joffe, D. Kesten- 
baum, Rebecca Kimmel, Rabbi Nathan Krass, Harry G. Kriegel, Hon. Anna 
M. Kross, Rabbi Isaac Landman, Dr. Maurice Lenz, Dr. M. V. Leof, Mrs. 
L. R. Levin, Charles H. Lipsett, Samuel M. Marcus, Samuel Match, Daniel 
Moscow, Herman D. Moskowitz, Dr. Henry Neumann, Charles H. Oestreich, 
Hon. Isaac Pacht, Bernard M. Parelhoff, Jakob Pohoryles, Dr. Nathan Ratnoff, 
Dr. Morris Rattner, Charles Recht, Ann Rosen, Dr. Joseph Rosen, Dr. Simon 
Rothenberg, H. J. Rubenstein, Dr. Zachary Sagal, R. Saltzman, Mendell M. 
Schaenen, John Schreiber, George Segal, Miles M. Sherover, Samuel S. Shipman, 
Mrs. Sophie Silver, S. J. Thenen, Max Warm, Max Wiesen, Prof. Louis Weisner, 
Gerson C. Young. 


MEMBERSHIP OF AN AMERICAN GROUP, INC, 


Saul Berman 
Isabel Bishop 
Arnold Blanch 
Lucile Blanch 
Paul Burlin 
Paul Cadmus 
Alice Campbell 
Francis Criss 
Stuart Davis 
Adolph Dehn 
Isami Doi 

Stuart Edie 
Philip Evergood 
Eugenie Gershoy 
Aaron Goodelman 
Harry Gottlieb 
William Gropper 
Chaim Gross 


Minna Harkavy 
Abraham Harriton 
Alonzo Hauser 
Milton Hebald 

Joe Jones 

Mervin Jules 
Frederic Knight 
sjenjamin Kopman 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
Edward Laning 
Doris Lee 

Julian Levi 

John Lonergan 
Margaret Lowengrund 
Louis Lezowick 
Kugene Ludins 
Berta Margoulies 
Jack Markow 


Helen McAuslan 
Austin Mecklem 
Bruce Mitchell 
Elizabeth Olds 
George Picken 
Walter Quirt 

Louis Ribak 
Concetta Scaravaglione 
Jacob Getlar Smith 
Katherine Schmidt 
Moses Soyer 
Raphael Soyer 
Algot Stenbery 
Chuzo Tamotzu 
Nahum Tschachasoyv 
Warren Wheelock 
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Exurpir No. 19 
PROTEST BRUTAL NAZI PERSECUTIONS 
Mass RAtiy aT MAstTers INSTITUTE, 103 Sr. aND RiverstpE DRIve, 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 14, at 8: 30 P. M. 
SPEAKERS 
Dr. Howard D. McGrath, Minister, Grace Methodist Church 
Prof. Joseph Campbell, Fordham University 
Rabbi Joseph Zeitlin, Temple Ansche Chesed 
Eugene P. Connelly, Transport Workers Union 
Samuel M. Blinken, Chairman, A. L. P. 11th A. D. 

SPONSORS 


Paul J. Kern, President, Civil Service Prof. Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia 
Commission University 
Dorothy Kenyon Prof. Reinhold Neibuhr, Union Theo- 
James Waterman Wise, Editor of logical Seminary 
“OPINION” Rabbi [Israel Goldstein 
Charles Belous, City Councilman Barnaby O'Leary, Transport Workers 
Michael J. Quill, City Councilman Union 


Auspices: AMERICAN LABoR Party 111TH A. D., 2824 Broadway (110 St.) 


Exutsir No, 20 
AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, Room 530; New York, New York 


FACULTY ADVISORY BOARD 


Northwestern University School of Law: Columbia University : 
Dean Leon Green Prof. Elliot Cheatham 

New York University: Prof. Walter Gellhorn 
Dean Frank Sommers Prof. Philip Jessup 
Prof. F. D. Sloovers Brooklyn Law School : 
Prof. Augustin Derby Prof. Jerome Prince 
Prof. William Walsh Prof. Abraham Rotwein 
Prof. Herman Grey Yale Law School: 

St. John’s University : Prof. Fred Rodell 
Vice Dean John Maloney Prof. Abe Fortas 
Prof. D. S. Edgar, Sr. 

Prof. D. S. Edgar, Jr. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Robert Page, President Morris Engel, Secretary 
Thomas Levinia, Vice President Norman Leonard, Treasurer 


[Excerpts from Hearings of Special Committee on Un-American Activities, pp. 7036-7041] 


INVESTIGATION OF UN-AMERICAN PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HEARINGS Berore A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTAIIVES, SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, ON H. Res. 282, 
To INVESTIGATE (1) THE EXTENT, CHARACTER, AND Opsects OF UN-AMERICAN 
PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, (2) THE DIFFUSION WITHIN THE 
Unitrep STATES OF SUBVERSIVE AND UN-AMERIOAN PROPAGANDA THAT Is INSTI- 
GATED FrRoM FOREIGN COUNTRIES OR OF A DOMESTIC ORIGIN AND ATTACKS THE 
PRINCIPLE OF THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT AS GUARANTEED BY OUR CONSTITUTION, 
AND (3) ALL OTHER QUESTIONS IN RELATION THERETO THAT WOULD Alp Con- 
GRESS IN ANY NECESSARY REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 
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Volume 11 


OCTOBER 28, 30, 31, NOVEMBER 1, 2, 3, 27, 29, AND 80, AND DECEMBER 1, 2, AND 8, 
1939, AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Printed for the use of the Special Committee on Un-American Activities 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. HINCKLEY, FoRMER EXeCUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Hrnckiey. I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, if I could have the assistance 
of Mr. McMichael and Mr. Cadden. 

Mr. Starnes. If you. will identify them for the record. 

Mr. HinckKtey. I was formerly chairman of the American Youth Congress, until 
July of this year. Mr. McMichael is chairman of the American Youth Congress 
at present, and Mr. Cadden is executive secretary of the American Youth Con- 
gress and has been executive secretary for the past 2 years. 

Mr. Starnes. Later on they can furnish the reporter with their full names, 
Proceed with the examination. 

Mr. WuIrTLey. Mr. Hinckley, will you state your full name for the record? 

Mr. HINCKLEY. William W. Hinckley. 

Mr. Wuirtey. What is your present address? 

Mr. HINCKLEY. 548 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Where were you born? 

Mr. HINcKLey. Winton, S. Dak. 

Mr. WHITLEY. When were you born? 

Mr. HIncKiey. March 20, 1910. 

Mr. Wuirtey. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. HINCKLEY. I am at present doing some research in preparation for a book 
about youth. 

Mr. WuHITLey. How long have you been active in the field of youth work? 

Mr. HIncKtey. I was executive secretary of the American Youth Congress for 
a few months late in the year 1936, and elected its chairman in January of 1936. 
The executive-secretary year was 1935. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Have you held any other executive positions with the American 
Youth Congress? 

Mr. HINCKLEy. None. 

Mr. WHITLEY. In other words, you were the executive secretary for the year 
1936? 

Mr. HrnckLey. For a few months, yes; from July 1935 to January 1936. From 
January 1936 I was chairman. 

Mr. Wuittey. For that one year? 

Mr. HINCKLEY. No; continuing up until July of this year. 

Mr. WHITLEY. In other words, from July 1936 until July 1989 you were chair- 
man of the American Youth Congress? 

Mr. HINCKLEY. January 1936 to July 1939. 

Mr. WHitTtey. Mr. Hinckley, will you describe for the committee when the 
American Youth Congress was organized, the date, and the individuals or organi- 
zations or groups that took part in its organization? 

Mr. HINcxiey. That was before my connection with the Youth Congress. 
From information which I received from Miss Viola Ilma, who was the original 
organizer of the first American Youth Congress, held in 1934 at New York Uni- 
versity, I understand that a group of her friends were primarily concerned with 
the calling together of a representative gathering of young people from as many 
organizations of young people as they could reach. New York University was 
the birthplace of the American Youth Congress. 

Mr. Wuitrey. And that first meeting, or the organization meeting, took place 
at New York University? 

Mr. HINCKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHIT Ley. In 1934? 

Mr. HINcCKLEY. Yes; in 1934. 

Mr. WHitTLey. And your first connection with the organization, you say, was 
in 1935, and then continuing from 1936 you were chairman? 

Mr. HINCKLEy. Yes. 

Mr. Wuiriey. Did you know what individuals or groups participated in the 
organization meeting of the American Youth Congress? 
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Mr. HINCKLEY. I have those records and I could refer to them. If I had been 
given a little bit more notice of my opportunity to appear hear and answer some 
of the criticisms that have been made of the American Youth Congress before the 
committee. I would have had them here. I am sorry I haven't those documents 
with me. 

Mr. WuitrLtey. You don’t have the record showing what organizations or 
groups participated? 

Mr. HINCKLEY. In the first congress. I haven't them. 

Mr. STARNES. Can you supply that for the record? 

Mr. HINCKLEY. I can. 

Mr. Starnes. If you can, we would be happy to include them with your state- 
ment. Go ahead. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Will you describe to the committee, in general at least, the 
nature or type of groups that participated in this organization meeting? 

Mr. HINncKLey. Miss Viola Ilma and her group invited representatives from 
national youth organizations that reached all the way from the Boy Scouts to the 
Young Communist League. She invited every youth organization that could 
possibly be reached. I don’t have the list with me. I am sorry. 

Mr. WHITLEY. But you will supply a list of the participating groups for the 
record later? 

Mr. Hrnck ey. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. Wuit.iey. Do you know who the officers of the organization—— 

Mr. STarRNES (interposing). 1 understand you have been ill, but could you 
speak just a bit louder’ 

Mr. Hinckrey. Yes; I will be glad to. 

Mr. Wuirtiey. Do you know who the officers were who were elected at the 
convention, Mr. Hinckley? 

Mr. Hincktey. I am sorry, I don’t know all of them. I know Mr. Waldo 
MacNutt was elected the chairman to continue. 

Mr. Wuirt.ey. Do you recall any of the others? 

Mr. H1IncKiey. Miss Elizabeth Scott was the secretary. 

Mr. WuitLey. What organization did Mr. Waldo McNutt represent? 

Mr. Hinckiey. He represented the Y. M. C. A. of the Rocky Mountain region; 
the student Y. M. C. A., Rocky Mountain region. 

Mr. Waitirey. Do you know what organization or group Miss Elizabeth Scott 
represented ? 

Mr. Hincktiey. St. James Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Again we realize you don’t have the record with you, but do 
you know approximately how many groups participated in the organization 
meeting? 

Mr. Hinckiey. Approximately 70. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Seventy. 

Mr. HINCKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirtey. Existing youth organizations which got together at that meet- 
ing——— 

Mr. Hinckiey. New York University meeting. 

Mr, Wuittey. To set up a congress. 

Mr. HInckiey. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirtiey. Mr. Hinckley, does the American Youth Congress have an 
executive or national committee or controlling body? 

Mr. HIncKLEyY. It does. It has a cabinet. I shall be very glad to provide you 
with the names of the officers of the American Youth Congress. 

Mr. Wuir.tey. You mean the present officers? 

Mr. HINCKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Wuittey. If you will read those into the record. 

Mr. HinckKLey. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirtry. The present officers and, of course, the cabinet. 

Mr. Hinckxiey. Mr. Jack McMichael, who sits at my right, is chairman, and 
he represents the National Intercollegiate Christian Council, which is the com- 
bined agency of the student Y. M. C. A. and student Y. W. ©. A. in the country. 

Mr. J. Carrel Morris, who is chairman of the Christian Youth Council of North 
America, is a vice chairman. 

Mr. James B. Carey, president, United Electric, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, is a vice chairman. 

Miss Mary Jeanne McKay, National Student Federation of America, is a vice 
chairman. 

Miss Louise Meyerovitz, an officer of Young Judea, is a vice chairman, 
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Edward E. Strong, National Negro Congress, youth section, is a vice chair 
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James V. Krakora, of the Czechoslovak Society of America, is a vice chair- 


man, 


There is to be a representative of the farm youth groups to be chosen later 


as a vice chairman. 


The regional representatives of the American Youth Congress are: 

New England: Alexander Karanikas, Massachusetts Youth Congress. 

Middle Atlantic area: Michael Gravino, New York State Youth Council. 

East Central: Myrtle Powell, Pittsburgh Y. W. C. A. 

South: Thelma Dale, Southern Negro Youth Congress; and Miss Jimmy 
Woodward, Y. W. C. A. Randolph-Macon College. 

Southwest: Wynard Norman, Oklahoma City Youth Assembly. 

West Central: Harlan Crippen, Minnesota Youth Assembly. 

West coast and Rock Mountain: Clara Walldow, California Youth Legislature 


Puerto Rico: Miss Julia Rivera. 


The treasurer of the American Youth Congress is Miss Harriet Pickens, 
of the business and professional council, Y. W. C. A. 

The executive secretary is Mr. Joseph Cadden. 

Representatives at large on the cabinet are Clarence Carter, Connecticut 
Conference of Youth: Daniel J. Spooner, Young Peoples League of the United 
Synagogue of America; Howard Ennes, Washington, D. C. Youth Council: 
Joseph Lash, American Student Union; Margaret Day, National Federation 
ot Settlements; Josiah R. Bartlett, social action committee, Union Theological 
Seminary; Miss Rose Troiano, industrial council, Y. W. C. A. A representa- 
tive of the A. F. of L. unions is to be named later. The administrative secretary 
of the American Youth Council is Miss Frances M, Williams, and the legislative 


director is Mr. Abbott Simon. 


Mr. WHITLEY. Will you describe for the committee the type of organization? 
In other words, is the American Youth Congress a membership organization, 
or is it make up of a group of affiliated bodies? 

Mr. HINcKLEey. The American Youth Congress is made up of a group of 
cooperative agencies, cooperative organizations. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Does it have any individual membership at all? 

Mr. Hincxtey. It has no individual membership at all, and I would like to 
submit a list of the national organizations that have participated in coopera- 
tion with the American Youth Congress recently. 


Mr. WuiIrtey. All right. 
Mr. HINcKLey. They are: 
American Baptist Publication Society 
American Jewish Congress, Youth 
Division 
American Law Students’ Association 
American League for Peace and 
Democracy 
American Social Hygiene Association 
American Student Union 
American-Ukrainian Youth Association 
American Youth Hostel Association 
Armenian Youth of America 
Association of Lithuanian Workers 
Association of Medical Students 
Campaign for World Government 
Canadian Youth Congress, a fraternal 
organization 
Christian Youth Council of North 
America 
Cooperative League of the United 
States 
Czechoslovak Society of America 
Esperanto Association of North Amer- 
ica 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Gas, By-Product, Coke, and Chemical 
Workers 


International Fur Workers’ Union 

International Student Service 

International Workers Order, Youth 
Section 

Junior Hadassah 

League of Nations Association, Youth 
Section 

National Association of Deans of 
Women 

National Council of Jewish Juniors 

National Council of Methodist Youth 

National Federation of Settlements 

National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council 

National Student Federation of Amer- 
ica 

Non-Partisan Lobby for Economic and 
Democratic Rights 

Order of Railway Telegraphers 

Packing House Workers Organizing 
Committee 

Servants of Christ the King 

Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, 
Youth Division 

Student Peace Service 

Student Volunteer Movement 

United Automobile Workers of America 
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United Czechoslovak-American Youth 

United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America 

United Furniture Workers of America 

United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America 

Young Communist League 

Young Judea 
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Young Peoples League of the United 
Synagogues of America 

Young Peoples Religious Union 

Young Peoples Socialist League 

Youth Committee Against War 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Industrial Council, and the Business 
and Professional Council 


There are various representatives of local branches of other national organi- 
zations which participated in our congress in July, including: 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America 

American Communications Association 

American Federation of Teachers 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America 

Chinese Student League 

Christian Endeavor Union 

Croatian Fraternal Union 

Disciples of Christ 

Evangelical and Reformed 
Young People’s Federation 

4-H Clubs 

German-American Youth Association 

Girl Reserves 

Girl Seouts of America 

Hotel and Restaurant Workers Uniou 

Journeymen Tailors Union 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 

National Maritime Union 


Church, 


There is one national organization I left out, 


Movement. 


Those are the organizations that participated 


Navy Yard Apprentice Association 

Newspaper Guild 

Pilgrim Fellowship 

Pocketbook Workers’ Union 

Polish-American Youth League. 

Rainbow Girls. 

Religion and Labor Foundation. 

Retail Employees of America. 

Southern Negro Youth Congress. 

State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America. 

United American Artists. 

United Mine Workers of America. 

United Rubber Workers of America. 

Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade. 

Workers Alliance. 

Young Democrats. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 

Young Republicans. 


and that is the Interseminary 


and cooperated in one way or 


another with the American Youth Congress. 

Mr. Mason. What are the requirements for a cooperating organization? 

Mr. HINcKLeY. The requirements are stated in our constitution, and I should 
like to read you the constitution of the American Youth Congress. 

Mr. Srarnes. If it is lengthy, you can set it out in the record; and if you wish 
to refer to or read any pertinent parts of it, you may do so. 


Mr. HiNcK ey. It is quite brief. 


This draft constitution was prepared by a subcommittee of the American 


Youth Congress, national council, and 
meeting. 


was discussed in each State delegation 


Recommendations for revision were made by the State delegations and 






by national organizations to the constitution committee at the Congress of Youth. 
This committee reported a revised draft to a join session of senate and house, 
where it was discussed, amended, and adopted unanimously in the following 
language and form: : 












ARTICLE I, PURPOSES 


The American Youth Congress is established as a nonprofit educational asso- 
ciation, Which shall serve as a cooperating center and clearing house for all youth 
organizations, youth-serving agencies, local, State, and regional youth councils or 
assemblies, and organizations desiring to promote the welfare of youth. The 
basis of cooperation with the American Youth Congress shall be a desire to par- 
ticipate in any one or more activities or projects undertaken by the congress and 
to utilize its services. 


ARTICLE II. NATIONAL CONGRESSES 


The supreme governing body of the American Youth Congress shall be the 
national congress. The national congress shall be composed of delegates from 


all youth and youth-serving organizations, youth councils or assemblies, and 
organizations desiring to promote the welfare of youth that cooperate with the 
The national assembly shall 


American Youth Congress or desire to cooperate. 
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be empowered to convene national congresses, which shall meet at least once 
every 2 years, to establish qualifications for delegates and to recommend an order 
of business, subject to approval by the national congress. The national congress 
shall be governed by such rules of procedure as adopted by a majority vote of the 
delegates. The tindings of the national congress shall guide the cabinet and the 
officers of the American Youth Congress in developing the activities and projects 
of the American Youth Congress. 


OFFICIAL CITATIONS REGARDING AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Ambassador Jessup: Senator McCarthy lists as an official citation 
adverse to the American Law Students’ Association a citation of the 
American League Against War and Fascism in 1947 by the Attorney 
General. This exhibit refers to appendix 9 of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities report. Reference to appendix 9, page 
425, shows that, in establishing the connection of the Law Students’ 
Association with the League against War and Fascism, Senator Mc- 
Carthy appears to rely directly on an article appearing in the Daily 
Worker of February 27, 1937. 

I will be glad to put that article from the Daily Worker in the 
record as it appears in appendix 9. 

(The article referred to appears as follows :) 


{Article from Daily Worker as it appears in appendix IX] 


ExHrsit No. 11 
[Daily Worker, February 27, 1937, p. 2] 


AssAtt MOREYNOLDs “NEUTRALITY” MEASURE 


50 CIVIC, FRATERNAL, RELIGIOUS, AND TRADE-UNION LEADERS CONDEMN IT AS BLOW 
AGAINST DEMOCRACY—ITS DEFEAT I8 URGED 


Several opposition to the McReynolds Neutrality Bill as a distinct blow against 
Democracy was voiced by 50 leaders of civic, fraternal, trade union, and religious 
organizations, the New York City Division of the American League Against 
War and Fascism announced today. 

A statement addressed to Congress calling for the defeat of the present pro- 
posal before the House of Representatives was supported by: 

LeRoy Bowman of the Parent Teachers Association; Edwin Berry Bergum of 
New York University ; Joseph Codden of the National Student Federation ; Esther 
Carroll of the American Friends of the Chinese People; Mr. Cappell, Business 
Agent of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union Local 465; Mr. De Novelos of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union Local 660; Rabbi Abraham Dubin of the Temple 
Gates of Prayer, Flushing; V. Dutto, Business Agent of Bakers Union Local 87; 
Mr. David Freedman, Secretary of Painters District Council 18. 

Helen Gifford, National Secretary, Industrial Y. W. C. A.; Robert Gassner of 
New York University; Chris Houlihan, Bldg. Service Emp. Local 320; Isadore 
Lazarus, Chairman of the Workers Fellowship of the New York Ethical Culture 
Society ; Ludwig Lore of the New York Evening Post; Arthur Northwood, Presi- 
dent of the National Student Federation of America; Juanita Jackson of the 
Youth Division, National Association for the Advancement of Colored People; 
Clarina Michaelson of the Department Store Employees Union Local 1250, 

Dr. Harry Slochower of the Brooklyn College; Rev. Ralph Read of the Hollis 
Congregational Church; James Waterman Wise of the Peoples Press; Gabriel 
Slovak of the Ind. First Odessa; Rev. William Lloyd Imes of the Saint James 
Presbyterian Church; Ex-Congressman Vito Marcantonio; Ernest L. Meyer of 
the New York Evening Post; Dwight C. Morgan of the American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign Born; Rev. Herman P. Reissig of the North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy; Mr. Smetana of the [ronwork- 
ers Union Local 455. 

Catherine C. Terrell, Secretary of the Council on Social Action of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches; James Wechsler of the American Student Union; 
Louis Weinstock of the Painters District Council 9; William B. Hinckley, chair- 
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man of the American Youth Congress; Morris Engel, Secretary of the American 
Law Student’s Association; H. Gevertzman, manager of the Pocketbook Workers 
Union Local 2; A. P. Randolph of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; 
A. Newhoff of the International Labor Defense. 

George Powers of the International Workers Order; Rose Nelson of the Pro- 
gressive Women’s Council; Al Hyman of the Signwriters Union Local 230; Isa- 
dore Sorkin, International Ladies Garment Workers Union Local 9. 


THE STATEMENT 

The statement reads: 

“For the first time in the history of neutrality legislation, the Government is 
considering a step that ultimately spells death to any democratically elected 
government faced by a fascist revolt. It is important to note that Section Five 
of the McReynolds Bill prohibits the collection of funds for the care of women 
and children devastated by faseist guns.” 

“The present policy of the United States Government in refusing aid to Spain 
has given courage to the fascist states of Germany and Italy and driven the 
world closer to war.” 

“If the present proposals are intended to destroy foreign democracies under 
the guise of American neutrality, then the McReynolds bill is performing its 
function.” 

“We further believe that the burden of deciding upon policies of neutrality 
rests upon the elected representatives of the people, and should be mandatory as 
opposed to the discretionary powers provided for in the present proposals before 
Congress.” 

Steps have already been taken by the League to contact the hundreds of organ- 
izations present at the City-Wide Conference of the League some weeks ago, 
representing one million residents of New York City, to petition their Congress- 
ment in an effort to secure a defeat of the neutrality measure in its present form. 
An emergency conference is scheduled to take place in Washington on March 6 
and 7 where the question of neutrality will be discussed. 


FURTHER CITATIONS CONCERNING AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Ambassador Jessup. In this article the American League Against 
War and Fascism merely announced that 50 leaders of civic, fra- 
ternal, trade-union, and religious organizations had voiced their oppo- 
sition to the McReynolds neutrality bill. Nowhere in this is there 
any indication that these leaders were authorized to speak for their 
organizations, 

In addition to a person identified as secretary of the American Law 
Students’ Association, the list of the leaders referred to in this article 
includes a representative of the Parent-Teachers Association, New 
York University, New York Evening Post, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the Hollis Congregational 
Church, the St. James Presbyterian Church, and a number of labor 
organizations. 

As a further characterization the Senator referred to the American 
Law Students’ Association as one of the 17 organizations allegedly 
forming the United Students Peace Committee while testifying be- 
fore this committee. He was specifically asked, I think in the hear- 
ings, Mr. Chairman, if the American Law Students’ Association was 
one of the 17 National Youth organizations referred to on page 7 of 
the pamphlet under the heading “United Students Peace Committee.” 
This is on page 49 of the transcript of the hearings; and after a good 
deal of discussion that went on, as you will remember, Senator Mc- 
Carthy stated : 

Senator, as I understand the entire picture, and I believe we should give you 
all of the citations—frankly, I cut them short—the picture, I believe, is given 
pretty well in the report of January 3, 1959, in which they point out that there 
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are set up 17 National Youth organizations for the Communist fronts al! 
interlocking and doing the same work, and one of the affiliates was the American 
Law Students’ Association. 

The Senator’s “understanding” of the “entire picture” in this 
instance must be based on Senator McCarthy’s intuition. A search, 
of the Senator’s citations leads to no place in the committee’s report 
where the American Law Students’ Association is alleged to be one 
of the 17 organizations making up the United Students Peace Com- 
mittee. 

_ The Senator’s original citation for this committee refers to the 
Special Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities Report, 
January 3, 1939, page 80. 

The American Law Students’ Association is not mentioned here as 
one of the 17. This last refers back again to page 583, volume I of 
the committee hearings for more information as to the 17. 

Reference to this last volume and page again leads to no mention 
of the American Law Students’ Association. 

However, interestingly enough, this last reference does show that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Student Council formed the International] 
Christian Council, and were included in the 17. 

Now, this latter reference of Senator McCarthy’s was to evidence 
given by Mr. Walter S. Steele concerning the American Student 
Union, and in his direct testimony on this same appearance before the 
House committee Mr. Steele said, on page 328 of those hearings which 
1 have here: “I want to now list for you 640 national organizations 
which are affiliated and allied with, or are carrying on some phase of, 
the Communist line in the United States, or are cooperating in various 
ways with the movement as a whole.” 

Moreover, although Mr. Steel devoted a special section of 62 of 
his 640 names as, and I quote, “Movements Among the Youth of the 
United States of America,” our research is again unable to find the 
name of the American Law Students’ Association listed. 

Therefore, I come to the conclusion that Senator McCarthy’s “un- 
derstanding” remains the only authority to show that “one of the 
affiliates was the American Law Students’ Association.” 


UNION LAREL 209 


Now, with regard to this exhibit, Senator McCarthy placed great 
emphasis on the. point that the American Law Students’ Association 
letterhead contained union laber 209 which the Senator identified 
as the Communist print-shop label. 

I have seen the full photostat of the letterhead from which this 
exhibit is reproduced. I believe it is in another of Senator McCarthy’s 
photostat pamphlets. I can’t verify from that whether it is union 
label 209, 902, or any other number. The label is so blurred as to be 
completely illegible. I can, however, state that I know nothing about 
print shops. I have no personal knowledge whether No. 209 was a 
Communist print-shop and I cannot say, if it was, whether or not 
they ever stopped to take any capitalist jobs for plain capitalistic 
profit. I doubt whether any faculty advisers, whether from Columbia 
or St. sek or elsewhere, had anything to do with placing printing 
orders for letterheads; I certainly did not, nor did I have anything 
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to do with the management of the American Law Students’ Associa- 
tion. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, Senator McCarthy has dragged 
in my association with the Institute of Pacific Relations and my 
alleged control of the institute’s publications in what was apparently 
an effort to establish a familiarity with printing concerns which would 
indicate knowledge of the subversive character of this label No. 209. 
I want to cover the question of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
thoroughly later, but I am taking this reference up which I made 
in this connection, and I would like to say at this time, so long as he 
brought it up, that I was not in control of the magazine put out by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and had nothing to do with its 
printing. As I say, I will come back to an elaboration of this point 
in connection with the institute later. 

If this particular charge regarding the American Law Students’ 
Association is boiled down, it shows I was associated with an organiza- 
tion between 1937 and 1940 which was connected with another organi- 
zation which, a number of years after I had terminated my connection 
with the first organization, was cited as a subversive organization in 
a report of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. Mr. 
Chairman, in the past 2 years I have been made aware of allegations 
of guilt by association, but this is the first time I have heard of anyone 
attempting to establish guilt by association thrice removed. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN TWO ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to add there, just to carry this down 
to the present, a reference to another point which Senator McCarthy 


raised. He read, I think very appropriately, a letter—I do not have 
it before me in the transcript—as I recall from some officer of the 
Junior Bar Association regarding a new organization which had been 
established, which I think he said had the name of American Law 
Student Association, which is very close to this old one. He explained 
that he wanted to make sure no one confused the two, or the people 
who wrote him the letter wanted to be sure that there was no confusion. 

I appreciate that effort to avoid any confusion between any two 
organizations, particularly in this case, and would just like to men- 
tion that I believe this new American Law Student Association was 
established at or during the meeting of the American Bar Association, 
their seventy-second annual meeting, in St. Louis in September 1949. 
I happened to be present at that meeting to address a luncheon meeting 
of the section of international and comparative law of the American 
Bar Association, the joint sponsor of the luncheon being the Junior 
Bar conference. 

I just mention that because of the fact that Senator McCarthy also 
referred to this later development. 


LATER HISTORY OF AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Now, in terms of the questions about these matters, the answers on 
this particular question of the American Law Students’ Association 
are first, that I did have a connection with it but that, second, the 
association was not subversive or known to be subversive when I was 
connected with it. 

89965—51——17 
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Senator Brewster. Do you know anything about its later history ? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, I do not. 

Senator Brewster. You do not know whether it is still in existence 
or not? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not, sir. 

Senator Brewster. What were the circumstances of your retiring, 
just too busy, or what? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not recall, Senator. I have not found in 
my file any particular document of termination. I find in my files some 
references to the association which run up to 1940. 

As I have said, in 1940 I spoke at one of their meetings. Then the 
file stops. My assumption is that I terminated my association at that 
time. It may have been that it was—I know that it w as—shortly after 
that, in the following year, that I went on sabbatical leave, but I have 
no record as to the exact date of my termination. 

Senator Brewster. You think you retired as a faculty adviser at 
that time? 

Ambassador Jessup. I would assume so, because I find no further 
record. 

In view of your admonition, Mr. Chairman, I will not refer to a 
box score at this point. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. May I ask just one question? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. On page 7 of Senator McCarthy’s 
exhibits he refers to these other organizations that you attempted to 
explain away. I am wondering w hether you know anything about 
any of those, and what activities they have had: The American Youth 
Congress; the American League Against War and Fascism; and the 
United Students Peace Committee. 

Ambassador Jessup. No, I have no independent information on 
them, Senator Smith. The citations here in regard to those organi- 

zations are given, and I have no question about the citation of those 
over-all or ganizations. I was merely interested in trying to trace 
the connection between those organizations and the American Law 
Student’s Association. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. That is what I thought you were 
trying to do. 4 

Senator Brewster. And you do not know anything about the print- 
shop business ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Is that on this? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir, that is not included. He referred to 
that in his testimony, but in the exhibit which he gave to this com- 
mittee, he did not include the bottom of the page w hich has this blurred 
mark which I was unable wholly to decipher. 

If you agree, Mr. Chairman, I will turn over these various exhibits 
which give the history that I have recited on the various reports. 

Senator SparKMAN. Without objection, they will be inserted in the 
record. 

(A further document in this connection appears in the record, as 
follows:) 
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{Excerpt from Special Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities Hearings, 
vol. I, pp. 582-583, 1938] 


THE AMERICAN STUDENT UNION 


(National headquarters: 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York City) 


The membership of the American Student Union is approximately 30,000. It 
is a section of the World Student Union, now the World Student Association for 
Peace, Freedom, and Culutre. Its organ is the Student Advocate. 

The American section (World Student Association for Peace, Freedom, and 
Culture) was organized at a joint meeting of the (Communist) National Student 
League and the (Socialist) Student League for Industrial Democracy, held in 
the Young Women’s Christian Association at Columbus, Ohio, December 28-29, 
138. Their report of this congress stated that nearly 500 delegates from 113 
schools and colleges in the United States were present. The Communist unit had 
inveigled the Socialist youth into participating in the congress, usurped the 
leadership of the organization, and have used it as an adjunct to the young 
Communist movement all during its short life. 

The program first adopted by the American Student Union advocated the right 
to education and security; in defense of academic freedom, peace, protection of 
minority races, and a struggle against the oligarchy of high finance, industry, 
and politics. It immediately set out to fight the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and national defense. It supported an effort for 
youth relief appropriations. At first the movement adopted a pledge to refuse 
to defend the United States Government in any war (defensive or aggres- 
sive), but as soon as Spain and China became involved in warfare, they rescinded 
this action and sent some of their members to the “red” front. 

In a report to Moscow, the Communists refer to the American Student Union 
as one of its greatest triumphs in the United States. Joseph P. Lash was made 
national secretary of the organization. Lash has since resigned from the Young 
Socialist Party League, stating that it was too tame. He has become active in 
many other Communist-influenced movements. George Clifton Edwards, Jr., 
was named national chariman, and Serril Gerber, executive secretary. The 
National Board of the Union included: 

Bruce Bliven, Jr., Jeffrey Campbell, Lewis Cohen, James Cox, Harold Draper, 
Frances Franklin, Maurice Gates, Albert W. Hamilton, Alvaine Hollister, Leo 
Kontouzos, Martz Lewis, Harold Lebros, Virginia McGregor, Katherine Meyer, 
Walter Relis, Dorothy Rockwell, Warber Shippe, Julius Sippin, Hamilton Tyler, 
Monroe Sweetland. 

These came from Ohio State University, Los Angeles Junior College, Southern 
Methodist, Columbia University, Swarthmore, Harvard, University of Louisville, 
University of Virginia, Antioch College, St. Lawrence University, Young Men's 
Christian Association College of Chicago, Depaw, Temple, Vassar, Oregon Uni- 
versity, University of Chicago, University of Minnesota, Brooklyn College, Occi- 
dental, and other prominent schools. 

An advisory board was set up which included : 

Roger Baldwin, Prof. George Counts, Mary Fox, Francis Gorman, Louis 
Hacker, Norman Thomas, Reinhold Niebuhr, Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, Quincy 
Howe, Julius Hochman, Freda Kirchway, Prof. Alexander Meiklejohn, Prof. 
GoodwinWatson. 

The immediate action of the American Student Union was to launch student 
strikes throughout the Nation on April 22 of each year. It claims to have 
influenced around 500,000 to walk out on this date each year in the United States. 
It has sections in nearly every college and university in the country and in many 
of our high schools. 

The following are officers which were elected at the December 1937 congress 
of the American Student Union: 

Robert E. Lane (Harvard), president. 

Joseph P. Lash (City College, N. Y.), executive secretary. 

Molly Yard (Swarthmore), organizational secretary. 

Lloyd James (University of Chicago), director of publications. 

Agnes Reynolds (Vassar), treasurer. 

Britton Harris (Wesleyan), assistant treasurer. 

District secretaries: Kenneth Born (University of Kansas), Chicago; Howard 
Lee (College of Ozarks), South; Louis Burnham (City College, New York), 
South. 
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National executive commtitee: Kenneth Born (University of Kansas) ; Ruth 
Brodie (Carnegie Tech) ; Robert Buckles (Purdue) ; Pack Chasson (Universit) 
of Los Angeles) ; Clifton Davenport (Wesleyan) ; Tony Groso (Smith) ; Robert 
Huffeut (Cornell) ; Lloyd James (University of Chicago) ; Frances Estelle Jones 
(Bennett); Robert BE. Lane (Harvard); Joseph P. Lash (City College, New 
York): Manuel Manfield (City College, New York); Florence Myers (Wayne 
University) ; Agnes Reynolds (Vassar) ; Sol Rosner (Temple); Al Rubio (Un 
versity of Illinois) ; Charlotte Russell (Hunter); Boone Schirmer (Harvard) ; 
Katherine Scudder (Vassar); Oliver Stone (Wesleyan); Celeste Strack (Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles) ; Mary Symons (Oberlin) ; Herbert Witt 
(New York University) ; Florence Yard (Swarthmore); Molly Yard (Swarth- 
more). 

High school: Nolan Bell (Central High, Cleveland); Cornelia Brangman 
(Wadleigh High, New York); Evelyn Elkin (Central High, Detroit); Leon 
Wofsie (New Haven High). 

The American Student Union has cooperated directly with other Communist 
movements in many avenues in the United States. Its last convention was 
held at Vassar College, December 27-31, 1937, at which time it took on a direct 
political tinge by resolution. The union also resolved to boycott Japan and to 
help the Spanish and Chinese “red” fronts. It especially favors the Nye-Kvale 
bills to abolish military training in school and colleges. It passed a resolution 
euologizing some of its members fighting on the Spanish “red” front. George 
Watt and Paul MacEachron are among those fighting in Spain. The union 
upheld the Mexicon confiscation of American properties; it denounced Ameri 
can interference in Puerto Rico and the arrest of revolutionists there, demand 
ing their release; it endorsed the World Youth Congress, to be held at Vassar 
in August 1938; it urged the liberation of the Communist, Luis Carlos Prestes, 
now held by officials in Brazil; it urged the passage of the antilynching bill; 
the abolition of poll tax; it supported the Harrison-Black bills, the Southern 
Negro Congress, the Scottsboro Negroes. The union adopted resolutions oppos- 
ing theater owners banning Negroes in movie houses of the South. It ordered 
its members to cooperate in labor struggles. It endorsed the CIO and the 
sharecropper movement in the South; it endorsed cooperative and consume: 
movements (with Charles Saphirstein in charge of this work). It denounced 
the jailing of labor agitators, and criticized colleges and universities expelling 
students and discharging professors for radical activities. 

The American Student Union set up the United Student Peace Committee in 
1938, through which it has a wider range in organizing strikes in American 
schools. Molly Yard is organizational secretary of this committee. Through 
it they claim to have influenced 17 national youth movements to become aflili- 
ated with it. These include the International Intercollegiate Christian Council 
(Young Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s Christian Association 
student councils), the American Youth Congress, the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, the Committee on Militarism in Education, the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Joint Committee on United 
Christian Youth Movement, League of Nations Association, National Council of 
Methodist Youth, War Resisters’ League, National Student Federation, Student 
Department—Foreign Policy Association. 

On March 24 the American Studen Union called a strike, at which time, ac- 
cording to the Daily Worker, March 22, 1938, page 5, it called on Secretary of 
State Hull to follow the Soviet peace policy against the fascist aggressor. Of 
course, that policy was to supply money, men, and arms to the “red” fronts, 
thereby injecting the country into the fracas. The organization then took up 
support of the Jerry O’Connell peace amendment. 


Senator Gituerre. Mr. Chairman. 


JESSUP’S ACTIONS AS M EMBER OF FACULTY ADVISORY BOARD 


Senator SparKMAN. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gitterre. Dr. Jessup, we were discussing this morning 
these other three organizations, where your name was carried as a 
sponsor or in some other connection with them, and as I recall, you 
stated that you knew nothing about it, or were not advised that your 
name was on it. This is an organization in which you knew your 
name was carried. , : 
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Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator Gitterre. And you authorized it. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Guerre. But you do not recall what time or for what 
period of time it was so carried 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. I assume, and from my records it 
would be indicated, that it was carried from about 1937 to 1940. 

Senator Gitterre. It is carried as a faculty advisory board mem- 
ber. What were your duties as a member of the faculty advisory 
board ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. So far as I am able to recall, Senator, they 
consulted me perhaps twice. I think one consultation, perhaps both 
of them, had to do with these annual meetings. I am sure that o' e 
of them was to ask whether I would speak at this meeting in 1940 
along with Judge Pecora and Mr. Epstein, and I agreed, and I rather 
assume, although I have no definite indication on it, that the other 
was in connection with getting up their program for the 1935 meet- 
ing. There may have been incidental contacts in between. I have no 
record or recollection of them. 

Senator Guerre. Do you have any recollection that your associa- 
tion or your position as faculty advisor had anything to do with 
formulating the policies or activities of this group ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I think not, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. You are convinced not? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Guerre. And I also understood you to say that so far 
as you know, although you cannot fix the exact time of your mem- 
bership on this board, during that period there was no information 
that reached you of any association or connection of this organiza- 
tion with Communist groups or Communist-front groups / 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Gruterre. And your plea then, is one of confession and 
avoidance, that you belonged to the organization but disclaim respon- 
sibility ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. A little more than that, if I may, Senator: 
that I was connected with the organization but find no evidence that 
it was subversive or known to be subversive in the years in which I 
was connected with it. 

Senator Gutterre. During the time that you were connected 
with it? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator SparKMAN. I understand you go further in your brief. 
You are not convinced that even yet it was ever cited as a subversive 
organization. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is quite correct, Senator, but the point 
I was confining myself to was the question that is important to me. 
it seems to me, in any of these charges, which is, what was the nature 
of it when I was connected with it? So far as I can find from this 
evidence, it is very doubtful whether it was directly cited as a Com- 
munist front or Communist organization at any particular time. 

Senator SparKMAN. I may say that I called to the attention of Sen- 
ator McCarthy yesterday that it is not listed in the guide that is put 
out by the Un-American Activities Committee. 

Ambassador Jessup. Is that the cumulative one of 1951, sir? 
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Senator Sparkman. That is correct. It is not listed in that. In 
appendix 9, where it is named, I have found nothing to accompany 
it except simply a listing. I called the committee’s attention to thai 
the other day. 

Ambassador Jessup. Correct. 

Senator Giuterre. Just one other question: And the fact, Dr. 
Jessup, that you cited other important persons who belonged or who 
were on this advisory board at the same time you were on, those facts, 
were merely cited by you as cumulative evidence or additional evi- 
dence of your belief that it had no connection with Communist poli- 
cies at that time? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. I do not believe that the 
gentlemen indicated would have sent greetings and congratulations 
and welcomes, and so forth, to this organization in 1938 if it had 
been any kind of a Communist organization. 

Senator Giitetre. And based on that you also reach the conclusion 
that you would not have belonged to it? 

Ambassador Jessup. I agree to that. 

Senator Guerre. Just because of the fact that these gentlemen 
belonged to it? 

Ambassador Jessur. That is further cumulative evidence. 

Senator SparKMAN. Are there any further questions? 

Go ahead with the next. 


CHINA AID COUNCIL 


Ambassador Jessur. Mr. Chairman, we now pass to what Senator 
McCarthy called “Communist Front No. 5,” the China Aid Council, 
beginning at page 8 of his collection. 

Senator McCarthy here returns to a charge which he had included 
in some earlier attacks on me, and which he then dropped for a time. 
But he has brought it up again in these pages 8, 9, and 10 of the 
document which he submitted to this committee. 

The inclusion of the China Aid Council here I can only interpret 
as an attempt to strike at me through my wife. I personally was 
never an official or a member of the China Aid Council, nor have I 
had individual connection with it. However, in the normal course 
of events the China Aid Council, for very obvious reasons it seems to 
me, was interested in far eastern problems, which also concerned 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, in which I was active for a time. 

This was the extent of my own relationship with the organization, 
and can hardly be counted either an affirmation or any affinity within 
the meaning of the charges made by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Senator McC arthy has seen fit to bring in 
my wife’s name, and since he has done that I believe that simple 
justice requires that I supply sufficient details about her connection, 
such as it was, with the China Aid Council. 

I appreciate that Senator Fulbright, I am sure with the best inten- 
tions, raised some question in the hearings the other day as to whether 
a man is responsible for his wife’s actions. I would like to say in that 
connection, Mr. Chairman, that I am not here as an apologist for 
Mrs. Jessup. I am very proud of her record, and I want to put it 
in here, since her name has been brought in in this way, and the 
question of her affiliation and her activities therefor become relevant 
to these hearings. 
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I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that [ think this evidence which 
{ am going to put in, some of which I have acquired subsequent to 
preparing this statement and which is not included in my prepared 
statement, puts a very different complexion on her activities from the 
inference that the Senator from Wisconsin attempted to draw. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CHINESE WAR ORPHANS 


Mrs. Jessup’s appearance on the list of the board of directors, as 
appears in Senator McCarthy’s photostat on page 8, comes, as I think 
was brought out in the hearings, from her work on the American Com- 
mittee for Chinese War Orphans, which also appears on the letterhead. 
It is“ The China Aid Counce “il Combined With the American Committee 
for Chinese War Orphans.” 

Mrs. Jessup joined this Committee for War Orphans in 1938. This 
committee was under the sponsorship of Madam Chiang Kai-shek. I 
believe some question was raised as to whether there was any docu- 
mentary evidence about the activities of this organization. References 
were made to an article in the Ladies Home Journal, but in addition 
to that, which I offer for the record if it is not already in—— 

Senator Sparkman. Part of it was read into the record yesterday. 

Ambassador Jessup. I have also photostats of some pamphlets which 
were gotten out with regard to this business of selling tea, the profits 
being sent to Madam Chiang Kai-shek for Chinese war orphans. In 
one of these, in connection with this tea committee, the committee 
will see that Mrs. Philip C. Jessup is listed as chairman of this tea 
committee for raising money for Madam Chiang Kai-shek. 

The committee got up a special kind of tea and they named it, after 
Madam Chiang, “May Ling.” They called it “May Ling Tea,” and 
the profits, as I rhave told you, were devoted to these or phanages which 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek and her sisters were maintaining in China. 

Senator Brewster. Was this an instance when the sisters were 
cooperating ? 

Ambassador Jessup. The sisters were cooperating at this time; yes, 
sir. Later they split. 

Senator Brewster. One of the sisters has always been very sym- 
pathetic with the Communist cause. 

Ambassador Jessup. Whether always I do not know, sir. I suppose 
you refer to Madam Sun Yat Sen? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Ambassador Jessup. She, I believe, was on the Kuomintang execu- 
tive committee, or central committee, for some years, I think at this 
period. As I understand it now, she is over with the Chinese Com- 
munists. At this period I understand there was collaboration or full 
cooperation among the three Soong sisters. 

This article in the Ladies Home Journal shows them together here 
in connection with their orphanage activity. 

Senator Brewster. What is the date of that ? 

Ambassador Jessup. The date of the Ladies Home Journal article 
is May 1941. 

Senator Brewster. In 1948 they had certainly split wide open when 
Iwas in Chungking. They weren’t on speaking terms at that time. 

Ambassador Jessvr. That is subsequent to the period when Mrs. 
Jessup was helping them out. 
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Senator SparKMAN. Part of the Ladies Home Journal article was 
put in the record yesterday. You referred to one other article. 
Aren’t there two? 

Ambassador Jessup. These, I think, are both pamphlets gotten out 
in connection with the tea. Both of these are parts of two circulars 
in regard to the tea. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Let both of them be inserted. 

Ambassador Jessur. I just wanted the whole article on the Chinese 
orphanages included. 

(The documents referred to appear as follows :) 


{Article from the Ladies Home Journal, May 1941] 


Gossip Anout PEOPLE You Know, Eprrors You LIKE, AND WHAT GOES ON IN 
New YorK 


Dr. Phyllis Ackerman, of the American Committee for Chinese War Orphans, 
has been telling us that from their sales of fine teas they've been able to send 
about $1,000 a week to Madame Chiang Kai-shek, one of the three Soong sisters 
in the picture, for the 30,000 children under her care. And as the generalissimo’s 
wife says $20 will maintain and educate a Chinese child for a year, every pound 
of tea they sell goes a long way in two directions. The pound we bought was 
Lapsang Souchong, a rich, smoky South China black. The kind J. P. Morgan 
drinks, and that his father drank before him. 


BULLETIN OF THE CHINA AID COUNCIL 


THE CHINA AID COUNCIL 
Combined with 
THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CHINESE WAR ORPHANS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
Offers half-pound tins of the following teas: 


JASMINE: A semifermented tea of the Oolong variety, with which has been 
blended fresh Jasmine flowers, $0.85. 

KeEEMUN: The choicest of the North China black Congous which is sometimes 
known as English Breakfast Tea, $0.90. 

DARJEELING: The choicest of the Orange Pekoe teas, with a delicate flavor 
sometimes described as nutty, $0.95. 

LAPSANG Soucnone: A rich and full-bodied tea from South China with a 
pronounced smoky flavor, $0.95. 


and an 
AssorTeD SAMPLER, containing all four of the above brands, each packed in a 
2 oz. tin, $1.25. 
Delivery free in Manhattan. Add 8 cents per pkg. for postage up to 150 miles 
and 1 cent more for each additional 150 miles. 
When ordering through New York office, please make checks payable to: 
Mrs. Philip C. Jessup, Chairman 


a * * 
[Reprinted from the New Yorker] 
MARKETS AND MENUS 
I am dead against letting the philanthropic impulse affect one’s judgment in 
discussing matters pertaining to food and drink, so when I speak of the fine 


collection of teas which the American Committee for Chinese War Orphans has 
for sale in its offices at 200 Fifth Avenue, it is just a coincidence that the cause 
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happens to be as worthy as the tea. The committee offers four varieties—a 
lovely, full-bodied Lapsang souchong with a rich, smoky flavor; a heavy, fragrant 
Keemun (English breakfast) ; an extremely delicate Darjeeling, which is one of 
the choicest of the orange pekoes; and a jasmine-scented oolong that is undoubt- 
edly very fine if you like those perfumed brews. A sampler box containing tins 
of the four is not only a great help in deciding which is your own favorite blend 
but nice to have on hand for guests who are crotchety about their tea. Orders 
may be telephoned to Algonquin 43162. 


[Bulletin of China Aid Council] 


YANG (THE LIGHT FORCE) AND YIN (THE DARK FORCE) FILL ALL SPACE. OUT OF 
THEM COME ALL THINGS. THE RHYTHM AND THE ORDER OF THEIR UNION SYM- 
BOLIZE TAO (THE WAY OF LIFE) 


CONCERNING TEA 


The Chinese, who were the first to use tea, learned of it from aboriginal 
tribesmen of the hill districts bordering on Southwestern China. By the time 
of Lu Yu, author of the Tea Classic of the T’ang dynasty (about 780 A. D.), 
tea drinking in China had developed into a socio-religious rite of exquisite 
refinement and the Chinese tea code was of such rigid requirements that no 
fashionable family would be without the twenty-four articles of tea equipment 
which it preseribed. 

The first European tea drinkers were Jesuit priests who went to China in 
the sixteenth century. Early in the following century a few noble patrons 
of the Dutch East India Company at The Hague introduced tea drinking as 
an exotic and tremendously expensive novelty in court circles. 

Tea was brought to England about the middle of the 17th century. From a 
broadside by a London coffee-house keeper, one Thomas Garway, we learn that 
previous to the year 1657 it had been used only “as a regalia in high treatments 
and entertainments, and presents made thereof to princes and grandees.” It 
was in the same year, however, that Samuel Johnson proclaimed himself “a 
hardened and shameless tea drinker, who has for many years diluted his meals 
with only the infusion of this fascinating plant; whose kettle has scarcely 
time to cool; who with tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the midnights, 
and with tea welcomes the morning.” 

The socially correct grande dame of New Amsterdam not only served tea, 
but she brewed several kinds in different pots so as to accommodate the tastes 
of her guests. She never offered milk or cream with tea, for this was a later 
innovation that came to America from France; but she did offer sugar, and 
sometimes saffron or peach leaves for flavoring. In the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony when ladies went to parties, each carried her teacup, saucer, and spoon. 
The cups were of the best China, very small, containing about as much as a 
common wineglass. 

We wish to make grateful acknowledgment to Mr. William H. Ukers, author 
if ‘All About Tea,” for information contained in this folder. 


DIFFERENCES OF POLICY 


Senator Futsrient. I do not want to leave the record quite with the 
implication, perhaps, that I would not be in any sense responsible 
for my wife. T think that was prompted by the fact that I married a 
Pennsylvania Republican. We have had some difference of policy. 

Ambassador Jessup. May 1 ask, Senator, whether that is different 
from marrying a Connecticut Republican ? 

Senator SpARKMAN. My guess is that the Senator from Arkansas 
heard about it when he got home last night. 

Senator Grtierre. May I ask if the Senator from Arkansas was 
making an apology or a boast ? 

Senator Futsrient. That is an explanation. 

Senator Brewster. It should appear in the record that a great deal 
of the case against Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has been on account 
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of the activities of his wife’s relatives, and I have always seriously 
questioned the justice of such ee 
Senator Sparkman. We will proceed 


MRS. JESSUP’S WORK WITH THE AMERICAN FRIENDS COMMITTEE 


Ambassador Jessup. Following the record of Mrs. Jessup’ s activity 
in this type of work, her active work for this American Committee for 
Chinese War Orphans came to an end early in 1941. At that time I 
was on sabbatical leave from Columbia University and we went on a 
trip to South America. It was during that time when I was injured 
in a plane wreck and I was laid up for some time and it took her out 
of her active work as well. 

In the following spring, in the spring of 1942, she divided her time 
between the American Friends Service Committee and Red Cross 
Nurses Aid work in the New York hospital. Im November of 1942 
she went over to Portugal and Spain for the Quakers to bring back 
some refugee children. She sailed from Baltimore on a little freighter 
on the same day as the north African invasion, and as a result of that 
coincidence, the Germans closed the Spanish border and they were 
not able to get all the children, and had to bring some others back. She 
returned at the time 1 came down to work in the Office of Foreign 
Relief under Governor Lehman here, and she took a job with the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington. We both left Washington in 1944 
and she became an associate secretary in the foreign service section 
of the Friends Service Committee in charge of the ies relief pro- 
gram in Spain and France, a continuation of the work which she 
had begun. 

That work was so constant she went to Philadelphia to carry it on, 
that being the head office of the American Friends Service Committee. 

In December of 1945 she went to France to continue this work. She 
had been working in the home office. They asked her to go over and 
work in the Paris office. Then in the fall of 1946, she took a full-time 
job as director of the New York relief office for the Friends, and a 

year later was made director of Quaker House in New York City, and 
the representative of the American Friends Service Committee ‘at the 
United Nations. She continued in that capacity until 1948, when 
she accompanied me to Paris, where I was a delegate to the General 
Assembly. 

Now, to tie this in—aside from the indication of the kind of work 
that she was actively doing—I want to point out that when we left 
for South America in 1941 Mrs. Jessup tendered her resignation from 
the China Aid Council, and they said, “Oh, don’t resign. We know 
you are going away and can’t come to meetings and so on, but let 
your name stay on. Maybe you can get back “into it later.” so she 
did not press it. 

Again, in 19438, she said, “Well, I am not able to keep on my active 
work here, and I think you had better take my name off the board,” 
and again they said, “Well, we hope you will be able to catch up on 
the work of this organization. Won't you let your name stay?” and 
she acquiesced. 

Finally she insisted on the acceptance of her resignation and she is 
not quite sure of the date, but it may have been as late as 1947. 
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I would like to reemphasize that the way she comes into a connec- 
tion with the China Aid Council is through her original work with 
the American Committee for the China War Orphans, and that her 
subsequent connection derives from this source, but that her active 
participation ends in 1941, 

Now I would like to turn briefly to certain questions and answers. 


DATES OF OFFICIAL CITATIONS 


Senator Brewster. Before that, when did you first. have knowledge 
of the citation of the Special Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the report of June 25, 1942, page 16, that this China Aid Council at 
that time was cited as a subsidiary of the American League for Peace 
and Democracy ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not recall, Senator, whether I saw it be- 
fore it came up in connection with these matters of Senator McCarthy’s 
charges. 

Senator Brewster. If you had had knowledge of that, what would 
have been your opinion as to what was the proper course? 

Ambassador Jessup. I would certainly have wanted to investigate 
and would have investigated, Senator, to see what was meant by this 
“subsidiary of the American League for Peace and Democracy,” and 
find out what the American League for Peace and Democracy was. 

As Iam about to point out, I should like to date the time of my asso- 
ciation with the China Aid Council. 

Senator Brewster. I find that the American League for Peace and 
Democracy was cited apparently by Attorney General Francis Biddle 
on September 24, 1942. 

‘Aaialendiae Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And here is another one, the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, on January 3, 1939, January 23, 1940, and January 
3, 1941. That was repeatedly, apparently being attacked during this 
period. Of course, if you don’t know about it that would explain the 
failure, but if you had known about it, you would certainly have felt 
some action was advisable. 


TESTIMONY AT THE HISS TRIAL 


Ambassador Jessup. I should think so, Senator, and the further 
testimony that I want to bring out here has some bearing, I think, on 
the question of what the reputation was at that time. 

First I would like to turn briefily to certain questions and answers 
which are selected for reproduction in Senator McCarthy’s photostat 
on page 8 of his brochure. There are some omissions in this testimony 
of mine which he quotes. One of them is indicated by the conventional 
asterisks. This was the question which the committee discussed the 
other day. But it does seem to me that the second omission, to which 
attention has been called previously in these hearings, is not disclosed, 
and it alters the meaning of the testimony to a considerable extent and 
for the record I would lke to submit the testimony in full, unless it is 
already in the record, Mr. Chairman. It appears at page 1512 of the 
court stenographer’s minutes, in the afternoon session of December 8, 
1949. It was read by Senator Fulbright, and I don’t need to repeat it 
in full if it is already in the record. 
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Senator Smira of New Jersey. That was the Hiss trial? 
Ambassador Jessup. That was in the Hiss trial, yes, sir. 


INTERPRETING THE TESTIMONY 


If I may just summarize, the point is that my associations with the 
China Aid Council were at the time when I was actively interested 
in the Institute of Pacific Relations, which is concerned with the study 
of the problems of the Far East, and in that connection we had con- 
tacts with other organizations also interested in parts of the Far East, 
and I went on to say: 
questions of common interest about arranging meetings, publications, things of 
that kind, but I have no recollection of detail on it. 

Now, the discrepancy between the full record and the part repro- 
duced by Senator McCarthy has already been pointed out in these 
hearings. I would like to emphasize that there is a very real important 
difference between the record and the allegations and intimations of 
Senator McCarthy. In the middle of page 8 he says that this material 
which he reproduces is “Showing that Jessup was associated with the 
Council and Jessup’s wife was on the board of directors of the China 
Aid Council 5 years after it was officially and publicly cited.” 

Now, to take up my own association, it is quite clear from my testi- 
mony, as you look at it, that I did not testify that I was associated 
with the China Aid Council in 1947. I said [ did believe that Mrs. 
Jessup was still on the board in 1947, and I have already explained 
that. I did not say that I was associated with it in 1947. I said: 

My associations with it were at the time when I was actively interested in 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

What I had in mind particularly was the period from about 1939 to 
1942. In 1939 I was chairman of the American Council, and I con- 
tinued as chairman of the Pacific Council in 1942. I definitely was 
not talking about 1947, which was a period after I had ceased to have 
any active participation or office in the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Therefore, the intimation that I was active in the China Aid Coun- 
cil in 1947, 5 years after it was cited, is false. I have already explained 
the question of my wife’s continuation on the list presumably up to 
that date of 1947. 

Senator Brewster. What was the date you gave of your separation 
or inactivity, or whatever it was? 

Ambassador Jessup. From the Institute of Pacific Relations? The 
periods in which I was chairman of the American Council were 
1939-40, and I was chairman of the Pacific Council up to 1942. 

Senator Brewster. It was in 1942 that the Special Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited them ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. Cited whom, the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Senator Brewster. Cited the China Aid Council as a subsidiary of 
the American League for Peace and Democracy. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is what I understood the Senator was 
referring to. 

The Senator reproduces on page 9 a letter on the letterhead of the 
China Aid Council dated January 9, 1941, underlining a reference 
to Mrs. Jessup. The only effect of that that I see is that it is further 
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supporting evidence of Mrs. Jessup’s activity in this tea business on 
behalf of Madame Chiang’s war orphans, which I have described. 

The relevance of the emphasis here on the politics of Mildred Price 
somewhat eludes me. What also appears from the exhibit, as I think 
was brought out here, is that in 1941, when Mrs. Jessup was active in 
this organization, Mrs. James Roosevelt was honorary chairman and 
the Chinese Ambassador representing the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment, Dr. Hu Shih, was vice chairman, and Dr. Claude Forkner was 
chairman. 

In regard to this citation in 1942 which Senator Brewster asked 
me about, neither Mrs. Jessup nor I have any information on this 
alleged relation. We have tried to recall whether at the time we knew 
anything about its being a subsidiary of this organization. We have 
not been able to find in any records or in our memories anything in 
that connection. Whether it was one of these hidden connections. 
whether it existed, is something to which I cannot testify of my per- 
sonal knowledge. But in any case, as I have said, this date of the cita- 
tion is subsequent to her active participation, and I note that it was 
not cited as a Communist front until 1948, after her resignation had 
definitely taken effect. 


PERSONS ACTUALLY HELPING THE CHINA AID COUNCIL IN 1941 AND 1942 


But again we get, Mr. Chairman, into a situation in which I think 
it is important to see what the general attitude of leading citizens was 
about an organization at a time when it is called into question. It 
is cited June 25, 1942. But certainly I would assume that it was not 
generally known that it was a subsidiary of a subversive Communist 
organization, because this is what we find as to the facts in that period: 

We find that people like Paul Hoffman, James G. Blaine, Artemus 
L. Gates, and Wendell Willkie were helping to raise money for this 
organization in 1942. I would like to give the history of this, and I 
will introduce into the record a series of exhibits after I have referred 
to them, to sustain the points which I am making here. 

In April of 1941 seven or eight organizations, which included the 
‘China Aid Council, combined with the American Committee for 
Chinese War Orphans, were affiliated in an organization known as 
United China Relief. When United China Relief was formed, its 
chairman was James G. Blaine. Artemus L. Gates was its treasurer. 
and Paul Hoffman was a member of the campaign committee. 

In the following year, in 1942—and I shall support this by sub- 
mitting photostats of letterheads and letters—in 1942, the year in 
which it was cited, we find Paul Hoffman as chairman of the board 
of directors, with Mr. Blaine as treasurer, and Mr. Willkie as honor- 
ary chairman of the board. 

We also find that there was a national advisory committee at this 
time which had Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt as an honorary chairman, 
Pearl Buck as chairman, and T. V. Soong as chairman of the National 
Committee on Chinese participation. 

Now I am going to offer for the record, Mr. Chairman, first, a photo- 
stat of a pamphlet which is called Outline of United China Relief, 
Inc., for Board Members of Participating Agencies. It bears down 
in the corner “United China Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, April 2, 
1941.” | 
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This is a descriptive pamphlet describing the organization, men- 
tioning these officers that I have aamnsned: and then listing these 
organizations which were participating in it, including the China Aid 
Council and American Committee for Chinese War Orphans. It ap- 
pears at page 6 of this pamphlet. Each one of the participating 
organizations is dealt with separately. 

In the letter head which I have here of 1941 we have these officers 
to whose names I have called attention, and we also find that the cam- 
paign committee, the people who were maging money for the China 
Aid Council—this is rp nee g 6, 1941—were Pearl S a William 
C. Bullitt, Colby M. Chester, Paul G. Hoffman, Rufus M. Jones, 
Thomas W. Lamont, Henry B. Luce, John D. Rockefeller 3d, Ray- 
mond Rubican, David O. Selznick, Robert Gordon Sproul, Charles F. 
Williams, and Wendell L. Willkie. 

Then I have here the letterhead for 1942. This is dated March 14, 
1942, and it is headed “1942 campaign, United China Relief, Inc.,” and 
here we find the officers [ have mentioned: Wendell L. Willkie, hon- 
orary chairman; Pau! G. Hoffman, chairman; W. R. Herod, president ; 
B. A. Garside, vice president and secretary; James G. Blaine, treas- 
urer; G. L. McCoy, comptroller, and I think most of the same names 
I have read on the board of directors, formerly listed as part of the 
campaign committee. There are some other names added here, such 
as Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, Eugene E. Barnett, and others. 

One point which I would like to call attention to, because I will refer 
to it later, is that we find in the people active in this United China 
Relief, which was raising money for these seven organizations inter- 
ested in the welfare of people i in China, many of the people who were 
active in the Institute of Pacific Relations at the same time. We find 
Robert Sproul who became chairman of the American Council; we 
find W. R. Herod, who was active as an officer; we find Edward C. 
Carter; we find Henry Luce, who was at one time a trustee of the 
American Council. And I think the committee will find, on com- 
paring the names, that this shows the reason why. As a person active 
in the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations I also 
had some contacts with this organization known as the China Aid: 
Council, because here were all of these people interested in this who 
were actually officers, directors, members of campaign committees 
engaging in raising money for this and the other organizations active 
at the same time. 

Now, lest there be any doubt as to whether all of these gentlemen 
knew that the China Aid Council was involved, I would hke to call 
the committee’s attention to the fact that on the bottom of each one 
of these letters there is printed the participating agencies, and in each 
case among them is “China Aid Council.” 


PERSONS SUPPORTING CHINA AID COUNCIL IN 1943 


Now we go on into 1943. This is well after the citation by the 
Special Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities saying 
that the China Aid Council was a subsidiary of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. Again I am led to believe that all of these 
gentlemen were either unaware of this citation or perhaps had further 
information which I do not have at the moment which led them to dis- 
regard this citation, but in any case, on May 1, 1943, we find that 
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“United China Relief, Inc.,” still with these participating agencies, 
still raising money for them, carries on its letterhead Wendell L. 
Willkie, honorary national chairman; Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the board; W. R. Herod, vice chairman of the board; James L. Mc- 
Conaughy, Governor of Connecticut, and also active in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, president; James G. Blaine, treasurer. And if we 
go over to the board of directors we find many of the same names: 
Henry R. Luce, Thomas W. Lamont, Paul Hoffman, and so on and so 
on. I won’t try to read them all into the record at this time to delay 
the committee. 

Merely for purposes of substantiation, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
also to put into the record at this point the Second Annual Report of 
United China Relief, Inc., which on its cover says “with the following 
agencies participating,” and it lists them all, including China Aid 
Council combined with American Committee for Chinese War Or- 
phans. This is the report for 1942. It contains the list of the directors 
and officers to whom I have called attention. 

I mention particularly that on page 1 of the report it has a line 
under “Major projects aided by the United China Relief during 1942”; 
“Orphanages sponsored by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, $561,651.97.” 

This contains the financial accounting, a balance sheet, receipts and 
disbursements, et cetera. I think it is interesting to the committee in 
this connection. 


UNITED CHINA RELIEF, INC., LETTERHEAD, JUNE 19, 1945 


And finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to put in one final letterhead, 


“United China Relief, Inc.,” June 19, 1945, 3 years after this citation. 

There are some changes in the names of the board of directors. We 
have, for instance, now, in the left-hand column, “Honorary members 
of the board of directors,” and I find there two names in juxtaposition : 
Thomas W. Lamont and Owen Lattimore. I find also Henry J. Kaiser ; 
Mr. Herod is still there; William Green is there; William O. Douglas 
is there; and so is a name which has been referred to in connection 
with other matters recently, the name of Lauchlin Currie; Mrs. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt; a great variety of people. I won’t miss them all. 
Admiral Yarwood is here. 

Then we have on the other side the board of directors itself. These 
others were honorary members. But in 1945 the board shows Paul 
G. Hoffman as honorary chairman; Charles Edison, Governor of 
New Jersey, as chairman of the board; Eugene Barnett as vice chair- 
man; and I find in looking down the list that among other people 
who are on the board was Walter H. Judd, whom all of the committee, 
of course, know very well. 

Senator SparKMAN. Is that Congressman Judd, from Minnesota ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That would be Congressman Judd, from Min- 
nesota. At least the name is the same, and I assume it is the same 
man. 

Senator SparKMAN. Is Mme. Wei on this list, the wife of the’ 
Chinese Ambassador ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. No; Ambassador Wei himself is here: His 
Excellency Wei Tao-Ming, to whom you referred as the Ambassador 
who succeeded Hu Shih. Mme. Wei was on the China Aid Council, 
and her husband was one of the honorary members of the board of 
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directors of the United China Relief, which was raising money for 
the China Aid Council. 

A further point in regard to this last exhibit, Mr. Chairman. This 
letterhead, with these officers—and I won’t repeat all of them although 
T note that the president this time was James L. McConaughy, the 
Governor of Connecticut, says that this is the “UCR advisory commit- 
tee on child care and development.” This is June 19, 1945. It isa 
letter addressed to “Dear Participant in the Child Care Conference.” 

Now, this letter is signed by Mildred Price, executive secretary. 
She is apparently executive secretary of the Committee of United 
China Relief, in which all of these gentlemen to whom I have referred 
as being active on the board apparently were active participants, 

Some point was made of the fact that my wife’s name appeared 
on something of which Miss Mildred Price was executive secretary, 
because Senator Me( Carthy said testimony had been introduced by 
Miss Bentley, I think, that Mildred Price was Communist. But | 
call attention to the fact that all of these people are here as members 
of the board of this organization, with Mildred Price appearing on 
this as the executive secretary of one of their subcommittees. And I 
mention that because in 1945 Mrs. Jessup did go to a meeting of this 
organization, or rather its subsidiary committee. She went as a 
member of the Quakers, a representative of the Quakers, the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, and she went in connection with this 
Child Care Conference.. As I have shown from her record, that was 
a subject to which she was devoting a very large part of her time, 
both professionally and as a volunteer during this period. 

I should like, if I may, to introduce these for the record, Senator. 


Senator Sparkman. Without objection they will be admitted to 
the record. 
(The documents referred to appear in the record, as follows :) 


OUTLINE oF UNITED CHINA RELIEF, INC., FoR BOARD MEMBERS OF PARTICIPATING 
AGENCIES, UNITED CHINA RELIEF, INc., 170 Broapway, Apri 2, 1941 


I, THE UNITED CAMPAIGN 


United China Relief has been formed to merge the appeals of the seven major 
American agencies engaged exclusively in the raising and distribution of funds 
for relief and rehabilitation in China, in a campaign to raise $5,000,000 between 
April 3 and July 31, 1941. 

Representation in the United Campaign Organization is provided each agency 
through one or more members of the coordinating committee of 17. 

Active supervision of the campaign is vested in a board of directors consisting 
of James G. Blaine, chairman; Eugene E. Barnett, vice chairman; Pearl 8S. Buck, 
William C. Bullitt, Paul G. Hoffman, Thomas W. Lamont, Henry R. Luce, John 
D. Rockefeller 3d, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., David O. Selznick, Robert G. Sproul, 
and Wendell L. Willkie. 

A national advisory committee has been formed with Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as honorary chairman and Pearl Buck as chairman. Among others who 
have agreed to act as chairman of various national commitees (see attached 
organization chart for entire list) are the following: 

T. V. Soong, chairman, National Committee on Chinese Participation 

E. C. Carter, chairman, National Committee on Disbursements 

Dean Luther A. Weigle, Rabbi Edward L. Israel, cochairmen, National Com 
mittee of Churches and Synogogues 

Raymond Rubicam, chairman, National Radio Committee 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, chairman, Committee of City Mayors 

Katherine Cornell, chairman, National Committee of Stage and Screen 

Vincent Sheean, chairman, National Committee of Writers 
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B. A. Garside is the executive director of the campaign. National headquarters 
occupies the sixth floor of 1790 Broadway, New York City. 

Local campaign organizations are being set up in more than 100 communities 
in order to obtain Nation-wide participation. Each local organization conducts 
its own campaign under a local chairman, in cooperation with national head- 
quarters. 

A staff of field agents maintains liaison between national and local head- 
quarters, synchronizing and coordinating the national and local activities. 

A campaign portfolio is furnished to every local campaign chairman, Detailed 
plans for the campaign are outlined in this portfolio, together with ideas for 
organization, solicitation, publicity, and advertising, which will be supplemented 
from time to time. 


Il, THE PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 


Each of the seven participating agencies has up to now made its own inde- 
pendent and separate appeal for funds. Now for the first time, through United 
China Relief, Inc., a means for joint action in raising funds is provided. 

This united approach to the problem should result in enhanced effectiveness 
A strong national effort by all seven agencies should have a much greater impact 
upon the public consciousness than could seven individual efforts. 

A description of the seven agencies follows: 

1. The American Bureau for Medical Aid to China is a national organization, 
founded in September 1937, with chapters in 74 cities and some 200 “bow!] of rice” 
party committees, many of which will become chapters at the close of the current 
“bowl of rice” drive. Its officers are Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, honorary chairman ; 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., national chairman; Dr. Co Tui, first vice president ; 
and Helen Kennedy Stevens, executive director. 

The bureau's aim is to aid free China in all its medical needs: to lessen war 
casualties, among both soldiers and civilians; to aid in rehabilitation of the 
permanently crippled; and, further, to promote a permanent health program in 
free China. 

Its aid falls into several categories: 

A. It sends ambulances, medicines, and surgical supplies for distribution by the 
Chinese Red Cross. 

B. From time to time it has sent supplies, clothing, and medicines, particularly 
vitamin tablets, directly to Mme, Chiang for her orphanages. After one of Chung- 
king’s severest bombings, it cabled funds for the erection of six first-aid stations 
which will be maintained as health centers after the war. 

C. The bureau has cooperated with the National Health Administration of 
China in fighting epidemics, having shipped tons of quinine to fight malaria, and 
vaccines and sera to fight other diseases. Dr. F. C. Yen, former health adminis- 
trator, gave the bureau credit for breaking the cholera epidemic in 1938. Later, 
the bureau sent a complete vaccine-producing plant which is functioning at Red 
Cross headquarters at Kweiyang. 

D. The bureau has sent supplies of all kinds, including an electric-driven lathe, 
for the orthopedic center where crippled soldiers and civilians are restored to 
usefulness. 

E. The bureau aids Chinese Red Cross emergency training schools by sending 
microscopes, surgical instruments (new and used), textbooks, and medical jour- 
nals (collected here from doctors’ and college libraries). 

F. Its purchasing committee, and a special committee of physicians and scien- 
tists, keep on the lookout constantly for new medical discoveries and procedures 
which can be used for the betterment of conditions in China. 

2. American Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives (Indusco, 
Inc.) was organized on September 1, 1940, under the chairmanship of Rear Adm. 
Harry E. Yarnell, Retired, to raise money in this country for Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives. On January 1, 1941, Admiral Yarnell resigned to resume active 
duty in Washington, and Richard J. Walsh, editor of Asia magazine, was elected 
to take his place. 

Chinese Industrial Cooperatives has two major purposes—industrial recon- 
struction and refugee rehabilitation. The first CIC workshop was organized in 
August 1988. Today almost 3,000 small-scale, decentralized workshops are scat- 
tered throughout 18 provinces of free China, giving self-help jobs to more than 
70,000 workers and producing more than $500,000 (American currency) worth of 
goods monthly. 


89965—51——-18 
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But to realize its goal of forming a barrier to smuggled goods, providing the 
people with badly needed manufactured supplies and increasing the people’s 
practical understanding of democracy, the CIC needs an additional 27,000 new 
workshops within the next 2 years. This expansion program further indicates 
an immediate need for many new training schools for organizers, technicians 
and workers, new research laboratories ; and possibly a corps of American trained 
engineers to supervise the program and training. 

3. Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China assists the activities of 
China's 13 Christian colleges. 

The oldest of these colleges was founded in 1864, the youngest 60 years later. 
They represent a physical plant valued at nearly $10,000,000 (United States) and 
endowments totaling over $7,000,000 (United States) nearly all of which are held 
and invested in New York. Their combined teaching staffs total 783, of which 
583 are Chinese. 

These institutions have been indispensable in the production of leadership for 
New China; 20,000 of their living graduates are taking part in its development. 

The war has forced 11 of the 13 to leave their campuses and establish themselves 
in temporary quarters in Free China; some institutions have journeyed as much 
as 1,500 miles. Nevertheless their enrollment of 7,734 for the current year sets 
2 new record. Moreover, the campuses abandoned by the students and teachers 
are all active in relief work in their respective vicinities. 

Such conditions necessarily increase operating expenses drastically. A large 
proportion of the support of the institutions formerly came from the Chinese 
Government and people; in terms of Chinese money, the amount of this support 
has not been decreased despite the war, but its purchasing power has been reduced 
to 25 percent of normal. 

Income from American and British sources, including endowments, special 
funds, and gifts, has of course been raised proportionately in purchasing power in 
China. Thus, a somewhat decreased total income has enabled the institutions to 
meet greatly increased expense, 

A large proportion of this income is from American gifts, which this year will 
be given through United China Relief. 

4. China Aid Council and 5. American Committee for Chinese War Orphans: 
Shortly after the invasion of China in the summer of 1937 the China Aid Council 
was set up as a national organization to encourage and coordinate the efforts of 
local councils on behalf of China’s war orphans, refugees, and wounded. The 
following year, as news reports told of a growing army of homeless and hungry 
children fleeing into the free provinces of the interior before air raids and shell- 
ing, the American Committee for Chinese War Orphans was established to sponsor 
direct appeals and the sale of fine teas to aid the young refugees. 

In July 1940 the two organizations joined, the better to further their common 
efforts. The combined organizations operate through a national office at 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and through councils and committees in about 100 
communities which sponsor local benefits, lectures, and appeals, and publicize 
China’s needs. The honorary chairman is Mrs. James Roosevelt, the President's 
mother. Dr. Claude E. Forkner is chairman and Arthur Upham Pope treasurer. 

The enlistment of volunteers, many of them leaders in their communities, in 
work on behalf of China, has been characteristic of the procedure of the China 
Aid Council. It has had the doubly constructive effect of raising relief and of 
acquainting a wide public with China’s determination to maintain its national 
existence and its own culture—a goal which coincides with our own national 
interests. 

The orphanages which the combined organizations help to support in China 
are sponsored by Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Sun Yat-sen. At present 
exchange rate, $30 in United States currency maintains and educates a child for a 
year. 

At the orphanages the children are sent through a clearing station, bathed, 
clothed, given medical examinations and registered. Their schooling takes 
place in the midst of China’s struggle for freedom and is naturally linked to this 
great national effort and to the tasks of postwar reconstruction. 

Good relations with the people of the locality are stressed. One or two after- 
noons a week the youngsters help the peasants gather firewood or perform other 
chores. Sometimes they deliver messages for the Red Cross, or the older children 
may go out with stretchers to aid in relief work after air raids. 

Medical projects aided are under the auspices of the China Defense League 
or of the Chinese Red Cross Medical Relief Corps. They include the eight Inter- 
national Peace Hospitals with their mobile units, and the Orthopedic Hospital 
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of the Chinese Red Cross Emergency Training School at Kweiyang, as well as 
the maintenance of medical transport lines and special shipments of drugs, 
blankets, and clothing. Hospitals are sometimes dug into bombproof rock cliffs 
or operated in peasant huts in guerrilla areas, ready to move on half an hour's 
notice. Transport is often by oxcart and manback. 

6. The China Emergency Relief Committee: As the third year of China’s 
heroic resistance to invasion drew to a close last July, 1,000 prominent American 
women under the leadership of novelist Pearl S. Buck formulated a unique 
gesture of tribute to the people of China. Inscribing her name in a “Book of 
Hope” dedicated to China’s women, each made a donation for medical aid. The 
inscribed “Book of Hope” was presented to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek; the funds 
realized—over $100,000—were presented to the American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to China for the purchase of the medical supplies and hospital equipment 
most urgently needed in China. 

So great was the response to the woman’s committee appeal that its leaders 
decided to make an expanded effort, forming the China Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee, with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as Honorary chairman, and Pearl 8. 
Buck as national chairman, to raise $1,000,000 for the purchase of medical sup- 
plies to meet China’s immediate and pressing needs. These supplies are to be 
distributed in China through the American Bureau for Medical Aid to China, 
with which the committee is affiliated; all supplies go to the Medical Relief 
Corps of the Chinese Red Cross, which services 800 base hospitals; 75 mobile 
units of various types which serve at first-aid stations, epidemic control centers, 
and public health and sanitation controls; and the vitally important Hmergency 
Training School and Orthopedic Hospital at Kweiyang. 

With the formation of United China Relief, Inc., the China Emergency Relief 
Committee turned over its entire working organization to the united campaign. 
Chief among the committee's activities is the China Relief Legion, membership 
in which is open to donors of $100 and more; the Junior Division, under the 
direction of Mrs. Henry Seidel Canby, appealing to boys and girls below college 
age, with representatives of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
Girl Reserves; and the Writers’ Committee, under the able direction of Mr. 
Vincent Sheean. 

7. The church committee for China Relief, constituted in 1938 by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America and China Famine Relief, U. S. A., Inc., is the official agency of 
the Protestant Churches of the United States. Harper Sibley is chairman, Dr. 
John R. Mott, vice chairman, and James M. Speers, treasurer. Dr. John Earl 
Baker, now commissioner of the Chinese National Government in charge of the 
Burma Road, has been the technical advisor of the church committee in China. 
Relief service is carried on in both occupied and free China, mainly through 200 
mission stations which furnish sanctuary and administer relief regardless of 
creed. As the missions provide buildings, personnel, and overhead expenses, the 
funds sent by the church committee are used exclusively for relief in the follow- 
ing ways: 

A. Emergency civilian relief. Multitudes of war victims are given food and 
shelter as the elemental needs for saving lives. 

B. Medical relief. Mission hospitals are helped to care for sick refugees and 
civilians wounded in air raids. Quinine and other medicines are provided for 
fighting epidemics, 

©. Care of children. Child refugees, especially orphans, are cared for in 
mission orphanages and food stations. Contributions are also made to Madame 
Chiang’s “warphans,” 

D. Work projects. Refugee women, especially widows, are given opportunity to 
become self-supporting through such projects as making clothes, sandals, fish 
nets, etc. Refugee men are enabled to support their families by repairing dikes, 
draining flooded areas, making roads, etc. 

BE. Loans to farmers and small-business men have rehabilitated thousands 
of refugees and have been rapaid almost 100 percent. 

F. Industrial cooperatives are assisted by grants to feed refugees while they 
are learning to operate machinery. 

Funds are transmitted to the American Advisory Committee in Shanghai com- 
posed of American businessmen and mission executives. 


Ill, HOW THE FUNDS WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 


As stated above, the goal of the United China Relief campaign is $5,000,000. 
For purposes of distribution among the agencies, the drive has been divided 
into three stages. 
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As a part of the original agreement between the participating agencies, the 
first $1,095,000 secured in the united campaign will be distributed as follows: 


American Bureau for Medical Aid to China 
China Emergency Relief Committee 


Church Committee for China Relief 
American Committee for Chinese War Orphans__-_-- 
China Aid Conuncil_- 


Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China 
Indusco American Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives) -—- 


$1, 095, 000 


In the second stage of the campaign, this same amount ($1,095,000) will be 
allocated in much the same way as that indicated for the first stage of the 
campaign. However, the committee on disbursements is to make a careful study 
of the programs and responsibilities of the seven participating agencies, and to 
appraise the relative size and urgency of their needs. If this appraisal indicates 
the desirability of any changes in method of allocation during the second stage 
of the campaign, the committee on disbursements has been charged with respon- 
sibility for recommending such changes, subject to approval by the directors 
and by a two-thirds vote of the coordinating committee. 

All funds received by the united campaign after the first two stages have been 
completed will be allocated as recommended by the committee on disbursements 
and approved by the directors and the coordinating committee. These allocations 
are not necessarily restricted to administration through the participating 
agencies, if the committee on disbursements discovers other needs in China which 
can best be served through other channels. 

Designated and undesignated gifts. All gifts for purposes of relief and rehabi- 
litation in China made during the period of the campaign, whether sent to the 
participating agencies or to United China Relief, shall be counted as applicable 
to the $5.000,000 goal of the united campaign. All net income for relief and 
rehabilitation received by the agencies on and after March 1, 1941, shall be 
counted as applicable to the United Campaign. Donors are free to make their 
gifts in any of the three following ways: 

1. To United China Relief, Inc., without specific designation. Such gifts are 
to be divided pro rata at the end of each month in the same manner as we have 
indicated above for the three stages of the campaign. 

2. To United China Relief, Inc., designated for one or more specific objectives. 
Such gifts shall be transmitted at the end of each month by United China Relief 
to the agencies serving the objectives designated by the donor. 

3. To any of the participating agencies. Such gifts will be reported at the 
end of each month by the participating agencies as having been received by 
them applicable to their quotas within the united campaign. 

There is general agreement among the participating agencies that during the 
period of the campaign primary emphasis will be placed upon securing as much 
as possible in undesignated gifts, so that all the diverse needs being served 
through the united campaign will be adequately provided for. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The relations between the participating agencies and United China Relief 
are being carefully maintained through the coordinating committee of agency 
representatives, and through daily consultations among the executives of the 
agencies and with the executive director. 

All board members of the agencies will be sent all publications and bulletins 
of United China Relief so that they may be kept fully informed regarding plans 
and developments of the campaign. Your advice and counsel will always be 
welcomed by the chairman and executive director of United China Relief. 


LETTERHEAD 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEBR: James G. Blaine, Chairman; Eugene E. Barnett, Vice Chairman ; 
Pearl S. Buck; William C. Bullitt; Colby M. Chester; Paul G. Hoffman; Rufus M. 
Jones; Thomas W. Lamont; Henry R. Luce; John D. Rockefeller 3d; Raymond Rubicam ; 
David O. Selznick ; Robert Gordon Sproul; Charles F. Williams; Wendell L. Willkie 
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OFFICERS OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE: Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Honorary 
Chairman ; Pearl 8S. Buck, Chairman; Mrs. James E. Hughes, Vice Chairman 
OFFICERS OF CORPORATION : James G. Blaine, Chairman ; Eugene E. Barnett, Vice Chairman ; 
Artemus L. Gates, Treasurer; Raymond F. Adams, Assistant Treasurer; John Post, 

Seeretary ; B. A. Garside, Executive Director 


Unirep Cuina RE IEF, INC., 
New York, N. Y., September 6, 1941. 
Members of the Boards, Committees, and Staffs of Participating Agencies: 

As you know, several weeks ago a special committee was appointed to study 
the question of the future of United China Relief. The committee consists of 
four members of the board of directors of United China Relief and four members 
of the coordinating committee. 

This joint committee has now proceeded to the point where it would like to 
meet informally with the members of the board of directors of the participating 
agencies and the directors of United China Relief. The committee feels that 
before making specific recommendations in the form of a report it would be very 
helpful to have this opportunity for a general discussion. 

The meeting has been called for Monday, September 15, at 3:30 p. m., in the 
colonial room, mezzanine floor, Park Central Hotel, Fifty-fifth Street at Seventh 
Avenue. We hope very much that it will be possible for you to be present as the 
meeting will be a most important one. 

Cordially yours, 
RicHarp J. WALSH, 
Chairman, Coordinating Committee. 
JAMES G. BLAINE, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 


P. S8.—Please indicate promptly on enclosed post card whether you will be able 
to attend. 


PARTICIPATING AGENCIES: American Bureau for Medical Aid to China, American Committee 
for Chinese War Orphans, American Friends Service Committee, Associated Boards for 
Christian Colleges in China, China Aid Council, China Emergency Relief Committee. 
Chureh Committee for China Relief, Indusco (American Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives) 


LETTERHEAD 


HonoRARY MEMBERS Boarp OF Directors: Pearl S. Buck, Lauchlin Currie, Ambassador 
Hu Shih, Rufus M. Jones, K. T. Keller, Lin Yutang, Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, Charles 
Stewart Mott, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Robert G. Sproul, Rt. Rev. Henry St. G. 
Tucker, C. E. Wilson 

Boarp oF Direcrors: Wendell L. Wilkie, Honorary Chairman ; Paul G. Hoffman, Chair- 
man; Bugene BE. Barnett; James G. Blaine; Walter B. Cannon: Edward C. Carter: 
Arthur V. Davis; J. W. Decker; Claude E. Forkner; William Green; W. R. Herod; 
Thomas W. Lamont; Henry R. Luce; Mrs. Maurice T. Moore; Philip Murray ; Most Rev 
John F. O'Hara, C. 8. C.; Clarence E. Pickett; David O. Selznick; Thomas L. Sidlo; 
Donald D. Van Slyke; Richard J. Walsh; Bishop Herbert Welch; Frederick H. Wood; 
Admiral Harry E. Yarnell 

OFFICER OF THE CAMPAIGN: Wendell L. Wilkie, Honorary Chairman; Paul G. Hoffman, 
Chairman; W. R. Herod, President ; B. A. Garside, Vice Pres. and Secretary; James G 
Blaine, Treasurer; G. L. McCoy, Comptroller ; C. Scott Fletcher, Executive Vice Chair- 
man ; Otis P. Swift, Public Relations Director ; Bayard M. Hedrick, Campaign Director 

1942 CAMPAIGN, 
UNITED CHINA RELIEF, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 14, 1942. 
Mr. CLARENCE E. PICKETT, 
American Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Pickett: The next meeting of the board of directors of United China 
Relief will be held at 3:30 p. m. on Tuesday, March 24, 1942, in the board room 
on the forty-eighth floor of the General Electric Building at 570 Lexington Avenue 
(at Fifty-first Street), New York City. 

The board will deal with all matters of business that may be presented to it, 
including certain proposed amendments to the bylaws (concerning which a sepa- 
rate notice will be sent you), and will review the plans and progress of the 1942 
‘campaign. It is hoped also the new motion picture of China, Western Front, 
will be completed in time to be shown to the board at this meeting. 

It is earnestly hoped that you can be present. A card is enclosed for your 
convenience in indicating whether you can attend. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. R. Heron, President. 

PARTICIPATING AGENCIES: American Bureau for Medical Aid to China, American Committee 
for Chinese War Orphans, American Friends Service Committee, Associated Boards for 
Christian Colleges in China, China Aid Council, China Emergency Relief Committee, 


Church Committee for China Relief, Indusco (American Committee in Aid of Chinese In- 
dustrial Cooperatives), World Student Service Fund 
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LETTERHEAD 


Boarp oF DIRECTORS ; Eugene B. Barnett, James G. Blaine, Edward C. Carter, Mrs. Edward 
Cc. Carter, Arthur V. Davis, J. W. Decker, F. R. Dieuaide, Robert M. Field, William Green, 
W. R. Herod, Paul G. Hoffman, Thomas W. Lamont, Henry R. Luce, Mrs. Maurice T. 
Moore, Philip Murray, Most Rev. John F. O'Hara, C. S. C., Clarence E. Pickett, John D. 
Rockefeller 3rd, David O. Selznick, Thomas L. Sidlo, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Robert L. 
Smith, Alan Valentine, Donald D. Van Slyke, Richard J. Walsh, Bishop Herbert Welch, 
Wendell L. Willkie, William P. Withrow, Frederick H,. Wood 

OFFICERS ; Wendell L. Willkie, Honorary National Chairman ; Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman 
of Board ; W. R. Herod, Vice Chairman of Board ; James L. McConaughy, President ; B. A. 
Garside, Vice President and Secretary ; James G. Blaine, Treasurer; Daniel P. Adams, 
Assistant Treasurer ; G. L. McCoy, Comptroller ; Henry G. Perry, Assistant Comptroller ; 
Bayard M. Hedrick, Campaign Director ; H, R. Ekins, Publicity Director ; Lennig Sweet, 
Program Director ; Dwight W. Edwards, Field Director in China 

Untrrep CHrna REurer, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1943. 
Miss ANGELINA D1 TULLIO, 
Secretary to Mr. Rich, 
American Friends Service Committee, Philadetphia, Pa. 

Dear Miss Dir TuLtuii10o: We are happy to know from your letter of April 30 
that medical supplies are available in China in sufficient quantity to supply your 
present needs. As you suggest, we have already notified Mr. Wang of ABMAC 
about the cable which you received from Mr. Rich and that we can drop the 
matter of trying to obtain the medical supplies. We hope that you are success- 
ful in securing priorities through Mr. Harry Price regarding Diesel parts. We 
shall be interested in hearing what progress you make. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DANIEL NELSON, Program Division. 

PARTICIPATING AGENCIES: American Bureau for Medical Aid to China, American Committee 
for Chinese War Orphans, American Friends Service Committee, Associated Boards for 
Christian Colleges in China, China Aid Council, China Emergency Relief Committee, 
Church Committee for China Relief, Indusco (American Comittee in Aid of Chinese In- 
dustrial Cooperatives) 

The President’s War Relief Council Board Registration No. 546 
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ACTIVITIES IN CHINA DURING 1942 


“This spirit and motive of United China Relief is the sharing of one friend 
with another. For 5 years China has been bearing alone the burden of what is 
now a common cause. This struggle has brought much suffering upon the Chinese 
people, for the soldiers at the front, for the refugees fleeing from destruction, 
for homeless children, and for those in the professions such as the teachers. The 
giving of funds by the American people in aid of any of these is not charity. It is 
common decency—the help due one friend by another. A Chinese saying runs 
‘Friends have financial obligation one to the other.’ The United Nations have 
pooled their resources in a common cause. Our Armed Forces are fighting side by 
side and bearing each other’s burdens. Shouldn’t this be true of the people of 
these countries? 

UCR is an enterprise in which the Chinese have full and equal partnership. 
The Board of Directors of UCR, in mid summer of 1942, appointed a committee on 
coordination in Chungking. This committee considers projects before they are 
approved by the program committee of UCR in New York. The committee con- 
sists of 12 Chinese and 7 Americans; the chairman is Dr. T. F. Tsiang, administra- 
tive secretary of the Cabinet of the Chinese National Government and its official 
spokesman. The four subcommittees have Chinese chairmen. 

During 1942, UCR has had three principal objectives; to aid in the winning of 
the war; to alleviate suffering; to aid in reconstruction and the building of a 
lasting peace. 

These objectives are inseparable. For example: China has but 10,000 doctors 
for its entire population of 450,000,000. The army alone needs 20,000 physicians. 
UCR contributed $875,902 for the support of the emergency medical service 
training schools which have trained more than 6,000 medical technicians for the 
Chinese Army. These schools are continually raising the competence of the 
medical corps of the army and, when peace comes, China will have an important 
nucleus around which to build her public health service. Again, there are in 
China 13 American-sponsored Christian colleges and universities which in the fall 
of 1942 enrolled 4,138 students. These colleges, and those under Chinese national 
control, have a major role to play in furnishing leadership in the war and for the 
reconstruction after the peace. UCR spent $1,001,527 during 1942 to assist insti- 
tutions of higher learning with their extraordinary expenses due to the war, for 
the relief of faculties and of students, many of whom have lost or have become 
separated from their parents and have no means of support. 

A major responsibility during the year has been the furnishing of funds for the 
aid of refugees and sufferers from severe flood and famine in the provinces of 
Shensi and Honan. $852,882 was sent to China for famine and flood relief, and 
for the victims of Japanese aggression. For example, in the city of Changsha, 
the local relief committees used $6,470 of UCR funds to give refuge to 17,000 
persons during the attack on the city, distributed 528,727 bowls of rice gruel, dis- 
tributed 1,900 winter garments, gave money grants to 340 persons, gave additional 
winter pensions to 1,339 aged people, gave hospitalization to 1,119 patients and 
clinical treatment to 14,756 cases, gave physical examinations to 6,000 school 
children with remedial treatment where needed, made grants of rice to school 
teachers unable to meet living expenses because of rising costs. 

Other major projects aided by UCR during 1942 were: 


American Friends Service Committee for ambulance medical units 

and the transportation of medical supplies____________-___- _. $138, 404. 85 
Orphanages sponsored by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek__ Lu: 661, C6197 
Te Ek a tcp eee ere eral 65, 625, 44 
Chhinene .1WGustrial: COODORREIY OB ionic icicds coe edit nin ster Sth Cet60 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The total received during 1942 by United China Relief and the participating 
agencies was $6,931,317.83 ; in addition, $95,897.08 was mailed on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, but not received until 1943. Pledges, payable in 1943, chiefly War 
Chests, amounted to an additional $2,209,676. 

The expenses of United China Relief and participating agencies, incident to 
fund-raising efforts, general publicity and administrative activities were, as 
indicated, 7.64 percent of the amount actually raised. Expenditures for serving 
the program in China were an additional 1.09 percent. 

In comparison with the figures for 1941, receipts show an increase of $3,693,304; 
a decrease in expenses for fund-raising, and so forth, of $21,863. Fund-raising 


pel, 
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percentage costs have decreased as follows: for the year 1941, they were 17.02 
percent ; for the first 6 months of 1942, 8.03 percent for the year 1942, 7.64 percent. 

A large part of the cash balance as of December 31, 1942, has already been for- 
warded to China. 


Summary of combined receipts and disbursements, United China Relief, Inc., 
and 8 participating agencies for year ended December 31, 1942+ 


RECEIPTS 


Received by United China Relief, Inc? $6, 183, 232. 86 
Received by participating agencies: 
In cash__-- 701, 936. 29 
In drugs, medical equipment and supplies, etc. 46, 148. 68 
——___-—___—_- 748, 084. 97 


Wetel moons ian Se Na es eras 6, 931, 317. 83 


DISBURSEMENTS 


For relief and rehabilitation in China (including 
funds transmitted or in transit to China, and 
amounts for contributions in kind) : 
Medical and public health $1, 887, 681. 32 
Child welfare 700, 815. 37 
Aid to education 1, 001, 527. 27 
Economic reconstruction 529, 227. 90 
Social rehabilitation 3, 250. 00 
General relief 852, 882. 46 
Unclassified (applicable to activities enu- 
merated above) 75. OL 
Expenditure in United States or servicing 
program in China 004. 98 
a 5, 172, 364. 31 
Incident to fund raising efforts, general publicity and adminis- 
tribe wpatheGiings oi ia te, dire Se ee el 529, 274. 63 
Advances, purchases of office furniture and equipment, inven- 
tories, etc.—net increase 45, 107. 48 


Tenn) ner Sa ee ee 5, 746, 746. 42 
Excess of receipts over disbursements 1, 184, 571. 41 
Cash balances at Dee. 31, 1542: 
Allocated for specific purposes -_ $574, 345. 


Unatinnktoen Gait is so ae 1, 794, 637. 13 


Total cash balances at Dec. 31, 1942 _. * 2, 368, 982. 60 
Less cash balances at beginning of year 1, 184, 411.19 


Increase in cash balances during year ended Dec. 31, 1942 1, 184, 571. 41 


1The periods covered by this statement are: 

For United China Relief, Inc., from Jan. 11, 1942, to Dec. 31, 1942. 

For the eight participationg agencies, the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1942. 

Amounts included in this summary for the Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in 
China and the American Friends Service Committee are those reported by these agencies as 
identified only with activities considered within the scope of the united campaign for relief 
and rehabilitation in China, as distinguished from other activities of a continuing character 
conducted by them. 

2 This amount consists of contributions received by national headquarters from donors, 
net remittances received from local committees, the excess (in the aggregate) of receipts 
from special features over direct expenses charged thereagainst, and net profit on sale of 
merchandise. 

’ Substantial part of this balance has been transmitted to China since Jan. 1, 1943. 


The usual summary of combined receipts and disbursements of United China 
Relief, Inc., and participating agencies is not this time accompanied by a report 
of our aduitors—Messrs. Ernst & Ernst. They have advised us that due to the 
exigencies of the war situation, they will be unable to complete the examination 
of our books and financial statements for 1942 until a later date. Despite this, 
it is considered advisable to release this report at the present time. 
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Examination of accounting records of national headquarters of United China 
Relief, Inc., for 1942, has been carried up to November 28, 1942. Amounts in- 
cluded in the combined summary of receipts and disbursements with respect to the 
eight participating agencies are based on statements submitted by them accom- 
panied by reports of independent public accountants. While it is believed that 
the accompanying summary is substantially correct, it is subject to possible 
adjustment when the audit for the year has been completed. 


JAMES G. BLAINE, Treasurer. 


CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Today 

Military allies against Japanese aggression. 

China—bleeding but undefeated. 

None of the United Nations has given more toward winning the assured ulti- 
mate victory. 

Isolated today, her only tie with her allies is by air. 

Courageous beyond belief, with morals high, she is stimulated by the tangible 
evidences of our friendship for her, through our gifts toward meeting her needs. 

Unfted China Relief is transmitting to China gifts from millions of Americans. 
In China it is administering funds wisely and economically. As soon as it 
becomes possible, relief and rehabilitation facilities will be shipped to her. 

Help to China wins the war more quickly. 


Tomorrow 


A strong China, joined to the United States of America in ties of friendship, 
is our best guarantee for peace in the Pacific. 

A strong China, growing industrially, will be of economic value to the United 
States of America. 

Traditionally, China has received help from us in her educational and medical 
progress; she will need, in these and other fields, our understanding, noninter- 
fering aid in the postwar years. 

“Civilization has always centered around a body of water. The old world 
looked inward upon an inland sea, the Mediterranean. The world of yesterday 
was located chiefly on the two shores of the Atlantic. The new world of to- 
morrow may well be on the shores of the Pacific, where America faces Asia, and 
Asia looks to America. If this is to be a world of peace and prosperity, the answer 
lies with China and the United States.” 


LETTERHEAD 
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UCR ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED CHINA RELIEF, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 19, 1945. 

DEAR PARTICIPANT IN THE CHILD CARE CONFERENCE: I am enclosing five sug- 
gested resolutions which have been formulated and passed upon by the heads of 
the subcommittees of the United China Relief Advisory Committee on Child Care 
and Development and by the committee itself. I would appreciate your reading 
the resolutions curefully and indicating to us your approval or disapproval of 
each of them. 
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Will you please return the resolutions at your earliest convenience so that 
we can get them off to China? You will find a stamped addressed envelope for 
your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
* MipreEp Price, Eeecutive Secretary. 


PARTICIPATING AGENcIES: American Bureau for Medical Aid to China, American Friends 
Service Committee, Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, China Aid Council, 
Church Committee for China Relief, Indusco (American Committee in Aid of Chinese In- 
dustrial Cooperatives) 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS : Institution for the Chinese Blind 


The President’s War Relief Control Board Registration No. 546 
ACTIVE PARTICIPATION AS OPPOSED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Ambassador Jessup. Thank you. 

I would like to say in summary that in regard to this charge, the 
answers to the two questions are, first, that I was not affiliated with the 
China Aid Council and, secondly, that when my wife was connected 
with it it was not subversive, or known to be subversive. 

Senator Brewster. It had the report of the Un-American Activities 
Committee in 1942 that it was a subsidiary of this subversive organiza- 
tion and her connection did continue for some 3 years or 5 years there- 
after. 

Ambassador Jessup. My statement referred to the period of her ac- 
tive connection which, as [ pointed out, Senator, terminated really in 
1941, 

Senator Brewster. You would not contend that permitting her 
name to continue on the letterhead was not an active association ¢ 
That really means something more than being a member, does it 
not ? 

Ambassador Jessup. It was not an active participation in the work 
of the organization. 

Senator Brewster. She was not active in it but she was a member? 

Ambassador Jessup. She was not active, but she remained on the 
list. 

Senator Brewster. I gather that the relevance of all this material 
you gave about United China Relief was that you did not think 
these gentlemen would have been assisting in raising money for the 
China Aid Council unless they at least felt that it was “not a subversive 
organization ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Is that the point you are making? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Gillette. 


INTERPRETING JESSUP’S TESTIMONY 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, I want to revert to a pattern not 
having any particular connection with this China aid, but while 
you were discussing that or just prior to it, Dr. Jessup, you called 
attention to Senator McC arthy’s testimony relative to your appearing 
as a character witness at the Hiss trial. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Guerre. I am one member of this subcommittee who 
has been greatly disturbed over some of the evidence that has been 
presented ‘here which infers that some association gives a distorted 
picenee However, I want to be fair to Senator McCarthy, and I 

now you want to be fair. 
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In connection with this testimony to which you just referred, when 
you appeared as a character witness and were asked the regular ques- 
tion, “Do you know the reputation of Alger Hiss for loyalty, integrity. 
and veracity,” you replied, “Yes, sir.” “What is it?” “It is good.” 

Then when Senator Hickenlooper asked you this question: 

Are you of the same opinion of Mr. Hiss as at the time you testified for him 
as a character witness at his trial?” 

Senator McCarthy left out a portion of your reply, you stated. He 
said you replied: 


I see no reason to alter the statements which I made under oath as a witness 
in that case. 


Your statement of the testimony as you have given it today is that 
you replied: 
The testimony which I gave in the Hiss trial, sir, as you properly pointed out, 


was as a character witness, in which I testified as to reputation. I see no reason 
to alter the statements which I made under oath as a witness in that case. 


Then you add that— 


Senator McCarthy, by dropping the first sentence in my reply, misrepresents my 
response. 


You refer to the fact that— 


It is astounding, Mr. Chairman, that such basie principles of the law should 
be outside the knowledge of a member ef the bar who has also served as a 
judge. 

Now, you also quote Wigmore on Evidence and you gave a quota- 
tion that it is agreed that a reputation at any time after a charge is 
published or other controversy has begun, is not admissible. 

I submit that, at the time Senator Hickenlooper asked you that ques- 
tion with reference to your testimony if you had wanted to give the 
picture of the law as it actually existed, would you not have said, “I 
was testifying as a character witness as to the reputation before the 
time that the charge was made.” 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Gitzerre. But you did not do that. You just said, “I see 
no reason—I appear as a character witness and I see no reason to 
change my evidence of that time.” 

Do you think that that gave a full and clear picture of the facts as 
you want them to be presented ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Well, it seemed so to me at the time. My recol- 
lection is that Senator Hickenlooper did not continue. I do not have 
the volume right here, but we had had a considerable discussion as to 
the nature of character testimony. Then, as you will remember, it 
goes on. Senator Hickenlooper said: 

I was asking you whether your opinion at the time would permit you to give the 
same evidence now as you gave at that time. 

Then there was some discussion with other members of the committee 
and I said, “I will be glad to answer that question,” and I went on to 
say what was read into the record here yesterday. 

Senator Griterre. Please understand, Doctor, that I am not placing 
any indication that you distorted the evidence. I just want to be fair 
to Senator McCarthy. He needs no apology from me, but it seemed 
that your statement that he was misrepresenting it was something less 
than just. 
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Ambassador Jessup. Senator, may I make a comment? 

The Senator has just been questioning me about a part of my state- 
ment which I have not covered orally yet before the committee. I 
think perhaps the members of the committee have read ahead. 

Senator Sparkman. All of us have not. 

Ambassador Jessup. I have not actually dealt with this part that 
you were referring to here, Senator, in the oral statement yet. 

Senator Guterre. If I have been premature, I apologize. 

Ambassador Jessup. However, I think your remarks are still per- 
tinent, sir. 

Perhaps if I could go over this statement and come to the part that 
you have brought up about Senator McCarthy, if you wish to pursue 
it after my st atement, sir, I would be very glad to take it up. 

Senator Gitterre. I have made all the statement that I care to make. 
I just wanted to be fair to Senator McCarthy and I regret, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I was premature in my questioning. 

Senator Futsrieut. If the committee will allow me one word, I be- 
lieve yesterday—lI do not know whether the Senator from Iowa was 
here—I read a subsequent passage there which I think deals with this 
question of what is a character witness. It would at least enlighten 
anyone who would read before and after this particular portion was 
extracted. 

Senator Gutterrr. My apologies, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sparkman. That is all right. I sensed the fact that you 
were a little ahead of us. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I understand we will get to this 
and I have a question that I will postpone until the witness speaks on 
the subject. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think the confusion 
arose perhaps in connection with the China Aid Council. There was 
a quotation from my testimony in the Hiss case as to what my associa- 
tion had been with the China Aid Council. That was the only refer- 
ence to the Hiss testimony there. 


If I may, I would like to go on at this point to deal with this questian 
of my testimony in the Hiss trial. 


REFERENCES TO MILDRED PRICE 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. May I ask you just one question 
before you do that ? 


Ambassador Jrssup. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator Smrra of New Jersey. You refer to Mildred Price, whose 
name appears at page 9 of the McC arthy exhibits, and there is a state- 
ment down below that Mildred Price was identified by Miss Bentley 
as a secret Communist agent. As far as you know, is Mildred Price 
under suspicion as a Communist agent? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not know anything about it, except the 
material which Senator McCarthy produces here and where he com- 
mented at the bottom of page 9 and the top of page 10. He quotes 
from the hearings of the so-called McCarran committee, in which 
Miss Bentley is quoted as identifying Mildred Price as a secret Com- 
munist agent. 

Now, as I remember it, Senator McCarthy in his testimony—I want 
to be sure of this and hav e not gotten the transcript, but I believe he 
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rather pointed out that she was a secret Communist agent and that 
many people might not know that she was. 

n any case, as I pointed out in 1945, all of these gentlemen whom 
we would recognize as eminently sound, respect: able, honest, loyal 
Americans, were associated with an organization in an indirect way 
in which Mildred Price was functioning. 

The point I made in my statement was that I could not see the 
relevance to the question of my integrity or loyalty, or that of Mrs. 
Jessup’s integrity or loyalty if that is involved, in the fact that in 
1951 Mildred Price is identified as a secret Communist agent. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I just wanted to get that clear in 
the record as to how p90, left Mildred Price. 

Ambassador Jessup. I did not pick up Mildred Price or leave here, 
Senator. I just referred to her. 

Senator SparkMAN. When did you first know or hear that Mildred 
Price was a secret Communist agent ? 

Ambassador Jessur. As far as I know, this McCarran committee 
testimony was the first I ever heard of that, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. Did you know her personally ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think I have met her. I do not have an indi- 
vidual recollection of her, but I think undoubtedly I have met her. 

Senator SparKMAN. You never at any time had any knowledge or 
had anything brought to your attention to cause you to suspect that 
she was a Communist agent ? 

Ambassador JEssup. “Nothing at all, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. I assume she could have been planted in some 
organization. Such things have been known, have they not ? 

‘Ambassador Jessup. It is perfectly possible. 


Senator Sparkman. I do not know, but I heard one was planted on 
Walter Lippmann at one time. 

Ambassador Jessup. I remember reading something in the report 
of the hearing of the McCarran committee to that effect. 


CHARACTER TESTIMONY 


Senator SparkMAN. If there are no other questions on that, suppose 
we move on to the character testimony. 

Ambassador Jessup. All right, sir. That comes upon page 16 of the 
McCarthy brochure, where there is an excerpt from my testimony at 
the second Hiss. trial. 

It seems to me that Senator from Wisconsin attempts here a dis- 
tortion by construing my testimony as to the reputation of Alger Hiss 
as support of Hiss. 

You will notice at the top of the page he says: 

Jessup’s sworn testimony before the Tydings committee in which he continues 
to support Hiss. 

I believe there was another reference here to the question of sup- 
port. It is at the top of page 17: 

Sworn testimony of Philip Jessup before Tydings committee supporting Alger 
Hiss after Hiss was convicted. 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that he goes further with his 
misrepresentation—and this is the point to which Senator Gillette 
was addressing himself in his reference to my answer to a question 
from Senator E (ickenlooper which appears on page 267 of the Tydings 
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committee hearings. While I have just pointed this out, this again is 
represented as a position of support for doer Hiss. 

i in the Senator’s broadcast on August 24, according to the 
transcript of it—and I believe that is the way he delivered it—he 
pictured these statements of mine as paying tribute to Hiss. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have taken into account that statement, as 
well as his actual documents and testimony here, in reaching my own 
conclusion that this is a misrepresentation. As any lawyer or jurist 
knows, a person on trial is entitled to have people who know of his 
general reputation in the community testify as to that reputation. 
That is one of the basic elements of the American system of trial by 
jury. 

Moreover, it is clearly set down that the witness is barred from 
testimony involving his opinion of the character of the person in- 
volved and must confine himself to testimony relating to his knowl- 
edge of the reputation of the accused. 

There was a special committee that the American Bar Association 
appointed as a result of the Hiss trial and it is unequivocal in its 
finding on that point and I quote a section of the committee report: 

There seems to be a vague impression in some quarters that evidence of 
previous reputation is “opinion” evidence * * * ‘That impression seems to 
be unfounded. In the Federal courts, character evidence is limited to evidence 
of reputation, and a character witness is never permitted to give his own opinion 
about the character of the person involved. 

And they cite two decisions of the Supreme Court. 

My opinion of the trial of Alger Hiss is a matter of public record. 

In the first trial I filed a deposition stating that from the speech 
of people who had known Alger Hiss, I knew of Hiss’ reputation for 
integrity, loyalty, and veracity, and that it was good. I again testified 
to this effect at the second trial. In so doing, I was dealing with a 
matter of strict fact. Before Hiss was accused, his reputation in the 
community was good. To testify otherwise would have been a perjury 
and to refuse to testify at all when requested by Hiss’ counsel to do 
so would have been to shirk my duty as a citizen which requires me 
to participate fully and fairly in the American judicial process. 


WIGMORE’S COMMENTS REGARDING CHARACTER WITNESSES 


The late John Henry Wigmore, an authority on our judicial sys- 
tem, states this duty clearly: 

This contribution is not to be regarded as a gratuity, a courtesy or an ill- 
required favor. It is a duty not to be grudged or evaded. Whoever im impelled 
to evade or resent it should retire from the society of organized and civilized 
communities and become a hermit * * * When the course of justice re- 
quires the investigation of the truth, no man has any knowledge that is rightly 
private. 

The attempt to place an extra significance on my testifying in the 
second trial is a footless and transparent effort to create an inference 
where none can properly be drawn. The law is unmistakable that 
such testimony is admissible only when it applies to the reputation 
of the accused prior to the controversy. Wigmore, in his text on 
evidence is very definite on this point. He states: 


Accordingly, it is generally agreed that a reputation at any time after a charge 
is published or other controversy begun is not admissible. 
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TESTIFYING TO HISS’ CHARACTER BEFORE CONTROVERSY 


I believe that my response to Senator Hickenlooper was entirely 
proper. The omission of part of my response—then this is the ques- 
tion to which Senator Gillette referred—as reproduced by Senator 
McCarthy on page 17 of his exhibits again gives an improper 
impression. 

Resins Hickenlooper asked me: 


Are you of the same opinion about Mr. Hiss that you were when you testified 
as a character witness for him at his trial? 


I replied: 


The testimony which I gave in his trial, sir, as you have properly pointed out, 
was as a character witness, in which I testified to the reputation. I see no reason 
to alter the statements which I made under oath as a witness in that case. 

Senator McCarthy, by dropping the first sentence in my reply mis- 
represents my response as constituting support for Alger Hiss after 
he was convicted. My testimony in both Hiss’ trials was on a question 
of fact—that is as to my knowledge of Hiss’ reputation before the 
controversy. The fact of his conviction has no bearing on that 
testimony whatever. 

I have said in my statement here, and I repeat it, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is astounding to me that basic principles of law with regard to 
character testimony should be outside the knowledge of a member of 
the bar who has also served as a judge of an American court. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Ambassador Jessup, do I get the 
suggestion, then, which I take from your statement, that had you 
added something like this: “I see no reason to alter the statement 
that I made under oath in that case, ‘but of course since the first 
trial Hiss’ whole reputation may have changed in the popular mind’ ” 
that would have been stricken out by the court as not being compe- 
tent for you to testify to at that time? 

In other words, you are dating the whole thing back prior to the 
first trial. 

Was that clear in your testimony in the second case? 

Ambassador Jrssur. I think it was, sir, to the extent that it is 
perfectly clear that had the lawyers for the defense tried to lead me 
into saying what my own opinion was, or what his reputation still 
was at that time, that the court would have ruled it out. 

I have not gotten the full transcript here, but I believe that some 
question of the phrasing of the question addressed to me by defense 
counsel did arise and the district attorney took exception and the 
judge said, “Frame your question in the usual way.” “Do you have 
knowledge of his reputation in the community,” and so on. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I am just bringing this out for 
your own protection because you have been criticized for having still 
testified to Hiss’ reputation after the first trial was over and the 
second trial was on. 

It should be made clear to the public that you were doing just what 
you felt the law was in this matter and that you could not have 
testified as to anything except his reputation prior to the first trial 
and before the whole matter came up. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That is your position now? 


© 


Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 
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Thank you, Senator. That was the reason that I wanted to put 
in these authorities that make it perfectly clear that that is all I was 
allowed to do as a character witness, namely, to testify to his reputa- 
tion before the controversy arose. 

It would have made no difference on that point how long a time 
had elapsed or how many mistrials or trials there might have been. 
I was still testifying to an anterior date. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Of course, those legal distinctions 
are not clear to the general public sometimes, and “they are mis- 
interpreted. I think you have had the misfortune of being mis- 
interpreted as testifying in the second trial as though you still felt 
he was all right. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think also, sir, a member of the bar who 
had also been a judge should not have misunderstood the law in 
this subject and furthered the misrepresentation which may have 
arisen from ignorance in other cases. 

Senator SparKMAN. I wonder if the fact that Senator Hickenlooper 
did not follow up your answer with further questions indicated that he 
as a lawyer must have understood because your answer said: 

The testimony which I gave in his trial, sir, as you have properly pointed out, 
was as a character witness, in which I testified to the reputation. I see no 
reason to alter the statements which I made under oath as a witness in that case. 


I do not believe Senator Hickenlooper followed it up any further. 

It would suggest itself to me that Senator Hickenlooper understood. 

Ambassador Jessup. It seemed to me so at the time because it was 
not pursued. 

Senator Gitierre. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I interject ? 


CLARIFYING PREVIOUS TESTIMONY 


Senator SpARKMAN. You may. 

Senator Gitterre. With regard to the colloquy you have had with 
the Senator from New Jersey, my question was not directed in any 
way to your testimony at the trial of Alger Hiss. It was directed at 
your response to Senator Hickenlooper which was not in a court of 
justice but which was on another occasion and not governed by the 
rules of evidence. 

My criticism was a criticism by way of defense of Senator McCarthy 
who I do not think misrepresented or distorted anything by leaving 
out the portion referred to. 

It seems to me that you were equally at fault if he was at fault, in 
not answering Senator Hickenlooper when he asked, “Are you of the 
same opinion now that his reputation is good,” when you could have 
easily said, “I was testifying as a character witness, Senator, with 
reference to his reputation before this controversy arose. I see no 
reason to change that.” 

My criticism was that you did not do that and it seemed to me 
unfair to Senator McCarthy. 

I repeat, however, that I do not allege any attempt upon your part 
to distort or misrepresent anybody, either. 

Senator SrarkMAn. Thank you, Senator. May I just add to that 
my reaction. May I point out that my feelings about it and my reac- 
tion to Senator McCarthy is coupled with the notes he makes here, 
suggesting that this testimony was support, and the fact that he had 
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announced on the radio that this testimony was paying tribute to Hiss. 
That coupled with the omissions perhaps led me to feel that there was 


some reason for my taking exception to the way in which the whole 
matter had been presented. 


CASE OF CONGRESSMAN BREHM 


Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be interesting 
to note that there has been a case about which all of us know which 
took place this spring, I believe, involving a member of the House of 
Representatives, in which some very prominent members of both 
Houses appeared as character witnesses, doing exactly the same thing 
that Mr. Jessup did. 

I think you are all familiar with the case of Congressman Brehm 
who was convicted of receiving salary kick-backs. 

Senators Taft and Bricker, Mr. McCor mack, Mr. Joe Martin—that is 
Mr. John McCormack—Mr. Mike Feighan and Charles Halleck were 
all character witnesses. They were a bipartisan group, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

It is a very normal thing for people to do, who are familiar with the 
reputation of a man in a criminal trial. 

There is nothing unusual about having appeared in a case of this 


kind. 


OTHER CHARACTER WITNESSES FOR MR. HISS 


I understand there were other prominent people who appeared as 


character witnesses for Mr. Hiss; were there not ? 

Ambassador Jessup. There were. 

Senator Fu.tsricur. Do you have the names? 

Ambassador Jessup. I have the names of some of them here, Sena- 
tor; 1 think there was some reference to some of them in the testimony, 
and there was some reference as to who testified at both trials. 
According to my record here, the gentlemen who testified at both 
trials included John W. Davis, Dr. Harry Hawkins, Admiral Arthur 
Hepburn, Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, and Judge Charles Wyzanski. 

I think there was some variation between some who testified at the 
first trial and some who testified at the second, but these gentlemen 
testified in both, as is the case with me. 

Senator Brewster. Justice Frankfurter testified at the first but 
not at the second ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. That, I believe, is correct. 

Senator Brewster. Justice Stanley Reed testified at the first under 
subpena of the court, but not at the second. 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not know about the subpena. I think it 
is correct that he testified only at the first. 


FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH HISS 


Senator Brewster. I think you will find a subpena was served on 
him compelling his attendance at the first trial. 

How long have you known Alger Hiss ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. My testimony was given on that, sir, in that 
case, and I testified that my first recollection of meeting him went back 
to about 1943. I recalled that I had met him on some social occasion 
in 1943 in W ashington. 


89965—51 19 
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Senator Brewster. Had you known of him before that time? 

Ambassador Jessup. I had heard his name as an official in the 
Department. I was not personally acquainted with him before that. 

Senator Brewster. When did you first hear any question about his 
character or loyalty ? 

Ambassador Jessup. When the question came up in the House com- 
mittee. I forget the exact date when that was. That was the first 
intimation of it that I ever heard. 

Senator Brewster. Was that preceding the trial? 

Ambassador Jessup. That was preceding the trial ; yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. How long before? 

Ambassador Jessup. I should think 6 or 8 months before the first 
trial. I do not remember exactly what time the hearings were in the 
House committee. 

Senator Brewster. That was the testimony of Adolph Berle, who 
testified about that before the House committee ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. August 30, 1948, I believe. 

Ambassador Jessup. August 30, 1948. 

Senator Brewster. That«would be preceding the first trial. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. The first trial, I think, was June of 
1949. | 

Senator Brewster. You never heard any report of Mr. Berle’s early 
complaints about Mr. Hiss and others in the Department ? 

Ambassador Jessup. No; I had not. 

Senator Brewster. Before this hearing in 1948 before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. That was very generally publicized ; was it not? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. The effect was that there was in the State De- 
partment, in 1944, a group who had the “pro-Russian” point of view. 
That was “Mr. Acheson’s group with Mr. Hiss as his principal 
assistant in the matter.” 

I think that was the substance of Mr. Berle’s charge. Was that not 
the story ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not remember his testimony exactly. 

Senator Brewster. I think that is quoted correctly. 

With regard to this matter of character testimony and reputation, 
this does not involve your own personal opinion, does it 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. It is not your opinion of the man, it is what is 
his general reputation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Brewster. After Adolph Berle had testified to this Com- 
munist interest of this group of which he alleged Mr. Hiss was a part, 
from that time on a very great controversy raged in Washington 
and in the country, did it not, regarding the question of Mr. Hiss’ 
activities ? 

Ambassador Jessur. That is right, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And from that time on, would you think that 
there was any question that there was certainly two very strong 
groups of thought regarding his reputation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Brewster. Did you make that clear in your testimony? 


BEGINNING OF HISS CONTROVERSY 


Ambassador Jessup. It was made clear, I think, sir, by the law 
under which I was testifying, the points from which I just read. 

If I may quote again from Wigmore: 

Accordingly, it is generally agreed that a reputation at any time after a charge 
is published or other controversy begun, is not admissible. 

That was my understanding, that I was testifying to the character 
of Hiss in the community before all of this controversy which was 
aroused by charges against him. 

Senator Brewster. In other words, you place your testimony as 
to his reputation prior to the Berle ch: irge? 

Ambassador Jessup. If that was the first element, yes. Prior to 
the controversy which was aroused by the charges in the House com- 
mittee. 

Senator Brewster. Is that entirely clear? I thought when I read 
this that you were referring to legal charges. That is to the indict- 
ment and prosecution which, of course, does present another problem. 

Are you very sure of your law on that, the fact that if someone 
says an unkind thing about a person 10 years before, that means that 
you estimate their reputation before that time ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I would not characterize that as the type of 
controversy to which Wigmore refers but it seems to me that the 
beginning of the controversy here was the date of the hearings in 
the House committee. I would think that would be part of the con- 
troversy over Hiss. 

Senator Brewster. Was that made clear at the trial that that is 
what you were basing et evidence on? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not think the question ever arose. ‘I 
assume the lawyers there had the same view of it that I did. Nobody 
ever questioned me. I was testifying as I understood one is supposed 
to testify: “What is the reput ition in the community of this man 
before this controversy arises?” 

Senator Brewster. What was the controversy with which this 
trial was concerned ? 

Ambassador Jessup. The controversy with which this trial was 
concerned was the question in the trial itself as to whether Hiss com- 
mitted perjury. The controversy was the question of the substance 
in back of that, of what his associations or motives may have been in 
the acts of which he was accused. 

Senator Brewster. You feel anyone testifying as a character wit- 
ness will determine for themselves at what time the controversy with 
the trial is concerned dates from ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think it is very easy in a case of this kind 
where you have actual hearings before a House committee and public 
hearings. 

Senator Brewster. Had there been any question regarding Mr. Hiss’ 
reputation prior to the Adolph Berle charges? 

Ambassador Jessup. None that I know of, sir. 

Senator Brewster. You had never seen any publications or any 
comment on it, or heard any questions about him ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I had not, sir. 
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Senator Brewster. But after that time you agree there was much 
controversy. 

Ambassador Jessup. I do agree there was much controversy. 

Senator Brewster. And you still feel that your answer was entirely 
ample in your statement that “I see no reason to alter the statements 
which I made under oath as a witness in that case”? 

Ambassador Jessup. I still feel that there is no reason why I should 
alter the statements as to the reputation in the community of Hiss 
prior to the controversy, which is the testimony I gave in the case. 


CURRENT OPINION OF MR. HISS 


Senator Brewster. Will you give your opinion of Mr. Hiss now? 

Ambassador Jessup. The position on that is, sir, that it is perfectly 
clear that I have never condoned the offense with which Hiss was 
charged and of which he was convicted. That conviction has now been 
affirmed and certiorari was denied by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which is the highest court in the land. As far as I am con- 
cerned, that settles it. 

Senator Brewster. And you would not now state that you would not 
turn your back on Alger Hiss? 

Ambassador Jessur. I do not make that statement; no, sir. 

Senator Brewster. That is all. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Jessup, let me ask you this: The thing you were testifying to, 
with reference to the reputation of Mr. Hiss, was naturally limited 
by the question, I assume. 

Ambassador Jessup. The question in the trial. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Was it limited to the reputation of this man 
in the community in which he lived, for truth and honesty? Was that 
it, as you remember ? 

Ambassador Jessup. The exact language I think I have here: 
“Reputation for integrity, loyalty, and veracity.” 

Senator Sparkman. I think I get your meaning in what you are 
saying here about Senator McCarthy omitting the first part of your 
question, that it makes it read entirely differently. In other words, the 
question which Senator Hickenlooper propounded to you was this: 

Are you of the same opinion about Mr. Hiss that you were when you testified 
as a character witness for him at his trial? 

You were not expressing your opinion. 

Ambassador Jessur. That is correct. 

Senator Sparkman. You were not expressing your opinion about 
him / 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SpARKMAN. You were giving your opinion as to his reputa- 
tion prior to that time in the community in which he lived for truth, 
honesty, veracity, or whatever it was you stated there? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparkKMAN. And when Senator McCarthy gives your an- 
swer, while he does show by asterisks that there has been on omission, 
he makes you answer, “I see no reason to alter the statements which 
I made under oath as a witness in this case.” It is your contention 
that that makes it appear that in the case you were stating your 
opinion of Hiss and that you still state that same opinion ¢ 
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Ambassador Jessur. That is right, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Whereas, had he put in the whole answer it 
would have shown that you were testifying as a character witness as 
to his reputation, and that you saw no reason to alter the statements 
which you made in keeping with the rules of evidence ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Are there any further questions ? 

If not we will move on. 


U. N. CONFERENCE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Senator Brewster. I have on more question. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Senator Brewster 

Senator Brewster. Did you serve as deputy for Mr. Hiss at the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco in 1945, sir? 

Ambassador Jessup. No; I did not, sir. 

Senator Brewster. You did not? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. Mr. Hiss was in what was known as 
the International Secretariat which had charge of the management of 
the Conference. I was attached as an assistant to the United States 
delegation. 

Senator Brewster. So you were not directly under him ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I was not directly under him. I was not under 
him at all, directly or indirectly. 

Senator Brewster. Who was appointed to the delegation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Mr. Stettinius, Senator Vandenberg, Senator 
Connally—there is quite a long list. 

Senator SparKMAN. Congressman Sol Bloom. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. 

Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Eaton. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Stassen ? 

Ambassador Jressur. Mr. Stassen was there. Mr. Dulles was there. 
I would have to distinguish between delegates and alternates and ad- 
visers and it is not quite clear in my mind. Judge Hackworth, who 
was then Solicitor of the State Department, under whom I worked, 
was there. Mr. Charles Fahey, then the Solicitor General, now Judge 
Fahey, he and I were associated with Mr. Hackworth in working on 
legal problems that arose. 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. Mr. Hiss was not in that group 
at all? 

Ambassador Jessup. No. He was in the International Secretariat 
managing the arrangements of the Conference. 

The United States loaned to the International Conference, so to 
speak, a group of people who for the time being became international 
servants to manage the Conference on behalf of all the nations repre- 
sented. Hiss, as I recall, was the Secret: ary General of that group. 

Senator SparKMAN. Proceed. I believe you are on page 23 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 


LETTER IN NEW YORK TIMES, FEBRUARY 16, 1946 


The next question that I wanted to take up is the matter which ap- 
pears on page 18 of Senator McCarthy’s brochure, where he offers a 
photostat which he identifies as a petition recommending that the 
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United States quit manufacturing atomic bombs and destroy atomic 
bomb material by dumping it into ‘the ocean. 
I think I am using his description of it. 

Senator McCarthy suggested that this was an indication that I was 
following the current Communist Party line. 

There was a statement also in the head note on 18 that “This would 
appease Russia.” 

Now I understand that this reference to appeasing Russia has been 
repeated by the Senator on the radio and that sometimes it has been 
diffic ult for the radio audiegce to determine whether or not that ap- 
pears in quotation marks and whether I had said, “Let us take this 
action in order to appease the Soviet Union.’ 

I take it here it is merely an indication by Senator McCarthy that 
he considers that was part of my motivation, which, of course, it was 
not. 

Now I think, Mr. Chairman, that some of the facts in regard to 
this matter were brought out in the hearings when Senator McCarthy 
referred to this material yesterday. 

Attention was called to the fact that this proposal made by this 
group of the faculty of Columbia University was made on February 
16, 1946. 

It was pointed out that this was some 4 months before the Baruch 
proposals were _— before the United Nations. 

The United Nations had already created a commission to look into 
this question of atomic energy and atomic we: Lpons, and that is the 
Commission referred to in the letter where we say, “In order that the 
discussions of the UNO Commission may proceed in an atmosphere 
of mutual good faith.” 

If the whole letter is read, I think it is quite clear that this is no 
suggestion such as I think I recall crept into a comment of Senator 
McCarthy in the hearings, that the Communist line was that we should 
tear down our atomic plants here. 

I think it is already clear from a reading of the letter and from the 
discussion in the committee that this was a suggestion for a mora- 
torium of 1 year on the production of fissionable materials, in order 
that the discussions in the U. N. might proceed in an atmosphere of 
full good faith and of confidence. 

I would like to call attention to paragraph 3 of the letter. We can 
conveniently use the text in Senator McCarthy’s photostat. TI think 
it is accurate this time. 

It says: 

We are prepared to have the disposition of our present stockpile of bombs con- 


sidered as one of the items in an agreement to be entered into by us and the 
other governments. 


We did not propose that our stockpile of bombs should be destroyed. 
We anticipated, as I think most Americans then hoped, that the United 
Nations Commission would be able to work out some scheme by which 
atomic weapons could be brought under international control. 


STASSEN’S SPEECH, NOVEMBER 8, 1945 


Now I believe there was some discussion in the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, when this matter was raised before in regard to a pro- 
posal which was advanced by Mr. Stassen in his address to the Acad- 
emy of Military Science, on November 8, 1945. That was about 4 
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months or 3 months perhaps before this letter of ours was written. 

Now, as I think was pointed out, Mr. Stassen, in his speech, was 
talking about a more distant future than we were talking about. He 
is suggesting an amendment to the United Nations Charter forbidding 
the manufacture of an atomic bomb and making the manufacture 
and possession of such a bomb a crime against mankind. 

I believe it was brought out in the committee here yesterday that 
at the time at which he wrote, or spoke, November 8, 1945, either the 
United States had, or we all assumed that it had, a monopoly on the 
manufacture of atomic bombs. 

Now the conclusion I draw from that is that Mr. Stassen like a 
great many other people at that time in the United States were ad- 
dressing their minds to a very difficult problem which was posed by 
the creation of this United Nations Commission and the declarations 
of our Government in regard to the study by the U. N. as to how we 
were going to control atomic weapons. 

Mr. Stassen, in his speech, addressed himself to the future and how 
you should amend the charter of the U. N. in order to establish an 
effective control. 

My colleagues and I at Columbia in dealing with the problem ad- 
dressed ourselves to the negotiating stage in the United Nations Com- 
mission and suggested that this moratorium on the collection of 
fissionable materials might assist that Commission to get good results. 

I believe this was put in the record yesterday, Mr. Chairman, the 
letter of Mr. Stassen, or the speech of Mr. Stassen. 

Senator Fursricnr. I think it was only an excerpt which came in. 

Ambassador Jessur. If the committee pleases, I will be glad to offer 
that for inclusion in the record. 

Senator Sparkman. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The material referred to appears as follows :) 


[From the New York Times, Friday, November 9, 1945] 


CAPTAIN STASSEN’s SPEECH UrGine Atomic Boms Be OvutTLAwep To So.ve 
DIFFERENCES 


(The text of the address of Harold EB. Stassen of Minnesota, delivered at the 
annual dinner of the Academy of Political Science last night, follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests and fellow-citizens, there ean be little 
doubt that we meet at the opening of one of the crucial decades of history. A 
world-wide war, tenfold more destructive that any previous war, has ended. 

It ended, and left in its wake a billion of the men and women and little 
children of the world hungry and short of food. It ended, and left a quarter 
billion of the people of the world without shelter. It ended, and left a half 
billion of the earth’s inhabitants, including many on every hemisphere, seething 
in the ferment of political and social unrest. It ended, and left 50 millions of 
mankind wounded or ill or long, dreary distances from home, at strange locations 
to which they had been swept by the flood tides of the conflict. It ended, and 
left little white crosses, row on row, around the globe, as signposts of the youth, 
virility, and manhood that was no more and as symbols of the sorrows in the 
hearts of their loved ones. 

It ended, as the United Nations were preparing to put into effect their charter 
for peace. It ended, and left the production and distribution system in great 
areas of the world disrupted and destroyed. It ended, in a rapid succession of 
guns that shot farther, or airplanes that flew greater distances with heavier 
bomb loads, of rockets that outsped sound itself. 

It ended, with the awesome flash at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, signaling to 
the world that science had unlocked the devastating and disintegrating force 
of the atomic bomb. It ended, and we face the future. And, what of that future? 
What shall our course be? 
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FRANK DISCUSSION HELD NEEDED 


I believe the best way to discuss that future course is to take up specifically 
one of the world’s problems. I believe we can best come to grips with the issues 
of the days ahead by discussing frankly and in detail our policy on the world’s 
major challenge of the future—atomic energy. Needless to say, I speak as an 
individual and not in any sense for the Navy or the Government. 

Seeking to find the wise policy as to atomic energy, it is important that we 
first endeavor to clarify basic factual information. 

First of all, the successful development of the sustained neutron chain reac- 
tion resulting from nuclear fission, and the manufacture of the atomic bomb, 
was a result of many years of effort by scientists of many countries, including 
Denmark, France, and Germany, culminating in the specific intense work by 
large groups from England, Canada, and the United States in the Manhattan 
Project in Washington and Tennessee, and in groups at Berkeley, Chicago, 
Columbia, Los Alamos, Clinton, Hanford, and elsewhere. 

Second, scientists do not anticipate that there can be any successful scientific 
counter-measure to an atomic bomb. There appears no scientific theory that 
would provide for its neutralization or its advance detonation. 

Third, the production of atomic bombs requires an installation of such size 
that a rigid inspection by competent scientists couid ascertain the presence or 
absence of such production. 

Fourth, it appears likely that the tremendous energy developed can at some 
future time be harnessed and controlled for peaceful and constructive purposes 
for the benefit of mankind. 

Fifth, there is nothing about the scientific features or fabrication methods of 
the production of the bomb that cannot be ascertained in a relatively short space 
of years by any group of able scientists and engineers anywhere in the world. 

Sixth, the destructive power in one small bomb is greater than a thousand of 
the greatest bombs made previously, and it is physically possible to manufacture 
these by the hundreds and to further increase their destructive power. 


ALTERNATIVES ARE LISTED 


If these are the correct basic facts, then what should the policy of America be? 
Obviously, there are a number of alternatives. The first is the policy of secrecy 
and suppression. Under this policy we would provide for heavy penalties against 
anyone who would reveal any part of the information that was not already 
public. We would keep our own scientists under surveillance. We would investi- 
gate all reports of any of our scientists meeting with scientists or representatives 
from other countries. We would follow a policy that is inherent in the preface 
of the Smythe report. I quote: 

“All pertinent scientific information which can be released to the publie at this 
time without violating the needs of national security is contained in this volume. 
No requests for additional information should be made to private persons or 
organizations associated directly or indirectly with the project. Persons dis- 
closing or securing additional information by any means whatsoever, without 
authorization, are subject to severe penalties under the espionage act.” 

Under this secrecy and suppression policy, we would give to our Government 
extreme powers which it has never approached before in time of peace. And 
what would be the result? 

Throughout the world other scientists and other engineers would pursue the 
same discoveries, would experiment and develop, until they too had atomic bombs. 
Throughout the world the pressure of all governments would be on their scientists 
to develop the explosive and the destructive powers of the atomic energy. 
Throughout the world the research and experimentation and the utilization of 
atomic energy for peaceful and constructive purposes would be retarded. 

Here in America, for the first time in peace, we would be restricting the freedom 
of science. For the first time in peace, we would be departing from that basic 
liberty and openness of science which has led in the past to our superb scientific 
achievements. America would become less attractive as the home of scientists 
and we would begin to establish conditions of a nature similar to those which 
caused many scientists to flee from Germany and seek refuge elsewhere. 


IF WE RELY ON GOOD FAITH 
Or, as a second alternative, we can say we have no secrets from our allies, 


and open up our entire records and details of production to every one of the 
United Nations, and rely on their good faith in their use of this information. 
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What then would be the result? Many other nations would manufacture 
some of the bombs. There would be an uneasy apprehension between nations as 
to what their future course might be. Changing policies of Government and 
changing leadership would be viewed with uncertainty around the world. Re- 
lations between nations would be carried on with the dread of possible surprise 
attacks. 

All of history says that good faith alone is not sufficient for the peaceful 
relationship between men. Good faith must be coupled with a framework of 
order, of law, and of justice. Under the give-away alternative, there would 
be no guarantee of reciprocal openness of information. We would, in effect, 
be increasing the armament of every other individual United Nation. There 
is no logical reason why each nation of the world should have the power to 
destroy other nations. Balancing of power has not proved in the past to be 
a road to peace, but rather a road to war. 


NEW GOVERNMENT LEVEL SOUGHT 


It is the third alternative that I advocate tonight. This is the alternative 
of placing the control of the atomic bomb definitely on the world level. To my 
mind, it is the only basis that has real hope for future peace, stability, and 
progress. To my mind, the splitting of the tiny atom, and the destructive release 
of its tremendous energy, urgently requires the uniting on this great earth of 
the constructive energy of all mankind. 

This new development is one additional powerful reason for developing a new 
and higher level of government to serve mankind. The progress of science, of 
communication, of travel, and of mass production have already brought the 
people of the world close together. All of history tells us that whenever men 
are living close together, they require a government of some form to prevent 
anarchy and chaos, to establish order and justice, and to facilitate progress and 
well-being. The world needed government on a world level before the atomic 
bomb. Now it has become an imperative. 

I present tonight specific detailed recommendations, not because I am insistent 
that these are the precise answers, but rather because it is my observation that 
to discuss a subject in broad terms that mean all things to all men, does not con- 
tribute to clarification or decision. I present exact detail in order that men 
might differ with me and from the discussion of those differences we might find 
the way to the best answers. 

I suggest that the United States propose an amendment to article 43 of the 
United Nations Charter, an amendment granting to the Security Council the right 
and the duty to establish and maintain a small United Nations Air Force of 5 
bomber squadrons and 10 fighter squadrons, manned by volunteers from the 
United Nations, not more than one-fifth of the personnel of any squadron to be 
of any one nationality background, to be based at five different suitable bases 
around the world, to be financed by a small tax on an international travel, and 
that the United States furnish five atomic bombs to each of these five bomber 
squadrons at the five bases around the world to serve as the stabilization force 
for world order. 

I suggest the United States propose an amendment to article 26 of the United 
Nations Charter providing that no nation shall manufacture an atomic bomb, 
and that the manufacture or possession of such a bomb would be a crime against 
mankind. The present plants would manufacture the number required for the 
World Stabilization Force, and then stop. 

I suggest that the United States propose to the United Nations that the Security 
Council be given the right and the duty to establish an Atomic Commission of 
distinguished scientists, with the power and the duty to thoroughly inspect all 
nations, including our own, to ascertain the fulfillment of the foregoing Charter 
provisions. 


TO GUARD SCIENTIFIC FREEDOM 


I propose that no one shall engage in any nuclear or atomic research without 
registering with this United Nations Atomic Commission, but that once having 
registered, any scientist would be entirely free to carry on scientific research and 
to publish his results to the world. I wish to emphasize that scientific freedom 
is just as important as academic freedom or freedom of the press to our way of 
life. The registration should be merely for the protection of mankind as to the 
location of the research and to facilitate the inspection of the activities. 

I know full well that poposals of this kind will be attacked. There will be 
those who call them visionary, but I might ask whether or not to fail to seek 
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some such method would not be blindness. Are not each of these proposals in 
fact practical, sound, and attainable? 

Some of the clamor of opposition will come from those who will say that such 
a proposal will violate the absolute national sovereignty of the member nations. 
Yes, it will! 

But the narrow concept of absolute nationalistic sovereignty belongs in the 
same historical discard as the theory of the divine right of kings. The proposal 
that I make would not cause the people to lose sovereignty. They would be 
simply delegating a portion of their inherent sovereignty to a new and higher 
level of governmental machinery ‘where it can be more effectively administered 
for the people’s welfare. Principles of government must stand the test of 
service to the people if they are to be respected. 

The concept of absolute nationalistic sovereignty no longer serves the people 
of this world. It is a barrier that prevents that successful cooperation which 
every other fact of modern life demands. It is a fertile source of those clashes 
and frictions that lead to war. And, might I add, that the diplomats’ squeam- 
ishness about abstract sovereignty, as they refuse to take steps to prevent war, 
does not impress the millions of men who have seen the intimate innards of their 
pals spread over the landscape by war. 

Measures of world cooperation, steps of effective working together, machinery 
that serves mankind, should be judged on their own merits, not by seeking to 
apply to it the outworn shibboleth of absolute nationalistic sovereignty. 


“SELF-INTEREST” ARGUMENT HIT 


Another argument in opposition that will probably be made is that this pro- 
posal does not serve the “self-interest” of America. It will be argued that we now 
occupy a position of great power with our armed might and the possession of the 
atomic bomb; that we should use this power for our own enlightened “self- 
interest” rather than diffuse it on a world-wide basis. 

Permit me to meet that argument head-on. In my judgment, if the selfish 
interest of America becomes the official guiding light of our world policy, it will 
by one of the most tragic phases of American history. The doctrine of “America 
first” is purely and simply the extension of the doctrine of “me first.” There 
is, and there will be, a considerable measure of this doctrine in life. But if it ever 
becomes the officially accepted standard to be followed by everyone, the tragedy, 
chaos and suffering, the demoralization and disintegration, will be indescribable. 
Selfishness is not a virtue for individual life. Neither should it be considered 
a virtue for national life. 

It is my view that the first pennant nailed to the mast of our foreign policy 
should state the objective to promote the slow, steady march of social, economic 
and cultural progress of all mankind and the general welfare of one world at 
peace. 

Nothing less than that is worthy of America. This does not mean a policy of 
waste and extravagance. It does not mean the encouragement of idleness in 
other lands. It does not mean a careless charity that undermines the recipient 
and dissipates the resources of the giver. It does not mean placing the welfare 
of any other individual nation above that of America. It does not mean that 
we should be weak in armed force. It does not mean we love America less. 

But it does require a broadness of concept of our policies. It does require that 
in our domestic activities we constantly be concerned as to their effect on peoples 
of other parts of the world. We are today the most powerful nation in the world. 
We do have the greatest productive capacity. We do have a homeland—thank 
God—that has not been ravished by war. We do have an economy that is healthy 
and strong. If we seek to be selfish and narrow in this position, that same selfish- 
ness and narrowness will pass on down to groups within our country. America 
will be divided. It will be bigoted and intolerant. And our economy will wither. 
We shall lose that precise powerful position which we seek selfishly to maintain. 


MORE THAN LIP SERVICE ASKED 


The broad policy I advocate means specifically that we must do more than 
give lip service to the United Nations Organization. We must do more than 
cooperate in a manner of detached, aloof interest. We must seek constantly 
to give it vigor and vitality and contribute to its growth. I know there are 
those who speak of its inadequacy. It is true as I said long since, that it is 
only a “beachhead in the battle for peace,” that it is only “a very small step 
in the right direction.” 
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But it is nevertheless a tremendously important step. It is a vital beach- 
head. It has brought together all of the essential elements for effective world 
administration. It directly and indirectly represents three-fourths of all the 
peoples of the world. Its purposes are right. I read them to you: 

“1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the peace. 

“2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other appro- 
priate measures to strengthen universal peace. 

“3. To achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of 
an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights, and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 

“4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment 
of these common ends.” 


UNITED NATIONS CAN DEVELOP 


Its machinery and powers are limited. Its veto is restrictive. But it is flexible. 
It can grow. It can be amended. It can be changed. Do not sell the United 
Nations Organization short. Do not undermine what you have in an academic 
discusison of what you wish you had. 

The United Nations Organization can be developed in any manner the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, China, and France and a majority of 
the other nations wish it to be developed. And, realistically, there cannot be 
effective world government without the agreement of those powers. The United 
States must continue to give leadership in this growth and development. I am 
tremendously encouraged by the ratification of the necessary 5 and 24, by the 
successful completion of the work of the preparatory commission in London, and 
by the fact that in less than 2 months the first Assembly of the United Nations as 
a definite functioning organization will take place. 

This has been a bright spot amidst the dark clouds of the deterioration of 
our world relationships which occurred at the London Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, a conference, it should be remembered, that had no connection with 
this United Nations Organization and was not planned and prepared for in the 
same thorough manner. 

The broad policy we are discussing means that we must promptly reconvert, 
develop full production and proceed with plans for the exchange of some of the 
results of our great productive capacity, with those who need it now, for future 
raw materiais and investments and trade and tourist opportunities. 

We should not overlook that the basic long-range facts of the world economy 
are encouraging, even in this tragic winter. The threat of Nazi and Japanese 
domination has been removed. This good earth has the capacity to produce 
enough food for all the people in it. The materials are here to construct shelter 
for all who wish it. There is room on the globe for all the people on it. 

But the science of government has not advanced as rapidly as have the other 
sciences, nor as rapidly as has the growth of population itself. We need intense 
study of this art of living together. This study should involve not only the 
development of mechanisms of government on a new and higher level for the 
conduct of those affairs that cannot be carried on successfully on the old basis 
of the nationalistic state, but it also means the development of more effective 
government at local and national levels. 


DEMOCRACY’S STUDY ADVISED 


The value of a periodic choice by the people between alternatives in adminis- 
tration needs earnest discussion and analysis. The avoidance of a complete 
political fragmentation of the population in a democracy to a point where no 
effective government of continuity is possible needs emphasis. The Federal 
principle, its strength and its flexibility; the relations of the economic, social, 
and political structures; the specific question of federated economies, coexistent 
with political alliances; and the comparison of men’s existing governments with 
what they had previously rather than with an abstract ideal, all need searching 
consideration. 
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These must challenge the best of intelligence the world can apply to them. 
Surely we have learned through two tragic wars and a world-wide depression 
in a single generation that the failure of men to learn how to live together can 
destroy and devastate much of what all their other intelligence, invention, 
study, and toil can create. 

This same broad foreign policy also means that throughout the world we must 
constantly emphasize basic human rights moré than American rights. I am 
convinced that if we follow such a broad policy as we have discussed tonight, 
it will not result in our own impoverishment—it will not result in our own 
weakness. In fact, we shall thrive and grow and be happier under the challenge 
of this course. We shall find that after the decade goes by we have a healthier 
economy. We shall find that we have access to more raw materials and greater 
markets than we otherwise would. Weshall find that we have a greater measure 
of good will throughout the world; that we have more jobs at home; that we are 
at peace. 

In any discussion of the seriousness and scope of our discussion this evening, 
there always arises the question of how it shall be concluded. Permit me to 
merely say, let us face the future with confidence. 


BURGIN’S CONCURRENT RESOLUTION, JUNE 30, 1946 


Ambassador Jessup. With regard to the points of view that were 
current at this period, I believe attention was called yesterday to the 
resolution, the concurrent resolution introduced in the House on June 
30, 1946, by Congressman William O. Burgin, of North Carolina. It 
is a very short resolution. He recites again the fact that the United 
Nations—he says: 

The Security Council of the United Nations has the matter under consideration: 
Now therefore be it, 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate concurring, That the 


manufacture of said atomic bombs for the United States Government be discon- 
tinued until the Congress takes further action. 


Well, that is a proposal which antedated our proposal. It is a 
different proposal from ours but it is at the same time a suggestion 
for a moratorium. It does not explain his reasons in full as we do, 
nor does he explain just how it would be done. 

I should like to offer that as an exhibit. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. That has already been inserted in the record. 

Ambassador Jessup. Thank you, sir. 


APPLICABILITY OF PROPOSAL RELATIVE TO TIME IT WAS MADE 


Now it seems to me, sir, that it is perfectly clear, as I stated before 
the Tydings committee on March 20, 1950, that the proposal contained 
in our letter of 1946 is not now applicable. 

When these matters were under discussion in 1946, it was as I have 
said, the hope and the anticipation of millions of patriotic Americans 
that some way would be found to bring this new weapon under inter- 
national control and thus bring about a contribution to international 
peace. 

This was 1945 and 1946 when we were all hopeful that there was 
going to be some real cooperation in the United Nations. 

Since then we have gone on in the United Nations. We have put 
forward proposals and proposals which have been accepted by all 
of the members of the United Nations except the Soviet bloc. 

We have met with the opposition of the Soviet Union every time. 

It is perfectly clear at the present time—and it has been true for 
some years—that any suggestion of a moratorium in regard to our 
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manufacture of atomic materials or atomic weapons is entirely out 
of the question. I believe, sir, that no one would want to draw the 
implication from the fact that I joined my colleagues in 1946 in 
presenting this suggestion has the slightest significance as indicating 
that I was doing something to appease the Soviet Union, or that it was 
an indication that I was following the Communist line. 

: ; : ete 

That is all I want to say about that item, Mr. Chairman. 


FIRST ATOMIC EXPLOSION IN RUSSIA 


Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Jessup, let me ask you just this question : 
When was it that we had word that the first atomic explosion had 
occurred in Russia ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. It was the fall of 1949, I think. Whether it 
was September or October, I am not sure, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. This letter of yours was February 19464 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. That was 314 years before. 

Senator SparkMAN. Then, at that time, did you have any facts be- 
fore you to indicate whether or not Russia had the atomic bomb 
secrets and was engaged in manufacturing atomic bombs ¢ 

Ambassador Jessur. No. sir. We were, of course, private citizens. 
As has been pointed out, Professor Rabi and Professor Pegram are 
atomic scientists. ‘They have had some connection in the development 
of the atomic bomb here during the war. But as a group, whether 
they had any information I do not know. I think not. Certainly no 
one had any information in general, that the Soviet Union had suc- 
ceeded in creating the bomb. 

I think it was the conviction of everyone in general—certainly 
people like myself—that the Soviet did not know how to make a 
bomb at that time. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Fulbright ? 

Senator Futsricut. I have no questions at all. 

Senator SpaAaRKMAN. Senator Smith? 


AMERICA’S FORMER MONOPOLY ON ATOMIC BOMB 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You felt at that time we had a 
monopoly of the bomb and should take the initiative in this step to 
control it. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right, and if I may point out in that 
connection, Senator Smith, in the situation that existed at that time 
where I think most of us thought we had a monopoly, that nobody 
else knew how to make it, a great deal was made of that point at that 
time. A 1-year moratorium while the U. N. was working would not 
have given anyone else a competitive advantage over us. 

If it had been know that the Soviet Union was turning out bombs 
from day to day, or fissionable materials, that would present an en- 
tirely different picture. 

However, the picture that we had then was the picture of an Ameri- 
can monopoly, and the idea that we should slow up on the production 
of these fissionable materials for 12 months does not seem to me to 
suggest that we are throwing something to the Soviet Union upon 
which they could capitalize, as far as our knowledge went at that time. 

Senator Smita of New Jersey. You will still admit that the 
Soviet would have been very glad had we done such a thing? 
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Ambassador Jessur. There is no doubt. 
Senator SparKMAN. Senator Fulbright says he does has a question. 


OTHERS SIGNING LETTERS TO NEW YORK TIMES 


Senator Futsrient. Mr. Ambassador, is I. J. Rabi presently a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of the ‘Atomic Energy Commission ? 
Ambassador Jessup. I am so advised, Senator. I think that is the 
correct title. 
Senator Futsricnut. Who is Mr. George B. Pegram? Is he pres- 
ently in any way nes with the Atomic Energy Commission 
Ambassador Jessup. I do not know of any official connection, sir. 
He was dean of the graduate faculties at Columbia for quite a long 
time and a physicist ‘there. He was chairman of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Committee on War Research, 1941-45, and my recollection 
is that in connection with this new project which was established on 
Long Island, the Brookhaven project, that he was called in to organize 
the interuniversity cooperation in that project. 
I do not know that he has any official connection with the Atomic 
Fnergy Commission now. 
Senator FuLpricHr. They are very reputable citizens as far as you 
know ¢ 
Ambassador Jessup. As far as I know they are very reputable 
citizens, 
Senator Futsricut. That is all. 
Senator SparkMAN. Senator Gillette? 
Senator Grttetre. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator SparKMAN. Senator Brewster? 
Senator Brewster. Do you have any doubt about the peaceful 
intentions of the United States of America ? 
Ambassador Jrssur. Peaceful intentions of the United States of 
America ¢ 
Senator Brewster. Yes. 
Ambassador Jessur. No, sir. 


POWER INHERENT IN MONOPOLY ON ATOMIC BOMB 


Senator Brewster. Are you fully aware of the profound impression 
which the explosion of the atomic bomb made on the world situation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewsrer. And that the possession of this enormous power 
by us, the extent of which was still unknown, gave us a position in the 
world of unique significance ? 

Ambassador Jessur. You are correct. 

Senator Brewster. In what way did you feel the world situation 
would be prejudiced if we continued to build our strength when we 
were depleting our military strength in other aspects rather rapidly 
at that time as a result of the economic changes ? 

Ambassador Jessup. As I understood it, your question was, in 
what way did I think the world situation would be prejudiced. 

The letter here does not indicate that we thought the world situa- 
tion would be prejudiced. What we did think was that here was a 
very difficult problem of international negotiation and that it might be 
helpful in that negotiation if there were a period of a year in which 
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those negotiations would go on and in which the United States would 
declare a moratorium on the production of further materials. 

Senator Brewster. In what way did you think that would persuade 
Russia to a more ready approach ? 

Ambassador Jessup. The general feeling at that time, Senator, was 
that in connection with all of these projects, the United States having 
the monopoly, that the continuation of the manufacture of the bomb, 
the expansion of our atomic-energy plants, and so forth, might be 
taken to indicate that the United States was not entering into these 
negotiations in good faith. 

The point of view which we had was that in this negotiation it 
would be helpful if, as a gesture of good faith, the United States would 
say, “All right now, we will give you 12 months to work out a solution. 
During those 12 months we will not go on and produce these fissionable 
materials. Now, if you can work it out in that time, then we can get 
a start on this international control.” 

Senator Brewsrer. Upon what do you base the idea that weakening 
America would persuade Russia to violate all the precepts of this 
ideology ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. The question I would raise there, Senator, is 
whether that would constitute weakening the United States in the 
frame of reference of our knowledge at that time, which was the 
assumption that we had a monopoly. I had no knowledge and the 
yublic had no knowledge of how many bombs we had. We did not 

now the nature of this. What we assumed was that we had this great 
new weapon in our hands; that that gave us a position of power. 

We did not suggest destroying the bombs that we already had. We 
just said, “We suggest that it would be a good idea if it would be 
declared that we would hold up for 12 months.” 

Now, on the other questions of the disbanding of our forces, the 
question of whether we demobilized too rapidly, and so on, those are 
other questions. As to whether that was wise or not, I, of course, 
have very serious doubt now. 

Senator Brewster. Did you at the time question the wisdom of 
our demobilizing ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I thought we moved too fast; yes, sir.” I 
thought we responded to the usual pressures, but we were moving 
too fast. 

Senator Brewster. Was it not generally accepted that, following 
the war in 1945, that the atomic weapon would be probably decisive 
in any future conflict if it were possessed by one power ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. That seemed to be the general view; yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Was all peace and harmony with the Soviet 
at that time? Was the goose hanging high? 

Ambassador Jessup. I would not say it was 100 percent, Senator, 
but we were still in the same atmosphere which prevailed during the 
San Francisco Conference. Here was this new international organi- 
zation and there was still great hope that the Soviet Union would 
participate and cooperate actively in it. 

Senator Brewster. When was the San Francisco Conference? 

Ambassador Jessup. That was in 1945, sir. I think we finished 
in June of 1945. 

Senator Brewster. This is somewhat more than a year later? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir; this was February 1946. 


. 
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Senator Brewster. It was 6 or 8 months later? 
Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 
Senator Brewster. In retrospect, 

judgment would not be justified / 
Ambassador Jussur. 1 would say that the judgment of myself and 

of many others was not justified at that time. 


would you agree that your 
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Senator Brewster. Now, the first signer of the letter was L. C. 
Dunn. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Who is he? 

Ambassador Jessup. He is a professor at Columbia. 
professor of zoology. 

Senator Brewster. What is his reputation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. His reputation, as far as I know, is that he 
is an excellent zoologist. He fought in the First World War, as I 
did, in the AEF. 

I know nothing except that he is a very good zoologist and is very 
active at Columbi: 1; joined us in this and signed it. 

Senator Brewster. Do you have any question about his reputation 
for association with Communist activities ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I have no such information, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I have not been able to pursue this but I have 
the Un-American Activities Committee publication, the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, Are you familiar with that com- 
pilation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not identify it offhand, Senator. There 
are a great many of these compilations. 

Senator Brewster. It is commonly referred to as appendix 9. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir; I have referred to that. 

Senator Brewster. I have not had time to verify these citations. 
There isa Leslie C. Dunn. Is that the name? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I find here 11 references to him in this book, 
which is supposed to be a compilation of un-American propaganda 
ae 

I do not want to go further without having an opportunity to verify 
what the book contains regarding him, but that has never come to 
your attention ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I have not, as I say, had an opportunity to go 
through it, but perhaps before the hearing concludes we may have an 
opportunity to examine it and see to what. extent Dr. Jessup’ S opinion 
of Mr. Dunn might be modified by whatever they may have reported 
in this volume. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Was he one who was active in the preparation 
of this idea? 

Ambassador Jessup. My recollection is that Dean Pegram took the 
initiative there and that we had a number of meetings of the group 
working over the draft of the statement and finally perfecting it to 
such form as we thought suitable for sending to the Times. 
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STASSEN AND JESSUP VIEWS ON ATOMIC CONTROL 


Senator Brewster. Has the Soviet not carried out a pretty persistent 
attack on our possession of the atomic bomb, as an indication of our 
aggressive intent ¢ 

Ambassador Jessur. Yes, sir. Their line has been, I must say, not 
with any insinuation, along the line of Mr. Stassen’s suggestion. First, 
that you should abolish the bomb and make its possession a crime. 

We have argued that the thing ought to be brought under control, 
which also is in Mr. Stassen’s suggestion, I believe. 

The Soviets have been concentrating on the idea that the mere pos- 
session or use of this bomb is a crime and you should get a paper 
banning of it, an outlawing of it, and get everybody to destroy what 
they have. 

Senator Brewsrer. The Stassen matter was brought up yesterday 
and you referred to it today. Do you see any distinction between 
suggesting a unilateral discontinuance of the manufacture of bombs 
for 1 year, and the suggestion of a United Nations adoption of a 
proposal that all nations should give up the use or development of the 
atomic bomb ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I think there is a large distinction there, Sen- 
ator, which I thought I called attention to in my original reference 
to Mr. Stassen’s letter, pointing out that his views were along a line 
different from ours and they were both merely indicative of the fact 
that many people were thinking of ideas of how to solve this problem. 

Senator Brewster. One of them was calculated to leave America 
less strong than it would have been if your suggestion had been 
carried out. The other was that we should all together agree. The 
clistinction seems to me to be one that is so very great that Mr. Stassen’s 
suggestion has no relation whatsoever to yours. Yours is unique in 
its unilateral character, exc ept for the Congressman you speak about. 

Ambassador Jessup. May I suggest there. Senator, my own point 
of view on that? I think we are still proceeding in the framework 
of the body of knowledge available at that time. I assume Mr. Stas- 
sen had no other knowledge except that which all of us had as indi- 
vidual citizens. 

Now if you take a situation in which we have a monopoly, with 
no intimation that the Russians are going to learn how to manu- 
facture, and if we then propound and get acceptance of an amendment 
of the Charter of the United Nations providing for the destruction 
of all existing atomic bombs, and providing for a system of inter- 
national control, the situation would have been that from the point 
at which we had a monopoly, we would have gone into a system of 
international control. As I recall Mr. Stassen’s suggestion, we would 
have some kind of international force to whom these bombs would 
be given, but we would deprive ourselves of the monopoly. 

Our suggestion was, not that we should destroy the bombs that 
we had, not that we should give them away, but retain them as the 
one country in the world, according to our knowledge, that had 
bombs, and that during the period of. negotiation we should not con- 
tinue to produce additional fissionable materials. It was not a pro- 
posal, in other words, Senator, if I may say so, for the disarmament 
of the United States. 


89965—51—_—20 
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Senator Brewster. I understand that quite clearly, but I also 
understand that you had no knowledge at that time as to how many 
atomic bombs at that time we had, whether we had one or two or four. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is quite correct. 

Senator Brewster. But you did propose that we discontinue the 
process of developing any more, or if we did develop them, that we 
destroy whatever we produced ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 


UNITED STATES SECURITY 


Senator Brewster. Now it seems to me that you were taking a 
considerable hazard with the security of the United States when you 
were making such a proposal unilaterally, relying on the good inten- 
tions and kind disposition of the Soviet, in the light of their writings, 
with which I assume you are familiar. 

Ambassador Jessup. Senator, if I may say so, I think as you pointed 
out a few months ago, the general impression at that time was that 
we had a monopoly and complete supremacy in the field of atomic 
bombs, that they would probably be decisive in a war. We had no 
information that the Russians were capable of creating an atomic 
bomb. As I recall the discussions at that time, it was assumed that it 
would be some years before the Russians could get the secret of the 
bomb. 

Senator Brewster. Now right there, that was very true. The only 
speculation here was how long it would be. We had various target 
dates. I think even as early as that they were speculating. They 
knew they had the German technicans and that the studies were 
going on. 

Now how long it would be, we did not know, but you proposed that 
we throw away 1 year of our ‘advantage. 

Ambassador Jessup. I woul like to speak further on that, Senator. 
You said we were taking great risks with the safety of the United 
States. 

We were a group of private individuals, including a number of 
scientists. We were interested in the development of ‘this new inter- 
national organization. 

We were interestd in a contribution to international peace. We 
made what seemed to us to be a possible suggestion which would 
help in that cause. We made it in the form ‘of a letter to a news- 
paper, suggesting that the President should issue a declaration of 
policy. 

Now we were in a position then, Senator, which private citizens 
are in, that we were acting without responsibility. We did not have 
to make the decision as to whether this should be done. We, as private 
citizens, were saying in effect t, “We think this might help to get the 
results which you are after.” 

Now, maybe we were wrong and maybe we were right, but I submit, 
Senator, the fact that I and my colleagues thought that this would be 
a helpful contribution to the purpose which many millions of honest, 
patriotic, loyal Americans were seeking at that time. There is abso- 
lutely no relevance to this charge that I was following a cause of com- 
munism, and that my motivation here must have been that I was trying 
to appease the Soviet Union, as Senator McCarthy tries to insinuate. 
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Senator Brewster. You have already testified that this would un- 
doubtedly be very gratifying to the Soviet Union; is that not correct ? 
_ Ambassador Jessup. That is the proposal in the light of our hind- 
“o as to the attitude of the Soviet Union now, they would have been 
pleased if this had happened. That is quite true, sir. 

Senator Brewster. That is right. And they would have been 
pleased at the time. There was no question at that time or at any 
time but what the Soviet viewed with great concern our possession of 
the atomic bomb. 

Is there any doubt in your mind regarding that ? 

Ambassador Jessur. No. 


GRAVAMEN OF M’CARTHY CHARGE 


Senator Brewster. All right. Then the only basis of this citation 
was that in this instance—and I gather you agree—you were making 
a proposal which was in line with what the Communist forces at that 
time desired and designed. 

Now what that proves is another matter. If this. were one isolated 
instance, you would be quite justified in banging the table. But 
when you find instance after instance of this, that is the whole grava- 
men of the McCarthy charge. Not that in one or another instance 
you did something, but in case after case there appears to have been 
action on your part which was in many cases parallel with what would 
be Soviet desire. 

I am not arriving at any conclusion until we finish. I simply think 
that you yourself must recognize that there is some affinity for what 
seemed to have been Soviet lines of thought. 

Ambassador Jessur. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to carry on a 
controversy with an individual member of the committee. I submit 
that there is no evidence of affinity for Communist causes. I submit 
that in terms of Senator McCarthy’s charges and Senator Brewster’s 
comments, that one of the keys to this question of affinity and the 
Communist Party line, is the direct misstatement and false statement 
of Senator McCarthy that I switched with the Communists in June 
of 1941. I submit that the evidence I have already put in shows that 
I did not switch but that [ remained an American Firster, in terms of 
keeping us out of the war. That was the key point in Senator McCar- 
they’s charge. 

I will introduce more evidence on that charge of Senator Me- 
Carthy. 

Senator Brewster. If you will provide evidence that after June 
1941 you advocated a change in your position on the embargo, that 
vould then answer the McCarthy charge. Senator McCarthy con- 
fined his charge to that proposition. He said he found no evidence 
that you had changed, or he found no evidence that you had not 
changed, either way. You, I understand, say you found no evidence, 
except the citation of your attitude on the arming of merchant ships. 
It seems to me you still have something to do to review the statement 
of Senator McCarthy. 

Ambassador Jessup. Mr. Chairman, I have already discussed this 
matter with Senator Brewster and my interpretation is that Senator 
McCarthy charged me with adopting the same tactics as the Com- 
munists, in switching my attitude at a time when the Nazis attacked 
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the Soviet Union, which was the time of the great switch on the part 
of the Communists. I submit I have already presented to the com- 
mittee clear evidence that I did not change and that I was not in- 
fluenced by that fact that the Soviet Union had now been attacked by 
Germany, and that I consistently maintained my position that the 
United States should not enter the war. 


JESSUP’S PRESENT ATTITUDE TOWARD AT¢ \MIC-ENERGY CONTROL 


Senator SpaRKMAN. I think that has been sufficiently dealth with. 

Let me ask you this question. Of course, very often we people sit- 
ting up here have a very valuable asset on our side and that is hind- 
sight, whereas you people sitting down there are charged with lack of 
foresight. 

Let me ask you about today. What is your attitude with reference 
to control of atomic weapons ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Senator, my attitude on that is the attitude of 
the United States Government. We have introduced into the United 
Nations, as you know, proposals which we believe would provide for 
effective international control. We have succeeded in inducing all the 
nations, except the Soviet bloc, to rally behind that proposal. 

If we could secure the effective international control which is pro- 
vided for in that plan, then we would agree to international control. 

If we cannot get that first; no move. 

Senator SparKMAN. Then you do endorse the plan which we have 
been supporting for the last several years, in the United Nations? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. You would not make your unilateral suggestion 
now ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I stated distinctly before, sir, that I would not. 

Senator SparKMAN. You stated that in 1950? 

Ambassador Jessur. Yes, sir; and I repeat it this afternoon. 

Senator SPARKMAN. You believe that an essential part of any atomic- 
control program, or any effective control of weapons generally capable 
of mass destruction, must involve some kind of inspection and ade- 
quate inspection ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Exactly. 


SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD ATOMIC CONTROL 


Senator Sparkman. Is that not one point upon which the Russian 
bloc violently disagrees with our proposal ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is the main point, Senator. The Soviet 
Union, because of its iron-curtain psychology and policy, has refused 
to agree to anything which would constitute an effective international 
system of inspection and control. 

Without knowledge, it is absolutely impossible that we should move 

into any system of control. 

Senator SparkMAN. And instead, is not today, and has not for some 
time past, the Soviet contention been that we should adopt a resolution, 
or should set up a law among the nations, outlawing the atomic bomb? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkKMAN. And atomic weapons generally ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Sparkman. Without providing for control ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. They want to start with 
what on their part would be a paper promise, or paper assertion. They 
say “Let us outlaw the bomb and everybody destroy what they have. 
But you must not come and see whether we have done it.” 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I do not care to get into any discussion on this, 
but in order to show the change in anything, was that essentially the 
plan advanced by Mr. Stassen? He did include some kind of control, 
did he not ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. I do not have fully in mind all the 
details of his plan and whether he had worked out the same scheme. 
I think his plan differs a little bit in terms, as I recall it, of the plans 
for an international force to which we would turn over certain bombs. 
That is a stage in the development which we have not yet reached. 

Senator Sparkman. I do not suppose you know, but I assume Mr. 
Stassen today is supporting our plan before the United Nations? 

Ambassador Jessup. I assume so, sir, but I cannot penx for him. 

Senator Brewster. Do you know whether Prof. L. C. Dunn has 
applied for a position in the State Department at any ree ae time ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I have no information on that, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. He has not used you as a reference ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Not that I know of, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Would you, on the basis of your knowledge, 
approve his employment / 

Ambassador Jessup. At the present time you have called my atten- 
tion to some points which I would naturally look at if the question 
arose. 


TERMINATING SESSION OF HEARINGS 


Senator Sparkman. If there is no objection from the members of 
the committee, I think we will stop at this point, since the second 
part of your paper relates to the Institute of Pacific Relations and is 
quite lengthy, and we cannot possibly finish that this afternoon. 

The committee in the morning will meet at 9:30. Ambassador 
Austin will be here, and he asked for us to have as early a session as 
possible in order that he may return. 

I will ask the committee to meet at 9:30 in the morning. 

Mr. Jessup, if it is convenient I wish you might be here because I 
assume that Senator Austin’s testimony will not require a great deal 
of time, and we can resume with you then. 

Ambassador Jessup. I will be here, sir. 


GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Senator SparKMAN. Before we stop, for the purpose of the record, 
yesterday afternoon and again this afternoon, Senator Fulbright 
raised some question about Mr. L. I. Rabi, as to his being a member of 
the Advisory Committee of the Atomic Energy Commission. I am 
not sure whether you answered it fully or not. 

The staff has given me a memorandum saying that Mr. L. I. Rabi 
has been a member of the Advisory Committee since early 1947, and 
in regard to that Advisory C ommiitee, Senator Brewster, I think you 
asked if it was a part of the Atomic “nergy Commission. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 
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Senator Sparkman. The General Advisory Committee was set up 
by an act of Congress. It is Public Law 585, of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. This committee consists of nine civilian members. 

Senator Brewster. By whom are they appointed ? 

Senator SparRKMAN. I assume by the President, but I do not know. 
We can get that if you want it. 

Senator Brewster. I think it would be well to get it. 

The Crerx. It is by the President. 

Senator Brewsrer. Are they submitted to the Senate? 

The Crerx. They are not. 

Senator SparKMAN. It isan advisory committee. 

(Additional information was supplied that the nine members of 
the General Advisory Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission 
have top security clearance. ) 


TELEGRAM FROM UNIVERSITY HEADS 


I have received a telegram from Mr. Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University, which I would like to include in the record. 


I am authorized by the following gentlemen to transmit this message. We 
have known Philip C. Jessup as a distinguished colleague in the field of educa- 
tion. While in recent years we have missed his active participation in academic 
affairs, we have recognized the patriotic service he was performing in his repre- 
sentation of the United States in world councils. We believe him to be an out- 
standing American citizen, a legal scholar and a public servant. We hope that 
the United States Senate will promptly confirm his appointment as a member of 
the United States delegation to the forthcoming General Assembly. 

Raymond Allen, President, University of Washington; James P. Bax- 
ter, 3d, President, Williams College; Charles W. Cole, President, 
Amherst College; Colgate W. Darden, Jr., President, University 
of Virginia; C. W. Dekiewiet, President, University of Rochester ; 
Harold W. Dodds, President, Princeton University; Francis P. 
Gaines, President, Washington and Lee University; A. Whitney 
Griswold, President, Yale University ; Grayson Kirk, Vice Presi- 
dent, Columbia University; Dean W. Malott, President, Cornell 
University; Kenneth C. M. Sills, President, Bowdoin College; 
Henry M. Wriston, President, Brown University. 


If there is nothing further, the committee will stand in recess until 
9: 30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 55 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 9: 30a. m., Thursday, October 4, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
ComMITrer ON Foreign Revations, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NoMINATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment on Wednesday, 
October 3, 1951, in room 312, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. at 9:30 a. m., Senator John J. Sparkman (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Sparkman (chairman), Fulbright, Gillette, 
Smith of New Jersey, and Brewster. 

Senator Sparkman. Let the committee come to order, please. 

Senator Smith is engaged an a telephone conversation just now; 
Senator Fulbright and Senator Brewster are both delayed and will 
be a little late getting here. 

We have Ambassador Austin with us this morning, and we knew 
when we set this time that he would be in a hurry to leave. We have 
tried to suit his convenience. Therefore, I think we had better get 
started. 

While waiting for Senator Smith to return, I have a few matters 
that I should like to insert in the record at this point. 

First I should like to read a telegram which has just reached me 
addressed to me: 

TELEGRAM OF LUCIUS D. CLAY 


I first came in contact with Ambassador Jessup during the Berlin air crisis 
when he was assigned to present the United States case before the United 
Nations. Ambassador Jessup visited Berlin early in the advent of the airlift 
where, at my request, he made an anti-Communist speech to the people of Berlin 
which played an effective part in rallying their support behind our position in 
Berlin. Subsequently I conferred with him on numerous occasions including 
the conference held in Paris in the fall of 1948. While in many of these con- 
ferences there was prolonged debate during which the American position was 
determined, I found Dr. Jessup in these debates to be realistic in his approach 
to the Russian problem and to advocate a firm and definite stand. At no time 
did he indicate any sympathy with the Communist cause nor any belief that 
success would be gained in the impasse in Berlin through appeasement measures. 
Subsequently Ambassador Jessup represented us in negotiations which led to 
the lifting of the air blockade. The Russians attempted to obtain in these 
negotiations as the price for lifting of the blockade a delay in the formation 
of tripartite Western German Government with transfer of considerable author- 
ity to the German people. Ambassador Jessup did not accept such a condition 
and in fact urged all of those interested in formulation of United States policy 
to refuse such a proposal. 

While I did not know Dr. Jessup prior to the Berlin airlift I found him 
during the days of the airlift and subsequent negotiations a very able representa- 
tive of the United States, fully aware of Russian objectives and determined to 
prevent those objectives from being accomplished. 
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If you or the committee should desire my testimony in connection with this 
period I should be only too happy to appear at any time that you fix. 


Luctus D. Cray. 

Senator Gruierre. Mr. Chairman, was the telegram solicited in any 
way from the committee or its staff ¢ 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Not so far as I know. Let me say this, that 
the word came to me that General Clay would willingly testify be- 
fore the committee if we desired to have him, or he would send a 
telegram, either way, and I said that I did not know what the wishes 
of the committee might be, but in the event General Clay wished to 
send a telegram, of course we would be glad to have it, and I would 
put it in the record, and that so far as I was concerned that would 
suffice. 

Senator Guuterre. I think that is very proper. 

Senator SparkMan. I may say that I have received some other mes- 
sages that have come voluntarily and without solicitation, one from 
Mr. B seardsley Ruml, addressed to me: 


MESSAGE FROM BEARDSLEY RUML 





I have known Dr. Philip Jessup for many years. Dr. Jessup has been a pro- 
fessor at Columbia University for many years, has been a student and writer on 
international law and governmental subjects in that field. He has always taken 
an active participation in various organizations which have been studying the 
foreign policy of the United States with a view to having a more intelligent dis- 
cussion of foreign affairs by the public. 

More recently he has been our Ambassador at Large. In my judgment Dr. 
Jessup is an able and conscientious American citizen, and I believe him to be loyal 
in every way to the interests of the United States. 

Based upon my knowledge of his character I do not believe he has any 
sympathy or liking for Communist causes or for the Communist point of view. I 
would believe he would ably represent the people of the United States and I recom- 
mend his confirmation as a United States delegate to the United Nations. 

Very truly yours, 
BEARDSLEY RUML. 

Senator Smith and Senator Brewster have now come in, so we 
will proceed. 

We have with us this morning Ambassador Austin, who is our 
chief representative at the United Nations. He had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the United States Senate, and we all know some- 
thing of the very fine representation that he has given us in the United 
Nations and on the Secur ity Council. 

Mr. Austin, we are pleased to have you with us. We will be very 
glad for you to proceed in your own way. 

May I say this in the beginning. The suggestion was made early in 
the hearing that we should ask all 10 of those suggested for appoint- 
ment to the delegation to appear before our committee. It seemed to 
me then it would be sufficient if we asked you, as the chief delegate, to 
appear with reference to matters that may have been heretofore before 
the Assembly, and matters that may come up this year before the As- 
sembly. It is my understanding that Senator Smith has addressed 
a letter to each member of the delegation asking certain specific ques- 
tions, and it was my thought that perhaps Senator Smith would want 
to put those in the record at the proper time. 

So we are glad to have you here with reference to your experience 
with Ambasador Jessup, but also as the chief delegate of the entire 
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delegation, and of those that have been nominated for the Sixth 
General Assembly. 

Senator Brewster. We are not primarily having a hearing on any- 
one other than Mr. Jessup, is that correct ? 

Senator Sparkman. That is correct, except as I stated, several had 
made the suggestion that all ten be brought i in. I think I mentioned 
that to the subcommittee on our first day’s meeting, and I think it was 
agreed that it would not be necessary to bring all ten, but we would 
ask the chief delegate to come. 

Senator Brewster. Are the nominations of all ten before this 
committee ? 

Senator SparKMAN. I understand they are all before us—no, I sup- 
pose not. They are all before the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
protest was made, as I understand, only as to Ambassador Jessup. 

Senator Brewster. It is true that we would wish to have the examin- 
ation of Ambassador Austin take a somewhat broader scope than 
merely Mr. Jessup. I understood several of the members wanted to 
go into the broad questions of policy and other matters which might, 
to some extent, be involved. The only suggestion I had was that pos- 
sible we take the broader question up first, and then the questions 
addressed to the whole ten, in a sense, but for whom the Ambassador 
would be a worthy spokesman, I am sure. 

Senator SpakKMAN. It seems to me the other would be the logical 
way. I suggest we leave it to Mr. Austin to proceed as he wishes. 

Senator Gittetrr. Mr. Chairman, there are only the two nomina- 
tions that have been referred to this subcommittee, Mr. Bowles and 
Dr. Jessup. 

Senator Sparkman. That is correct, and Mr. Bowles is not, of 
course, affected in this present hearing. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN, THE UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


TRIBUTE TO KARL STEFAN 


Ambassador Austin. Senator Sparkman, and my old colleagues 
on the committee, this atmosphere prompts me to say how grieved 
and sad I am that our great friend Karl Stefan has passed on. This 
is not inappropriate in a meeting of a great committee of the Con- 
gress, I think, for a former Senator and colle: ague of Karl Stefan to 
get into the record at the first opportunity an expression of sympathy 
for his family, an expression of great sorrow and loss on the part 
of the citizens of the United States, and especially on the part of his 
colleagues here on Capitol Hill. 

Thank you for the privilege of putting that in the record. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Senator Austin, I think we all share 
the fine expression you have just given. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Lam sure wedo. I had the pleasure of serving 
in the House for 10 years with Mr. Stefan. Senator Brewster served 
with me, Senator Gillette served with him, and Senator Fulbright. 
Four members of this subcommittee served in the House with Karl 
Stefan and I have repeatedly said that I thought he was an outstand- 
ing example of fine Americanism. He was born in a foreign country, 
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one of the countries that unfortunately today is behind the iron 
curtain, 

I talked with Karl Stefan at the San Francisco meeting on the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty Conference, and I know how hard he worked there 
in order to get some work to those people that were representing his 
country. His first efforts were unsuccessful but one day on the con- 
ference floor I suggested to him that the Czechoslovakian delegation 
was sitting not very far from us, and suggested that that might | be an 
opportunity to go down and talk to them. He said, “I have already 
had that privilege. * He said, “I have had some very pleasant con- 
versations with them.” 

So I know that right to the very last he was working in the finest 
exemplification of Americanism. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I entered Congress with Karl 
Stefan 17 years ago, and through the intimacy of our families we were 
thrown together very frequently, even when we were in separate 
Houses. I do not think I have ever known a finer American, and one 
that more exemplified the characteristics which can alone preserve our 
country. 


SIXTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE U. N. 


Ambassador Austin. Members of the committee, speaking of the 
Sixth General Assembly about to convene in Paris, we now have 58 
items on the agenda, among which are such important items as the 
control of atomic energy, the question of Korea in all its aspects, both 
military and political and humanitarian; I think there are two or 
three items on that point dividing the character of the work that we 


must do there, and we have a very important report from the Economic 
and Social Council. It covers those aspects of the effort at building 
security against aggression through the means of constructive work 
of lifting up the people of the earth who are now suffering from the 
lack of education, lack of food, clothing, and housing, lack of infor- 
mation of how to help themselves in agriculture and industry, and very 
important evidence of assisting in the development of peoples who 
are not self-governing. They constitute a large element of the popu- 
lation of the world, and our program which gets a recommendation 
under that item involves the work of the trusteeship council, and an 
effort to raise them up to the point of self-government at least, and 
untimately independence. 

Senator SparkMan. Mr. Ambassador, will you pardon my inter- 
ruption? My memory plays me tricks. Our committee decided in 
the beginning that all witnesses would be sworn. Will you stand and 
raise your right hand, please ? 

Do you swear that ‘the statements you give to this committee shall 
be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Ambassador Austin. I do. 

I have take that oath as a man and as a lawyer already, and it is 
engraved on my heart. I am trying to say that I believe on the record 
before us of the preliminry agenda it is clear that we have a demand 
for the highest talent, for the greatest character possible in the per- 
sonnel of the delegation of the United States to this General Assembly. 
Now, I do not derogate any past Assembly. They, too, needed, and I 
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think they had, very fine personnel, strong men and women. We need 
it this year, too. 


A COSMOS FOR EACH GLOBAL REGION 


And in considering, as I shall, the character of Dr. Philip C. Jessup, 
1 consider it from the point of view as chairman of the delegation to 
that kind of an Receies that needs the highest statesmanship, the 
most excellent qualifications for passing upon hunmanitarian and 
international legal questions—they are all involved here—and it needs 
aman like Dr. Jessup and all these others here who have the principles 
and policies of the United States of America as part of the fiber of his 
being and their beings, so that at no time throughout the great stress 
and storm which we are sure to experience in that Assembly in Paris 
will there be any failure of ability or morality or patriotism or courage 
or the skill to represent this great country amongst 59 other countries 
who are atlected by many ditierent and varied views. 

I speak of this because it is commonly not well known that we have 
to consider and deal with not merely national interests and habits, cus- 
toms and religions and psychologies and physical conditions and 
material wealth and military strength, but we also have to consider 
on all such grave questions as we will encounter in that General 
Assembly that there is a cosmos for each of these regions around the 
globe that is sort of individual. We have a cosmos among the Ameri- 
can States. There is also a regional cosmos in Western Europe. There 
is another among the British Commonw valth of Nations. There isa 
distinct one in the Middle East. And the Far East, of course, is just 
unfolding and coming out with its own personality, as it were. We 
have to take into account the regional interests, the regional customs, 
habits of thought, their illusions of logic, our own illusions of logic, 
and of course the ad: iptation of truth and these principles of the U nited 
Nations to the problems that come to us in that General Assembly will 
require the very finest ¢ Sanne and skill and spirituality. That is 
bes guides me in what I am about to say to you about Dr. Philip 

: C. Jessup. 

Now, I am not going to argue that he is so-and-so. What I propose 
to do, if you permit it, is to turn to his works. By his works you will 
know him. And I am dealing with a period in which I had the most 
advantageous opportunities to observe him and to follow his course 
and to bring to you his record, and the record will speak to you rather 
than I. 

I don’t suppose you want me to say anything further about the gen- 
eral view of the scene, do you? I am willing to,if you do. I might 
say in closing on that point, although I abjure the idea of prophecy y; 
yet there are certain guesses that come from experience and exist- 
ing facts that I make about that General Assembly that do not appear 
on the agenda. They come out of such affairs as the Stockholm Peace 
Appeal, ‘the World Peace Coune il, and all the little side shows in the 
United States and Britain and other places around the world that 
have undertaken to appropriate that word “peace” in the interest of 

communism. 

All the while that they mouth the word “peace” their hands are 
preparing or making the aggression which carries out Communist 
Imperialism and w orld revolution. And we are not going to be ex- 
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empt from that. There has not been a General Assembly when I 
have been present that we have not had one of those general campaigns, 
propaganda campaigns for communism. The first one I well remem- 
ber was the attack on the United States as warmongers and undertak- 
ing to tramp upon the press and the freedom of speech, the controls 
of Government. We had to meet that and we did, and defeated it. 

Now then, as you come through the years, you find we have met the 
various attempts at the same kind of cold war by positive, affirm- 
ative, constructive resolutions such as the “Essentials of peace,” such 
as the resolution which Cabot Lodge did a great deal to promote, 
namely, “Peace through deeds,” as being opposed to those words, 
words, words which we expect—lI expect; I can’t speak for anybody 
else, I expect—will come to us in the Paris Assembly, so that we must 
have a delegation that is competent in every way, in character, mental- 
ity, courage, and in the ability to express themselves to meet that 
major over-all campaign which is likely to go on throughout the Gen- 
eral Assembly, although there isn’t any item on it at all about that. 

I could say more, but I think I have covered all that I want to 
say unless you have some questions about this general point before 
I proceed. 

Senator Brewster. I am not clear what he means by the “general 
point.” ‘To what extent does the committee contemplate asking ques- 
tions more specifically about some of the problems of the Assembly 
I do not know. I understood Senator Smith had some queries that 
he had made of a somewhat general nature. 


JESSUP’S WORK UNDER AUSTIN 


Senator Sparkman. My thought would be this: I submitted for 
the consideration of the committee that if we would let Ambassador 
Austin go immediately into a discussion of Mr. Jessup and his work, 
and then have questioning on that, I think our questioning will natu- 

rally lead to other matters that we want to discuss. 

Let me ask you this, Mr. Ambassador. It is my understanding that 
Mr. Jessup had served with you and under you in various activities 
inthe United Nations. That is true, is it not ? 

Ambassador Austrry. That is true. 

Senator SparKMAN. I wonder if you could enumerate those for us. 
I may say this. I placed your letter in the record a few days ago, 
not knowing whether you would be here or not. You did enumerate 
them in the letter, but unfortunately I do not have it before me now. 

Ambassador Ausrin. I am glad to repeat that and to add to it some- 
thing. 

The records show that on April 25, 1947, Dr. Philip C. Jessup was 
made United States representative in the Committee on the Progres- 
sive Development of International Law and its Codification, which 
office was terminated December 5, 1947. 

On January 3, he was appointed deputy United States representa- 
tive in the Interim Committee of the General Assembly. That was 
January 3, 1948. Really, that commences my personal observation 
of him, my interviews with him, my kacaiones with him, and 
the work of the United States mission and of the delegation in the 
General Assemblies. It begins about that time. 
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On April 14, 1948, he was appointed United States representative 
to the second special session of the General Assembly. 

On June 7, 1948, he was appointed deputy United States representa- 
tive on the Security Council. That is the most intimate relationship 
among them all that I have had with him. 

Senator SparKkMAN. You were then serving as the principal repre- 
sentative on the Security Council ? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, and I had for some time been alone. 
Herschel Johnson had gone, and no action had occurred. Congress 
had something to know about it, you know, and so for a long t time 
I was overwhelmed and he came on at that time. 

Senator SparKMAN. You state Congress had something to do with 
it. Did that require confirmation by the Senate / 

Ambassador Austin. Oh yes 

Senator Sparkman. That is a third thing you have suggested, a 
third capacity in which he served. Did either of the two previous 
appointments to which you refererd require Senate 99 mation ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. My recollection fails me. do not carry 
things in my mind very well, now. I have to refresh — recollection. 
I would have to do that in this case. I can’t tell whether it was 
necessary or whether it was indeed done. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Our staff can check that. 

Senator Brewster. That first, the Interim Committee, is that what 
they call the Little Assembly ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. That was his first position with you? 

Ambassador Austin. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. Was that one of four or five representatives ? 

Ambassador Austin. No, I was the representative and he was 
appointed as my deputy to that. 

Senator Brewster. On the Interim Committee in January ? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator Brewsrer. Then at the special session he was again your 
deputy or was he a delegate at that time? 

Ambassador Austin. That is a different capacity. He was a dele- 
gate. I was chairman of the delegation. 

Senator SparkMan. Before we ‘get too far away, let me say that 
the staff has checked this already, and both the first had to be con- 
firmed. The first one, representative of the United States to the 

Ambassador Austin. The law committee was the first appointment. 

Senator SparKMAN. He was confirmed on April 14, 1948. Next is 
as deputy representative of the United States ait the rank of Am- 
bassador to the Seeurity Council of the United Nations. He was 
confirmed on June 1, 1948. 

Then it shows three subsequent appointments to the General Assem- 
bly—no, two subsequent appointments to the General Assembly, one 
to the Third General Assembly, for which he was confirmed March 
1, 1949, and next to the fourth session of the General Assembly, to 
which he was confirmed on December 8, 1949. 

Then it shows an appointment as Ambassador at Large, and he was 
confirmed on March 1, 1949, a total of five confirmations. 

Ambassador Avstry. If I follow you, there are three other items 
that I would like to mention. 
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Senator Sparkman. I didn’t want to cut you off. Since I had it 
before me I wanted to read it into the record at that time. 

Ambassador Austin. There are three other items, one June 24, 
1948, as deputy chief of the United States mission; August 11, 1948, 
United States representative to the third regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; December 2, 1948, with personal rank of Ambassador 
designated as acting chief of the United States mission to the United 
Nations and deputy representative on the Security Council. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Did each of those require confirmation ? 

Ambassador Austin. Oh, yes. I feel sure they did, although you 
must check my memory about that. I made no point to look that up. 

Senator SparKMAN. Those are records within the files of my own 
committee, and I will ask the staff to check those three additional 
confirmations. 

(The following information was later supplied :) 


SENATE CONFIRMATIONS OF PHILIP C. Jessup RELATIVE TO AMBASSADOR AUSTIN'S 
LETTER 


1947 


In 1947 Dr. Jessup did not receive any appointments requiring Senate confir- 
mation. Thus he did not need Senate confirmation for the first service under 
Ambassador Austin, listed in Ambassador Austin’s letter: United States repre 
sentative in the Committee on the Progressive Development of International 
Law and its Codification, terminated December 5, 1947. 


1948 


In 1948 Dr. Jessup received the following Senate confirmations : 

1. Representative of the United States of America to the special session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, to be held in New York, N. Y., begin- 
ning April 16, 1948: April 14, 1948, referred, reported, and confirmed. 

2. Deputy representative of the United States of America, with the rank 
and status of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, in the Security 
Council of the United Nations: May 27, 1948, nominated; May 28, reported; and 
June 1, confirmed. 

Thus Dr. Jessup did need Senate confirmation for the third and fourth positions 
listed, but did not need Senate confirmation for the second, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh services listed by Ambassador Austin in his letter. 


1949 


In 1949 Dr. Jessup received the following Senate confirmations: 

1. Ambassador at Large: February 10, 1949, referred; February 25, 1949, 
reported; March 1, 1949, confirmed. 

2. Representative of the United States of America to the third session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations; held in Paris, France (appointed 
durign the recess of the Senate): February 21, 1949, referred; February 25, 
reported; March 1, 1949, confirmed. 

3. Representative of the United States of America to the fourth session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations: September 14, 1949, referred; 
September 20, reported; September 24, passed over on request of Mr. Langer ; 
September 22, passed over until September 26; September 26, confirmed without 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Thus Senate confirmation was needed for the eighth item listed in Ambassador 
Austin’s letter. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY DELEGATION IS NO PART OF UNITED STATES 
MISSION TO U. N. 


Ambassador Austin. He was in as a delegate, he was in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1949, in the fall of 1949. 

Now, permit me to show this distinction. We are operating in the 
United States mission today an Executive order which combines all 
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of the agencies, commissions, and different elements, the councils, all 
the different elements of the United Nations; our representatives to 
those elements are combined in a United States mission by virtue of 
that order of the President. But the delegation to the General As- 
sembly is no part of the United States mission. 

I originally drafted the Executive order to include it, because I 
thought it should be a simpler problem of coordination and adminis- 
tration if it was an integral part of the mission. But on the advice 
of representatives of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, and of members of 
the Cabinet, it was decided by the President to omit it from the order. 
So we are dealing now with something that is not a part of the United 
States mission when we deal with the delegation to the General As- 
sembly. I just would like to have that clear. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Senator Austin, does that mean that 
the delegates are sort of advisers to the mission, or working with the 
mission? Iam not quite clear yet on the relationship. 

Ambassador Austin. Not at all. They are sufficient for all the 
purposes of the meeting of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Can they vote in the General Assem- 
bly representing the United States? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Doesn’t it compare somewhat to the legislative 
and the executive, that the delegation would constitute, you might 
say, the legislative part of it, whereas, the mission would constitute 
the executive part ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. It is difficult to say that, because they, too, 
are under instruction from the executive department of the United 
States Government just the same as the United States mission is, and 
that is proper enough. I think there has been a feeling among some 
Americans—it has been expressed to me—that it is not dignified for 
the United States mission to be under the direction of the executive 
department of the Government, but that is exactly what it should be. 
And if the day should come that that were changed, you would divide 
this great responsibility which under our Constitution is vested ex- 
clusively in the executive department, divided between the executive 
department and the United States Mission to the United Nations. So 
we adhere to the Constitution of the United States when we say in 
our legislation ,which I participated in drafting and passing, the 
Participation Act of 1945, that these missions, these organs, shall cast 
such vote as is directed by the President of the United States through 
the Secretary of State or such other medium as he may choose. 

When we say that in our statute, we are conforming to that part of 
the Constitution and the structure of the United States Government 
which deals with foreign relations and says.that, in effect, the foreign 
relations of the United States shall be conducted by and under the 
responsibility exclusively of the executive department. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN THE U. N. 


Senator Smita of New Jersey. Senator Austin, does that mean 
that the delegates, then, simply reflect the policies of Washington in 
the votes, and they have no discretion themselves? They might differ, 
but still would have to vote as directed by Washington; is that 
correct ¢ 
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Ambassador Austin. May I suggest that you have the word “sim- 
ply” in there. 

Senator Brewster. It is not simple. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Let us leave the word “simply” 
out and I will put the question without the word “simply.” 

Ambassador Austin. No. We have grown during these 5 years 
of experience. I think we have grown on both ends of this line be- 
tween the Capital and the headquarters of the United States mission, 
We have developed the relationship so that there is very thorough 
consideration of policy, and in our jurisdiction it is the result, what- 
ever policy we favor or disfavor is concluded, only after the most 
scrupulous study of the problem, and we sit around our board there, 
sometimes 40 at a time and discuss these problems and make our return 
to the Secretary of State, and if they have already declared a policy, 
or announced one to us, we ask for and get a review of their policy if 
we think they are wrong. Do you see? So it develops, it grows, it 
unfolds like a flower, and it takes a little time to accomplish this, you 
know, because it is a great enterprise. It is hard to conceive of the 
work that goes on day to day in the United States mission to the United 
Nations. It is a tremendous task. 

Senator Brewster. You think of it as ambassadorial rank. In a 
sense it has quite a different function because of the breadth of the 
responsibility. Does that affect at all the question of your contacts 
with the Secretary of State and with the President? I speak rela- 
tively; that is, the Ambassadors, of course, always go through the 
Secretary of State. I presume you do also, but to what extent as it 
develops do you have direct contact with the President as distinct 
from the Secretary, if at all? 

Ambassador Austin. Well, I must tell you with some satisfaction 
that my relations with the Secertary of State have never been such 
as made it seem necessary for me to go separately from him to the 
President. 

Senator Brewsrer. I did not mean to appeal over his head at all. 
I was just thinking of the general picture. 

Ambassador Austry. No. I go to see the President frequently, as 
frequently as I can. If I have time today I will call on him. But 
sometimes the Secretary of State has gone to the President and dis- 
cussed these matters. That was true when Mr. Byrnes was here, and 
it has been true with Mr. Acheson. 

Does that answer? 

Senator Brewster. Yes, that is it. 


INTERIM COMMITTEE 


Ambassador Austin. Now, probably the most comfortable way for 
you is for me to take up these matters chronologically. I am going to 
take the Interim Committee first, because of that. A number of sub- 
jects were handled by Dr. Jessup in the Interim Committee. The 
Korean consultation and the question of pacific settlement were among 
them. This question of pacific settlement had to do with methods 
and implementation of the policies and principles of the Charter, for 
we discovered that pacific settlement is not so simple. In fact, new 
and different problems arise with almost every case. And so we tried, 
through the work on the Interim Committee, to lay out some methods 
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of arriving at a preliminary atmosphere or preliminary agreement 
upon policies, don’t you see, for the purpose of bringing about pacific 
settlements. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Senator Austin, when you use the 
words “pacific settlement” are you thinking in terms of peaceful settle- 
ment or an area of the world? 

Ambassador Austin. Pacific 

Senator Brewster. With a small “p.” 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

The Korean consultation: I omitted to state in the opening on this 
point that there was a third branch to his work in the Interim Com- 
mittee, and that was the one that related to the use of the veto. The 
three points that he handled were the Korean consultation, the pacific 
settlement procedure, and the veto. 


TEMPORARY COMMISSION ON KOREA 


Now, on Korean consultation, the Temporary Commission on Korea 
created by the General Assembly at its 1947 regular session arrived in 
Seoul on January 8, 1948. This was the time when the United States 
forces occupied the southern part of Korea and Soviet forces the 
northern part. 

Under its terms of reference the Commission was authorized to re- 
serve elections to be held for the purpose of selecting Korean repre- 
sentatives with whom the Commission could consult about prompt 
attainment of freedom and independence of the Korean people. The 
plan was to have these representatives establish a National Govern- 
ment of Korea. 

In connection with its work, the Commission was authorized to 
consult with the Interim Committee. That was an authorization by 
vote of the General Assembly. Since the Commission found that 
the Soviet authorities would in no way cooperate with it, it did consult 
the Interim Committee in February of 1948, and as a result of its con- 
sultation the Interim Committee expressed the view that it was in- 
cumbent upon the Commission to carry out its mandate in that part of 
Korea accessible to it. This the Commission proceeded to do, and the 
result was the constituent assembly and elections leading to creation 
of the Republic of Korea. 

The United States was instrumental in encouraging the Commission 
to proceed to observe elections in the southern part of Korea, and the 
Interim Committee’s advice was agreed to by a vote of 32 in favor, 2 
against, and the rest either abstentions or absences. 

A marked copy of Dr. Jessup’s opening speech is hereto attached. I 
would like to unattach it and leave it with the committee. They may 
save their time if they wish by reading only those parts that 1 have 
underlined or margined. These are margined because they point right 
to his attitude. You will see what his attitude was in this first work. 

Senator Brewster. Was Dr. Jessup Chairman of this Commission ? 

Ambassador Austin. He was my Deputy, and therefore was the 
United States in that Interim Committee. 

Senator Brewster. Was he Chairman of the Commission, also, or 
was he simply a United States member ? 

Ambassador Austin. I think not. I can’t say who was the Chair- 
man at that time, but I think he was not. 
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Senator Smriru of New Jersey. Let me get this clear, Senator 
Austin. He was not on the Commission; was he on the Interim Com- 
mittee ? 

Ambassador Austin. He was on the Interim Committee, the Little 
Assembly, acting in vacation. 

Senator Brewster. Was there a committee and a Commission ? 

Senator Austin. Oh, yes. The committee is the committee that went 
to Korea. They represented the General Assembly. 

Senator SPAaRKMAN. Was it to function while the General Assembly 
was not sitting / 

Senator Austtn. The Interim Committee was to function. The 
committee in Korea is still functioning. 

Senator SparKMAN. The Commission in Korea is still functioning. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. The Commission in Korea is dif- 
ferent from the committee we are talking about. 

Ambassador Austin. We haven’t any committee in Korea. If I 
said “committee,” 1 am in error. It is the Commission in Korea 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. This Interim Committee was not in 
Korea / 

Ambassador Austrx. Oh, no. The Interim Committee is the alter 
ego of the General Assembly. 

Senator SrparkKMAN. It was a committee set up by the General 
Assembly to supervise the Korean situation while the General Assem- 
bly was not in session. 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator SparKMAN. And the Commission in Korea worked under 
the Interim Committee while the General Assembly was not in session. 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. I want to be clear as to the position which Dr. 
Jessup occupied, because there has been, I think, a little confusion 
which has arisen. When he went to Korea, what was his exact status? 

Senator SMirn of New Jersey. I understood he did not go to Korea. 

Ambassador Austin. I have no knowledge of his going to Korea. 

Senator Brewster. You mean he did not go to Korea at all? 

Ambassador Austin. I have no knowledge ¢ of it. 

Senator Brewster. That is what confused me. You spoke of when 
the Commission arrived in Seoul, and so on. 

Ambassador Austin. After he had discontinued with us, 1 under- 
stand that he was an Ambassador-at-Large who went into the Far 
East, but that is not under my jurisdiction. 

Senator Brewster. That is not what you are speaking of here. In 
Janu: iry 1948, which is the date you spoke of that the Commission 
arrived in Seoul—commission or ‘committee, which was it? 


NO UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE ON U. N. COMMISSION ON KOREA 


Ambassador Austin. The Commission of the United Nations, the 
United Nations Commission on Korea. It consists of representatives 
of the various countries. 

Senator Brewsrer. Who was our representative on that Cognmis- 
sion ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. We had none. 

Senator Brewster. You had none? 
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Ambassador Austin. No. The United States did not have a posi- 
tion on that. It voluntarily avoided becoming, under the charge of 
bias and interest and so forth, involved. We wanted the benefit of 
a service there that would be free of the charge that, well, the United 
States controlled it. 

Senator Brewster. Would you have someone provide us with the 
names of the members of that Commission, unless we have them here ? 
You need not delay now. 

Ambassador Austin. We will do that; yes. 

(Additional information was supplied to show that the United 
Nations Commission on Korea consists of the following :) 


Country Original appointee Present appointee 


Australia James Plimsoll Same 

Chile ‘ Manuel Trucco__--- Do. 
Netherlands Hendrik Mouw A. H. C. Geiben. 
Pakistan Mian Ziaud-Din-. Same. 
Philippines Bernabe Africa Do. 
Thailand Bika . NE ch es ea se . Do. 

Turkey ati ._.| Camal Husnu Taray---..-- hie Do. 


Senator Brewster. Where did Dr. Jessup come into this picture ? 
1 am still not. clear. 

Ambassador Avustrxn. He came to Manhattan and sat with the 
Interim Committee at Lake Success or at Flushing, wherever they met. 
Don’t you see? The number of that committee was the same number 
as the members of the General Assembly. 

Senator Brewster. Sixty? 

Ambassador Austrx. Approximately. At that time it was less 
than that, but that is the idea. 

Senator Brewster. You assigned him to look after these Korean 
matters as rather in his sphere of activity ? 

Ambassador Austin. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. And it was in that connection that he made 
this report and presented the situation ? 

Ambassador Austin. That is right. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Was that prior, Senator Austin, to 
the setting up of the thirty-eighth parallel as the division line? 


THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


Ambassador Austin. No. Wait a minute. This question of time 
is interesting. The thirty-eighth parallel was merely an arrangement 
between the military of the United States and of the Soviet Union 
to receive surrender of the Japanese troops, don’t you see? Those 
north of that line were received by the Soviet Union, those south by 
the United States, and it happens that that thirty-eighth parallel 
so divided that country that two-thirds of the population of Korea 
was south of the line, and therefore when this Commission went ahead 
under the advice of the Interim Committee and supervised elections 
for the whole of Korea, they were made effective over the larger part 
of the population of Korea, that south of the thirty-eighth parallel. 
But they were not effective simply because of the Russian or Soviet 
opposition, through its puppets north of the thirty-eighth degree. 
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In fact, they would not even allow papers to be sent across that 
border. They exercised force to prevent supervision of elections, and 
elections were not held under the supervision of this Commission 
there. They were held under really Soviet auspices. 

Senator Brewsrer. Was it not a historical fact, Mr. Ambassador, 
that the Russian Government 50 years ago, at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War, proposed the thirty-eighth parallel as the dividing line 
for Korea? 

Ambassador Austin. I would say I had an impression that it was 
really south of that. 

Senator Brewster. I think it was the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Ambassador Austin. I know they have had for years and years a 
policy of division of Korea. 

Now the second point. 

Senator SparKMAN. Before you get away from this record you 
offered, I would like for the committee to decide the best way to use 
that. 

It seems to me it might be to insert the entire speech, and perhaps 
italicize or underscore the part that he has marked, so as to show 
that they are his markings. 

Senator Brewster. I think that is quite all right. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. We want to see Senator Austin’s 
emphasis. 

Senator Sparkman. If there is no objection, let it be inserted with 
proper markings to indicate the points Ambassador Austin 
emphasizes. 

Senator Brewster. And it will appear that it has been marked by 
Ambassador Austin? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Yes, sir. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


THE QUESTION OF KOREA IN THE U. N. INTERIM COMMITTEE 


By Philip C. Jessup, Deputy U. 8. Representative to the Interim Committee of 
the United Nations’ 


We had the privilege of hearing on Thursday a very complete and able ex- 
planation of the situation in Korea by the distinguished Chairman of the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, Mr. Menon. I should like to pay 
tribute to the judicial spirit in which his addres« was conceived. Mr. Menon 
has not concealed his personal view but has with fine impartiality also presented 
to us opinions which differ from his. In the course of our consultation I shall 
take the liberty of commenting on some of the specific points which he men- 
tioned. Additional light on the problem has also been thrown by the documents 
of the Korean Commission, which have been circulated to us by the Secre- 
tariat.” Two specific questions are now before the Interim Committee. As our 
Chairman also pointed out on Thursday, we are not asked in the Interim Com- 
mittee to enter upon a full debate on the independence of Korea, but rather to 
engage in a consultation on these specific questions. These questions are set 
forth in document A/AC.18/27, as follows: 

“1. Is it open to or incumbent upon the Commission, under the terms of the 
General Assembly resolutions of 14 November 1947, and in the light of develop- 
ments in the situation with respect to Korea since that date, to implement the 
programme as outlined in resolution II in that part of Korea which is occupied 
by the armed forces of the United States of America ?* 

“2. If not, 

“(a) should the Commission observe the election of Korean representatives 
to take part in the consideration of the Korean question, as outlined in resolu- 


‘Statement made before the Interim Committee on Feb. 24, 1948, and released to the 
press by the U. S. Mission to the United Nations on the same date. 

-U. N. docs. A/523; A/AC.18/21, 23; A/525 

3 Department of State Bulletin of Noy, 30, 1947, p. 1031 
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tion I of 14 November 1947, provided that it has determined that elections can 
be held in a free atmosphere? and 

“(b) should the Commission consider such other measures as may be possible 
and advisable with a view to the attainment of its objectives?” 

It is appropriate to consider the framework in which we shall consider these 
questions. What is the central concern of this Committee with this problem of 
Korea? Our concern is clearly stated in the resolution of the General Assembly 
of November 14, 1947. Our concern is the Korean people and the restoration 
of their freedom and independence. This is the desire of the Korean people 
themselves. This is the objective the United States pursued through the period 
of the defeat of the Japanese, through the Cairo Declaration, through the Joint 
U. S.-U. 8S. S. R. Commission on Korea, through the suggestion for a Four 
Power discussion, and finally, through the debates in the General Assembly 
itself. It is also the objective of the United Nations, authoritatively declared 
by the General Assembly through a resolution adopted by 48 votes in favor, 
none against, and 6 abstentions. This resolution was adopted by the General 
Assembly through the constitutional procedures of the United Nations. Its 
validity cannot be questioned. 

This same concern for the Korean people was declared to be the position of 
the Soviet Union in the resolution which it introduced in the General Assembly, 
which was accepted in principle, although not in the exact form in which it was 
introduced. We do not understand why, if this be their position, they oppose 
the decision of the General Assembly and refuse to allow the Korean Com- 
mission to exercise its functions in the northern zone of Korea which is under 
Soviet occupation and control. Since they also decline to occupy their seats in 
the Interim Committee, they now stand silent; their “negative attitude” to 
which they referred in their letter to the Secretary-General on January 22, 1948, 
is their latest word. The United States supports here in the Interim Committee 
as it does in Korea the affirmative United Nations program for Korean 
independence. 

The United States has not asked and does not ask for any special privileges 
in Koren. We do not wish to dictate to the Korean people. We asked for and 
we welcome the observation of elections in Korea by the Korean Commission 
which represents the whole United Nations. We believe now as we did when 
this matter was in the First Committee of the General Assembly, that this will 
provide the Korean people with their best chance to establish a stable govern 
ment reflecting the will of the majority. 

|The following three paragraphs have been underlined for emphasis by Am- 
bassador Austin :] 

It is the Korean people who are to decide their form of government and their 
future. But 30 million people cannot meet en masse and make decisions. They 
must act through representatives. 

The United States has not wished and does not wish to perpetuate the arbi 
trary division of Korea along the line of the 38th parallel which is a fortuitous 
line resulting from the exigencies of the war. It urged in the General Assembly 
and it urges now that a National Assembly representing all Korea be elected 
by the people of Korea on the basis of population. 

Fortunately for the Korean people, the decision of the United Nations, designed 
to aid them to achieve their independence at the earliest possible date, can be 
carried out in one part of the country which contains, as the Chairman of the 
Korean Commission has reported, two-thirds of the population of all Korea. 
The decision of the United Nations can be made effective in this part of Korea, 
because the United States is ready and eager to help in carrying out the will 
of the United Nations to give effect to the wishes of the Korean people for inde 
pendence. This readiness of our authorities to cooperate was indicated on 
January 24, 1948, by General Hodge, commanding the United States oceupa- 
tion forces in Korea, in the following public statement which he issued in Seoul: 

“All Americans are completely in accord with Mr. Menon’s statement con 
cerning the necessity of a free atmosphere for elections to be conducted under 
the observation of the United Nations Commission which, under the General 
Assembly resolution of 14 November, are to be held for all Korea. I agree 
entirely that if these elections are to have lasting value, they must be free 
and unfettered and must faithfully reflect the will of the people. The electors 
must be insured a secret ballot, and there must be freedom for the candidates 
of all parties, of whatever political ideology they may represent, to put forth 
their views on a free and equal basis. I feel sure that my views express also 
those of all patriotic Koreans. 
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“Although the people of Korea have never conducted a general election for 
the selection of national representatives under elective procedures accepted by 
most of the world as democratic, I have the greatest faith in the genuine regard 
for democratic processes which exists among Koreans today. Since the com- 
ing of the United States Forces to Korea in September 1945, I have watched 
with increasing admiration the development and growth of representative gov- 
ernment and the great desire of Koreans to exercise the art of good government 
in order better to serve their country. 

“Speaking as the Representative of the United States of America in Korea, I 
can assure that the American Command will lend every possible assistance to the 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea to this end and awaits the deci- 
sion of the Commission as to their approval of the election laws, regulations, and 
mechanism which it deems appropriate for the election to be conducted. I am 
confident that all the good people of South Korea are prepared to cooperate fully 
in the accomplishment of the task which has been assigned to the Temporary 
Commission * * *.” 

Three days later, on January 27, 1948, General Hodges issued the following 
special order: 

“To the Provincial Governors and the Mayor of the City of Seoul. 

“One. You are reminded that it has always been the policy of this government 
that the democratic rights of freedom of speech, press, and assembly be recog- 
nized, respected, and safeguarded. It is especially important that these rights 
be protected during the period of preparation for a general election. 

“Two. The Director of the Department of Police has issued special instruc- 
tions to all police chiefs, reminding them of the government's policy with respect 
to observance of democratie rights. These instructions provide for the grant- 
ing of applications for all public meetings and for noninterference with the 
distribution of newspaper articles, handbills and posters, unless they actually 
incite to riot or sedition. If arrests appear necessary at any time, and no 
evidence of a criminal act is forthcoming, the arrested persons are to be released 
immediately. The instructions further remind the members of the national police 
that they have no right to engage in political activities, except as a voter in 
an election. 

“Three. You will insure that these principles are carried into effect.” 

We are still unwilling, even now, to assume that the Soviet Government, whose 
armed forces are in control of the northern zone, containing one-third of 
the population, will seek to block the will of the United Nations and the wish 
of the Korean people for a united independent Korean government. Why should 
one-third of the Korean people be prevented from taking part in an election 
for a national assembly? If such an election is held, why should the Korean 
Commission not observe it? Is it because there is something to hide? Is it 
because anyone really believes that the representatives of other great countries 
of the East—China, India, and the Philippines—or of Australia, Canada, El 
Salvador, France, and Syria—will not be impartial and honest observers of 
such an election? 

Let us recall again what the representatives of 48 states who voted for the 
General Assembly resolution declared by that act: 

First, they declared that they recognized the “urgent and rightful claims to 
independence of the people of Korea” ; 

Second, they declared that they recognized that the satisfaction of these 
claims was “primarily a matter for the Korean people itself” ; 

Third, they declared that representatives of the Korean people should be chosen 
to establish a national government : 

Fourth, they declared that “in order to facilitate and expedite such participa- 
tion [of the Korean people] and to observe that the Korean representatives are 
in fact duly elected by the Korean people and not merely appointees by military 
authorities in Korea”, a United Nations Commission should proceed to Korea. 

It is appropriate at this point to consider the series of events which led up 
to the adoption of the resolution of the General Assembly and which therefore 
constitutes its background. These events demonstrate, I believe, that no member 
of the United Nations has been more assiduous and determined than the United 
States Government in the task of creating a unified Korea. 

At Cairo in 1948 the United States joined with Great Britain and China in 
declaring that one of the goals to be won from the conflict in the Pacific was 
a free and independent Korea. The Soviet Union agreed to this declaration 
at Potsdam in 1945. 
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[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin ;] 

The United States had never intended that the 38th degree of latitude should 
become a permanent barrier splitting Korea. This line was chosen solely for 
the temporary purpose of allowing Russian forces to accept the surrender of 
Japanese troops north of that line while the American forces undertook similar 
temporary responsibilities south of it. 

At the Conference of Foreign Ministers in Moscow in December 1945, a de- 
cision was reached to set up a provisional democratic government in Korea 
through a Joint U. S.-U. S. S. R. Commission. This Commission held repeated 
meetings in 1946 but no agreement could be reached, because the Soviet. Delega- 
tion refused to consult with political parties and organizations which had op- 
posed the trusteeship arrangement envisaged in the Moscow agreement. 

In May 1946 negotiations were again undertaken between the American and 
Soviet military commands in Korea but proved a failure. The matter was taken 
back to high government levels which resulted in the reconvening of the Joint 
U. &.-U. S. S. R. Commission whose negotiations broke down for the same 
reason as before—the Soviet Union refused to allow representatives of a great 
majority of a liberated people to be consulted concerning the creation of their 
own government. 

Next the American Secretary of State, in August 1946, proposed that “the 
four Powers adhering to the Moscow Agreement meet to consider how that agree- 
ment may be speedily carried out.” The Soviet Union refused, though the other 
powers—the United Kingdom and China—accepted. 

And finally, with this background and with the Korean national aspirations 
still unsatisfied, the United States Government proposed last September that the 
problem of Korean independence be placed on the agenda of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

It is interesting to note that only after this was done, namely, on September 
26 of last year, 9 days after the United States Representative had indicated his 
intention of requesting the inclusion of the Korean case on the General Assembly 
agenda, did the Soviet Delegation propose in the Joint Commission the simulta- 
neous withdrawal of Soviet and American troops and the abandonment of the 
trusteeship plan. My Government replied that the withdrawal of troops should 
be part of a general solution and should follow the establishment of a single 
independent Korean Government. 

Throughout this period of negotiations, United States policy toward Korea 
has been based on the following objectives, which have been frequently stated: 
(1) to establish a self-governing, sovereign Korea as soon as possible, inde- 
pendent of foreign control and eligible for membership in the United Nations; 
(2) to insure that the national government so established shall be fully repre- 
sentative of the freely expressed will of the Korean people; and (3) to assist 
the Koreans in establishing a sound economy and adequate educational system 
as essential bases of an independent, democratic state. The United States is 
constantly mindful of the fact, which the Chairman of the Korean Commission 
so clearly pointed out, that Korea is a liberated and not a conquered country. 

I have reminded you of the experience of attempted negotiations between the 
two occupying authorities. It was in the light of this experience that my Gov- 
ernment requested the assistance of the United Nations. 

In submitting the United States proposals to the General Assembly, Mr. Dulles 
said: “* * * We believe that they (these propesals) are constructive and 
progressive attempts to solve a difficult problem. The United States for its part 
will do all in its power to carry out the letter and spirit of the 
resolution * * *,” 

So much for the background. Let me now return to the issues before this 
Committee. The issues are those on which the Korean Commission has initiated 
a consultation which the resolution of the General Assembly authorized it to 
seek “in the light of developments.” 

Is there anything new in these developments which the General Assembly 
could not have envisaged, or did not envisage when it passed the Korean 
resolutions? 

In the first place, the General Assembly expected the Korean Commission 
to go to Korea; that is not an unexpected development. It is true that one 
member of the Commission, namely the member from the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, has declined to take his place on the Commission. That fact, 
however, Was not unanticipated, in view of the specific statement made by Mr. 
Manuilsky in the First Committee of the General Assembly on November 5, 
1947. 
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In the second place, the consultations which the Korean Commission has held 
with individual Korean leaders have revealed the fact that individual Koreans 
are not unanimous in their opinions concerning the best methods to be used to 
establish their independent government. This is not a surprising fact. It could 
not be considered an unanticipated development. All of us here are familiar 
with the same phenomenon in the operation of every democratic government. 

The Chairman of the Korean Commission has also suggested that there are 
certain difficulties arising out of the occupation of south Korea by military forces 
of the United States. The Representative of the United States in the General 
Assembly made it clear that we do not claim perfection in our administration 
of the southern zone of Korea. He stated that in our opinion, no military gov- 
ernment is good government. 

lL wish to quote Mr. Dulles’ exact words in his statement in the First Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on November 4, 1947: 

“Mr. Chairman, I said I would not make charges against the conditions in the 
north and I would not make any claims for conditions in the south, and I do 
not. I go further, and I say perfectly frankly that conditions in that area are 
far from perfect or are what we would all like to see. I know perfectly well 
that military government, even the best of military government, is bad govern- 
ment and should be ended as soon as practicable. But even military govern- 
ment, with all its faults, may, as a temporary matter, be better than no 
government at all. Military government, if it is temporary in character, can 
usefully form a bridge between conditions such as existed in Korea under Japa- 
nese control and the creation of a new national government of Korea.” 

Thereafter, he stated in the General Assembly on November 13, 1947: * 

“ What struck all of us in the First Committee, I think, was this: 
that although conditions are painted as being so perfect, as being a virtual para- 
dise, in north Korea, and as being such a hell on earth in south Korea, it was 
the United States delegation which took the initiative in urging that the United 
Nations should send a commission to Korea to see for itself what is going on, 
and it was the Soviet Union delegation which took the position that it would 
have nothing to do with such a commission.” 

The necessities of a war which was none of our choosing have forced upon 
us certain responsibilities during this transitional period from war to peace. 
These are onerous responsibilities but we shall discharge them wherever they 
rest upon us and we shall not shrink from them. At the same time we recog- 
nize that an essential part of those responsibilities is their termination at the 
earliest possible moment in the interest of the Korean people and in the interest 
of world peace and fulfillment of the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations. Surely in view of the frank statements made by Mr. Dulles on behalf 
of the United States in the General Assembly, the conditions resulting from the 
existence of a military government in Korea cannot be considered an unantici- 
pated development. 

|The two following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin : | 

Another development which cannot be considered as unforeseen, is the “nega- 
tive attitude” of the Soviet Government. The Representatives of the Soviet 
Union in the debates in the General Assembly and in its First Committee early 
indicated their attitude. After opposing the whole consideration of the Korean 
question by the General Assembly, on October 30, 1947, Mr. Gromyko stated that 
his delegation could not take part in voting on the proposals submitted by the 
United States. When the report of the First Committee came before the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 13, 1947, Mr. Gromyko stated that the delegation 
of the Soviet Union could not participate in the vote on the resolution submitted 
by the First Committee® Notwithstanding these early evidences of a “negative 
attitude” the United States hoped—I am sure we all hoped—that the Soviet 
Union would accept the decision of the General Assembly which was adopted 
hy so overwhelming a vote. We deeply regret that it has not seen fit to do so, 
but its “negative attitude” toward the Korean question has been prevalent at 
least from the time when the General Assembly undertook the consideration 
of the question at its last session. Indeed, in Mr. Gromyko’s letter to the execu- 
tive assistant to the Secretary-General on January 22, 1948, he indicated quite 


precisely that the present attitude of the Soviet Government is merely a con- 
tinuation of the attitude which it expressed in the debates in the General 
Assembly. 








152. 


*T. N. doc. A/P.V, 111, p. 
5 Tbid., p. 141, 
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The Korean Commission’s consultations in Korea have also brought force- 
fully to the minds of its members the problem of the unity of Korea. This prob- 
lem was eloquently stated by the Chairman of the Korean Commission in his 
speech at a mass meeting at the Seoul Stadium on the 14th of January. In that 
speech which he recalled to our attention on Thursday last, he declared “With- 
out unity there can be no independence.” “When one thinks of North and 
South Korea,” he added, “one is inclined to quote the words of the Christian 
marriage service: Whom God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
The United States fully associates itself with this view and with his further 
statement that no man and no country wants to put Korea asunder.” The ques- 
tion is, how can Korean unity be obtained? It unfortunately does not appear 
to be obtainable through two-party conversations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The United States diligently sought to secure unity by 
this path, but it was met by the opposition of the Soviet Union. The Secretary 
of State of the United States has made most earnest attempts to secure a solu- 
tion is, how can Korean unity be obtained? It unfortunately does not appear 
successful. Invariably in those conversations with the Soviet Government, as 
we have already noted, there arose difficulty over agreement on which Korean 
organizations should participate in the consultations concerning the political 
future of Korea. The United States held to the view that a democratic govern- 
ment was one freely elected by the people. The Soviet Representatives, how- 
ever, refused to allow joint consultations with any political party which had 
at any time exercised its free right to voice opposition to trusteeship for Korea. 
This Soviet attitude, if accepted by the United States, would have had the effect 
of excluding from political life in Korea all major political parties that were not 
allied to the Soviet-inspired Democratic People’s Front. Because the United 
States maintained its position, it was able to protect freedom of expression for 
at least that part of a liberated people who lived in the southern part of Korea. 
But we have reluctantly been led to the conclusion that unity for Korea in the 
present circumstances cannot be secured through Soviet-American conversations. 

Nor does Four Power consultation appear to offer a solution. As I have 
already stated, the United States proposed such a method but it was met by 
the opposition of the Soviet Union. 

We should be happy if this unity could be obtained with the help of the 
Korean people themselves. We are informed that some individual Koreans have 
proposed to exert their efforts to this end, and we are hopeful that such efforts 
will contribute their part to the solution of this problem with which we are all 
so deeply concerned. It seems clear to us, however, that the chances of success 
of such efforts will be greatly enhanced if they are backed by the authority of a 
government elected under United Nations observation by two-thirds of the 
people of Korea. 

The statement of the Chairman of the Korean Commission has implied that 
some members of the Commission believe that resolutions I and II of the General 
Assembly in regard to Korea are separable. It is, of course, known that the two 
resolutions were presented together and were adopted by a single vote. 

I find nothing in the legislative history of the discussions in the General 
Assembly and its committees to support the theory that the two Korean resolu- 
tions are separable, in fact, the legislative history points to the opposite con- 
clusion. 

The two resolutions must be viewed as a single plan for the solution of the 
Korean problem. The plan envisages one election and not two elections. The 
United States Representative pointed out in the General Assembly that it was 
not necessary to have first a consultation and then a decision regarding in- 
dependence; these two questions could be dealt with as a single operation. 
Nowhere is there any suggestion that there should be two elections. 

If the two resolutions on Korea are not inseparable parts of a single whole, 
how could our present consultation with the Korean Commission be justified 
with respect to resolution number 1? There is nothing in resolution number 1 
Which authorizes the Korean Commission to consult with the Interim Com- 
mittee. That authorization is found in paragraph 5 of resolution number IT. 
What is laid down by the General Assembly as the subject of such consultation? 
The language is that the Commission “may consult with the Interim Com- 
mittee * * * with respect to the application of this resolution.” The 
previous sentence of the same paragraph says that the Commission “shall facili- 
tate and expedite the fulfillment of the foregoing programme.” What is that 
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programme? Surely it is the complete programme set forth in both the first and 
the second resolutions. 

Clearly, therefore, the authorization to consult with the Interim Committee 
relates to the whole problem of elections of members of a national assembly 
according to the programme carefully formulated in both resolutions which, as 
I have already noted, were adopted by a single vote upon a single motion. 

It is, therefore, in our opinion “open to” and indeed “incumbent upon” the 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea under the resolution of the 
General Assembly which appointed it, to proceed with its task quickly and 
comprehensively. We recognize that the Commission itself has the responsibilty 
for reaching its own decisions. By consulting the Interim Committee, however, 
they have invited an expression of our views. In the light of the facts and 
considerations which I have stated, the United States believes that if the Korean 
Commission should pursue a course of action along the following lines, it would 
be acting in accordance with the letter and spirit of the resolution of the General 
Assembly, and would thereby make the greatest possible contribution to the 
attainment of the objective which we all have in mind and at heart, namely, 
the speedy establishment of an independent and unified Korea. 

The course of action which we envisage the Commission might take could 
be outlined as follows: The Korean Commission might proceed, in consultation 
with the occupation authorities who are ready to assist them, to decide upon 
an election law and procedures thereunder, to designate the voting areas or 
zones which will be utilized for the purpose of holding elections “on the basis 
of adult suffrage and by secret ballot,” and to fix the date on which the elections 
will be held. Since we recognize that the Commission is not sufficiently nu- 
merous in membership or in staff to observe the elections in all areas or Zones 
simultaneously, it might announce that elections will be observed seriatim in the 
several areas or zones, perhaps beginning in the southern provinces of Korea 
and working northward until the task is completed. 

The Commission might immediately announce that the purpose of the elec- 
tions is to choose representatives who will constitute a national assembly of 
Korea with whom the Commission may consult regarding the prompt attain- 
ment of the freedom and independence of the Korean people and which repre- 
sentatives, constituting a national assembly, may establish a national Govern- 
ment of Korea. 

The Commission might then proceed to observe the elections in accordance 
with the schedule which they have announced. We would hope that as they 
moved on their important mission through the areas or zones from south to 
north, they would not be obstructed in their work, that they would not be 
denied the exercise of the right given them by the General Assembly, when they 
reach the 38th parallel. If it should unhappily prove to be the case that they 
could not continue with the observation of elections north of the 38th parallel 
due to the opposition of the Soviet authorities, the result would nevertheless be 
that two-thirds of the Korean people would have elected their proportional 
share of the members of the Korean national assembly. One third of the 
Korean people would have been denied the opportunity to seat their repre- 
sentatives in that assembly. The Korean people and all the world would know 
who had denied them that opportunity. But a Korean national assembly would 
exist. Not all of its seats might be filled, but it would exist. It would be in a 
position, if it desired, to consult with the Commission on the establishment of 
a national government of Korea, as contemplated in the resolution of the General 
Assembly. We hope it would also be able to negotiate successfully with the 
Koreans in the northern part of the country regarding their participation in 
the Korean national government. 

The Korean national government so established would then, as contemplated 
in the General Assembly resolution, be in a position to consult further with the 
Commission concerning the implementation of the remaining provisions of the 
yeneral Assembly’s resolution. 

In brief conclusion, therefore, the position of the United States is that the 
first question put to the Interim Committee by the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea should be answered in the affirmative. That being the 
case, no answer to the second question would be called for. We have embodied 
our views in a draft resolution which we have asked the Secretariat to dis- 
tribute to the Committee. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the United States Representative is 
authorized to pledge, and does pledge, the cooperation of the United States 
in the fulfillment of all parts of the General Assembly’s resolution.” 


7 Korea’s Independence, Department of State publication 2933 
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PACIFIC SETTLEMENT STUDIES OF THE INTERIM COMMITTEE 


Ambassador Austin. The second part is pacific settlement. The 
pacific settlement studies of the Interim Committee were undertaken 
pursuant to its instruction to consider and report on methods to be 
adopted to give effect to the general principle of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security, and the proposition 
of international cooperation in the political fields, articles XI, para- 
graph 1 and XIII, paragraph 1 (a) of the Charter. 

This was the first task undertaken by the Interim Committee. 

The field of pacific settlement is of genuine interest to Jessup, and 
this interest was reflected (a) in his statement in the Interim Com- 
mittee, and (6) in his public addresses during this period. 

(a) Jessup opened up the subject of pacific settlement as the first 
chairman of the subcommittee dealing with it. Asa reporter he draft- 
ed a plan of work which surveyed the methods of pacific settlement 
and ways of making them effective. He also suggested the proposal 
for a panel of inquiry and conciliation which was subsequently adopted 
by the General Assembly and which has been drawn on in the Kashmir 
case by selecting Frank Graham, your former colleague, as United 
Nations representative. Dr. Jessup himself was appointed to this 
panel by the United States. 

This proposal was originated in the Interim Committee jointly by 
China and the United States. When I speak of China you know who 
I mean, don’t you ? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We hope we do. 

Ambassador Austtn. (6) Public statements: In a speech on April 
14, 1948, he showed how these studies could give the United Nations 
means for development similar to that of the inter-American system 
(United States mission press release No. 428, p. 5). I have it here 
and will hand it up and you can do what you please with it. I have 
likewise emphasized certain points in it, but it is all there so that if 
somebody wants to see in what context these remarks are, well, they 
are here. 

Senator Sparkman. Without objection it will be handled the same 
as the previous one. 

In fact, without objection all of these that he offers will be handled 
that way. 

(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JESSUP, ROCHESTER, N. Y., APRIL 17, 1948 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


It is not difficult to find groups in this country who view the United Nations 
with gloom and despair. The gloomy and despondent are sometimes driven to 
the extremes of demanding either World Government Now or the immediate 
use of atomic bombs. Both of these demands are apt to reflect an escapist atti- 
tude. Those who would seek to obliterate the Soviet Union by atomic bombs 
assume the problem of world peace is simple. Some who advocate world govern- 
ment think that the adoption of a world constitution by a popular assembly is 
simple. The problem is not simple. The problem of world peace is one of con- 
stant, continuing accommodation. The United Nations is an instrument for such 
accommodation. World peace is not an ornament purchased at the cost of the 
blood and treasure poured out in the war against the Axis—an ornament which 
can be placed on the mantelpiece to be admired from our easy chairs. World 
peace is the hardest job in the world. It is a job that will not cease during our 
lifetime or the lifetime of our children or our children’s children. No drastic 
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act, no stroke of the pen, no magic formula will give us the luxury of sitting 
back with the contented assurance that the job is done, that peace has come, 
forever. ‘ 

I shall not expand on the question of the wisdom, the legality, or the morality 
of what I call the atom-bomb approach. In my opinion, to state the questions is 
to answer them. I should like to say a word more on the world government 
approach, 

In the history of almost every great human endeavor one finds the record of 
two efforts. They are not opposing efforts but they are different ones. The one 
effort is that of the voices crying in the wilderness, the voice of the prophets, 
the poets, the dreamers, the planners. The other effort is that of the worker, 
the drudge if you like, the man who does the daily job because daily jobs must 
be done. Most of us are likely to fall into one or the other group. Some illustrate 
the happy combination of the two, who tackle the daily jobs always with an 
intelligent eye on the future. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

There is at one extreme the impatience of the revolutionary and at the other 
the excessive patience which may become obstructive standpatism of the ultra- 
conservative. The constant coexistence of the extremes and of those who stand 
in between is one of the most hopeful aspects of the human race. Although it 
has been said that power corrupts, power also sobers. The golden dreams and 
promises of the irresponsible are constantly throughout history brought up 
sharp against the realities which come with responsibility and power. We 
would be in a sorry pass if we were not constantly goaded by those who drive 
us toward the realization of a better life. We would be no better off if there 
were never a voice to remind us of the practical necessities. Labels are mis- 
leading, and “world government” means many different things to many different 
people. In the sense of a goal, toward which we may work, I personally accept 
it. I shall not try to define the nice distinctions between federalism and union 
and superstate. But so far as doing a daily job is concerned, my own convictions 
and predilections lead me to follow the evolutionary and not the revolutionary 
approach. We are confronted by facts. These facts include the nature of the 
human being, the nature of the state, the nature of the relationships between 
human beings and between states, and they include also the United Nations. 
The American Association for the United Nations and particularly such branches 
as this Rochester association represent groups who are wrestling with facts 
under the inspiration of a conviction that the United Nations is real and that it 
is a step along the road toward the goal of the consolidation and perpetuation of 
international peace. In a very minor capacity I am engaged in the same 
wrestling match and have the same inspiration, 

There has been a curious change in the psychological attitude of many of the 
supporters of the United Nations. I remember very clearly that in June 1945 
the general frame of mind of those at San Francisco, and of many sections of 
the press and of other organs of public opinion, was a very practical one. 

It had the hard-boiled character which came naturally during the war which 
was then still going on. It found expression in the frequently repeated view: 
“When the League of Nations started, people thought that the struggle was 
over and that our international problems were solved. There would be no more 
war. Disillusionment followed and the last state of the world was worse than 
the first. Now we are more realistic,” they said. “We know that the Charter 
of the United Nations is not the last word. We know there are hard problems 
still to be faced. But we recognized the Charter for what it is—the newest and 
most promising plan which mankind-has devised for world cooperation. We 
are ready to support it.” 

(The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :) 

That was the way many of us thought and talked in June of 1945. But all too 
many forgot their caution. Those who had not followed the intensely difficult 
negotiations at San Francisco, who were not aware that the Charter inevitably 
incorporated many compromises, suddenly, at the end of the war, seized upon 
the United Nations with all the exaggerated hopes which had greeted the League 
of Nations. It was inevitable that there should be a letdown when they began 
to see what the real difficulties were. It must be frankly recognized that the 
postwar policy and attitude of the Soviet Union are major factors contributing 
to the sense of discouragement and even of despair. It is people like you who 
take the trouble to understand the United Nations and the general international 
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setting in which it exists who have the task—the difficult task—of keeping a 
sense of persepective and of balance. 

We recognize that the Charter is in the nature of a constitutional document. 
Documents of that character embody the general principles and the framework 
of the organization which is designed to make them work. It cannot supply all 
the details) These details must be worked out over the years by precedent and 
practice, by regulations and agreements. The Constitution of the United States 
was such a basic document, and the United States of today is the sum of the 
Constitution and all our subsequent experience as a Nation. We have enacted 
thousands of statutes, we have hundreds of volumes of court decisions, we have 
administrative regulations. We have practices and traditions. One of the 
emergency colleges established a little while ago to take care of the pressing 
need to provide educational opportunities for veterans, is said to have included 
among its first acts the creation of a “committee on the establishment of tradi 
tions.” How delightful it would be if we could thus establish a set of traditions 
for the United Nations. Actually traditions will be established by sweat and 
tears ; we hope the third element of the Churchillian triology will not be necessary. 

The United Nations is still in its infancy. What are 3 years in the long history 
of international affairs? We are constantly told that there is a parallel between 
the history of the American Colonies and their formation of our more perfect 
Union, and the history of the states in the United Nations. It is argued that the 
world can move now from its very loose confederation into some kind of close 
federal union. But we lived under the Articles of Confederation for 8 years, 
and we were a homogenous group with a common background and heritage. 
The pace of development in human affairs varies with the size of the unit. The 
geneticist by experimenting with banana flies, may observe in a few days the 
effects of heredity. In the village or the town political changes may be fairly 
rapid. In a nation like the United States the process of adoption of constitu- 
tional amendments is one index of a necessarily slower pace. When we deal 
with a unit as large as is this world of ours we must expect still more deliberate 
progress. At the United Nations Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco in 1945 there were times when progress seemed to have been 
halted by long and difficult negotiations. During one of those periods when 
people were denouncing the delays and despairing of ultimate results, there was 
a wise editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle. The editorial pointed out that 
here were representatives of many nations, speaking different languages, re- 
fleeting different traditions, having different interests. They were negotiating 
the establishment of a world organization and drafting its Charter. Those who 
felt the pace was slow were reminded that at that very time the legislature of the 
State of California, composed of men with a common language and coming from 
a homogeneous community, had been spending several weeks debating whether 
a certain tax rate should be varied by 1 or 2 mills. 

During the course of his trip around South America in 1906, Secretary of 
State Elihu Root dwelt upon the results which might be anticipated from the 
Inter-American Conference which was then beginning its sessions as another 
such conference is now in progress at Bogota. He did not expect that one single 
conference would solve the problems of the world, or of the Western Hemisphere, 
but to the overeager he spoke a word of caution and to the doubtful a word 
of confidence. Progress he said might seem to be slow—‘slow as measured by 
our lives perhaps, but not slow as measured by the lives of nations.” It was 
the same philosophy which on another occasion he expressed in the statement : 
“I think it makes but little difference whether a man gives his life and his service 
to laying the foundation and building up the structure, or whether he is the 
man that floats a flag on the battlements and cries ‘victory.’ ” 

We are still in the stage of laying the foundation. Several days a week I walk 
in the morning down First Avenue from Forty-eighth to Forty-second Street, 
past the site of the future buildings of the United Nations. It is an ugly and 
chaotic scene. The old slaughterhouses, tenements, and shacks are being torn 
down. There are great heaps of twisted steel girders, piles of broken brick and 
concrete. Two old chimneys still rise high above the wreckage. The general 
picture reminds one of the cities of Europe after they had been bombed. Later 
in the day I am apt to passin the corridor at Lake Success the architects’ render- 
ings of the new headquarters rising complete with towering buildings, fountains 
and lawns and terraces stretching down to the banks of the river. The contrast 
is symbolic. We are still in the stage of clearing up the wreckage caused by 
the war. The United Nations is in the course of being built. But surely it would 
be folly to assert that the wreckage will never be cleared, the foundations never 
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laid, the structure never built. I confess that I am obstinate in my conviction 
that we shall move on step by step. If you take any curve plotted on a chart, 
whether it be a patient’s temperature or the price of hogs, and draw it on a large 
scale, the dips in the curve stand out sharply and at a hasty glance it looks 
depressing. But reduce the scale and the general trend of the curve stands out 
as a single upward slanting line. (1 shall hastily abandon my metaphor before 
I am told that there is no comfort in finding that a temperature chart shows a 
steady slant upward or that as a matter of fact hog prices don’t fit my picture.) 

Day after day the headlines retlect the crises, the depressions; everybody 
reads about them. It seems to me that it is the duty and the opportunity of an 
organization like this to remind people that the picture is not all black. I should 
like to mention a few examples which support my own conviction that the 
United Nations is a going concern and that the direction in which is going is 
forward. 

|The following four paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

When the British battleships were damaged by mines in Corfu Channel in 
1946 and the United Kingdom charged Albania with responsibility, it was head- 
line stuff. So were the acrimonious discussions of the issue in the Security 
Council. The case began to disappear from the news as it approached settle- 
ment when the Security Council recommended to the parties that they submit 
the legal issues involved to another one of the principal organs of the United 
Nations, namely the International Court of Justice. While other wranglings 
over other issues in the Security Council captured our daily attention, the 
Jawyers of Great Britain and of Albania were arguing their case before the 
Court with courtesy, without vituperation. On March 26 a small item on an 
inside page of the New York Times recorded the fact that the United Nations 
Court had handed down its first decision. It was a decision in which the 
15 judges of the Court were unanimous in rejecting the preliminary objection 
which Albania had raised to the Court’s jurisdiction. It was not only the 
judge from the United Kingdom and the judge from Canada and from the United 
States and the judges from other countries of what we now so often call “the 
west” who decided against Albania. The judgment was concurred in by the 
judges from the Soviet Union, from Poland, and from Yugoslavia. Moreover, 
the representatives of the United Kingdom and of Albania announced that they 
had signed an agreement that even if the Court should have decided to uphold 
Albania’s technical objection to the jurisdiction, the two states would volun- 
tarily submit the matter on its own merits. Seven judges, while agreeing with 
the Court’s decision, felt it necessary to file a separate opinion expressing dis- 
agreement with certain arguments advanced by the United Kingdom. Again 
there is no evidence that the Court was split on political or ideological lines; 
there was merely a judicial difference of opinion such as we often find in our 
own courts. The seven judges who filed the separate opinions came from 
Belgium, Chile, France, Egypt, Poland, the Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia. 

The second case which I should like to mention is that of Indonesia. History 
abounds in examples of situations in which colonial peoples have begun a struggle 
to attain their ultimate independence. Many bloody wars have been fought 
over this issue. In the case of Indonesia, the existence of the United Nations 
and the provisions of its Charter which provided a basis for international action 
have undoubtedly contributed to an adjustment between the interests of the 
Indonesians and of the Netherlands. The work of the Good Offices Commission 
of the Security Council has been a tribute not only to the extraordinary qualities 
and capacities of the individuals who serve on it, but to the United Nations 
organization which created the Commission and secured the services of the 
Commissioners. 

At the present time, there are two cases before the United Nations which 
present elements of great difficulty. The first of these is the issue which has 
arisen between India and Pakistan. It is quite natural that when these two 
members of the international community emerged into their position of inde- 
pendent statehood, various problems in their mutual contacts would need 
to be solved. The Kashmir case is such an issue. It involves problems of great 
importance to both Pakistan and India and therefore to all of a great subcon- 
tinent. If the United Nations had not existed, it seems reasonable to assume 
that there would have been lhittle prospect that this issue could have been 
resolved without actual war between the two states. The efforts of the 
Security Council to provide a method of pacific settlement of the difficulty have 
not yet come to a final conclusion, but the mere fact of its consideration and 
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the influence which it-has been able to exercise. upon-+the parties, is a strong 
tribute to the effectiveness and value of the United Nations. The case of 
Palestine is obviously one which presents peculiar difficulties. It has been 
considered in three organs of the United Nations, the General Assembly, the 
Security Council and the Trusteeship Council. The General Assembly has 
considered it both in a special session and in a regular session, and yesterday 
began its further consideration in its second special session. It would be 
inappropriate to comment at this stage upon the possible outcome of the 
deliberations which have just gotten under way at Flushing Meadows, but I 
do not hesitate to say that the situation would be a far more difficult one if 
the United Nations were not in existence. 

There is not time today to go on through the entire roster of political issues 
which have been brought before the various organs of the United Nations and 
which either have been disposed of or which are still being handled by various 
United Nations instrumentalities. I should like to point out that despite all 
of the obstacles, the presence of the United Nations Special Commission on the 
Balkans constitutes a hopeful factor in the Balkan situation. One needs to 
remember that there has been a Balkan problem to worry the foreign offices of 
the world for over a century. The present phase of that problem is new, but 
that a problem exists should cause no surprise. It should be a cause of satis- 
faction that an issue of this kind no longer needs to be handled by one or two 
powers but can be discussed in the open forum of the General Assembly. 

Aside from these great political issues which are being currently discussed 
in the Security Council and in the General Assembly, there are other types 
of United Nations activities which attract far less publicity but which in the 
long run are of real significance. There is, for example, the Interim Com- 
mittee, commonly known as the Little Assembly, which began its meetings 
at Lake Success in January. That subsidiary organ of the General Assembly, 
which was created by a resolution of the General Assembly of November 13 last, 
is engaged in a type of activity which is novel in the short history of the organ- 
ization. Here is a body on which every member of the United Nations is entitled 
to sit, which is not faced by the necessity of reaching quick conclusions on 
issues of immediate political importance and which has the mandate and 
the opportunity to engage in long-range background studies designed to bring 
about improvements in the functioning of the organization as a whole so far as 
the political and security fields are concerned. The veto question, which is 
widely recognized as being one of the most critical organizational problems 
of the United Nations, is, for the first time, receiving thorough and dispassionate 
study. A working group of the Little Assembly is now examining a list of 98 
possible categories of decisions of the Security Council with a view to de- 
termining which ones of them should be decided by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council, that is, without the application of the veto. 
Real progress is being made in the direction of determining the common 
judgment of the members of the United Nations on this vital question. 

It is sometimes superficially assumed that the only differences of opinion on 
the veto problem are those between the Soviet Union, on the one side and the 
United States on the other. Actually it is still to be clearly determined what 
is the extent of the agreement between the United States and other states 
outside of the Soviet bloc. It is still to be clearly determined whether the 
latter group of states would be prepared to modify their attitude if all other 
states represented in the General Assembly unite in specific recommendations 
for the liberalization of the voting procedure in the Security Council. 

[The following two paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

Another committee of the Little Assembly has gotten under way a thorouch 
study of the improvement of methods of political cooperation between states. 
In the inter-American system over a period of half a century there has been 
a continuing effort to perfect the methods for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. A parallel but unorganized effort may be said to have 
begun with the first and second Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1£07. 
The movement gathered impetus after the League of Nations was founded, 
and for over 10 years the League, through many organs, agencies, and individuals, 


‘devoted itself to an attempt to solve this problem. This historical experience 


is being restudied and evaluated in order to see what developments within 
the United Nations system are now desirable and feasible. 

_On the specific question of Korea, the Little Assembly through its consulta- 
tion with the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, has given 
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evidence of the utility of a continuing body under the General Assembly which 
is able, between sessions of the Assembly, to assist in the carrying out of a 
program which the General Assembly has initiated. 

In the nonpolitical fields the achievements of the various organs and special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations are most encouraging. In these operations 
it is possible to find striking evidences of the underlying common interests 
of all states and of the possibilities of completely cooperative efforts to solve 
common problems. Notable examples are to be found in the work of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization with its development of experiental stations in a 
number of the countries of eastern and central Europe. The record of the 
World Health Organization, particularly in meeting the cholera epidemic in 
Egypt was a fine instance of genuine international cooperation. In the health 
field, there is a long history of prior international effort but that effort is 
being carried forward with renewed effectiveness through this newest of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

If one scans the record of the Economic Commission for Europe which was 
set up by a resolution of the Economic and Social Council on April 3, 1947, 
one *finds very helpful contributions toward the improvement of European 
economic conditions, particularly in the matter of allocation of coal and in 
the best utilization of electric power. It has been possible, through the Economic 
Commission for Europe to bring about improvements on a scale which covers 
all parts of Europe. 

Another field of international activity which was highly developed under the 
League of Nations is again being carried forward successfully by the United 
Nations, namely in connection with the international traffic in narcotics. In 
this work under the Economic and Social Council all states regardless o! 
political differences are able to cooperate and have been cooperating with 
much success. 

[The following paragraph has been underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

I would also mention the operation of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund and the allied United Nations Appeal for Children. The fund has so far 
collected nearly $30 million from governments in the form of money or goods. 
This sum supplements the $11 million which it acquired from the residual assets 
of UNRRA. The United States has agreed to contribute additional amounts 
contingent upon contributions of other countries. Sizable sums have been 
contributed from private sources through the UNAC. The distribution program 
of the fund now encompasses the feeding of some 4 million children in the 
hungriest parts of Europe. The recipient countries are Albania, Austria, Bul- 
varia, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Ru 
mania, and Yugoslavia. 

“All of these examples which I have mentioned are merely samples. Many 
more could be mentioned. Many of these are activities which fall within the 
general purview of article 55 in chapter IX of the Charter. This article begins, 
“With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations * * *.” It con- 
tinues by pledging United Nations action in a variety of economic and social 
fields. From the outset it has been recognized that the provisions of chapter 
IX of the Charter, which is entitled “International Economic and Social Cooper- 
ation,” were designed to meet at their roots the fundamental human problems 
out of which arise the stresses and strains on which political conflicts feed. It 
can be forcefully argued that this work of the United Nations, based on the 
Charter’s reaffirmation of the dignity and worth of the human person, is of 
more fundamental importance than the equally necessary solution of particular 
conflicts, the sources of which have not yet been eliminated. 

{The remainder of this speech was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

By recalling the above examples of successful cooperation I do not intend to 
minimize the difficulties of today. In his address to the Congress on March 17, 
the President reaffirmed our faith in the Charter of the United Nations. In the 
same address he said: “We cannot, however, close our eyes to the harsh fact 
that through obstruction and even defiance on the part of one nation, this great 
dream has not yet become a full reality.” He minced no words in describing 
the course of Russian indirect aggression in Hurope. The Charter of the United 
Nations does not use the term “indirect aggression” but there can be no question 
that such action violates its purposes and principles. The Charter expressly 
recognizes the right of individual and collective self-defense. In its preamble it 
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asserts that “We the peoples of the United Nations” are “determined * * * 
to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and to ensure, 
by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that armed force 
shall not be used, save in the common interest.” “Respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms” are among its purposes and it is one of its principles 
that force or the threat of force shall not be used in any manner “inconsistent 
with the purposes.” Repeated declarations of the President and of the Secretary 
of State affirm our readiness to operate and to cooperate within the framework 
of the Charter. President Truman in the same message to Congress from which 
I have already quoted declared : 

“We shall remain ready and anxious to join with all nations—I repeat, with 
all nations—in every possible effort to reach international understanding and 
agreement. 

“The door has never been closed, nor will it ever be closed, to the Soviet Union 
or any other nation which will genuinely cooperate in preserving the peace.” 

In our own constitutional development in the United States, we as citizens 
have not waited for government to bring about the changes we felt were desir 
able. Many of them have resulted from the influence of bodies of men and 
women like you who have suggested solutions of problems and have made their 
wishes known. The Department of State has a primary responsibility for the 
development of our national policy in the United Nations. It is discharging and 
is prepared to discharge that responsibility. The United States Mission to the 
United Nations, of which Ambassador Austin is the head, has a primary responsi- 
bility for carrying out that policy from day to day and week to week in the 
organs of the United Nations. But our system is not the Russian system. In 
cur system every citizen has a part to play and his sharing in the responsibility 
of government is desired and appreciated. To those groups of citizens who like 
you are organized to further the development of the United Nations we turn for 
suggestions, for support, and for criticism. 


VeTO POWER 


Ambassador Austin. The veto: You will remember that during the 
1947 General Assembly, the question of what to do about the Soviet 
abuses of the veto was sent to the Little Assembly where, as John 
Foster Dulles put it, it could be studied with more light and less heat. 
Dr. Jessup’s opening speech in the Interim Committee is attached, in 
which he expressed support for our point of view. He condemned 
the Soviet Union veto of membership applications, particularly that 
of Italy (see marked portion) and suggested on behalf of the United 
States the elimination of the veto in connection with Chapter VI, 
Security Council Decisions. You will remember chapter I relates to 
the pacific methods. This was in accordance with the Vandenberg 
resolution, copy attached here, urging voluntary agreement for all 
questions involving pacific settlement. 

I now offer the same type of record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JESSUP, INTERIM COMMITTER, Marcy 13, 1948 


The Interim Committee is considering the veto at the request of the General 
Assembly contained in its resolution of November 21, 1947, which “requests the 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly * * * to consider the problem 
of voting in the Security Council, taking into account all proposals which have 
been or may be submitted by members of the United Nations to the second 
session of the General Assembly or to the Interim Committee.” 

The Interim Committee in order to give effect to the request of the General 
Assembly, on January 9, 1948, adopted a resolution which requested the members 
of the United Nations who desire to submit proposals on the problem of voting 
in the Security Council to transmit them to the Secretary-General on or before 
March 15, 1948, and further requested the Chairman to bring up the problem 
before the Interim Committee not later than March 15, 1948. 


89965-——51———-22 
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The General Assembly resolution contemplated three phases of action on this 
problem : action by this committee, continued action by the Security Council and 
conferences between our committee and a committee of the Security Council. 

In addition the General Assembly resolution requested consultations among 
the permanent members “in order to secure agreement among them on measures 
to insure the prompt and effective exercise by the Security Council of its 
functions.” 

It would seem appropriate at this time to indicate the progress made since 
January 9 in the direction of giving effect to the General Assembly program. 

We are gratified that a number of States have seen fit to submit proposals 
to the Interim Committee. We believe that these proposals furnish an excellent 
starting point fer the studies of this Committee. 

As to the second phase of action contemplated in the General Assembly resolu- 
tion, Committee No. 1 of the Security Council has not as yet commenced its con- 
sideration of this problem for reasons well known to all of you. The press of 
vital problems in the Security Council, which for the past several months has been 
dealing with some of the most important aspects of international relations has 
left no time for meetings of Committee No. 1 which would be attended in many 
cases by the same individuals who have borne much of the burden in the Security 
Council. 

There are now before Committee No. 1 of the Security Council certain proposals 
which the United States circulated last August. These proposals, as far as 
they go, are entirely consistent with the proposals which we are submitting to 
the Interim Committee and which I shall discuss later in some detail. They 
do, however, constitute a different approach. The proposals to Committee No. 1 
of the Security Council are intended to provide specific rules of procedure for 
the Security Council. The proposals to the Interim Committee on the other 
hand, are intended to grapple with the broader problem of the failure of the 
Security Council to function with maximum effectiveness. In some instances, 
it may turn out that the General Assembly recommendations can best be imple- 
mented through rules of procedure. However, there are other alternatives. 
The United States proposals in the Interim Committee are directed chiefly to 
the objectives to be attained rather than to a detailed recommendation for im- 
plementation of the objectives. 

In regard to the last paragraph of the General Assembly resolution relating to 
consultations among the permanent members of the Security Council, I believe 
I should report that consultations have taken place among the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council on the problem of the veto since our last meeting 
on this subject. The consultations have not as yet produced tangible results. 
The United States is prepared to continue such consultations as necessary in the 
attempt, to secure agreement on measures which will improve the functioning of 
the Security Council. 

The United States, on March 11, in response to the request contained in the 
Interim Committee resolution of January 9 submitted to the Interim Committee 
proposals on this subject. It is my intention, at this time, to limit my remarks 
to the purposes of the United States proposals and to the general point of view 
which has given rise to the proposals, reserving my comments on the technical 
aspects until a later time. 

The United States considers the problem of voting in the Security Council 
to be one of the greatest consequence and importance to the success of the 
United Nations. The Secretary of State in his address to the General Assembly 
last September stated: ‘The exercise of the veto power in the Security Council 
has the greatest bearing on the success and vitality of the United Na- 
tions * * *. The abuse of the right of unanimity has prevented the Security 
Council from fulfilling its true functions. That has been especially true in cases 
arising under chapter VI and in the admission of new members.” As the Sec- 
retary went on to point out, we had reluctantly come to the conclusion that the 
most practical method for improving this situation would be through liberaliza- 
tion of the voting procedure in the Security Council. 

Different ways have been suggested for obtaining this objective. There are 
before the Committee proposals of Argentina and of New Zealand which suggest 
that the way to accomplish the objective is by amending the Charter. The United 
States suggests a different method. We do not believe that there is a short cut 
to peace. The amendment of the Charter, as everyone recognizes, requires the 
concurring votes of the permanent members of the Security Council and pro- 
posals for amendments thus do not avoid the necessity for the unanimity which 
‘hose votes would record. The proposals of the United States are advanced in 
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the conviction that they suggest the most practical method for moving toward 
the objective of liberalizing the voting procedure in the Security Council. 

The United States recognizes the basic importance of a genuine unanimity 
among the permanent members if the Security Council and in fact if the entire 
United Nations are to achieve its maximum success. The United States also 
recognizes that in connection with the most important decisions of the Security 
Council such as those for enforcement action under chapter VII of the Charter, 
a voting formula requiring unanimity among the permanent members is a neces- 
sity and corresponds to the political realities of the international situation. This 
was well pointed out by Ambassador Austin in his statement to the General 
Assembly as far back as October 30, 1946: 

“The principle of unanimity of the great powers has from the first—and by 
general agreement—been limited in its application as a voting procedure to 
matters essential to the maintenance of international peace and security. The 
Charter requires unanimity of the major powers only in substantive decisions 
by the Security Council. There is no requirement for unanimity in the Assembly, 
in the Economic and Social Council and in the Trusteeship Council * * * 

“This does not mean that unanimity or the closest possible approximation to 
it is not to be desired and striven for in all these organs. It means only that 
it was not deemed essential to apply the principle to the voting procedures. 

“Those organs and agencies do not have the power to enforce the law. That 
power rests with the Security Council and that is the reason why the members 
of the United Nations appled the principle of unanimity to the voting procedures 
of the Security Council and not to the voting procedures in any of the other 
institutions of the United Nations. 

“The large nations that are permanent members of the Council possess the 
power to keep peace in the world—to enforce observance of the law. The Charter 
does not give them that power. It recognizes that power and places obligations 
upon these nations to use that power in accordance with the law.” 

The United States continues to adhere to the viewpoint which Ambassador 
Austin expressed so forcefully more than 2 years ago. The proposals of the 
United States suggest 31 separate items which come up in a study of the veto. 
The proposals of China, the United Kingdom and New Zealand suggest still 
others and additional ones may be raised in the course of our discussion. I 
agree that the study of those items will necessarily be a technical study. The 
problem is a technical one. There is no simple formula which can be applied as 
a “cure-all” and which will automatically result in the liberalization of the 
voting procedure and immediate improvement in the effectiveness of the Security 
Council. The United States feels that progress can best be achieved in the 
General Assembly through careful study. To quote Mr. Dulles concerning the 
nature of the study: “It is not a study which is designed to produce any pre- 
determined result or to produce any specific diminution of the veto power, but 
it is a study of the problem to the end that the General Assembly next year will 
be able to approach this problem with more light and less heat than was the 
case at the last General Assembly. We felt that a good deal of violence and 
antagonism which marked the discussions in the General Assemblies both in 1946 
and 1947 was largely due to the fact that the problem had not been adequately 
studied and its difficulties adequately perceived.” 

{The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

To come to the specific United States proposals, the United States first sug- 
gests that the Interim Committee should study the categories of decisions which 
the Security Council is required to make in carrying out the functions entrusted 
to it under the Charter and the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
and should report to the General Assembly those categories of decisions which 
in its judgment, in order to insure the effective exercise by the Security Council 
of its responsibilities under the Charter, should be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members of the Security Council. 

It is apparent from the resolution of November 21 that in giving the Interim 
Committee this task the General Assembly was exercising its power “to make 
recommendations relating to the powers and functions of any organs of the 
United Nations (art. 10 of the Charter).” It therefore seemed most appro- 
priate to us that the study in the Interim Committee should deal primarily w th 
the functioning of the Security Council and that the Interim Committee con- 
clusions and the General Assembly recommendations should be directed to the 
desired result; namely, to the liberalization of voting procedures in connection 
with those decisions of the Security Council where such liberalization is most 
likely in fact to result in the improved operation of the Council. 
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The United States proposal goes on to recommend that the General Assembly 
accept the conclusions which the Interim Committee may reach on this subject 
and “that the General Assembly as a first step recommend to the permanent 
members of the Security Council that they mutually agree that such voting 
procedures be followed and that steps be taken to make their agreement effec- 
tive.” We recognize that after the General Assembly has made recommendations 
for liberalization of the voting procedures, the task of accomplishing such liber- 
alization may be a difficult one. The most effective way of securing improvement 
in the operations of the Security Council would be through agreement of the 
permanent members. Mr. Dulles stated this to the First Committee of the 
General Assembly and Ambassador Austin repeated the statement before this 
committee on January 9. “We realize that without such agreement, it will be 
difficult to accomplish great practical results. Charter amendment requires 
the approval of all five. It may perhaps prove possible to get agreemenr on 
certain Charter amendments and certainly there is an important area in wnicn 
existing procedures could be liberalized without alteration of article 27.” 

We believe that the permanent members will all give great weight to whatever 
recommendations may be made by the General Assembly on this subject and 
we are therefore proposing that the General Assembly recommend to the perma- 
nent members that they mutually agree to follow the voting procedure recom- 
mended by the General Assembly and to take steps to make their agreement 
effective. 

We have submitted a list of Security Council decisions which in our view 
should as a matter of principle be made by any seven members of the Security 
Council; in other words, where there should be no veto. I shall not comment 
in detail at this time on this list. It suffices to say that a number of these de- 
cisions are well established as procedural in the practice of the Security Council 
and that in other instances a voting procedure not involving the veto is pre- 
scribed by the Charter. However, the list of categories of decisions also includes 
a number of decisions where either no precedent as to voting procedure has as 
yet been established in the Security Council or where under existing practice 
of the Council, a negative vote by a permanent member has been considered a 
vote. It would perhaps be appropriate to note at this time two or three of the 
more important of these decisions where we firmly believe that the voting pro- 
cedure should be liberalized. 

|The two following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

In the first place, there is the question of applications for membership. This 
is item 1 on our list. Ten of the twenty-three vetoes in the Security Council 
have related to membership problems. This is not the time or place for recrimi- 
nations but I would be less than frank if I failed to point to the most flagrant 
example of the abuse of the veto, the veto of Italy's membership application by 
the Soviet Union not once but two times. This was done in the face of over- 
whelming support for Italy’s application in the Security Council and later in 
the General Assembly. This leads inescapably to the conclusion that the Soviet 
vetoes of the Italian United Nations membership application can be interpreted 
only as an expression of lack of friendship of the Soviet Union for the people 
of Italy. A way must be found to make such an injustice impossible. The 
Italian people must not be denied the right of United Nations membership which 
they so richly deserve. It should be noted that one phase of the membership 
problem has been referred by the General Assembly to the International Court 
of Justice for an advisory opinion. The Court’s opinion, when it is given, should 
be of assistance in this study. 

We have also suggested the elimination of the veto in connection with most 
of the decisions of the Security Council arising under chapter VI which relates 
to the pacific settlement of disputes. The Secretary of State in his address 
to the General Assembly indicated that the United States would be willing to 
accept the restriction or elimination of the veto in connection with all decisions 
under chapter VI. We have not, however, at this time suggested its elimination 
in connection with the Security Council’s authority under article 37 (2) to 
recommend terms of settlement of disputes. While the United States would be 
willing to accept the elimination of the veto in connection with the Security 
Council’s recommendations under article 37 (2), nevertheless, as was pointed 
out by Mr. Dulles to the First Committee of the General Assembly in his state- 
ment of November 18, this provision raises certain special problems. Therefore. 
pending further study, by the Interim Committee, the United States did not 
include this provision in its list. 
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We are also suggesting that the veto should never be utilized to prevent the 
Security Council from obtaining assistance from other organs of the United 
Nations; the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. We believe that the firm establishment of this principle 
would result in greater coordination of the work of the various organs of the 
United Nations and would be of great assistance to the Security Council. 

It should be emphasized that the list of categories of Security Council deci- 
sions which the United States proposes should be made by affirmative vote of 
seven members, is strictly a provisional list. The United States hopes that the 
Interim Committee will study not only these categories of decisions but all 
eategories of decisions which the Security Council must make. The creation of 
a subcommittee would seem to be useful for this purpose. It may develop in 
the course of the study that there are a number of other decisions where the 
effective functioning of the Security Council would be furthered through estab- 
lishment of voting procedures not requiring the concurrence of the permanent 
members. The United States is entering into this study in the Interim Com- 
mittee with an open mind and without any preconceived judgment as to the 
conclusions that should emerge from the Interim Committee. 

The second part of the United States proposal relates to consultation among 
permanent members. The United States suggests that the “Interim Committee 
should recommend to the General Assembly that in order to improve the func- 
tioning of the Security Council, the General Assembly recommend to the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council that whenever feasible, consultations 
should take place among them concerning important decisions to be taken by 
the Security Council.” Even in the event of substantial liberalization of voting 
procedures, as is contemplated in the first part of the United States proposal. 
it is still desirable that there should be agreement and there will be many 
decisions of the Security Council which require agreement among the permanent 
members. Consultations on such decisions, and also on some important decisions 
not requiring unanimity, should take place whenever feasible; that is, whenever 
they are likely to produce constructive results. We believe that there is likely 
to be agreement on the desirability of such consultations. The General Assembly 
resolution of December 15, 1946, “requests the permanent members in consulta- 
tion with one another, to insure that the use of the special voting privilege does 
not impede the Security Council in reaching decisions promptly.” The General 
Assembly resolution of November 21, 1947, requests consultations among the 
permanent members on the problem of voting. The United States proposal 
goes somewhat further than either of the previous General Assembly resolutions 
but goes no further than the statements of the permanent members themselves. 
All of the permanent members have stated in the General Assembly that such 
consultations are desirable. We believe that the second part of our proposal 
complements the first part and that its adoption will assist the Security Council 
in effectively performing its functions. 

In conclusion, we sincerely hope that the studies in this Committee will 
result in a fuller understanding of this extremely difficult and technical sub- 
ject; and that as a result of this study, this Committee will reach enlightened 
and constructive conclusions that have the support of the overwhelming force 
of world opinion. If those conclusions are converted into realities through their 
adoption in practice, the United Nations will be a more effective instrument for 
the aecomplishment of its great purposes. 


VANDENBERG RESOLUTION 


Whereas peace with justice and the defense of human rights and fundamental 
freedom require international cooperation through more effective use of the 
United Nations; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate reaffirm the policy of the United States to achieve 
international peace and security through the United Nations, so that armed 
force shall not be used except in the common interest and that the President 
be advised of the sense of the Senate that this Government by constitutional 
process should particularly pursue the following objectives within the United 
Nations Charter : 

{The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

(1) Voluntary agreement to remove the veto from all questions involving 
pacific settlements of international disputes and situations, and from the 
admission of new members, 
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(2) Progressive development of regional and other collective arrangements 
for individual and collective self-defense in accordance with the purposes, prin- 
ciples, and provisions of the Charter. 

(3) Association of the United States by constitutional process with such 
regional and other collective arrangements as are based on continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid and as affects its national security. 

(4) Contributing to the maintenance of peace by making clear its determi- 
nation to exercise the right of individual or collective self-defense under article 
51 should any armed attack occur affecting its national security. 

(5) Maximum efforts to obtain agreement to provide the United Nations with 
armed forces as provided by the Charter, and to obtain agreement among member 
nations upon universal regulation and reduction of armaments under adequate 
and dependable guaranties against violation. 

(6) If necessary, after adequate effort toward strengthening the United Na- 
tions, review of the Charter at an appropriate time by a general conference 
called under article 109, or by the General Assembly. 





GENERAL MARSHALL’S MAY 1948 





TELEGRAM, 








18, 





Ambassador Avustrx. Now came the second relationship, in which 
I call attention to the following correspondence, because it is a part 
of the truth. It is a telegram from General Marshall to me dated 
May 18, 1948. 

Senator Smirnu of New Jer sey. I am not quite clear what you mean 
by the “second relationship.” 

Ambassador Austin. On the list that I have given you of appoint- 
ments, in which Dr. Jessup served with me. This proves that I was 
asked, in advance, about the 1 adinert of Dr. oa and that I 
assented to it with eagerness. eading 


Eyes alone for Ambassador Austin from Rusk, signed Marshall. 








Department is very much concerned about possibility of further delay in 
Participation Act amendment because of House Foreign Affairs Committee desire 
to lump together several bills in omnibus legislation. In an effort to find your 
immediate assistance in Security Council we suggest that Philip Jessup be named 
as Herschel Johnson’s successor. Jessup would not be available beyond February 
of next year, hence this appointment could only be temporary. Appointment 
would also be without prejudice to permanent appointments to be made under 
amended Participation Act. Department continues to approve your suggestion 
of Ross as the “additional deputy” provided in that act. I believe you will agree 
that Jessup has done a first-class job in the Interim Committee and in special 
session, sometimes under most difficult circumstances. Nevertheless Department 
does not wish to send his name forward without your consideration and any 
comments which you might wish to make on the suggestion. 

If you agree, Jessup’s name can go forward within the next few hours. 


That is signed “Marshall, Secret.” That is the first time, I think, 
that has come to notice. I do not think it requires any release. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Was General Marshall at that time Secretary 
of State? 

Ambassador Austin. Secretary of State. 

I replied May 19: 
Eyes only for Rusk from Austria. 

Re Deptel 313— 
the number this bears, which I just read— 

Philip Jessup eminently qualified. Would be glad to have him succeed Herschel 
Johnson. 

AUSTIN. 
Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That was in 1948? 
Ambassador Austin. In 1948, May 18 and 19. That is No 
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JESSUP’S HANDLING OF PALESTINE CASE 


We come now to another matter that Dr. Jessup handled, and that 
is the Palestine case. I introduced a resolution April 1, 1948, which 
resulted in the special session of the General Assembly to consider 
the Palestine case, and that General Assembly commenced on April 
16, 1948, and the delegates to it were myself as Chairman, Ambassador 
Sayre, and Dr. Jessup. You see the number was small because it was 
intended to be handled just as one affair. Alternate representatives 
were Mr. Dean Rusk, then Director of the Office of United Nations 
Affairs, Department of State, and Mr. John C. Ross. 

Now, remember, until this appointment to the special mission of the 
General Assembly, Dr. Jessup’s position in the mission had been that 
of Deputy United States Representative on the Interim Committee. 
This is the No. 2 relationship. 


JESSUP CONFIRMATION, JUNE 1, 1948 


He was confirmed as Deputy United States Representative on the 
Security Council on June 1, 1948. This is important, because the 
Security Council was meeting at the same time as that special meeting 
of the General Assembly. It is also important because this is a critical 
date. The British mandate over Palestine ended on May 15. I had 
no deputy on the Security Council up to that time. I had to attend 
all its meetings. Consequently, as you can realize the load was very 
heavy on Ambassador Sayre and Dr, Jessup to carry forward the work 
of the Assembly. 

After his confirmation on June 1, Dr. Jessup succeeded me in the 
Security Council’s active efforts to stop the fighting in Palestine. On 
April 20, I placed before the Political and Security Committee, that 
we call committee No. 1, the United States proposal in the form of 
a working paper entitled “Draft Trusteeship Agreement for Pales- 
tine.” 

That paper embodied the principles which the United States had 
put forward for discussion earlier in informal meetings of members 
of the Security Council for which the Soviet and Ukrainian members 
of the Council abstained. In the days that followed it became evident 
that the necessary two-thirds majority of the delegation present and 
voting could not be mustered in support of any temporary truce trus- 
teeship proposal for Palestine. Faced with this and the additional 
fact that the British mandate was expiring at midnight on May 14, 
the United States threw its support by a resolution which confirmed 
the General Assembly’s support of the Security Council’s efforts to 
secure a truce in Palestine and persons to cooperate in making effective 
that truce, establish the Office of United Nations Mediator for Pales- 
tine. The position of the United States was expressed by Dr. Jessup 
in committee No. 1 on Thursday, May 13, in a speech which is attached. 

I need not take your time with rest of that statement. I will save 
your time and strength by filing here Dr. Jessup’s statement, which is 
marked similarly for your aid. 
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(The statement referred is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JESSUP, POLITICAL AND SECURITY COMMITTEE, 
May 13, 1948 


Mr. Chairman, this special session of the General Assembly has grappled with 
the problems of the future Government of Palestine for the past 4 weeks. During 
these weeks, we have exhausted every effort to find at this time a peaceful 
solution of the problem which would commend itself to the necessary majority 
of the General Assembly and to the Jews and Arabs of Palestine. 

In our debates we have had the benefit of the long experience of the mandatory 
power as expressed in statements made by representatives of the United 
Kingdom Government. 

We have heard again the well-known arguments of representatives of the 
Arab Higher Committee, supported by the Arab states, in favor of a Palestinian 
state in Palestine. 

We have heard reiterated the arguments of the Jewish Agency in support of 
its claim for statehood. 

On the basis of the working paper presented by the United States in an effort 
to facilitate our efforts, we have considered in detail the possibility of a tempo- 
rary trusteeship for Palestine, pending the development of a solution on which 
the parties can agree. 

On the basis of suggestions made by the representatives of the mandatory 
government and on the basis of a working paper prepared by our distinguished 
Rapporteur and Delegate of Norway, Mr. Finn Moe, we have considered in 
subcommittee 9 detailed proposals for a number of minimum, practical steps 
that might be taken now, but we have heard exception taken to these proposals 
by the representatives of both the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee. 


TEN 





FACTS APPARENT 


A number of simple facts have emerged from our discussions. 
(1) It has not been possible for us in the time at our disposal to devise a 
peaceful solution of this problem acceptable to both the principal parties. 

(2) The representatives of the Jewish Agency, supported by a number of 
members of the United Nations, will not agree to any solution of the Palestine 
prohjem which fails to guarantee the establishment of a Jewish state. 

(3) The representatives of the Arab Higher Committee, also supported by 
a number of members of the United Nations, will not agree to any solution which 
might result in the establishment of a Jewish state. 

(4) No proposal has been made which would provide the means of carrying 
out the resolution of November 29 by peaceful means. 

(5) No proposal has been made which would permit the implementation of 
the resolution of November 29 by use of United Nations forces. 


TRUSTEES HIP 





SUPPORT LACKING 


(6) The fair and equitable character of the United States suggestion, that 
a temporary trusteeship be established without prejudice to the rights, claims, 
and interests of the parties or the character of the eventual political settle- 
ment has commended itself to many members of the committee, 

(7) It is clear, however, that neither Jew nor Arab is willing to make, for 
a temporary period, the necessary sacrifice of partisan interest to permit a 
trusteeship to operate effectively. 

(S) It is likewise clear that, in the absence of the necessary minimum of 
agreement between the parties, sufficient armed forces would be essential to 
any trusteeship plan to preserve internal order and the security and territorial 
integrity of the country. 

(9) The United States offered to participate in contributing its fair share 
of the forces that might be required for this purpose and approached certain 
other governments which we felt might have a similar interest—but these gov- 
ernments were not in a position to participate. 

(10) Meanwhile, the United Kingdom Government, despite the inability of 
the United Nations thus far to find a peaceful solution of the problem, will lay 
down its mandate at midnight Friday, or 6 o'clock tomorrow afternoon, New 
York time. 
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WHAT ACTION CAN THE U. TAKE? 


These facts suggest one question. 

In the situation which will confront the world within the next 24 hours is 
there any action which the United Nations can usefully take? 

I have no hesitation, Mr. Chairman, in giving a strong affirmative answer to 
this question. There is a great deal that the United Nations can do, not only 
in the few hours remaining at our disposal before 6 o'clock tomorrow afternoon, 
but thereafter for as long as may be necessary, until, with the assistance of the 
United Nations, the two principal communities of Palestine shall have agreed, 
as I know they will agree, in due time, on the future government of their country. 

We must first of all, Mr. Chairman, consider the nature of the situation which 
confronts us. 


JEWS AND ARABS REJECT PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


The Jewish and Arab communities of Palestine have rejected all efforts made 
by a number of governments as well as by the United Nations to find a way of 
settling their differences by peaceful means. 

{The two following paragraplis were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

It is the view of the United States as expressed by Ambassador Austin in the 
Security Council on February 24 that the United Nations does not have any 
Charter-conferred power to impose a political decision against the will of the 
people concerned. It is equally clear, however, that the Securiy Council has the 
unquestioned right to use its powers under chapter VII for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

Although we anticipate developments of the most disturbing character jin 
Palestine within the next few hours, it is not possible on the basis of the in- 
formation now in hand to determine whether or not a threat to international 
peace will exist in that country after May 15 and consequently whether force or 
other measures short of force May be required to deal with such a threat. 


TRUCE EFFORTS PRESSED 


Meanwhile, the efforts which have been made by the Security Council, acting 
through its Truce Commission, to bring about the cessation of hostilities in 
Palestine and prevent the oubreak of widespread hostilities on a devastating 
scale, have been pursued with great diligence. 

In the course of its work as a member of the Truce Commission, and as a 
result of intensive although informal discussions with representatives of the 
Jewish and Arab communities, the United States has formulated proposed 
articles of truce for Palestine. 

if our Belgian and French colleagues have no objection, and with your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, I should like now to bring to the attention of this com- 
mittee these articles of truce. 

1 should like to make clear that these truce terms do not represent any last- 
minute effort presented to the parties in the nature of an ultimatum. On the 
contrary, they reflect weeks of intensive discussion with representatives both of 
the Jews and Arabs here in New York and in Palestine. They are without ques- 
tion, in the opinion of my Government, fair and equitable terms which do not 
prejudice the rights, claims, or interests of either party, or the character of the 
eventual political settlement. Had they been accepted by the parties they would 
have put an end to current hostilities; they would have prevented the outbreak 
of conflict amounting to open warfare in Palestine: they would have provided 
an opportunity for the cooling of emotions; and, above all, they would have 
provided the General Assembiy and the parties with an opportunity to consider 
the problem of the future government of Palestine in a spirit of calm deliberation. 


ARTICLES OF TRUCE FOR PALESTINI 
Preamble 
The Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
following Articles of Truce for Palestine effective midnight, May 12 
and accept responsibility for insuring compliance by the Arab and Jewish 
munities of Palestine therewith. 
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Article 1 wi 
All military or para-military activities, except police functions authorized by tir 
the Security Council Truce Commission, as well as acts of violence, terrorism Tr 
and sabotage, shall cease immediately. of 
Artic 2 
Article 2 Al 
During the period of the truce, armed bands and fighting personnel, groups | 
and individuals, whatever their origin, shall not be brought into Palestine nor be to 
assisted or encouraged to enter Palestine. th 
Article 3 tie 
, ‘ : : inj 
During the period of the truce, weapons and war materials shall not be im- , 
ported into Palestine nor shall any assistance or encouragement be given to A? 
the importation into Palestine of such weapons and war materials. | 
Article 4 ws 
, . ; ; om . th 
Any person or group of persons found by the Security Council Truce Com- Th 
mission, after proper investigation, to have committed acts of violence, ter- Co 
rorism or sabotage contrary to the terms of this truce, shall be immediately ex- 
pelled from Palestine or placed in custody under arrangements to be made by ‘ 
the Security Council Truce Commission. wi 
Article 5 
: : . ° mm 
During the period of the truce, and without prejudice to the future govern- “9 
. . . . . *at o ‘ ’ 
mental structure of Palestine, existing Arab and Jewish authorities shall func- _ 
tion as Temporary Truce Regimes in the areas in which such authorities are 
now exercising control and shall accord full and equal rights to all inhabitants “+ 
in such areas. a 
i. 
Article 6 
During the period of the truce, and without prejudice to the future govern- Ceo 
mental structure of Palestine, no steps shall be taken by Arab or Jewish authori- of 
ties to proclaim a sovereign state in a part or all of Palestine or to seek inter- rl 
national recognition therefor. Be 
: fa 
Article 7 
During the period of the truce, the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish fo’ 
Agency for Palestine accept, as a matter of emergency, the authority of the of 
Security Council Truce Commission to arrange the necessary collaboration be- th 
tween Arab and Jewish authorities required for the maintenance of public order M: 
and essential public services. 
Article 8 
During the period of the truce, freedom of movement and communications shall Fi 
be accorded all persons and traflic throughout Palestine except as may be de- a 
clared by the Security Council Truce Commission to be in violation of the truce | 
° er : cue we 
or prejudicial to a final political settlement. t 
0 
Article 9 aL 
All persons displaced from their homes in Palestine by recent disorders shall 
be permitted to return to their homes and resume their normal occupations Wi 
unless the Security Council Truce Commission shall decide in specific cases that he 
such repatriation would jeopardize those truce arrangements, fc 
ro 
Article 10 
During the period of the truce, existing Arab and Jewish authorities shall ac 
continue to apply the existing laws of Palestine unless otherwise authorized by th 
the Security Council Truce Commission. to 
, fr 
Article 11 ad 
During the period of the truce, and without prejudice to future decisions 
on the question of immigration, the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine accept, as a matter of emergency, the authority of the 
Security Council Truce Commission to deal with the question of immigration 
into Palestine. or 
th 
Article 12 he 
All persons, groups, and organizations in Palestine pledge their maximum vo 





effort to preserve the Holy Places and to protect all activities connected there- 
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with; to this end the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine accept, as a matter of emergency, the authority of the Security Council 
Truce Commission to establish special security arrangements for the protection 
of the City of Jerusalem and of the Holy Places. 


Article 13 


The Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine undertake 
to participate in the establishment of a Palestine Truce Council, composed of 
three representatives of each, to effect the joint action necessary for the execu- 
tion of this truce and to assist the Security Council Truce Commission in carry- 
ing out its functions. 

Article 14 

This truce shall remain effective for three months, and thereafter unless either 
the Arab Higher Committee or the Jewish Agency for Palestine gives at least 
thirty days notice of termination to the Security Council Truce Commission. 
The Security Council Truce Commission shall immediately notify the Security 
Council of the receipt by it of any such notice of termination. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I think it might be helpful to the Committee to 
review the most important developments which have led to the present situation 
with regard to the truce. 

Following the passage of the resolution of the General Assembly of November 
29, last, the United States attempted by diplomatic means to urge a moderate 
attitude upon the interested parties in order that a peaceful implementation 
of the plan for partition with economic union might be possible. 

On February 16 the Palestine Commission referred to the Security Council 
“the problem of providing the armed assistance which alone would enable the 
Commission to discharge its responsibilites upon the termination of the Mandate.” 

On February 25, the United States introduced a resolution in the Security 
Council, the first paragraph of which provided for the acceptance by the Council 
of the General Assembly’s requests for implementing the November 29 resolution. 
This proposal failed to receive the necessary support. Only five countries— 
Belgium, France, Ukraine, Soviet Union, and the United States—voted in 
favor of it. 


The other two paragraphs of the American resolution, as amended, provided 
for consultation by the Permanent Members of the Council with representatives 
of the Jewish Agency, the Arab Higher Committee, the Mandatory Power, and 
the Palestine Commission. These were accepted by the Security Council on 
March 5. 


FIVE-POWER TALKS POSED DILEMMA 


During the ensuing 10-day period of intensive consultation, two facts emerged: 
First, that the Palestine Commission, the Mandatory Power, the Jewish Agency, 
and the Arab Higher Committee all believed that the partition plan could not 
be implemented by pacific means ; Second, that the five permanent members failed 
to find that the situation in Palestine constituted a threat to international peace 
and security. 

As the result of these consultations, my Government felt the United Nations 
was faced by a most serious dilemma. One course, the easy course, would have 
been to do nothing. We and other members of the Security Council could have 
floated for a brief while on the stream of history and then foundered on the 
rock of Palestinian intransigence. 

The other course was more difficult. It was to take immediate and direct 
action to maintain the primary objective of the United Nations—peace. We 
thought that action to keep the peace should, however, be without prejudice 
to the eventual solution of the Palestine problem and should leave the parties 
free—except that they were bound to keep the peace—to work out an eventual 
adjustment of their profound differences. 


UNITED STATES URGED STEPS TO KEEP THE PEACE 


Consequently my Government decided to take affirmative steps in concert with 
other Members of the United Nations to prevent the Palestine question from 
threatening the peace of an important area of the world. On March 19, Am- 
bassador Austin, the United States Representative in the Security Council, ad- 
vocated that a truce be arranged between the parties and that consequent upon 
this truce a temporary trusteeship be established for Palestine which would pro- 
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vide a framework of government for that much-troubled land pending the eventual 
working out of a peaceful solution by which both the Jews and Arabs of Pales- 
tine could abide. 

The position enunciated by Ambassador Austin on March 19 was immediately 
reiterated by Secretary Marshall the following day. 

To the authority of the words spoken by Ambassador Austin and Secretary 
Marshall were added those of President Truman on March 25. The President 
said: “These dangers [to the peace of this Nation and of the world] are im- 
minent. Responsible governments in the United Nations cannot face this pro- 
spect without acting promptly to prevent it. The United States has proposed to 
the Security Council a temporary United Nations trusteeship for Palestine to 
provide a government to keep the peace. Such a trusteeship was proposed only 
after we had exhausted every effort to find a way to carry out partition by peace- 
ful means * * #* 

“If we are to avert tragedy in Palestine an immediate truce must be reached 
between the Arabs and Jews of that country.” 
CHARTER BASIS SOUGHT 


FOR PROVISIONAL REGIME 





On April 1, the Security Council, faced with the persistent determination 
of the United Kingdom to terminate its mandate for Palestine in less than 2 
months’ time, by unanimous vote adopted a resolution calling upon the parties 
to observe a truce. At the same time, the Security Council approved a United 
States proposal that the Secretary-General be requested to call this special 
session of the General Assembly for the purpose of considering the future 
Government of Palestine. 

It was our view that a provisional regime for Palestine should be established 
which would be based firmly on the Charter and succeed the mandatory power 
as the duly constituted authority in Palestine after May 15. 

On April 17 the Council approved a proposal to make the truce resolution more 
effective, and on April 23 established a Truce Commission to work in Palestine 
itself in an effort to acomplish a cease-fire, a cessation of hostilities, and a 
military and political stand-still pending the Assembly's deliberations on an 
interim arrangement for Palestine. 











STAND-STILL SOUGHT THROUGH TRUSTEESHIP 





Qn April 20, Ambassador Austin said in this committee: “We do not suggest 
a temporary trusteeship as a substitute for the plan of partition with economic 
union or for any other solution of the Palestine problem which may be agreed 
upon by the Jews and Arabs of that country. We consider it an emergency mea 
sure to ensure public order and the maintenance of public services. The truce 
and trusteeship together envisage a military and political stand-still to save 
human life and to make possible further negotiations on a final political settle 
ment. As we see it, the truce and trusteeship would be entirely without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or positions of the parties or to the character of the eventual 
political settlement.” 

In laying our trusteeship working paper before the committee, Ambassador 
Austin also made it clear that the United States, as a responsible member of 
the United Nations, was prepared, if other Governments would join with it, to 
provide its fair share of the armed forces which might be necesary to make 
such a temporary trusteeship effective. 

We have envisaged truce as prerequisite to trusteeship. In other words, there 
should be that essential which thus far, I regret to say, has been lacking in the 
Palestine situation: agreement between the two pricipal communities of that 
country not to fly at each other’s throats but rather to refrain from internecine 
warfare while the healing passage of time should cool hot blood and permit 
Wiser counsels to prevail. 


PALESTINE 





TRUCE TALKS FRUITLESS 
As a mé@mber of the Truce Commission, we initiated informal conversations 
with representatives of the Jewish agency and the Arab higher committee here 
in New York in April. These informal conversations led to concrete proposals 
of possible articles of truce which might have formed a modus vivendi between 
the parties. In the first place they would give effect to the Security Council's 
resolution of April 17 in accomplishing a cease-fire and the cessation of hos 
tilities in Palestine. In the second place, they would provide the seed bed in 
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which the germ of eventual permanent agreement could be implanted and might 
grow. 

There were occasions during this informal endeavor when we hoped that 
agreement might be reached between the Jews and Arabs of Palestine. But 
negotiations were slow and communications with the Middle East difficult. 

About 10 days ago we thought the prospects of agreement might be enhanced 
if representatives of the Arabs and Jews of Palestine, of the Arab Governments, 
and of the Security Council Truce Commission could fly to Palestine itself to 
work out, on the territory of the Holy Land, agreed terms of truce. 

Ten-day cease-fire plan rejected 

To provide a breathing space for this endeavor it was suggested that there 
be an immediate and unconditional cease-fire for 10 days, beginning May 5; that 
the special session defer any final action for 10 days while the truce terms were 
being negotiated, and that the mandatory power extend its administrative re- 
sponsibility in Palestine for 10 days in order that the special session should 
have time after the truce was negotiated to work out a provisional governmental 
arrangement for Palestine. The President of the United States offered to send 
such a peace-making party to Palestine immediately in an American plane. 

With deep regret we learned on May 4 that the Jewish Agency could not accept 
this proposal, nor was it accepted by the mandatory power, the Arab higher com- 
mittee, or the Arab states. 

We were disheartened but we did not give up hope. The United States dele- 
gation continued its conversations in New York with representatives of the 
parties concerned. 

These activities, naturally, were carried on by us in consultation with repre- 
sentatives in New York of the other members of the Truce Commission and of 
the mandatory power. 

At the end of last week perfected terms of truce were again submitted to the 
Arabs and Jews of Palestine and there was hope that some basis of agreement 
might be found. As I have indicated, however, these terms have not yet been 
accepted by either party. 

Jerusalem a special problem 


After an exhaustive debate, dealing with all aspects of the Palestinian problem, 
and a very detailed discussion of the United States working paper on trustee- 
ship, this committee on May 4 established a subcommittee to formulate a pro- 
posal for a provisional regime for Palestine. 

Meanwhile, on the recommendation of this committee the General Assembly 
asked the Trusteeship Council to study and submit suitable measures for the 
protection of the City of Jerusalem and its inhabitants. The General Assembly 
has considered and approved a recommendation from the Trusteeship Council in 
this regard, and this committee has before it now a report from Subcommittee 10 
proposing further measures. 

In Subcommittee 9 we have followed with the closest attention the develop- 
ment of a series of ideas which lead toward a large measure of agreement. As 
the discussions in the subcommittee began, the United States made it clear that 
it felt that this committee itself had explored thoroughly the United States work- 
ing paper which embodied a trusteeship suggestion. Other possible solutions 
of the problem had been suggested in the First Committee but had not been as 
thoroughly explored. The United States welcomed, therefore, the opportunity 
for the more ample development of other approaches which the friendly infor- 
ality of subcommittee discussions facilitated. 

(nited States proposal reflects committee sentiment 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I feel that we should express warmest grat- 
itude to our rapporteur, Mr. Moe, for his contribution in the subcommittee of an 
excellent working paper incorporating various suggestions which had been 
raised for discussion. 

When these discussions reached a point where the general trend of thought 
seemed to be leading to a common conclusion, the United States drafted a pro- 
posal and submitted it to the subcommittee this morning. 

This proposal is not a United States invention. It evolved out of the discus 

ions. It was a product of the processes of the General Assembly which afford to 
all of the peace-loving nations of the world an opportunity to meet an to ex- 
change views in order to reach an agreed solution of problems of international 
concern. 

|The three following sections were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 
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Meets two fundamental conditions 


The proposal of the United States is based on the need for satisfying two fun- 
damental conditions : 

1. Any proposal must be based upon the authority of the Charter. It would 
be inconceivable that the General Assembly should recommend any action which 
would not derive its authority from the Charter. 

2. The proposal must be practical; it must take into account developments 
in Palestine, the positions taken by the representatives of the two principal 
communities, the date set by the Mandatory Power for the termination of its 
authority in Palestine, the central importance of bringing about an end to conflict 
and the widest possible measure of agreement among members of the United 
Nations. 

The proposal which the United States submitted to the subcommittee and which 
is now before you is a simple one. In the interest of peace and unity of effort 
within the United Nations, the first paragraph of the resolution adds the great 
weight of the authority of the General Assembly to the continuing truce endeavors 
of the Security Council. It would add the voice of this great representative body 
in calling upon all governments, organizations and persons to cooperate in 
making such a truce effective. 

Mediation, the central purpose 

The second part of the United States proposal rests upon mediation. The 
course of events has inexorably driven us to choose mediation as the central 
theme of General Assembly action in this matter. The use of force to impose 
a solution is impossible. To disperse without adopting any plan to assist in the 
solution of the problem of Palestine is unthinkable. The role of mediation may 
not be dramatic, it may not be glamorous, it may not bring results overnight, but it 
is a procedure of unquestionable soundness, central to the whole theory of the 
Charter and, if supported by the great weight of opinion in this Assembly, should 
be an effective instrument for peace. 

The specific points in regard to which the United States draft resolution, as 
recommended by Subcommittee 9, suggests that United Nations good offices and 
mediation should be used are as follows: 

1. Arrangements for the operation of common services necessary to the safety 
and well being of the population of Palestine. 

2. Assurance of protection of the Holy Places, religious buildings and sites in 

*alestine. 

3. Promotion of agreement on the future government of Palestine. 

All three of these points have been discussed in the subcommittee and the pro- 
posals in regard to them measure up to the test of practical utility. 

U. N. mediator in Palestin provided 

We believe that the principle is more important than the mechanics, Duc 
mechanics cannot be overlooked. After full consideration of all possible pro- 
cedures, the United States has proposed that the general function of mediation 
should be exercised by a single individual to be designated as United Nations 
mediator in Palestine, and chosen by a committee of the General Assembly com- 
posed of representatives of China, France, the U. S. 8S. R., the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

This United Nations mediator in Palestine would serve not as the governor, 
not as the administrator of Palestine, but as the representative of the United 
Nations who would use his good offices with the local and community authorities 
with a view to the attainment of the objectives I have mentioned. 

In his person the United Nations mediator would symbolize the continuity of the 
efforts for peace which we confidently expect the General Assembly will make 
through the adoption of this resolution. It would thus be apparent that even 
when this special session closes, the General Assembly, through its representative, 
would not cease its efforts to bring the unhappy conflict to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 


Unity of U. N. action provided 

The proposal which we have made emphasizes that in its attempt to solve uu 
international problem of this kind the United Nations can operate as a unit. 
The proposal provides for cooperation with the Truce Commission appointed by 
the Security Council. The work of the Security Council and the work of the 
General Assembly should be parts of a single unified whole. Since the Genera! 
Assembly will not be in continuous session and since particular problems may 
arise after we adjourn, it is provided that this United Nations mediator in 
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*alestine shall conform his activities with such instructions as the Security 
Council may issue. The mediator would report regularly to the Security Council 
and, through the Secretary-General, to all members of the United Nations. 

In order to utilize other resources of the United Nations, it is specifically pro- 
vided that the mediator may invite the assistance and cooperation of appropriate 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, such as the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Similarly, it is provided that there should be continued cooperation with 
such bodies as the International Red Cross which has been rendering great serv- 
ice in Jerusalem during the past few weeks. 

Relationship to November 29 resolution 

It would be a mistake, we feel, if the General Assembly, while attempting to 
unify the efforts of the United Nations for peace in Palestine, should neglect 
to clarify a confusing situation. For this reason the United States proposed 
that the General Assembly should discharge the Palestine Commission from the 
further exercise of responsibility under the resolution of November 29. The 
Valestine Commission has labored hard and faithfully and the members of this 
Assembly are appreciative of the devoted service of the individuals composing 
wis Commission. The proposal we have made cannot in any way be considered 
a reflection on it or on its excellent work. 

I do not want to leave any misapprehension in the mind of any member of this 
‘ommittee concerning the implication of this action. 

United States position on partition 

The position of the United States with regard to the resolution of November 
“9 may be restated briefly in the following terms: 

1. The United States supported and voted for the plan of partition with eco- 
nomie union incorporated in the November 29 resolution ; 

2. Efforts to find a basis for agreement between the parties which would 
enable the terms of the November 29 resolution to be carried out by peaceful 
means were unavailing ; 

3. Diseussion in this committee has clearly revealed that the resolution 
cannot be implemented by force or by peaceful means; 

4. This special session has not found it possible to agree upon any definitive 
alternative for the future government of Palestine, or upon trusteeship, or upon 
any other form of provisional regime which could exercise authority in Palestine 
after May 15; 

5. While it is clear, in the light of present circumstances, that the plan for 
partition with economic union as envisaged in the November 29 resolution can- 
not be implemented, it is likewise clear that, pending further action by the 
General Assembly with regard to the future Government of Palestine, the resolu- 
tion of November 29, although it cannot be implemented, remains on the books 
as a recommendation. 


FE forts for solution must continue 

We have here striven together in this special session, honestly and anxioushy 
to find a solution for a problem which has defied solution for more than a quarter 
of a century. In the time at our disposal, we may perhaps have been too 
ambitious. 4 

If we have not succeeded in achieving the full range of our ambition or in 
accomplishing the full scope of our desire, we are none the less in a position 
io utilize the great power of the United Nations in our continuing efforts to 
find a solution. 

{|The remainder of the speech was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

The proposal before us is based on the firm conviction that peace in Palestine 
depends in the last analysis not upon force as the final arbiter but upon the 
processes of reconciliation. 

The success of our effort depends upon two factors. 

The first is unity within the organization in support of peace. 

The second is the willingness of the peoples of Palestine to apply to the 
inutual solution of their differences the principles, not only of our charter, but 
of the three great religions which look to Palestine as a holly land. 

UNANIMITY 


Senator Brewster. In an instance such as that, he was carrying 
out the general policy that had been outlined by the President and 
Secretary of State, implemented through you ? 
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Ambassador Austin. May I explain now? 

All these policies were considered very, very thoroughly in meetings 
of the staff of the United States, meetings with reference to the Secur- 
ity Council acts of which he has become, you see, my deputy ; ; meetings 
of the staff of the United States mission. Those meetings, sometimes, 
as I have said, had a large number present. They were attended by 
Dr. Jessup and other leading people in the mission, but also attended 
by our experts and advisers. Sometimes they were attended by people 
from the Department of State who came to give us special informa- 
tion about the questions, All these questions, therefore, represent a 
very thoroughly digested consideration of the policy of the United 
States. You may be sure that Dr. Jessup’s presentation here repre- 
sents his view, his attitude, as well as that of the United States. 

Senator Ray aERR., Do you mean that you always have complete 
unanimity ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. Just a minute, now. I want this correct. I 
cannot remember a single incident of lack of unanimity. Now partly 
that is due to the manner in which we handle our business. I preside 
always at these meetings, and it is well understood that we will not 
make a decision unless we can be unanimous, and we discussed for 
a long time, therefore. It becomes a matter of conviction and persua- 
sion to arrive at unanimity. But it is possible, as it is in any jury in 
Vermont, to have unanimous verdicts, and we do. We use the Ver- 
mont method in these conferences and staff meetings. 

Senator Brewster. That does not at all imply a veto power of an 
individual, though. 

Ambassador Austry. Oh, no. 

Senator Griterre. In that connection, Senator Austin, you have 
just stated that when these problems were before your group they 
were carefully explored, carefully discussed, and carefully digested 
withav iew to reac hing unanimity. When you reached that decision, 
that decision is not final, of course. It is submitted to the Executive 
department here in Washington and because a policy when they have 
approved it and issue a directive, is that correct ? 

Ambassador Austin. You understand it correctly. You have 
stated it correctly. 

Senator Fursricur. Mr. Chairman—— 








EXCHANGE OF VIEWS 


Senator SrarRKMAN. You want to ask several questions, I under- 
stand. Let me ask one question on this before you start on your 
questioning. 

Mr. Ambassador, of course it is not so much a case of the executive 
department telling the delegation what it shall do on a particular case 
as it is a matter of exchange of views, negotiation of any differences 
that may exist between the delegation and | the State Department, and 
a coming together of the minds; isn’t that true ? 

Ambassador Austin. That is true. One author who has observed 
that to be so has characterized it as a “developing partnership.” I do 
not regard that as an exact description of the relation. I have tried 
fo show vou that in moving we advance, We don’t move backward. 
We are going up the hill. We are undertaking to improve our meth- 
ods so as to give the most power and the most accuracy and wisdom 
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of these policies of the United States as expressed in the United 
Nations. 

Senator Sparkman. Isn’t it true that frequently a question will 
come up before the delegation in the United Nations and the State 
Department, before making any recommendation, will ask the dele- 
gation for its views? 

Ambassador Austin. Oh, yes. 

Senator SparKMAN. And isn’t it true that in other times the State 
Department will inform the delegation that certain questions may 
come up and will give information that comes in from the field, or 
will help or will make suggestions to the delegation ? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. I think that is a pretty good term, that “de- 
veloping partnership.” I know the truth of the statement that the 
Ambassador makes from my own experience there, working under 
him during the a General Assembly. 

Ambassador Austr. You can recall when we had a decided divi- 
sion in our staff conferences and we submitted the matter to the 
Department, we got a review and a revision of the policy ; can you not? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. I can recall many instances in which 
there were modifications, I will say. 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator SparkMan. At either end, so it is a gradually coming 
together of the minds as a result of negotiation, exchange of views, 
and presentation of information which one group may have and the 
other may not have. 

Ambassador Austrn. But we adhere to the Constitution, just the 
same. 

Senator SparKMAN. And is it not true that this is not peculiar to 
the United States? Is not that generally true throughout the United 
Nations? 

Ambassador Austin. Oh, yes. 

Senator SparKMAN. That they all are subject to instruction from 
their respective governments ? 

Ambassador AUSTIN. Oh, yes. We frequently have to spend lots 
of time because of the ad referendum nature of decisions that are 
temporarily made. Temporarily we come to some sort of temporary 
agreement, but they say, “Why, yes, but we have got to get this 
corroborated.” | 7 

Senator SpaRKMAN. And that isa recognition of the principle which 
[am sure we will continue to insist upon, namely, that the sovereignty 
remains in the individual government. 

Ambassador Austin. That is right; that is right. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, Senator Fulbright wants to ask some 
questions and they may not all bear upon matters that you have 
covered already. He has explained to me that he must take a 12 o’clock 
plane, and he has some questions he wants to get in at this time. 


A COTTON-PICKING CONTEST 


Senator Fursrieut. Mr, Chairman, I do want to point out for the 
record that unfortunately I have an engagement that has been stand- 
ing since last year. I canceled it last year and it is impossible for 
me to cancel it again. I regret very deeply having to leave before 
Ambassador Austin’s testimony is completed. 

89965—51——-28 
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Senator Sparkman. I may say that Senator Fulbright is going to 
a cotton-picking contest. I hope he wins. 
Senator Futsrieut. I am afraid I may not. I did not want to put 
that in the record. 
Senator SparkMAN. That won't hurt you in Arkansas. 
Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think we can make that idea bipar- 
tisan. I hope he wins also. 
Senator Futsrieut. At least in the cotton-picking contest. 
Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Yes. 








AMBASSADOR 





AUSTIN INDICATES NO JESSUP 
CAUSES 





AFFINITY FOR COMMUNIST 





Senator Futsrient. I would like to observe, because I had the good 
fortune to be associated in the Senate with Ambassador Austin for 
a short time, that I believe his long and distinguished career qualifies 
him as an expert on foreign relations, but even above that he is a man 

of unquestioned integrity and loyalty. I know of no man in whom his 
colleagues had greater confidence in his inherent honesty. 

I would like to ask one or two questions which I believe are perti- 
nent to this inquiry, which may not directly relate to specific matters 
that you have been discussing. I hope they are appropriate ques- 
tions. I believe they are. 

First, I would like to know, in your association, which has now been 
over a period of 3 or 4 years, with Dr. Jessup, have you had any 
reason to believe, from any of your contacts, that he has an unusual 
affinity for Communist causes ? 

Ambassador Austin. Why, no. Everything indicates to the con- 
trary. 

Senator Furericur. I think that is the basis of this thing. You 
know as well as we all do that there is room for honest difference of 
opinion on any of these subjects, but as to your judgment as to his 
inherent loyalty, and his motives that inspire any of the views which 
have come to your attention, you do not think that they have been 
motivated by any proclivity for Communist causes? 

Ambassador Austin. No. On the contrary, he is a powerful pro- 
tagonist for our institutions, for our liberty, for our high standards 
of the United States of Americ a, and he has, I think, been an entirely 
worthy carrier of that thought, and you will find in what I am sub- 
mitting here the proof of it. Men are known by their deeds and in all 
the time that he worked with me, and I with him, there wasn’t a mere 
diffused infection of disloyalty to the United States, of proclivity 
toward communism. 

Senator Futsricnr. Of course, Mr. Ambassador, you know I would 
not ask you that question except that that specific charge has been made 
before this committee, and in essence that is what this committee has 
to decide upon. 

In order to give a little perspective to this matter, I believe you were 
in the Senate in 1941, the date of Pearl Harbor, to 1945, and it was con- 
sidered quite proper and patriotic at that time to do a great many 
things we did then in the Senate and in our Government. We gave aid 
and comfort and assistance to Russia, herself, did we not ? 

Ambassador Austin. Oh, yes. I was a complainer about that for 
years in the Senate. You should know that. You know what a time 
we had there. What would it result in if we were now to turn on our 
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old friends of those days, in that great debate, and accuse them of 
being disloyal to the United States because of the views they held? 
Oh, no. 

Senator Futsricur. As an example, it has been alleged here that 
the implication has been drawn, or inferenrce has been drawn, by one 
of the witnesses that the sponsorship of a dinner in New York City 
by the Russian American Institute—which I believe the evidence shows 
was intended to promote better relationships with the Russians in 
1944, while we were allies in the war—raises a suspicion that Dr. 
Jessup was, as it is said, or had, an unusual affinity for Communist 
causes. Do you think that is a reasonable interpretation of such spon- 
soneiep Q 

Ambassador Austin. Well, of course, I do not. 

Senator Fursrient. It has also been alleged that because there was 
a coincidence prior to the attack by Germany on Russia, between the 
Communist line and the line of Dr. Jessup, which I may say was 
generally characterized as isolationist or noninterventionist, that that 
may show some aflinity, because they were the same. ‘They both were 
for nonintervention up until the attack. 

Do you think that has any bearing upon a man’s beliefs in this 
connection ¢ 

NO DISLOYALTY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Ambassador Avstrinx. Well, as reasonable men we view Dr. Jessup, 
the man, for what he actually does, what he actually has achieved, and 
for the objectives that he holds and devotes his life to. These little 
picayune things have to be considered in the whole great background. 


Something else: Don’t we have to consider many factors about 
the character of any man, not merely Dr. Jessup!’ Is he a Catholic? 
Ishea Protestant? Ishea Moslem? Ishea Hindu? Is hea Quaker? 
Oh, don’t you give any weight to these things at all when you size up 
a reason Why aman was an America Firster ¢ 

You know how I feel about those things. I didn’t condemn him 
because he was that. I certainly did not get any inference that he 
was disloyal to the United States or that he was pro-Communist. 


JESSUP’s ATTITUDE TOWARD ATOMIC CONTROL 


Senator Futsricgnr. You will recall, Mr. Ambassador, that sub- 
sequent to the dropping of the atomic bombs on Japan, there was a 
great deal of discussion and we had hearings, in which I participated 
in the Senate. A great deal of discussion throughout the country was 
held as to what should be done about this great new instrument. Dr. 
Jessup wrote a letter which has been offered to this committee as proof 
of his unusual affinity for Communist causes in which he advocated 
a year’s moratorium upon the production of atomic energy, or atomic 
bombs, at least, during which time the plant should be put on a stand- 
by basis, and that during that time we were to explore and to con- 
sider, in the United Nations Organization, any plan—he did not 
specify just the proposal he preferred there, but he and a number 
of other men were advancing the theory that pending or during this 
period we should in a sense hold down production; he suggested 
that fissionable materials that had to be produced in order to keep 
the plants in operation should be either dumped into the ocean or 
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returned to their—I believe it said “original condition,” or something 
on that order. The main idea was to have a moratorium for a year 
and take a look at this to see if we could find out something. 

Do you think that has any relevancy to a Communist inclination ? 

Ambassador Austin. No. 

Senator Futsricur. Do you think that that would be a reasonable 
thing for a man to do under those circumstances? The letter was 
written 4 months before the so-called Baruch proposal was made. 

Ambassador Austin. I do not think the project was reasonable. 
T do not agree with it and never did, but a man with the intelligence 
and initiative of Dr. Jessup will have ideas in a great crisis, and he 
will have the courage to express them, and it was perfectly like him 
to express these ideas, and just because they are different from mine 
I do not conclude that they indicate communism in his cosmos. 

Senator Futsrieur. I may say the record shows that shortly before 
that time, I believe, Mr. Harold Stassen made a proposal—I won’t 
quote the exact words—to the effect that the United Nations Charter 
might be amended to declare that the manufacture of atomic bombs 
be a crime against mankind. That happened, I think, in the fall of 
1945. This letter of Dr. Jessup’s was February 1946. You would 
not conclude from that that Mr. Stassen had any peculiar affinity for 
any such cause, would you ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. No. 

Senator Futerient. You would not read anything into it so far 
as a Communist inclination, would you? 

Ambassador Austin. No. 

Senator Futsricrr. Would you still feel that way even though at 
a later date the Soviet Government itself should recommend the 
outlawry of the atomic bomb? 

Ambassador Austrx. Well, now, you are asking a question that 
would eall for, it seems to me, more of a discussion than I feel I 
should take the time for. 

Senator Futsrient. I do not wish to go into the merits of the dis- 
cussion ; I only desire the coincidence of the view. 

Ambassador Austin. That doesn’t mean much. 

Senator Futsrient. That is all I was after. 

Ambassador Avustrn. They are likely to say things which are in 
setting that shows they are phony. There is no reality in them. 


RECOGNITION 





AS OPPOSED TO 






APPROVAL OF A REGIME 


Senator Fcrpricntr. There is one other point that bothered me a 
good deal. I haven’t been abroad recently. In 1948 I went to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union in Rome, and the group stopped in Spain. 
T had never been in Spain before. But this question of recognition 
and the maintenance of an Embassy in Spain was a very interesting 
one to our people there, and the point was made then, and of course 
it has been made often in the Senate, that during that period we had 
Ambassadors at Russia, in Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and why should we not recognize Spain? This question of 
recognition of a country seems to me a very difficult one and a subtle 
one to understand. It has been our traditional policy, has it not, that 
recognition does not connote approval of a regime in any country / 

Ambassador Avstrx. You are absolutely right. It is, of course, a 
political question that is exclusively in the judgment of the President 
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of the United States, he being the Chief Executive, and many, many 
reasons for recognition may exist and yet the President might find 
it unpolitical from the interest of the United States and of other 
countries with whom we hold friendly relations to make the 
recognition. 

Senator Fuisricut. I had understood that our traditional policy 
prior, we will say, to the great interest in these particular hearings, 
within the last few years, “has been that recognition as such was not 
influenced, nor did it mean that you approved of the particular 
government in the country at the time. This idea that such recogni- 
tion indicates approval is a rather recent growth in this country, 
is 1t not? 

Ambassador Avstix. Oh, I do not know. I do not know whether 
it has existed before or not. But I have not seen evidence that it 
is very strong now. 

Senator Futsrient. If that was in it, it would seem to me we would 
withdraw recognition of Russia, for example. None of us is very 
thoroughly in accord with the Russian Government at the montent, 
[ would gather from your own experience. 

Ambassador Austin. That is a different question, don’t you knov 
When you withdraw recognition, you may be doing something else. 

Senator Futrricnr. I do not think that is inconsistent with my 
point, namely, that the question of approval is not the determining 
factor. If it was we would withdraw. But there are very many 
considerations in each case that enter into a consideration of whether 
you grant it or withdraw. 

Ambassador Austin. I am sure you will feel satisfied with the 
opinion which I hold firmly, and that is that recognition or non- 
recognition is not proof of our acceptance of a government. 

Senator Fursrienr. | agree completely. I merely wanted your 
own statement. 

I say again I apologize for having to leave, but fortunately you have 
had enough experience in polities to know that sometimes there are 
such occasions that arise, in spite of the greatest reluctance, when you 
have to leave. 

I thank you. 

Ambassador Austin. I hope you have a nice trip. 

Senator SparkMaNn. All right, Mr. Ambassador, you m: 


JESSUP’S SERVICE WITH RESPECT TO 


Ambassador Austin. May I proceed? 

I think I should tell you next about the Indonesian service of Dr. 
Jessup. This was a great achievement of the United Nations, bring- 
ing about the development of a new country. I had called to my 
attention the claim of a certain witness before you that the policy of 
the United States with respect to Indonesia was pro-Communist, ‘and 
of course that is like a a good many of the things that we hear in the 
country where people differ in opinion. That witness may have that 
opinion but if he reads the record he will see that it is apparent that 
were were on the side of freedom and we were opposed to slavery and 
we were opposed to the overwhelming of the Indonesian peo ple who 
were striving for independence by the : ommunist element, and we 
support them and help them, and Dr. Jessup’s service in this con 
nection was a signal service. 
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I am not going to read to you. You can read just as well as I can, 
but I am going to call attention to just an extract or two from what he 

said which shows where he stood, what his beliefs were. 

Dr. Jessup represented the United States in the Security Council 
during the most critical phase of the Indonesian problem. ‘That was 
in the winter of 1948-49, when the fate of the Nationalist and anti- 
Communist Republic of indonesia hung in the balance. By bringing 
to light the true facts of the situation, by exposing the ‘subversive 
purposes and tactics of Soviet Russia, and by practicing the most 
patient and skillfull negotiation, Dr. Jessup steered the Security 
Council on a course which led to a peaceful solution and the creation 
of an independent Indonesia able to stand on its own feet. 


JESSUP’S SPEECH, JANUARY 11, 1949 


This subcommittee will be particularly interested in Dr. Jessup’s 
statement to the Security Council which I am going to submit, marked 
as the others are, but I would at this point, with your permission, read 
a short extract. This speech was made on January 11, 1949: 


More fundamental, however, than these obstructionist tactics in the Security 
Council is the fact that the Soviet Union is fundamentally opposed to the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia and has itself through the Communist 
Party, which is, of course, its mouthpiece throughout the world, sought to under- 
mine and overthrow this Government. No one doubts that the Communists in 
Indonesia, like the Communists throughout the world, are responsive to and 
act in aceordance with instructions from Moscow. The Communist revolt 
against the Government of President Soekarno and Premier Hatta was thus 
an effort on the part of the Soviet Government to overthrow the Indonesian 
Republic. Furthermore, when the resumption of hostilities by the Netherlands 
Government against the Indonesian Republic took place, the official Communist 
line as printed in the Communist press, instead of deploring this action, openly 
gloated that this action was a punishment for the Government of President 
Soekarno and Premier Hi itta, who has successfully put down the Communist 
revolt. 

The Communist line, which I again repeat means the line of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, accused that distinguished statesman of the Indonesian Republic, Dr. 
Hatta, of being a traitor to his country. At the very time when editorials were 
appearing to this effect in the Communist Party organ in Paris, the Soviet repre- 
sentative in the Council sought to cover up the actual policy of his Government 
by identifying himself with the Council's endeavors to insure the release of 
Dr. Hatta and other political prisoners. 

These are the facts on the record— 


remember, this is Dr. Jessup talking— 


. 

which are known to the world and which reveal that the Soviet Government has 
no interest in supporting the Government of the Indonesian Republic or of 
restoring peace to Indonesia. (Cn the contrary, it is following its familiar tactics 
which it has used in Korea, in Greece, and in Berlin, and again now in Indonesia, 
which have been described in the speeches of many delegates in the last session 
of the General Assembly, namely, seeking to overthrow a lawful, democratic 
government and to undermine its authority. 

The Soviet Union does not want an independent Indonesia. It wants an 
Indonesia under the domination and control of a Communist minority taking 
its orders from Moscow. Anywhere in the world— 


remember this— 


Anywhere in the world when a Communist Government climbs in through the 
window, independence is kicked out of the door. 


One of the most difficult tasks of negotiation in the history of the 
United Nations was in the disposition of our former Italian colonies. 
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Under the treaty of peace with Italy—pardon me—— 

Senator Brewster. Are you leaving Indonesia now ? 

Ambassador Austin. I am through with the Indonesia subject. 

Senator Brewster. Before you leave that, I wanted to ask a 
question. 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, sir. 


BREWSTER-GRAHAM AMENDMENT 


Senator Brewster. Without deprecating in any way the contribu- 
tion of Dr. Jessup, which you pointed out, “and of the delegates to the 
United Nations, is it not a fact that in that particular instance the 
Senate of the United States made a contribution through amendment 
of the Marshall Plan Aid Act, stipulating that aid would not be ex- 
tended to any government under that act unless it complied with 
resolutions of the United Nations? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And that was not incorporated in the original 
act and was put in over some resistance from the executive branch of 
the Government and rather reluctantly accepted ? 

Ambassador Austin. No, sir. Not that I know of. 

Senator Brewsrer. You are not familiar with what transpired on 
the floor ? 

Ambassador Austin. I am not challenging your statement. I am 
saying I do not know. 

Senator Brewsrer. Dr. Graham, who was then a Member of the 
Senate and greatly interested in this problem, and myself, presented 
the amendment. 

There were 4 or 5 hours of argument on the floor. I do not know 
whom we could have been arguing with if it were not the representa- 
tives of this committee you are addressing who were defending, let us 
say, the form of the proposal that had been submitted by the State 
Department. 

It was accepted and I’m not certain to what extent it assisted in 
what you brought to pass, that is the very great agitation of the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands over the adoption of that. At the time 
it was very widely heralded, as you know. 

We had given them some $400 million the year before and it was a 
matter of vital importance to them. They were using approximately 
that amount to put down the insurrection in Indonesia. The possible 
withdrawal of the aid certainly afforded a very effective instrument 
for you, Dr. Jessup and the others, in arriving at the independence 
of Indonesia. 

What the fruits of that will be we are still to witness, I presume. 

L point that out onty, for the historical record, but not in any way 
to diminish what Dr. Jessup may or may not have done. I do not 
charge him with responsibility. 

Ambassador Austin. I think it is well to have it there. My loyalty 
to the Senate of the United States is just as good as it ever was. Per- 
haps it is a little better. 

Senator Brewster. We did have 4 or 5 hours’ argument at the end 
of which time the Committee on Foreign Relations, of which I was 
not a member, accepted the amendment. It did require whatever 
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persuasion the Senators from Maine and North Carolina were able to 
exercise in order to bring it about. 

Senator Sparkman. Would you say then that the Senator from 
Maine was implementing the work that Ambassador Jessup had done 
in the United States, or was Ambassador Jessup carrying out the work 
that the Senator from Maine had started ? 

Ambassador Avustiy. I am not going to comment on the work of the 
Senator from Maine, except to say that I am holding up his arms, 

Senator SparKMAN. They were certainly following the same road, 
were they not ? 

Ambassador Austr. He is a great Senator and he comes from a 
great State. 

Senator Brewster. I was doing it simply in the interest of historical 
accuracy and having the full picture before us. I quite realize the 
implications of what the chairman points out. I have not, however, 
been associated in any way with many others of the intents which 
have led to some question in this case. 

Senator SparkMAN. The speech with reference to Indonesia will be 
inserted the same as the other. 

Ambassador Austin. I wanted to finish after this fine contr ibution 
by my neighbor by saying that I think it is fair to state in this record 
under oath that I believe the United States initiative in December, 
led by Dr. Jessup, in 1948, and in January 1949, led directly to the 

cessation of hostilities which occurred, and to the negotiation of an 
agreed political settlement. 

You will remember, we had that, and the creation of the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia. That is some achievement and 
that is not pro-Communist. It has not a mere shadow of communism 
in it and the steps taken to achieve it meant fighting communism every 
step of the way. 

Senator Brewster. It did involve a judgment that the people of 
Indonesia were ready to establish and maintain their independence. 
If that judgment is justified by events, and certainly there h: ive been 
many things to encourage it, it would vindicate the wisdom of the 
course that we pursued. 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. There are still powerful influences, of course, 
operating to try and create confusion there, as well as elsewhere in 
the world. 

Ambassador = at That is right. They continue around the 
whole per ipher, y of Asia. 

I want to also sk in this record here, which has a paragraph in it. 
This is a verbatim record of a meeting on Indonesia. 

Senator Sparkman. That will be done. 


(Statements referred to regarding Indonesia appear in the record, 
as follows:) 





STATEMENT BY PuHitip C. Jessup, Securrry Councr. OrricraL Recorps, THIRD 
YeAR, No. 132, GIvEN DECEMBER 22, 1948 








Mr. Jessup (United States of America) : My Government, in association with 
the Government of Australia, took the initiative in requesting this emergency 
meeting of the Security Council [8/1128] so that the Council might take prompt 
and forthright action in dealing with the dangerous situation which has 
developed in Indonesia. 
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We have now heard the statements of the parties. I have followed those 
statements with great interest and attention, but I do not intend, at this stage, 
to comment upon them in detail. At the outset, I consider it necessary to state 
that my Government’s. position in this matter is basically what it was in July 
and August of 1947 when the Security Council was previously confronted with 
an outbreak of hostilities in Indonesia. 

After the outbreak of hostilities in July, 1947, the Security Council adopted 
a resolution [8/459] on 1 August 1947 [73rd meeting]. I think it is important 
for us to remind ourselves of the text of that resolution, which is as follows: 

“The Security Council, 

“Noting with concern the hostilities in progress between the armed forces 
of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, 

“Calls upon the parties 

“(a) To cease hostilities forthwith, and 

“(b) To settle their disputes by arbitration or by other peaceful means and 
keep the Security Council informed about the progress of the settlement.” 

I do not intend, at this stage, to discuss the competence of the Security 
Council, to which the representative of the Netherlands referred this morning 
[388th meeting]. I do, however, wish to quote one passage from the record of 
the 193rd meeting of the Security Council, which took place on 22 August 1947. 
At that meeting, the representative of the United States made the following 
statement : 

“. . . My Government believes that the Security Council acted properly and 
in entire conformity with the Charter in calling upon the parties to cease 
hostilities. We consider that, so far as the Charter is concerned, paragraph 
(a) of the Council’s resolution of 1 August 1947 is a provisional measure under 
Article 40. In our view that decision was properly taken and did not prejudice 
the contentions of the parties with regard to whether or not the Indonesian Re- 
publie was an independent State under international law. 

“In our view, the Council’s jurisdiction rested on the fact that large-scale 
hostilities were being carried on in Indonesia, the repercussions of which were 
so serious that they amounted to a threat to international peace and security. 

“In the view of the Government of the United States, the Security Council has 
ample power to send observers, if necessary, to supervise its cease-fire order 
and to make certain that new hostilities do not break out which would threaten 
international peace and security. 

“It is hardly necessary for me to emphasize the seriousness with which my 
Government would view a failure by the parties to comply with the Council's 
cease-fire order. Of course, in such event, the Council would, under Article 40, 
have to take such failure into account in considering further action.” 

My Government considers that the Security Council today is faced with at 
least as grave a situation as that of August 1947, and we believe that the Council 
must act accordingly. * * #* 

On 17 January 1948 the Governments of the Netherlands and of the Republic 
signed the Renville Agreement, which established a formal truce [S/649, appendix 

¥/} and which laid down eighteen principles [S/649, appendices XIII and 
Vi/T\ asa basis for the negotiation of a final settlement of their political dispute 
under the auspices of the Committee of Good Offices. After various delays, 
negotiations for a political settlement were finally begun under the Committee's 
auspices in March 1948. 

The Security Council will recall that these negotiations were suspended last 
June by the Netherlands, following the informal presentation of a draft plan 
for the settling of the dispute suggested by the representatives of Australia and 
the United States on the Committee [S/850 and S/850/Add. 1]. Later that 
month, the Netherlands indicated its willingness to resume negotiations. How- 
ever, as the Committee made clear in its fourth interim report to the Security 
Couneil |S//085], there have been no political negotiations under the auspices 
of the Committee since the end of May 1948. The introduction to that report 
emphasized that long-continued delay in achieving a political settlement had had 
serious economic effects, had intensified both political difficulties within the 
Republie and political tension between the parties, and had resulted in an increas- 
ing strain on the truce, with the ever-present possibility of a general breakdown. 
That breakdown has now occurred. 

In a telegram dated 12 December, which is before the Security Council in 
document 8/1117, the Committee reported to the Council in part as follows: 

“The setting up of an interim federal government by decree of the Government 
of the Netherlands, which is apparently to occur before 1 January 1949, will con- 
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tribute further to the opinion of the Republic that the Netherlands Government 
has been proceeding unilaterally to establish ultimately a United States of Indo- 
nesia on its own terms and without the Republic. The formation of an interim 
federal government now without the Republic will greatly complicate a ne- 
gotiated settlement of the Indonesian dispute and could create serious unrest 
in Indonesia. 

“In light of the statements made by the Netherlands delegation that ‘negoti- 
ations under the auspices of the Committee at this stage are futile, and that there 
are ‘irreconcilable’ positions of the parties on certain issues, the Committee does 
not foresee the possibility of its bringing the parties together in bona fide nego- 
tiations. 

“The Committee has no confidence that even the present unsatisfactory level 
of truce enforcement can be maintained as the possibility of political agreement 
becomes more remote. The Committee can see in the present situation only 
intensification of the factors already making for further economic deterioration, 
general unrest and social upheaval. Widespread hostilities involving the conflict 
of organized armed groups on a large scale might be the outcome.” 

In a telegram dated 18 December, which is before the Security Council in 
document 8/1129, the Committee forwarded a letter from the United States 
representative on the Committee to the Acting Chairman of the Netherlands 
delegation, which read in part as follows: 

“In the four and one-half months during which I have been present in Indo- 
nesia as the United States representative on the Committee of Good Offices, 
neither I nor any other members of the Committee have had an opportunity 
to participate in, or to observe a discussion of, any of these issues in the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices or in the conference of the parties. Nor have we been 
given an opportunity to examine in any detail or in full context the opposing 
positions of the parties in the recent direct talks, except as presented sketchily 
in the statements made by the two parties which are appended to the special 
report of the Committee of Good Offices to the Security Council of 12 December.” 

In the light of the above record, and in view of the recent events in Indonesia, 
my Government is of the opinion that insufficient efforts have been made to 
bring to a successful conclusion negotiations under the Committee’s auspices. 
This appears to us to be particularly true in the light of the fact that the truce 
agreement itself was, from all objective accounts, satisfactorily implemented in 
the beginning. However, the Committee made the following statement on 26 
November in the introduction to its fourth interim report [8/1085]: 

“At the time of the signing of the truce agreement, it was expected that a 
political settlement would follow within a short time. The truce has now been 
in force for ten months. This is an extremely long period for any truce to remain 
effective and, in this case, the regrettable lack of progress toward a political 
settlement and the deterioration in the economic conditions within the Republic 
have subjected the truce to an ever-increasing strain. The rising number of 
infringements of the truce agreement during this period is testimony to the 
relationship between the maintenance of the truce and successful progress in 
political negotiations.” 

After carefully studying the material thus far made available by the Com- 
mittee, my Government fails to find any justification for renewal of military 
operations in Indonesia. This is particularly true in light of the fact that there 
has been a resort to force following a period of seven months in which the re- 
sources of the Committee of Good Offices have not been utilized. If, as is alleged, 
the violations of the truce agreement by the Republic have been so extensive and 
so persistent over a period of time, then it seems to me that the Netherlands 
Government should have reported these violations directly to the Security 
Council before renouncing the truce agreement and resorting to military action 
by land, sea and air against the Republic. The fact that no such report was 
made is especially noteworthy in view of the assurances offered the Council by 
the Netherlands representative the last time the Indonesian question was before 
the Council, and in view of more recent assurances offered the Governments 
represented on the Committee of Good Offices. 

On the other hand, let us examine the circumstances under which the Netner- 
lands Government considered it necessary to abandon the truce. These circum- 
stances are reported in document S8/1129/Add. 1 dated 20 December 1948. 

Let me first read article 10 of the truce agreement : 

“This agreement shall be considered binding unless one party notifies the 
Committee of Good Offices and the other party that it considers the truce regu- 
lations are not being observed by the other party and that this agreement should 
therefore be terminated.” 
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Now, what are the facts? 

The members of the Committee of Good Offices were separated on 18 December. 
The Chairman for the week (the Australian representative) and the Belgian 
representative were at Kaliurang, the Republican capital, and the United States 
representative was at Batavia, some three hours distant by air. In the middle 
of the night on 18 December, the Netherlands delegation handed to the United 
States representative a letter addressed to the Chairman of the Committee. Tlie 
letter stated that the truce agreement would be terminated in less than an 
hour’s time. It went on to say that the Republican Government had been notified 
accordingly. But in the course of the night on which this letter was delivered 
to the United States representative in Batavia, telegraphic communications were 
eut off and permission was denied for the aircraft of the Committee of Good 
Offices to fly to the Republican capital. Thus, no notice of the repudiation 
reached the Committee as a whole or the Chairman of the Committee. As far 
as is known, according to this document, [S/1129/Add. 1] no notice reached the 
Republic in Jogjakarta. The Republican authorities in Batavia were handed 
a similar letter during the same night, when they could not communicate with 
their capital, and the report states that they were arrested less than two hours 
after being handed the notification. 

Such, then, was the notification which the Netherlands gave of the termination 
of the truce. It was not actually a notification either to the Committee of Good 
Offices or to the Republic. The United States representative and the Australian 
deputy thus concluded in their message to the council that “the Netherlands 
have not fulfilled the requirements of article 10.” 

The President of the Council telegraphed the Committee on 20 December to 
report to us fully on the most recent developments in Java and Summatra. We 
have before us, in document S/1138, a reply to the President’s message. This 
report, together with the reports previously received from the Committee, w ll 
be of considerable value to the Council in estimating the causes of the present 
situation in Indonesia. I believe, however, that we should expressly instruct the 
Committee to prepare a report for us which will enable the Council to determine 
ultimate responsibility for the failure of the Committee’s efforts to effect a 
peaceful solution. I think the members of the Council have a right to know, 
fully and in detail, why it is that from May until December the Netherlands 
and the Republic did not resume negotiations under the Committee’s auspices. 
I think we should call on the Committee expressly to assess responsibility as 
between the parties for the failure to reach a negotiated settlement. Both parties 
solemnly accepted the Council's tender of good offices, and I think the time has 
now come for the Council to know how it is that this particular method of 
settlement, which seemed admirably suited to the circumstances, failed to 
produce the desired results. 

Under the present circumstances in Indonesia, it will doubtless take the Com- 
mittee some little time to prepare a report of this nature. Meanwhile, armed 
conflict is taking place there. The simple, massice fact is that the Council’s own 
order of 1 August 1947 has been contravened. This is a matter with which the 
Security Council must deal immediately and without awaiting any further 
reports from the Committee. As I said earlier, this is not a situation in which 
there can be any uncertainty as to whether there has in fact been an outbreak 
of hostilities. It seems to me that the Council is obligated under the Charter 
at this stage of its deliberations immediately to order a cessation of hostilities 
in Indonesia and to require the armed forces of both parties immediately to with- 
draw to their own sides of the demilitarized zones which are delineated in detail 
in the truce agreement of 17 January 1948. I must reiterate my Government’s 
view that the Council’s cease-fire resolution of 1 August 1947 continues to be 
binding on both parties and that it has been violated by the recent armed action 
taken by the Netherlands authorities in Indonesia. 

It is hardly necessary for me to emphasize again the seriousness with which 
my Government views the failure, by either party, to comply with the Council’s 
cease-fire order. It is our considered view that the renewed outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Indonesia may prove to be a grave threat to international peace. Accord- 
ingly, the United States has welcomed the opportunity to join with the delega- 
tions of Colombia and Syria in submitting a draft resolution to the Council 
[8/1142], which I believe has been given to the Secretariat for distribution. 
I hope that the action proposed in the draft resolution will commend itself to 
the members of the Council and that action upon it will be taken promptly. 

It will be noted that the final paragraph of the draft resolution calls upon the 
Committee of Good Offices to make further reports, including the assessment of 
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responsibility to which I have already made reference. It may seem to some 
members of the Council that this paragraph is unnecessary in view of the very 
excellent reports which have already reached the Council, including the one 
which has just been distributed as document 8/1138. Nevertheless, since mem- 
bers of the Committee have informed us that it has not yet been possible for the 
full Committee to meet together, and since the Council has not yet formally 
requested reports of this nature, I believe that it would be helpful to the Com- 
mittee to have the Council record its desires as expressed in the last paragraph 
of this draft resolution which is hereby submitted. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JESSUP, SECURITY CoUNCIL, JANUARY 11, 1949 


[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin: ] 

The United States Government can find no adequate justification for the 
military action taken by the Netherlands in Indonesia. In many important 
respects, the reasons put forth by the Netherlands Representative at the meet- 
ing of the Security Council on December 22 in Paris and again here last 
Friday as to the justification for their action are not supported by the reports 
of the Committee of Good Offices. In our view, the Netherlands military action 
is in conflict with the Renville agreement and with the Security Council’s 
resolutions of August 1, and November 1, 1947. 

As the United States delegation has frequently made clear, it is our opinion 
that these two Security Council resolutions were adopted under the provisions 
of article 40, chapter VII of the Charter, and that, therefore, in accordance with 
article 25 of the Charter, the Netherlands Government was and is under obliga- 
tion to comply. 

On the initiative of the United States, the Security Council was called into 
session in Paris to consider the emergency created by the military action of the 
Dutch authorities. The United States, joining with Colombia and Syria, in- 
troduced a resolution which called upon both parties to cease hostilities forth- 
with and immediately to withdraw their armed forces to their respective sides 
of the demilitarized zones under the Renville Truce agreement of January 17, 
1948. Unfortunately, the paragraph calling for the withdrawal of forces was 
not adopted by the Council. The Council on December 24 passed the resolution 
calling upon the parties to cease hostilities forthwith and to release the political 
prisoners which had been arrested since the 18th of December. Later, on Decem- 
ber 28, the Council passed an additional resolution calling upon the Dutch 
authorities to release the political prisoners within 24 hours. The Netherlands 
representative has assured the Council that his Government has complied with 
the cease-fire and release of prisoners order of the Council. Neither my Govern- 
ment nor the Committee of Good Offices consider they have done so. The Com- 
mittee has reported on this as follows: 

“The Committee is not in a position to report that there has been satisfactory 
compliance with subparagraph (A) of the resolution of December 24, which 
ealled on the parties to cease hostilities. 

“(A) The telegram dispatched to territorial commanders in Java by the 
Chief of Staff of the Royal Netherlands Indonesian Army at 1700, December 29, 
1948, is, according to its terms, for information and cannot be construed as an 
order to cease hostilities forthwith (par. 9, above). The dissemination of 
the order of the Commander in Chief to territorial commanders in Java which 
confirmed the fact that hostilities in Java had ended at 2400 of December 31 
was begun at 1845 Batavia time, January 2 (par. 9, above). In Sumatra, where 
a ‘special emergency situation’ existed, the parallel order disseminated late on 
January 4 had an effective time of 1200, January 5, 1949 (par. 10, above). 

“(B) It is noted that these orders were issued at a time when the operational 
phase of military activities presumably had been completed (appedices I and 
Il of Netherlands letter of January 3, (par. 4, above). The orders noted re- 
spectively, that hostilities had terminated on December 31, 1948 in Java and on 
January 5, 1949 in Sumatra, but charged the troops to carry out action against 
reving groups, bands of individuals, who attempt to cause unrest or, as was 
stated by our representative to the Security Council, to act against disturbing 
elements, who either individually or collectively endanger public security or 
interfere with or prevent the supply of food and other essential commodities to 
the needy population. The orders permit the continuation of the very tyne 
of military action that would be required against the guerrilla resistance likely 
to he offered by regular or irregular Republican forces (pars. 5 and 9, above). 
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“(C) As a result of the immobilization of its military observers the Com- 
mittee has no first-hand information as to the effect of the order discussed above. 

“(D) The Committee is of the opinion that these orders issued more than 
a week after the adoption of the resolution of December 24, and expressed as 
they Were. cannot be looked upon as satisfactory compliance with subparagraph 
(A) of the resolution. 

“(E) There is no channel available to the Committee for dissemination of 
the resolution of December 24 to the Government or to the commanders of the 
Republican Army (par. 8, above). Subparagraph (b) of the Security Council’s 
resolution of December 24, calling for the immediate release of the President 
of the Republic and other political prisoners, has not been implemented. So far 
as the Committee is aware, President Sukarno, Vice President Hatta, and the 
other members of the Republican Government, who were captured by Netherlands 
forces on December 19, are still under detention. 

“Despite the statements to the Security Council by the Netherlands representa 
tive on December 27 and 29, the Committee has not been in a position to make 
independent investigations of any kind in the field for the purpose of carrying 
out its functions under the resolution of December 24. It has been heard unof 
ficially and informally that certain military and naval liaison officers attached 
to some of the consular officials in batavia took advantage of a Netherlands offer 
to conduct them on a tour of some of the military areas on January 5-6. These 
officers are not the military observers of the Committee of Good Offices and their 
observations are not available to the Committee, even if their tour was the type 
of field investigation and observation required by the functions of the Committee.” 

The continuance of military action of the Netherlands authorities after the 
Security Council resolution of December 24 was clearly an act of defiance on the 
part of the Netherlands authorities. No excuses offered by the Dutch Govern 
ment can conceal the fact that they have failed to comply with the Security 
Council demands, both in refusing to cease-fire immediately and in refusing to 
release the political prisoners immediately. In the opinion of the Government of 
the United States, the representative of the Netherlands has failed to relieve 
his Government from the serious charges that it has violated the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

The purpose of the Security Council cease-fire order of December 24 was to 
stop the fighting in Indonesia imiiediately so that the dispute could be settled 
not by foree, but by the processes of peaceful settlement enjoined by the Charter 
on member states. 

Even though members of the Council were well aware that it was the Nether 
ands authorities which had initiated the resumption of military action, the 
resolution of the Security Council called on both parties to order a cease-fire. 
In such situations this is an appropriate form of Security Council resolution 
since the cessation must be mutual no matter who was responsible for starting 
the fighting. 

It must be assumed therefore that in ordering a cease-fire, the Council could 
only have intended that such an order would apply equally and simultaneously 
to both sides. The Council could not have expected one side to comply unilater 
ally while the other considered itself free to comply at such a time and in such 
a way as it saw fit. The continuance of military action by the Netherlands forces 
until all military objectives have been taken cannot be regarded as compliance 
with the cease-fire order. Certainly the reservation of the right by one side to 
use its own forces in the territory of the other side to eliminate armed adherents 
of that side which may so far have escaped destruction, cannot be regarded as 
compliance with the cease-fire order. Taking these factors into account, I am sure 
that the Security Council has no intention of approving action consolidating 
military victories which themselves were gained as a result of open defiance of 
an order of the Council. 

Probably the most striking and clearest disregard of the orders of the Security 
Conneil is to be found in the refusal of the Dutch authorities to release President 
Sukarno and Prime Minister Hatta and the other leading officials of the Govern 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia. Quite aside from the disregard of the 
Security Council's resolution of December 28. which required that these prisoners 
should be released within 24 hours, there is the present fact that these persons 
are still not at liberty. The Security Council cannot be expected to accept the 
view of the Netherlands Government that these prisoners have been released 
because they are given a certain liberty of movement on the island of Banka. 
In an archipelago comprising thousands of islands, liberty of movement whic 
is restricted to a single island, one which, I might add, was under Netherlands 
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control even under the Renville truce agreement, cannot be regarded as being in 
conformity with the Council's resolutions of December 24 and 28. The clear intent 
of these resolutions was that the high officials of the Republican Government 
should be restored to a position in which they would be free to exercise their 
governmental authority. The minimum which would seem to be called for at 
this moment is that the President and other interned officers of the Republic 
should be allowed to return to their capitol and to exercise their appropriate 
functions there free from the constraint of any occupying army. They should be 
free to establish and maintain contact with other officials of their Government. 
They should also be free to provide their own forces for maintenance of law and 
order in Jogjakarta. 

Further, my Government in considering the Netherlands-Indonesian dispute 
‘annot but recall a history of noncooperation on the part of the Netherlands in 
the work of the Good Offices Committee in Indonesia. 

The failure to achieve a political settlement and the protracted negotiations 
which followed the signing of the Renville agreement in January 1948 brought 
about in Indonesia an increased tension between the Netherlands and the Re- 
public with a consequent increase in provocative incidents which sorely strained 
the truce. The bill of particulars for these actions has, over a period of months, 
been reported by the GOC to the Council. From these reports it appears that 
even prior to the resumption of military action against the Republic, the Neth 
erlands pursued a policy which had the effect of weakening the Republic ; working 
unnecessary hardship on the population; isolating the Republican Government 
economically and politically, and presenting it with a prefabricated interim 
administration for Indonesia with which it was to associate itself but which it 
had no part in forming. My Government considers these actions and the Nether- 
lands failure to enter into bona fide negotiations since May of last year to be 
indicative of a reluctance to utilize the procedure for pacific settlement made 
available by the United Nations, and to be in conflict with both the spirit and 
letter of the Linggadjati and Renville agreements. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador Austin :] 

From a purely pragmatic point of view it should be pointed out that the quick 
military successes of the Netherlands forces will not effect a solution of the 
Indonesian problem. The United States Government cannot associate itself 
with any aspect of the Netherlands military action. The use of force in this 
situation makes the solution of the problem far more complex and difficult. The 
problem remains a matter of international concern with which the Security 
Council must continue to deal. It cannot be solved if we begin on the basis of 
acceptance of the fruits of the illegal use of force. 

The Republic of Indonesia represents the largest single political factor in 
the projected federation and should therefore have a voice in the formation of 
the federation. The Republic has a twofold nature. Firstly, it is a political 
entity and, secondly, it is the heart of Indonesian nationalism. This latter at- 
tribute cannot be eliminated by any amount of military force. The Netherlands 
Government may find that far from assuring law and order in the Indies the 
action they have embarked upon may instead let loose forces of terror, chaos, 
and sabotage. It may well be that the only victory will be that of the forces of 
anarchy. 

My Government is of the opinion that real peace in Indonesia can be expected 
only if there is a settlement of the political issues on the basis of the principles 
and procedures agreed to by the parties in the Linggadjati and Renville agree- 
ments and under the auspices of United Nations machinery. 

The responsibility for the future rests in the first instance on the Netherlands 
authorities. The Security Council has a right to assume that the Netherlands 
Government will in accordance with its obligations bring to an end its defiance 
of the Security Council and give its full cooperation toward a fair and reason- 
able solution of the Indonesian question. 

My Government has over a substantial period of time devoted serious thought 
to the problem and to its proper solution. Our views are contained in the plan 
which our representative on the Good Offices Committee submitted to the two 
parties on September 10 of last year and which was accepted by both of them 
as a basis for the resumption of negotiations. If Indonesian leaders were re- 
stored to their rightful position as the responsible representatives of the Republic 
of Indonesia, free to conduct the affairs of their Government and to negotiate 
freely with the Netherlands Government concerning the future of Indonesia, and 
if these two Governments could proceed to negotiate on the basis of this proposal 
in accordance with their earlier undertakings this would be a notable contribution 
to the ultimate solution of the Indonesian problem. 
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A first and fundamental step in this direction should be the fixing of a definite 
date for the holding of elections throughout all Indonesia with a view to estab- 
lishing the foundations of the United States of Indonesia. Secondly, and also 
of fundamental importance, is the fixing of a firm date of the transfer of sover- 
eignty from the Kingdom of the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia. 

The elections should be for the purpose of choosing an assembly to represent 
the people of Indonesia as a provisional legislature and at the same time as a 
constituent assembly for the purpose of drawing up a constitution. The elec- 
tions should be held by secret ballot with all the safeguards necessary to insure 
a vote free from any coercion. Freedom of assembly, speech, and publication 
must be guaranteed as provided in the Renville agreement. This program con- 
templates a termination of the type of military occupation of the country which 
has been brought about by Dutch military action. The withdrawal of the Dutch 
armies should commence at the earliest possible date and as rapidly as the need 
for the preservation of law and order permit. The occupation must be com- 
pletely terminated before an effective transfer of sovereignty could take place. 

My Government believes that the length of time which should elapse between 
the present and the date when elections should take place, and also the date of 
transfer of sovereignty, should be calculated in terms of months and not in 
terms of years, As soon as elections have been held and a provisional regime 
set up, authority should be turned over progressively to the new regime by the 
Netherlands Government, and the transfer should have been completed by the 
time when sovereignty is assumed by the United States of Indonesia. 

As I have stated earlier, the problem of Indonesia remains a matter of inter- 
national concern with which the Security Council must continue to deal. The 
carrying out of the steps necessary for the ultimate transfer of the sovereignty 
of the United States of Indonesia should, we believe, be accomplished under the 
auspices of the United Nations and with the help of the machinery it affords. 
The Good Offices Committee in its report of January 7 has appropriately pointed 
out that it does not wish to be put in a position of seeming to approve by its 
participation or even its authentication any settlement based on force rather 
than on true negotiation. The Good Offices.Committee was created at the outset 
as an instrument to further free negotiations between the parties. The Dutch 
action has temporarily suspended the committee's ability to carry out that fune- 
tion. But the Council's agencies in the field remain in existence ready to carry 
out any task assigned to them by the Security Council. No temporary suspension 
of the functioning of an agency of the Security Council can operate to remove 
an established interest of the United Nations in dealing with a situation to which 
the Security Council has already addressed itself. In this connection it is 
necessary to call attention to the report of the Good Offices Committee which 
indicates that the Netherlands authorities took upon themselves the authority to 
question whether the military observers were reporting to the Consular Com- 
mission or the Good Offices Committee. This is not a question which concerns 
the Netherlands authorities. The Security Council can utilize any agency which 
it considers appropriate, and it is the obligation of a member of the United 
Nations to cooperate with any and all agencies operating under Security Council 
instructions. 

It cannot be denied that despite the efforts of some governments of states 
which are members of the Security Council, this body has not yet succeeded in 
overcoming the obstacles which have been placed in the path of achieving a 
peaceful settlement in Indonesia. The responsibility of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment for this lack of success has already been made clear. Another obstacle 
has been created by the action of a member of the United Nations which has in 
many parts of the world sought to obstruct the successful operation of the 
United Nation. I refer to the Soviet Union. 

(The two following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] ; 

When this question of Indonesia was being discussed in the Security Council 
in Paris, the Soviet Union speaking both through its own representative and 
through the Ukrainian representative followed its familiar procedure of en 
deavoring to cloak its own improper actions by seeking to place the blame on 
someone else. The representative of the Soviet Union and the representative of 
the Ukraine both insinuated that the Government of the United States was in 
same Way responsible for the action of the Netherlands in resorting to hostilities 
against the Indonesian Republic. It thus becomes necessary to point out again 
certain salient facts. In the first place, it was the Government of the United 
States which took the initiative in convening an urgent meeting of the Security 
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Council when it became apparent that the Dutch were resorting to military 
action. It was the Soviet Government that prevented the Security Council from 
acting promptly by insisting that the Council meeting should be deferred for 
8 days. Every other member of the Council attended the meeting on December 
20 except the two Soviet representatives. The United States also took the initia 
tive in conjunction with the representatives of Colombia and Syria in propos 
ing a resolution to the Security Council to deal with the situation, but the Soviet 
representative refused to support this resolution. He later tried to cover up 
this further attempt to prevent the Security Council from acting by intreducing 
a resoluion of his own which he knew could not be adopted by the Council. 

More fundamental, however, than these obstructionists tactics in the Security 
Council is the fact that the Soviet Union is fundamentally opposed to the Gov 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia and has itself through the Communist 
Party, which is, of course, its mouthpiece throughout the world, sought to under 
mine and overthrow this Government. No one doubts that the Communists in 
Indonesia like the Communists throughout thé world are responsive to and act 
in accordance with instructions from Moscow. The Communist revolt against 
the Government of President Soekarno and Premier Hatta was thus an effort 
on the part of the Soviet Government to overthrow the Indonesian Republic. 
Furthermore, when the resumption of hostilities by the Netherlands Government 
against the Indonesian Republic took place, the offimaal Communist line as 
printed in the Communist press instead of deploring this action, openly gloated 
that this action was a punishment for the Government of President Soekarno 
and Premier Hatta who had successfully put down the Communist revolt. The 
Communist line, which I again repeat means the line of the Soviet Government, 
accused that distinguished statesman of the Indonesian Republic, Dr. Hatta, 
of being a traitor to his country. At the very time when editorials were appear 
ing to this effect in the Communist Party organ in Paris, the Soviet representa- 
tive on the Council sought to cover up the actual policy of his Government by 
identifying himself with the Council's endeavors to ensure the release of Dr 
Hatta and other political prisoners. These are the facts on the record which 
are known to the world and which reveal that the Soviet Government has no in 
terest in supporting the Government of the Indonesian Republic or of restoring 
peace to Indonesia. On the contrary, it is following its familiar tactics which 
it has used in Korea, in Greece and Berlin, and again now in Indonesia, and 
which have been described in the speeches of many delegates in the last session 
of the General Assembly, namely, seeking to overthrow a lawful democratic 
sovernment and to undermine its authority. The Soviet Union does not want 
an independent Indonesia. It wants an Indenesia under the domination and 
control of a Communist minority taking its orders from Moscow. Anywhere in 
the world when a Communist government climbs in through the window, inde- 
pendence is kicked out of the door. 

The Government of the United States on the contrary has viewed with admira- 
tion the efforts of the Indonesian people both in the Republic and elsewhere to 
gain their independence and has steadfastly sought to support them. It still 
tnkes that position and it is for this reason that it has taken the lead in en- 
deavoring in the Security Council and in the Good Offices Committee to bring 
about a peaceful adjustment of the difficulties between the Indonesian Republic 
and the Netherlands Government and to establish the United States of Indonesia 
as one of the fully sovereign and independent peoples of the world. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JESSUP, SecURITY COUNCIL, JANUARY 21, 1949 


Mr. President, in my statement at the Council’s meeting on January 11, I 
expressed the views of my Government as to what has happened in Indonesia. 
It is unnecessary to repeat those views today. In the same statement, I also 
expressed my Government’s view that the time had come for the Council to take 
appropriate forward-looking action designed to help bring about a just and last- 
ing settlement of the Indonesian dispute. We believe that, although the questions 
with which the Council is now confronted are incredibly complicated, the Council 
nevertheless has an obligation to find a balanced and constructive answer to 
the questions. 

With this in mind, we have over the past several days been consulting with 
various members of the Council in an effort to arrive at a considered, long-term 
approach to the problem. During the course of these consultations a deter- 
mined effort has heen made to come to grips with each of the essential elements 
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in the problem before us and, we believe, the consultations have resulted in a 
fundamentally sound answer to the situation with which the Council is 
confronted. 

We have joined with the representatives of China, Cuba, and Norway in 
working out the text of a draft resolution which represents the considered views 
of all of us as to the most effective and productive way of dealing with the 
present situation in Indonesia. 

Each sponsoring delegation will of course state its own point of view. For our 
part, I would like at this point, Mr. President, to elaborate on what we consider 
the major premises on which this draft resolution is based, for, we believ« 
it is only on these premises that a real solution can be found. 

In the first place, we are convinced that there is no question but that the 
Council must continue to concern itself with the Indonesian question. W: 
agree with the recent statement of the distinguished representative of the 
United Kingdom that in the light of recent events we now have a situation in 
which the Security Council feels compelled to make recommendations. As matters 
stand, I think the majority of the members of the Council will agree that we 
have an obligation to continue our efforts to assist in arriving at : 
a whole. The time has passed for a piecemeal approach. 

A second basic premise of ours is that there were and are two parties before 
us. Discussions concerning the legal inequality in their status have not at any 
point prevented the Council from dealing with them as parties. The fact that 
they both in good faith signed an agreement under the auspices of our own 
agency is sufficient, aside from any other consideration, to establish both as 
parties with interests with which we have and can legitimately concern ourselves 
as we have done hitherto. 

As we understand the factual situation at the moment, however, it is necessary 
that the Council seek to reestablish the position of one of the parties to a point 
where it can resume bona fide negotiations with the other. Naturally, the 
Council could not accept a contention that the Government of the Republic is 
in its present situation, able to enter upon negotiations in any real sense of the 
word. Clearly it must be enabled freely to negotiate with the Netherlands and 
thus have a voice in the discussiens of the future of Indonesia. 

In the third place, we do not believe the Council can put its seal of approvy 
on the results of the recent military action. We all know that the Dutch troops 
will have to be withdrawn if the ultimate goal of creating a sovereign United 
States of Indonesia is to be achieved. We do not understand that the Nether- 
lands Government has any intention or desire to maintain its troops in occupa 
tion indefinitely. The problem before us it not whether the troops should be 
withdrawn ; the real problem is the method and timing of withdrawal worked out 
in such a way as not to create other and perhaps even greater difficulties. 

In solving a problem of this nature we all of us recognize that there are loca! 
conditions which must be taken into account. Practical matters such as th 
maintenance of order, the supply and delivery of food and other everyday neces 
sities are vital to the success of an operation of this character. For example, as 
the records of the Committee of Good Offices will show, the problems of providing 
for the well-being of local populations require long and tedious efforts. The 
destruction of a single railroad bridge, the burning of a single sugar refiner: 
can mean that the population of a particular area is cut off from vital sources 
of supply. There may be many communities whose daily supply of rice depends 
on access to areas from which, for all we know, they are now completely cut 
off. Where a local population might have to depend on delivery of grain b) 
oxcart, a blown out bridge can lead to the severest deprivation unless such factors 
ire otherwise provided for. We believe the only way they can be provided for 
is to approach the problem of withdrawal realistically and painstakingly. 

If we overlook such factors as these, we are simply not living up to our primar\ 
responsibilities. Accordingly, we recognize that these factors must be brought 
into balance after full consideration of each one of them. This balance is re 
flected in the preamble of our draft resolution. In the operating clauses, we 
have directed the Commission to take them all into account before recommending 
to the parties the circumstances under which a withdrawal should take place 
The Council itself, if its authority is invoked in the matter, should also take 
these considerations into account. 

We all recognize, Mr. President, that we have placed a heavy burden on the 
Commission in our draft resolution, We have not, on the other hand, sought to 
give it any power which the Council cannot delegate. In the final analysis. the 
responsibility rests with the Council. We are convinced, however, that it is 
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necessary to give our agency on the spot sufficient authority in the first instance 
to enable it to meet the new situation there. 

In the fourth place, we consider that the negotiations should be assisted by an 
agency of this Council. Both parties have heretofore accepted such assistance ; 
we assume they will continue to aceept it. We believe, however, that 18 months’ 
experience has shown that a goal must be set for the consummation of negotia- 
tions; a protraction of them will not serve the interests of either party. As the 
reports of the Committee of Good Offices will show, most of the basic issues have 
already been thoroughly explored. In some matters, there have been large areas 
of agreement. It now remains to bridge the gap between these areas and we be- 
lieve that with the assistance of the Commission, as described in the draft 
resolution, the gap can be bridged. 

The parties have been negotiating, intermittently, over a period of 3 years. 
They have not yet arrived at an agreement on the political issues between them. 
It is clear to all of us, however, that it is only through negotiation of these 
political issues that there can be a just and durable settlement of the Indonesian 
question. Fortunately, the negotiations which have taken place so far have 
produced some measure of agreement on the really fundamental issues. There 
are certain basic principles which have been incorporated in the Linggadjatti and 
the Renville agreements which undoubtedly will form a part of any final settle- 
ment. Both of these instruments, for example, contemplate the creation and 
establishment of a federal, sovereign and independent United States of Indonesia. 
Both contemplate the inclusion of the Republic as a state within the United States 
of Indonesia. Both contemplate a union in which the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands and the United States of Indonesia will be equal partners. 

In addition to the measure of agreement reached in these instruments, the 
parties have also explored, as the reports of the Committee of Good Offices indi- 
cate, a considerable number of important issues regarding the interim period 
between the present and the transfer of sovereignty. We believe that future 
negotiations should take advantage of the fact that much ground has already 
been covered and we have sought to reflect this in our joint draft. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] ’ 

Finally, I think we all realize that it is essential to any workable settlement 
in Indonesia that it be the result of agreement of those concerned; we do not 
believe a political settlement should or could be successfully imposed by one of 
the parties or, for that matter, through outside intervention. We consider that 
not only must a final settlement be negotiated, but that, since a final settlement will 
necessarily affect the future of Indonesia as a whole, the negotiations must take 
into account the interests of all parts of Indonesia. For this reason, we believe 
the representatives of non-Republican parts of Indoseia should have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the negotiations. 

The draft resolution as a whole is an effort to assist a settlement first by 
seeking to establish the conditions under which free and bona fide negotiations 
can take place; secondly by allowing all concerned to reach whatever freely 
negotiated settlement they wish; thirdly by preserving certain basic points of 
agreement already reached and, fourthly, by making certain provisions against 
the possibility of an impasse. Finally, the resolution provides a time schedule 
which, we believe, corresponds in all essentials to the achievement of the goals 
which both parties have again and again declared they desire to achieve. 

We believe, Mr. President, that this joint resolution meets the various elements 
in the problem before us which the majority of the members of the Council 
consider must be dealt with. We realize that there are some who would like to 
see some elements dealt with in more detail, others would like to see them dealt 
with less elaborately. The tabling of this draft resolution moves the discussions 
in the Council on to the stage of concrete examination of a text. A full exchange 
of views on the text should lead to a complete understanding of its intent. If 
other suggestions are made, my delegation will study them carefully and be 
prepared to exchange views in regard to them. We also reserve our right to 
discuss particular provisions of the draft resolution which has now been tabled 
if questions are raised regarding them. 

We hope that the approach made in the joint drafting of this resolution will 
be recognized by all concerned as an earnest and conscientious attempt to help 
reach a solution in Indonesia. We hope also that when the Council expresses 
its view through the adoption of a resolution, it will command the full support 
and cooperation of both parties without which this or any other attempt could 
not succeed. 
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STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR AUSTIN BEFORE SECURITY COUNCIL, MARCH 10, 1949 


I should like to state that the United States Government continues to believe 
that the Security Council’s resolution of January 28 represents a sound and 
practical basis for a just and lasting solution of the Indonesian question, and we 
continue to support it fully. 

Five weeks have passed since the Council adopted this resolution. During 
those*5 weeks, it must be admitted, little progress has been made in the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of the Council's resolution. There has been neither 
actual nor complete cessation of hostilities in Indonesia, and active warfare, 
both guerrilla and on a more generaliy organized basis, is continuing to a 
variable extent in different areas. This has been reported to us by the United 
Nations Commission’s Military Executive Board in the Commission’s report of 
March 1. 

It is true that the Netherlands has decided to lift the restrictions on the 
freedom of movement of the leaders of the Republic of Indonesia and that the 
Netherlands has stated that the lifting of these restrictions is not dependent 
on the Republican leaders’ participation in the proposed conference at The Hague. 
We have yet to see, however, the practical results of this decision, and as far 
as is known at this time, the leaders of the Republic are still in residence at 
Bangka and Prapat. It is said in the Netherlands’ memorandum III contained 
in appendix E of the Commission’s report of March 1 that the Republican leaders 
will be subject to the same restrictions in force for everybody, or, in other words, 
that they will be permitted the same freedom other civilians enjoy in the areas 
under Dutch control. It does not appear, howéver, that they are free to visit 
their own territory under Republican control or to have contact with their 
adherents in these areas. It is apparent that the Dutch have not offered the 
unconditional freedom which was contemplated in the Council’s resolution. 

Furthermore, the Netherlands has indicated it is not prepared to restore the 
Government of the Republic to its capital at Jogjakarta as provided in the 
Council’s resolution of January 28. 

We are unable to understand the attitude of the Government of the Netherlands 
on this question, for two reasons: One, the provisions of the Security Council 
resolution in this respect are intrinsically sound and reasonable. Two, the 
proposed accelerated transfer of sovereignty would transfer to the Republic 
the power to restore the capital at Jogjakarta. 

What were the reasons which led the Security Council to order the restora- 
tion of the Government of the Republic to its former seat of authority? My 
Government believed at the time of the adoption of the resolution, and continues 
to believe now, that military action cannot be permitted to eliminate one of the 
parties before the Council. We continue to believe that until the Republican 
Government can resume governmental responsibilities at Jogjakarta it cannot be 
expected to assume the responsibilities which negotiation for just and lasting 
political settlement entail. For the Republican leaders to take part in any 
negotiations which are meaningful, they must have the opportunity to assemble 
as a government in its own territory, to reestablish its contacts with members of 
the government dispersed by the military action, and to be able to represent 
accurately the wishes of its political adherents. 

This is a question not of form, but of substance. We have always understood, 
as has the Netherlands, that any agreement for the settlement of the political 
future of Indonesia would have to be reached with the Government of the 
Republic. The Linggadjati and Renville agreements amply bear out this point. 
I am glad to note that the Netherlands has confirmed its point of view in this 
respect in connection with the proposed conference at The Hague. There would 
be little of permanent value in any plan which fails to take this central fact into 
account. In order to negotiate an agreement with the Government of the 
Republic, there must be responsible heads of an organized Republican Government 
with whom to deal. An agreement resulting from negotiations undertaken with- 
out reference to these requirements seems necessarily doomed to failure. 

For these reasons it was apparent to my Government, and I believe to the 
majority of the members of this Council, when we were considering this matter 
in January, that a necessary first step in the solution of the Indonesian question 
was the reestablishment of the Republican Government at Jogjakarta. 

Unfortunately, this provision of the January 28 resolution has not been carried 
out. As the Commission has reported, “The Netherlands Government has not 
complied with the basic prerequisites of further action under the resolution. 
The basic factor in the present political deadlock in Indonesia is the refusal of 
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the Netherlands Government to permit the reestablishment of the Republican 
Government at Jogjakarta.” 

In memorandum No. II submitted by the Netherlands to the Commission, the 
Netherlands maintains that to allow the return of the Republican Government 
to Jogjakarta would be tantamount to barring in advance the possibility of 
achieving a speedy transfer of sovereignty as envisaged by the Netherlands 
because, with the Republic Government restored to Jogjakarta, the maintenance 
of law and order by the Netherlands will be impossible. This seems té us a 
very extreme position. I believe that the records of the Good Offices Committee 
during the past year indicate that unstable conditions in Indonesia were not 
the result of the Republican Government’s existence in Jogjakarta but were 
directly attributable to the failure of the negotiations for a political settlement 
to produce any concrete results. 

The extensive guerrilla warfare now being carried on in Indonesia is the 
direct consequence of the Netherlands’ abandoning negotiations in favor of 
military action. Is it entirely consistent, moreover, to propose as the Nether- 
lands proposes, a transfer of sovereignty 3 or 4 months hence to an Indonesian 
Government which will include the Republic as a member state while at the 
same time maintaining that immediate restoration of the Republic in the limited 
area of Jogjakarta would result in chaos? It seems to my Government that if 
Indonesia is to receive early independence as envisaged by the Netherlands plan, 
a beginning must be made now with the reestablishment of the Republic. 

Since the Security Council last considered this matter, the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment has made a new proposal that a round-table conference be held at 
The Hague, the purpose of which “will be to discuss the conditions for and 
the ways along which the earliest possible transfer of sovereignty * * * 
could be effectuated, the simultaneous establishment of the Netherlands Indo- 
nesian Union and the arrangements for the intermediary period, including the 
creation of a federal interim government, these provisions being considered in 
their relation to the accelerated transfer of sovereignty.” The Netherlands has 
issued invitations to the President of the Republic, to other non-Republican Indo- 
nesian leaders and to the Security Council Commission for Indonesia to attend 
this Conference. 

We have received some information on the Netherlands proposal from our 
Commission in its report of March 1, and also in a letter to the President of the 
Security Council from the Dutch representative dated March 2 (8/1274). This 
proposal is in general terms and is regarded by our Commission as a counterpro- 
posal or substitute for the provisions of the January 28 resolution. Our Com- 
mission has asked us for instructions as to what its position should be toward 
the invitation which has been extended to it. 

We are also informed by the supplemental! report of the Commission that the 
president of the Republic, Mr. Soekarno, has indicated to the Netherlands that 
he is not at present in a position to accept the invitation. He has, however, 
indicated that he could agree in principle with the purpose of such a conference 
and that if certain conditions precedent were fulfilled his Government might 
be prepared to send a delegation. The principal conditional is the restoration 
of the Republican Government of Jogjakarta in accordance with the provisions 
of the Security Council resolution. There is an indication in the second ap 
pendix to the Commission’s supplemental report that the non-Republican 
Indonesian leaders represented in the federal conference are in agreement with 
the President of the Republic on the necessity. of the restoration of the Republican 
Government at Jogjakarta in accordance with our resolution. So far as our 
information is concerned, these other Indonesians have not yet accepted the 
Dutch proposal. 

The second condition precedent to the acceptance of the Republican Govern- 
ment to attend the conference at The Hague is that the position of the United 
Nations Commission, as provided in the resolution of January 28, should not be 
prejudiced thereby. It is our understanding that the Netherlands has invited 
the participation of the Commission in accordance with the terms of the 
Council's resolution and there would appear to be no difficulty on this point. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis, by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

It would be unfortunate in our view if agreement could not be reached by 
the parties concerned on the preliminary step of restoration of the Govern 
ment of the Republic of Jogjakarta in accordance with the provisions of the 
Security Council resolution in order to remove an obstacle to further free ne- 
gotiations between the parties. If the parties come to such an agreement on 
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the terms and conditions for holding the proposed conference at The Hague, 
we believe that negotiations between the parties at such a conference would 
be consistent with the basic purpose and objectives of the Council's resolution 
of January 28, which of course would remain in full force and effect. We be- 
lieve it would be appropriate for the Security Council’s Commission to consult 
with the representatives of the Netherlands, the Government of the Republic, 
and the leaders of the federal conference and assist them in reaching such agree- 
ment. If agreement is reached and the conference is held, our Commission could 
participate therein in accordance with its terms of reference. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR AUSTIN, PLENARY SESSION ON INDONESIA, DECEMBER 
7, 1949 


When the Round Table Conference was concluded at The Hague a few weeks 
ago, my Government expressed its gratification at the agreement which had been 
achieved there through the wisdom and conciliatory spirit exhibited by the 
representatives of the Netherlands, the Republic of Indonesia and the Federal 
Consultative Assembly. All of us know, also, that the United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia, through its participation in the Round Table Conference, 
contributed much to its success. The peoples of Indonesia and of the Nether- 
lands—and, incleed, all freedom-loving people every where—can rejoice that there 
has been a penceful settlement of the Indonesian question. That settlement, 
incidentally, will continue to be a monument to the high statesmanship of the 
representatives of the Netherlands and Indonesia. I am confident that the 
majority of the members of this Assembly are already in agreement that the basic 
principles for which our Organization stands have been advanced by the deter- 
mined efforts of all those whose labors were recently concluded at The Hague. 

(The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

The attack on the settlement of the Indonesian question by the representatives 
of the Soviet Union, the Ukrainian 8S. S. R. and Poland is not, however, un- 
expected. They have consistently attacked constructive efforts of the United 
Nations to solve its problems. The continuation of disputes is essential for 
the promotion of the Cominform’s expansionist ambitions. By the nature of 
the case, international communism mushrooms in dissension, strife and chaos. 

Because the Indonesian leaders, concerned with sparing their people the 
hardship and debilitation of war, sought the road of peaceful negotiation in their 
fight for freedom, they are branded traitors. These attacks lay bare the 
fraudulent efforts of international communism to identify itself with legitimate 
nationalist independence movements. The legitimate leaders of those move- 
ments, however, have not far to look to see that, if they accept the support 
of international communism in their fight for independence, they merely trade 
one colonialism for another. No colonial peoples were ever more subjugated 
than those peoples now under the imperial yoke of the Soviet Union. That a 
representative of such a regime should say that The Hague agreements deny 
the Indonesian people self-determination and render them a puppet state is 
not very eonvincing. The whole Round Table Conference represents the 
free expresssion of the self-determination of the Indonesian people. 

Although the representative of the Ukrainian S. 8. R. argued in committee, and 
again here this morning, that the members were not competent to adopt the joint 
resolution because they had not before them the text of the round-table confer- 
ence agreements, he nevertheless took occasion to pass judgment on those agree- 
ments himself. In doing so, he bent his efforts to distort the meaning of the 
several instruments which are a part of The Hague agreement. Again, this 
morning, he said that the members of the committee demonstrated complete 
ignorance of the settlement. But surely he realizes that we know that the 
Republic of the United States of Indonesia, when it comes into being at the end 
of this month, will be a sovereign and independent state and will join in a 
union of voluntary cooperation with the Netherlands. Does he hope, by 
patently distorting the meaning of The Hagne agreements, to confuse the peoples 
of the Netherlands or of Indonesia? Perhaps so. Fortunately, whatever con- 
fusion he may have prempted here cannot be long-lived, for within a very few 
weeks the agreements themselves will be carried into action. 

The draft resolution which the representative of the Ukrainian S. S. R. has 
reintroduced usurps the Security Council’s prerogative and departs from the 
Indonesian situation of the present time, For the reason that article 12 of the 
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Charter forbids the General Assembly to make recommendations on issues of 
which the Security Council is seized unless so requested by the Council, that 
resolution was not even voted on by the Committee. Since this time last year, 
hostilities have ceased and agreement has been reached on the timing of the 
withdrawal of troops. The resolution of the Ukrainian S. S. R. adds nothing 
to our consideration of the Indonesian question, and we can only conclude that 
it was submitted solely for propaganda purposes. It was apparently resurrected 
from drafts which were submitted by the delegation of the Soviet Union to the 
Security Council a year ago and which were rejected by the Council at that 
time. Nothing in this draft resolution reflects the developments and progress of 
the past year. 

After giving consideration to the opprobrious remarks of Mr. Manuilsky this 
morning regarding the great leaders of both Dutch and Indonesians, I am more 
confident than before that the majority of the members of the United Nations 
will accord the settlement reached at The Hague their fullest support. It is a 
settlement to which the United Nations may look with a good deal of hope. 
After 27 months of effort, agreement has been reached on a Charter of Transfer 
of Sovereignty, on a Union Statute, and on certain interim arrangements.  Al- 
though we are aware that much remains to be done and that these agreements 
are yet to be implemented, we can confidently look forward to the coming into 
being, before this month is out, of a fully free, sovereign, and independent Indo- 
nesia. When it does, the members of this Organization can rejoice that the peace- 
ful methods enjoined upon us by the Charter have prevailed over force. 

My Government believes that the joint resolution sponsored by 14 delegations 
and adopted by the Committee is a fitting expression of approbation of the 
accomplishments of the round-table conference. We earnestly hope that it 
will receive the support of an impressive majority of the General Assembly. By 
such majorities, confidence in the effect of such settlements would be inspired. 


INDONESIA’S MEMBERSHIP IN THE U. N. 


Senator SparkKMAN. May it be noted that, Indonesia became the 
sixtieth member of the United Nations. 

Ambassador Austin. Thank you, sir. That is true. 

Senator Sparkman. Now, you want to proceed to the Italian 
colonies ? 

Ambassador Austin. All right. 

Senator Sparkman. As I understand, Ambassador Jessup handled 
that in the General Assembly; is that correct ? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes: I think his arguments appeared in an 
ad hoc political committee. Was the Chairman a member of that com- 
mittee ? 

Senator SparkMaN. I handled some specific matters in that com- 
mittee. 

No; I was a member of the Committee No. 2. I think Senator 
Dulles represented us usually in the ad hoc political committee, but 
you will remember various members of the delegation handled specific 
subjects in that committee. 

I believe the Senator from Maine would be interested in this. It 
was my privilege to handle the Spanish matter in the ad hoe political 
committee. 


SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD INDONESIAN QUESTION 


Senator Brewster. Before we leave Indonesia, do you recall what 
the attitude of the Soviet Government was on the issue as between 
the independence of Indonesia as against the continued colonial rela- 
tionship with the Netherlands? Were there votes or other places 
where that was developed ? 
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Ambassador Austin. I can only say this, that I believe they fol- 
lowed a course which they had been following in all these cases where 
there was a chance to charge the United States with helping to main- 

tain the old archaic policy of colonialism, and that they used this 
as a medium for argument; that it was the United States who was to 
blame for the whole business. 

Senator Brewsrer., So that in general it very well may have been 
true that they would have supported the independence of Indonesia 
from the Netherlands, and that that might well have been a parallel 
line with the attitude of the Ambassador, Mr. Austin, and of Mr. 
Jessup, as well as of myself and many others, that we were all on 
parallel lines. 

Ambassador Austin. If so, it would have been. You see, that is 
one of the infirmities of our international relations that has its roots 
in years and years of relations. 

Up to this time we have been unable in the United Nations to estab- 
lish a feeling of confidence on the part of the Soviet Union that we 
are in good faith. They charge us with imperialism in Asia, Indo- 
nesia, and all of that great area in which they have their puppet 
troops all garrisoned against Japan and Hong Kong, Indochina, Ma- 
laya, and all around. All the time that they are shouting “peace” 
they are making these accusations. That is what they did. 

There was a duplie ity in it, do you ri see, which resulted, I believe, 
in their abstention—not voting for it, but abstaining and allowing 
it to go, do you not see. 

Frequently, this double play results in abstention. 

Senator Sparkman. I believe it is fair to say, of course, that in 
connection with the statement you made there, that the very people 
whom the Soviets were attacking were the people we were supporting. 

Ambassador Austin. Oh, yes. Oh, yes; and those brave Indone- 
sians really won their own battle there through force, against the Com- 
munist attacks. It isa great credit to them. 


FORMER ITALIAN COLONIES 


Now, shall I go on with the Italian colonies point ? 

One of the most difficult tasks of negotiations in the history of the 
United Nations was the disposition of the former Italian colonies. 

Under the ‘Treaty of Peace with Italy, this problem came before 
the General Assembly for settlement. It was Dr. Jessup’s assignment 
to represent the United States on this question in 1949. Through 
weeks of tedious harangue and elaborate maneuver by the Soviet 
delegation, Dr. Jessup created and held together a coalition of anti- 
Communist United Nations members determined to reach a just and 
lasting settlement for the colonies. His exposure of the Soviet im- 
perialism, or new colonialism was successful in frustrating the Soviet 
Union’s intended sabotage. 

Instead of a Libya controlled by Soviet Russia, there is now emerg- 
ing an independent Libyan state which soon will take its place in the 
community of free nations. 

Dr. Jessup again spoke for the United States at the 1949 Assembly 

session on the question of Soviet violation of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
1945. 
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Now, I am on another subject, you see. I have similar speeches for 
the committee’s use, whatever use they wish to make of them, showing 
Dr. Jessup’s firm position, and I have tried to help you and save your 
time by putting marks on them. 

Senator SparkMan. That will be inserted the same as the others. 
(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows: ) 


AMBASSADOR JESSUP’s STATEMENT, POLITICAL COMMITTEE, SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 


The last General Assembly devoted nearly 6 weeks to the consideration of 
the problem of the former Italian colonies without reaching a decision. Both 
in the interests of the local inhabitants, who have been held so long in a state 
of suspense as to their future, and in the interests of the over-all peace settle- 
ment, a decision was urgently needed. It still is. Many divergent views were 
expressed last spring on this complicated question; and, although the Assembly 
was unable to reconcile these views, discussion served to clarify the question, 
to instruct those members who had no previous knowledge of the subject, and to 
enable member states intimately connected with the problem to make necessary 
adjustments of their views in the light of sentiment then prevailing in the 
Assembly. Made wiser by this experience, we should now find a solution which 
will not only meet the three principles enunciated in article XI of the treaty 
of peace with Italy—-namely, regard for the wishes and welfare of the inhabi- 
tants, the interests of peace and security, and consideration of the views of 
interested governments—but which will meet also the principles relating to non- 
self-governing territories of chapter XI of the Charter. Our task today is 
urgent. The destinies of some 3,000,000 people are at stake, and it behooves 
us to achieve a sound and just solution embracing the above principles so that 
the peoples of Libya, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland may set forth confidently 
on the road to building their futures. 

The United States Government has given intensive study to the problem, 
taking into account opinions which were expressed in this committee last spring, 
and has sought to formulate its position on a balanced consideration of all 
factors and principles involved. 

With regard to Libya, we would support the establishment of an independent 
and unified Libya at a definite date in the near future, and it was made abundantly 
clear that there was an overwhelming majority in favor of the independence 
of this territory. It was the consensus in the last session of the General 
Assembly that Libya, of all the former Italian colonies, was furthest along the 
road to self-government. Already the people of Cyrenaica have set up their 
own internal administration under the Emir Sayid Idris el Senussi, and the 
Tripolitanians have indicated their desire and readiness to participate more 
completely in the government of their segment of Libya. We believe that a 
definite date, which is generally acceptable to the General Assembly for the 
achievement of early independence, should be set. A reasonable period will be 
necessary for the orderly achievement of self-government. Secretary of State 
Acheson declared before the plenary session on September 21 that at this session 
the General Assembly should work out plans for a united and independent Libya, 
to be carried to completion in not more than 3 or 4 years. The form of the 
government to be established should be worked out by the inhabitants of Libya 
and should not be arbitrarily imposed by any outside power nor by the United 
Nations. The form of the new state might be federal, unitary, or whatever 
form is most acceptable to the inhabitants. In order that the peoples’ wishes 
in this respect be given expression, we have thought that the General Assembly 
might wish to recommend that representatives of the inhabitants of Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan, at least 1 year prior to the date of independence, 
consult together to determine the form of association which they desire to 
establish upon the attainment of independence, 

The present British and French administrations should be charged with the 
responsibility of cooperating in the formation of governmental institutions and 
of preparing Libya for independence, taking whatever steps the General Assem- 
bly deems necessary, They should report annually to the Secretary General of 
the United Nations for the information of members on measures thev have taken 
during each year of the interim period to prepare Libya for independence. 

During this interim period it might be appropriate for an advisory council, on 
behalf of the General Assembly, to advise the British and French administrations 
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as to how assistance might be given to the inhabitants with regard to the forma- 
tion of a government for a unified Libya, and such related problems as common 
services, a common currency, and boundary changes. Without going into detail 
regarding possible functions of such a Council, 1 would point out that we Ccon- 
sider that this body should in no way interfere with the administration of the 
territories. 

Coming next to Eritrea, I can but repeat what we maintained at the last 
session of the General Assembly; namely, that the best solution for the future 
of this territory would be the incorporation of all except the Western Province 
into Ethiopia, with provision of appropriate guarantees for the protection of 
minorities and, without prejudice to the sovereignty of Ethiopia, appropriate 
municipal charters for the cities of Asmara and Massawa. The Western Prov- 
ince could most appropriately be incorporated into the Sudan. We are dealing 
here with an artificially created territory, whose inhabitants are almost equally 
divided between Coptic Christians and Moslems. The Eritrean plateau prov- 
inces are a continuation of the Ethiopian plateau, and the majority of the inhab 
itants of the entire plateau are related by language, race, and religion. It is 
true that the port of Massawa, as weil as the province of the same name, is pre- 
dominantly Moslem, but it cannot be separated from the Eritrean plateau with- 
out economic disruption. Assab and the Danakil coast, which are part of the 
Province of Massawa, have no lateral communication with the central provinces 
nor With the capital, Asmara. This area is geographically part of Ethiopia, and 
the Danakils who inhabit it are part of a tribe whose greatest numbers are 
within the borders of Ethiopia. In our judgment, a substantital majority o 
the inhabitants of Eritrea, exclusive of the Western Province, favor union with 
Ethiopia. 

Our suggestion that the Western Province of Eritrea be annexed to the Sudai 
is based on the following considerations: 

(1) The majority of the inhabitants are Moslem, as are the people across the 
border in the Sudan; (2) Three-fourths of the inhabitants of the Western 
Province are nomadic or seminomadie and follow a pastoral way of life quite 
different from the settled agriculturalists on the central plaieau of Eritrea; 
(3) climatically, the heat and aridity of most of the western and the coastal 
plain comprising this area resemble those of the Sudan: (4) there is a religious 
tie with the Sudan through the adherence of certain tribes, such as the Beni 
Amer, in the Western Province to the teachings of the Mazhani “Tariqa”’ or 
Confraternity, which is closely related to some 30,000 of its other members of the 
Sudan; (5) the basis of social organizations for both nomad and sedentars 
peoples of Eritrea, as well as the Sudan, is the same: the Kinship group. Thus 
social ties would be respected by changing the political orientation of the Western 
Provinee to the Sudan: (6) the Western Province has few economic resources 
and cannot exist as an independent modern state. 

I have purposely gone into some detail regarding our reasons for believing 
that the future of the Western Prevince lies with the Sudan, since at the last 
session certain delegations appeared to doubt the wisdom of this proposal 

In brief, gentlemen, this Assembly is presented with an opportunity to make 

long-term settlement of Eritrea, whose artificial borders were created in the 
era of colonial expansion in Africa; and it is our belief that the reshaping of the 
map in the manner I have indicated will be a move toward an end we all seek; 
namely, to reunite racial, cultural, religious, and linguistic groups separated b) 
frontiers arbitrarily established in the nineteenth century. It was gratifying 


that an impressive majority in the last Assembly supported the return of the 


eastern part of Eritrea to Ethiopia, and it is our hope that further consideratiot 
of the problem will have convinced the delegations here that the most appropri 
ate disposition of the remainder—namely, the Western Province—is in its incor 
poration into the Sudan. 

The United States Government believes that the people of Italian Somaliland 
aspire to the status of independence and equality which will enable them to 
develop their culture and their country as a full member of the community of 
ree nations. My Government believes that the people of Italian Somaliland 
should be assisted toward the goal of independence through the trusteeship 
system of the United Nations. We are convinced that such a solution will best 
meet the requirements of the people, and will also provide a solution which Will 
best guarantee the future security and stability of the area. 

Italian Somaliland is an area with undeveloped political institutions the 
organization of whose people is largely tribal and pastoral. We can hardly 
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expect these people to be in a position to determine for themselves what means 
might best assure their achievement of self-government and independence, and 
the fulfillment of their national aspirations. It is therefore the view of my 
Government that the General Assembly has a special responsibility to assure 
that the solution which we recommend will in reality provide for the best inter- 
ests of the inhabitants. 

If it is accepted that independence is the desired objective with respect to Ital- 
ian Somaliland and that a substantial period of trusteeship is needed to prepare 
the people of the territory for full self-government, we must next examine the 
type of trusteeship which will be best suited in the circumstances to achieve 
our desired goal. The First Committee last spring carefully considered and 
discarded as impracticable in the circumstances both a direct United Nations 
trusteeship and trusteeship with a multiple or joint administering authority. 
The problem now reduces itself to a choice of the most desirable single power 
to be administering authority for Italian Somaliland. 

During the many months and years which my Government has considere: 
this problem, it has consistently been our view that the Italian Government is 
the best choice for the responsibility of administering a trusteeship of Italian 
Somaliland. This view was shared at the last Assembly by thirty-five members. 
The Italian Government indicated its willingness to assume this responsibility, 
and gave formal assurances that it would discharge such a task in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations and of 
the trusteeship system. 

The United States Government has carefullly considered the objections to 
Italian trusteeship which have been voiced by certain elements of the population 
of Italian Somaliland. We have considered the reasons which have impelled 
these representatives to the position which they have taken, and we have 
considered the degree to which these spokesmen might actually represent the 
people of Italian Somaliland. We have also weighed contrary views as well as 
other evidence, including the report of the four-power commission with respect 
to this aspect of the problem. 

Having given full consideration to all of these factors, my Government has 
come to the conclusion that the Italian Government, under a trusteeship agree- 
ment approved by the General Assembly, can and will provide an administration 
which will effectively and promptly assist the people of Italian Somaliland in 
the economic, social, and political development of their country and will bring 
to fulfillment their desire for self-government and independence. The Italian 
Government has evidenced its deep interest in the United Nations and its devo- 
tion to the principles of the Charter. As members of the committee know, 
the United States has warmly supported Italy’s application for membershi)} 
in the United Nations. Indeed, members of the United Nations have overwhelmn- 
ingly agreed that Italy possesses all the qualifications for membership. The 
United States has full faith in the determination and ability of the democratic 
Italian Government and the hard-working Italian people to dischage faithfully 
this obligation toward the people of Italian Somaliland and toward the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

The United States regards the settlement of this complex problem by the 
Assembly of the United Nations as the fulfillment of the grave responsibilities of 
the United Nations toward the peoples of these areas. This case also affords 
the first opportunity which the General Assembly has had to demonstrate that 
it can discharge the solemn duty of making a great political decision which the 
Four Powers have agreed in advance to accept. The United States not only 
shares the obligation to accept as binding the decision of the General Assembly 
but also supports the aspiration of these peoples to move toward self-government 
and independence in accordance with the principles of the Charter. It is the 
policy of my Government to support the progressive attainment of freedom by all 
peoples who show themselves worthy of it and ready for it. We recognize that 
the peoples of the areas with which we are now concerned are in various stages 
of development, that some are ready for independence, that others will be better 
helped by self-government as an integral part of existing states, that others still 
need a rather extensive period of guidance and political experience. In regard 
to all of them, however, our primary concern must be for their interest and 
welfare and our ultimate objective their development, either separately or in 
association with other kindred peoples, into full-fledged members of the com- 
munity of nations. 
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STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JESSUP, POLITICAL COMMITTEE, DECEMBER 4, 1949 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to explain briefly the attitude of my delegation 
toward the report which we have received from the subcommittee. My delega- 
tion appreciated the honor of participating in the work of that very harmonious 
committee which devoted very long hours to an attempt to produce before 
this full committee proposals which would command general support and lead 
to a solution of the problem. 

My delegation, Mr. Chairman, as I stated at the outset of our debates in this 
committee, feels very strongly the responsibility which rests upon the United 
Nations in discharging the responsibilities which have been given to this General 
Assembly in attempting to find a solution of this problem. We have worked with 
all of our powers to try to contribute toward some common point of view which 
will enable the General Assembly to fulfill this task. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly, Mr. Chairman, our feeling of the importance for the future of this 
organization that we should find a solution of all of the territories involved, even 
though that solution may not be final, as for instance in the proposal in regard 
to Eritrea. But, we cannot, Mr. Chairman, take lightly this task of trying to 
dispose of the issues which are now before us. 

Now, obviously, in attempting to find a solution, in attempting to discharge 
this obligation resting upon this body composed of the representatives of 59 
nations, one cannot expect that the views of every one of the 509 members will 
be met exactly. 

We have had our own ideas of what would constitute the best solution in the 
case of each one of these territories. We stated those views in this committee. 
We argued for them in the subcommittee. We still feel that the proposals that 
we suggested were sound. We still feel that if they had been adopted they would 
have represented the best solutions which could be achieved for these various 
areas. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we recognized that the process in which we were engaged 
in the subeommittee was necessarily a process of accommodation of views. And 
we endeavored in the exchange of opinions in the subcommittee to accommodate 
our views, as we felt that our colleagues were seeking to accommodate theirs. 

There is one point, however, Mr. Chairman, at which accommodation must stop, 
and that is the point at which accommodation would represent a compromise 
with the fundamental underlying principles which must be observed in any solu- 
tion recommended by the General Assembly of the United Nations. While the 
General Assembly is given the opportunity to make this contribution to the 
solution of a very difficult political problem, the United Nations would not en- 
hance its reputation if it adopted a solution which did net conform to the funda- 
mental principles which I have in mind. 

Those principles, Mr. Chairman, are stated in annex XI of the Italian Peace 
Treaty. We are asked by the terms of reference there originally directed to the 
four powers and in turn directed to the General Assembly, to reach our con- 
clusions “in the light of the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants and the 
interests of peace and security.” 

We were able, Mr. Chairman, to go along in the preparation of this resolution, 
which has been submitted by the subcommittee, because we felt that while it did 
not meet our optimum plans, it did conform to the fundamental principles to 
which I have referred. 

We, therefore, feel that the report of the subeommittee, in its essential substan- 
tive aspects, deserves support and we shall give it that support. When I speak 
of its fundamental substantive aspects, I have in mind the three main underlying 
aspects of the proposed solutions for the three territories, namely, independence 
within a short time for Libya, independence for Somaliland after a period of 
trusteeship, and, in the case of Eritrea, the appointment of a United Nations 
commission which will bring us back fuller information to enable us to reach 
a final solution next year. 

Now, I should like to explain, Mr. Chairman, in regard to each one of these 
points the attitude which my delegation took and the attitude which it takes 
toward the proposals which are now before us. 

| The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador Austin :] 

With respect to Libya, the United States delegation in this committee made 
a number of suggestions on the appropriate provisions which it deemed desirable 
in any resolution which this committee might adopt. I am happy to say that 
these suggestions, together with those of several other delegations, met with the 
approval of most of the members of the subcommittee. The United States sup- 
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ports the provisions proposed in part A of the subcommittee’s draft resolution 
in their substantive provisions which if adopted by the General Assembly will 
at last set in motion the processes so long desired by the people of Libya for the 
early independence of this country. 

In regard to Italian Somaliland, the proposal which the subcommittee has 
made also meets with the approval of my delegation. The United States Gov- 
ernment has consistently urged that the people of Somaliland be guided toward 
the goal of independence through the trusteeship system of the United Nations. 
We have stated our conviction that such a solution would best meet the require- 
ments of the inhabitants and at the same time provide the best means of guaran 
teeing the future stability and security of the country. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador Austin :} 

The subcommittee draft on Somaliland takes particular pains to insure that 
from the very start of the period of trusteeship there shall be constitutional 
guaranties to all the inhabitants of Somaliland respecting human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. Moreover, there is specific provision that active guidance 
of the people toward the achievment of full self-government shall commence 
at the very beginning of the trusteeship. The General Assembly would recom 
mend that the trusteeship agreement include an annex containing a declaration 
of constitutional principles to these ends. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, to our insistence upon adequate safeguards for 
the welfare of the inhabitants, we have also consistently supported the selection 
of Italy as the most desirable for the role of administering authority. And may 
I remind the committee that at the last Assembly 34 other members of the 
United Nations endorsed this point of view. 

The honorable representative of Italy has assured this body that it would 
discharge the responsibilities of administering power in accordance with the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations Charter and of the trusteeship 
system. If the people of Somaliland are indeed to be made fully ready and 
prepared within a period of 10 years to assume the whole responsibility of gov 
erning themselves, of managing their domestic and their foreign affairs, of pro- 
viding for their common defense, and of exercising control over all the minutiae 
ot a modern democratic state, the task which confronts Italy is indeed a chal 
lenge and a difficult one. But we do not doubt, Mr. Chairman, that with their 
unique experience and knowledge from previous contact with this territory, 
ltaly will be in an especially advantageous position to carry on this task. 

[ think it is clear, Mr. Chairman, that those who have alleged that because of 
criticisms which they have addressed to prevous Italian administration under a 
previous government and a previous system, that they are worried about Italian 
administration of the trusteeship now, have no reason for entertaining such fears 
in regard to the present government of Italy which will be acting under the 
trusteeship system and under the aegis of the United Nations Charter. We be 
lieve in the sincerity and the good faith of the present, new democratic govern 
ment of Italy and in the determination and ability of the hard-working Italian 
people to discharge the responsibility of trusteeship in accordance with the 
terms of the Charter. 

The subcommittee has recommended that Somaliland become independent at th: 
end of 10 years unless the General Assembly decides otherwise. My delegation 
has supported this proposal. We have indicated in the subcommittee, however, 
our agreement with the conclusion of the Four Power Commission of Investiga 
tion that the economic development of Somaliland is a long-term problem whose 
length it is not now possible to determine definitely. In the draft resolution which 
my delegation presented to the committee, we recommended that from time to 
time the General Assembly and the Trusteeship Council review the progress and 
development of Somaliland with a view to determining when it was ready for 
independence. We made that recommendation, Mr. Chairman, because we agre 
with the conclusion of the Four Power Commission just mentioned and because 
we believe that the task of making Somaliland capable of assuming the ful! 
responsibility of independent statehood might require a period as long as 
generation. 

However, having heard the arguments raised by other members of the sub 
committee that the fixing of a definite goal toward which to work will stimulat 
the people of Somaliland and the administering authority to greater effort tha: 
an indefinite period of time, my delegation is inclined to agree with the fixing 
of the period of ten years which has been suggested. 

Turning to Eritrea, Mr. Chairman, T should like to sav a few words about our 
work on this territory in the subcommittee. As you are aware, my delegation it 
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the early stages of the discussion in this committee presented a draft resolution 
similar to that which we proposed in the third session of the General Assembly. 
This resolution recommended the reunion to Ethiopia of all Eritrea except the 
Western Province, which we proposed should be united with the adjacent Sudan. 

In the subcommittee there were four main suggestions for the disposal of 
this area. The first was independence of all Eritrea in the very near future. 
(1 shall not go into the details of the various proposals but merely indicate 
their general nature.) 

The second was independence after a 5-year period of United Nations trustee- 
ship. The third was our idea of a separate treatment for different parts of the 
territory, reuniting the eastern part of Eritrea with Ethiopia and the western 
portion with the Sudan. The fourth proposal was the establishment of a United 
Nations commission to study all relevant data and report to the fifth session 
of the General Assembly recommendations for the disposition of this problem. 

Now, at that juncture in the subcommittee, faced with these four proposals, 
Mr. Chairman, my delegation joined with the delegations of Brazil, India, Iraq, 
and Liberia, in an effort to seek a compromise solution which if not altogether 
satisfactory to any one of us, nevertheless sacrificed none of the essential points 
in which we believed and did represent a course of action which we believed 
might prove acceptable to the great majority of the members of the subcommittee 
and I may say of the General Assembly. 

This alternative proposal which the five powers submitted favored the tempo- 
rary establishment of a federal union between Eritrea and Ethiopia, with the 
Emperor of Ethiopia at the head. The control of foreign affairs, defense, com- 
munications, commerce, and currency was to be exercised by the federal govern- 
ment in which Eritrea would have participated as a single autonomous unit. In 
all other affairs, that is to say over the wide range of matters which touch the 
people of Eritrea most closely, there would have been full self-government within 
the shortest possible time; that is, as soon as a constitution had been established. 
The framing of a suitable constitution would be guided by a United Nations Com- 
mission and a group of experts and would not come into effect until approved by 
the Emperor of Ethiopia on behalf of Ethiopia, and by the United Nations Com- 
mission on behalf of the people of Eritrea. 

To permit the full consultation of the wishes of the inhabitants, there would 
be a plebiscite at the end of 10 years and an opportunity at that time for the 
people of any Province to vote for continuation in the federation, secession there- 
from, or closer union with Ethiopia. I should like to pay tribute at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, to the extraordinarily skillfull work of the distinguished repre- 
sentative of India in the subcommittee, who in order to illustrate to the members 
of the subcommittee what kind of framework of government might be established 
under this five-power plan, prepared a draft of a constitution for such a federal 
union. 

It was the hope of the five cosponsors who introduced the draft which I have 
just mentioned that it would prove acceptable. But, subsequent discussion indi- 
cated that this Was not the case. Nor was it true with respect to a second compro- 
mise draft which was introduced by the distinguished representative of the Argen- 
tine, who was similarly inspired by a desire to find some common meeting ground 
in the light of the confrontation of the members of the committee with these 
several different proposals. But, this effort also failed, not being acceptable to 
the other members of the committee, including my own delegation which did not 
prefer the particular solution which was suggested by this draft. 

Within the subcommittee, then, it became clear that only one course could be 
adopted which might receive general approval. It was a course which the United 
States delegation itself, as I have indicated, did not believe was the best one, if 
we looked at the matter in the abstract, because we still felt that the solution 
which we had proposed would most nearly meet the desires of the people and the 
recognized legitimate claims of the Government of Ethiopia. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I think throughout the discussions in the sub- 
committee there was always present a very large degree of agreement, I may 
almost say of unanimity, that the claims of the Ethiopian Government to recog- 
nition of its ethnic, historic ties, of its economic needs and of its connection with 
the people of the area should have some recognition, Various delegations merely 
differed on the way in which the rights and claims of Ethiopia should be recog 
nized and satisfied. 


As I said, we felt that our proposal came closest to giving that recognition 
while responding to the declared wishes of the people of the area. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, although we did not prefer this solution in 
the same spirit of accommodation which I have mentioned we supported it, 
realizing that while it did not accord with our optimum desires, it did not at 
the same time violate any of the principles which we feel must be adhered to 
under all circumstances. Several delegations stressed their dissatisfaction 
with the quality and the quantity of the information available to the General 
Assembly on Eritrea. My own delegation has not shared that dissatisfaction 
for we believe that the report of the Four Power Commission of Investigation 
together with the testimony of the various representatives of the inhabitants 
received in the third and fourth sessions of the General Assembly have fur- 
nished ample evidence of the conditions existing in the territory and of the most 
suitable disposition of the area. 

Nevertheless, if the majority of other delegations prefer that the United 
Nations sent out its own investigating body before finally deciding on the dis- 
position of Eritrea, we support their desire. Disappointing though the creation 
of a commission may be to many people of Eritrea, and to others as well, who 
are impatient for an immediate decision, the direct ascertainment of their views 
by a United Nations commission will give them one more opportunity to state 
their preferences with an assurance that their views will be carefully considered 
by the General Assembly before final action. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past 3 weeks of exchange’ of ideas in the subcom- 
mittee my delegation has been impressed by the views expressed by different 
members with respect to various matters discussed, and as I have said, we have 
joined in the accommodation of our views to theirs as they have joined in 
accommodating their views to ours. Thus we have come to provisions which 
perhaps none of us originally contemplated as we began our discussions in the 
subcommittee. 

If this Political Committee of the General Assembly after further dicussion 
of this report of its subcommittee should decide to adopt substantially the same 
provisions as those contained in the resolution submitted by the subcommittee, my 
delegation will gladly support it. 

We reserve the right, however, as do other members of the subcommittee and 
this was-made clear on a number of occasions in our debates, to submit or re- 
submit our own various proposals for the consideration of the committee in the 
event that the subcommittee draft is substantially revised. 

Now, we have so far, Mr. Chairman, had laid before us one proposal for 
amendment of part of the resolution which has been submitted by the subcommit- 
tee, I refer to the amendments which have been tabled by the delegation of 
the United Kingdom, which are before us in document A/C.1/526 and which have 
just been explained to us by Mr. Hector McNeil speaking for the United Kingdom 
delegation. As T have examined these amendments and listened to the reasons 
which have inspired their introduction, Mr. Chairman, I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that here is one of the situations which I have described in 
connection with the presentation and adaptation of our views in the subcommittee. 

I should like to take the liberty of reminding the committee of a statement 
which I made in the subcommittee on September 30. I said at that time “the 
form of the government to be established in Libya should be worked out by the in- 
habitants of Libya and should not be arbitrarily imposed by any outside power 
or by the United Nations.” That, I think, Mr. Chairman, is the same point of 
view which Sir Carl Berendsen has expressed to us this afternoon on behalf of 
the New Zealand delegation. I went on to say in this statement of September 
30, “the form of the new state might be federal, unitary, or whatever form is 
most acceptable to the inhabitants.” 

The distinguished representative of Iraq has told us in his interposition earlier 
in the session this afternoon that the inhabitants of the area desire unity. That 
may very well be true, Mr. Chairman, but I do not think that is in any way in 
conflict with the statement contained in a communication from the inhabitants 
received by the Secretary-General on fhe 20th of October and distributed to 
members of the committee, in which the statement is made, “We ask that the 
form of this unity may be left for the people to decide according to their own 
wish.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the suggestion that has been advanced by the United 
Kingdom delegation that the words of the draft resolution proposed by the sub- 
committee do not completely allow for the free determination by the people 
themselves of their choice of the form of government and of union which they 
desire, seems to us to present a situation calling for a modification of the lan- 
guage in order to make sure that the resolution will conform to what we con- 
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sider to be a fundamental principle, namely, that we should not impose the form 
of government but that the form of union and government, as stated in the 
United Kingdom amendment should be the choice of the people of the territories. 
Mr. Chairman, this suggestion for an amendment of the draft resolution re- 
garding Libya, seems to us to be a proper amendment and we shall support it. 

Now, I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that other delegations as they examine 
the draft resolution and the report of the subcommittee will have other proposals 
to suggest in the way of clarification of language or in the way of introducing 
some other idea which seems to them more appropriate for the solution of the 
problem. We shall be glad, Mr. Chairman, to study any such amendments in 
the same spirit in which the subcommittee has considered the various proposals 
which were laid before it. So long as the suggestions contribute to the great 
objective which I have stated at the outset, namely that the United Nations 
should not fail to discharge its responsibility for settling this problem at this 
session, we Shall be inclined to support it, with the second proviso, which I have 
also stated, that the adoption of any such amendment or change or alternate pro- 
posal should not do violence to these fundamental principles which we must 
keep in mind, namely, the wishes and interests of the inhabitants, and the peace 
and security of the area, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JESSUP, PLENARY SESSION, NOVEMBER 18, 1949 


[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin:] 

Mr. President, in. the view of the United States delegation the result of the 
deliberations of the First Committee on the question of the disposal of the former 
Italian colonies is one of the most gratifying achievements of this session of 
the General Assembly. I believe it will be agreed by all of us that this problem, 
involving the fate of millions of human beings and the disposition of more than 
half a million square miles of territory, is one of the most complex and difficult 
problems which has yet been placed before the United Nations for solution. 
The four principal Allied powers were unable to resolve this problem and re- 
ferred the question to the General Assembly in accordance with the provisions of 
the treaty of peace with Italy. They agreed in advance to accept its recom- 
mendations in the hope that this body will be able to succeed where the Four 
Powers had failed. If now in this Assembly we shall through our combined 
wisdom be able to find a solution based on justice and the basie principles of 
the Charter, we shall have achieved a great sucess. We shall have marked a 
milestone in the development of the United Nations as an instrument truly 
capable of solving even the most difficult of the problems facing the world today. 
We might well hope that this example will encourage in the future the reference 
of other similar problems to the United Nations for solution when efforts 
through bilateral or other narrower means of negotiation fail. Secretary of 
State Acheson pointed out in his address to this Assembly on September 21: 
“The development of this precedent might well assist the settlement of various 
other political problems by special agreements, in advance, to accept recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly or the Security Council, or, in legal ques- 
tions, the determination of the International Court of Justice. Through such 
advance agreement additional services can and should be rendered from time 
to time by the General Assembly and other organs of the United Nations.” 

The work of the Political Committee in reaching the recommended solution 
of this problem has not been easy. The draft resolution which Committee One 
lias presented to us is an outstanding example of the good results of extensive 
study, discussion and argument and, above all, of consultation and accommo- 
dation. I am sure that the terms of this draft resolution do not conform in all 
respects with the individual views of any single delegation. Throughout the 
history of the Assembly’s consideration of this problem we have heard many 
varied and conflicting points of view expressed. Yet, as a result of persistence, 
patience and good will, the First Committee has been able to reach a solution 
which has been supported by 49 delegations. 

{The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambasador 
Jessup :] 

With respect to Libya, my Government is happy to support the recommenda- 
tion that this territory become 2 united and independent state, and we look 
forward to welcoming it in the near future as a member of this organization. 
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it is the view of my Government that the provisions of the draft resolution will 
achieve the independence of Libya within the shortest possible time and in an 
orderly fashion under the continuing responsibility of the United Nations. The 
terms of the resolution furthermore insure that the form of the Libyan state 
and the constitution of its Government shall be determined by the people them- 
selves. Thus the Assembly will fully respect the right of self-determination of 
the Libyan people. 

The committee was also able to reach full agreement on the principle that 
Italian Somaliland should become an independent sovereign state. However, 
with respect to this territory it has been agreed that a 10-year period of trustee- 
ship will be required for the development of full self-government and 
independence. 

The Government of the United States is convinced that the committee’s recom- 
mendation that Italy administer the territory during this trusteeship period 
is a solution which will insure the rapid progress of the people of Italian Somali- 
land toward independence. We believe that Italy is well-equipped to provide 
the assistance and guidance which the people of Italian Somaliland need to 
help them during the trusteeship period. The committee has received the formal 
assurances of the Italian Government of its willingness to asume this responsi- 
bility and to administer the territory under the trusteeship system in full con- 
formity with the provisions of the Charter. I should like to take this opportunity 
to state formally that the Government of the United States has complete conti- 
dence in the sincerity and good will of the democratic government of Italy in 
undertaking this difficult task. We are confident, moreover, that Italy will 
loyally fulfill its obligations to the people of Italian Somaliland in such a way 
that they need have no cause to fear the return of an Itaian administration to 
their country. Rather, they may expect the Government and the people of 
democratic Italy to work with them and help them in a spirit of close friendship 
and collaboration. 

Provision for representatives of Egypt, Colombia, and the Philippines to assist 
the Italian administration, as well as for the establishment in the trusteeship 
agreement of constitutional principles guaranteeing the rights of the inhabitants 
of this territory, should further reassure the people of Italian Somaliland. This 
recommendation of the General Assembly provides every possible safeguard 
for the protection of their rights and interests during the trusteeship period 
by taking cognizance of the principles suggested in the annexure presented by 
the distinguished delegate from India. The Trusteeship Council will insure 
that from the very start of the trusteeship period there shall be constitutional! 
guaranties of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all of the inhabitants 
ef Italian Somaliland. Moreover, from the very beginning of the trusteeship 
there will be institutions designed to insure the inauguration, development, and 
subsequent establishment of full self-government. 

My delegation has been disappointed at the failure of the Political Committee 
to reach agreement on a definitive solution for the problem of the disposition 
of Eritrea. In the last session of the General Assembly 36 other delegations 
besides my own supported the provision for the incorporation of all Eritrea 
except the western province into Ethiopia. Throughout the discussions in the 
present session a very large degree of agreement, almost of unanimity, has been 
manifest in favor of recognition of Ethiopia’s just claims. Many delegations 
have referred to Ethiopia’s ethnic and historic ties with Eritrea, its general 
affinity with the people of Eritrea, and its pressing economic needs. These dele- 
gations merely differed on the extent to which Ethiopia’s rights and claims 
should be satisfied. 

The United States Government has long been convinced that the people of all 
but the western province of Eritrea desire reunion with Ethiopia and my dele- 
gation has strongly advocated such a solution for this problem. In view of the 
apparent desire for separate independence expressed by some of the representa 
tives of the inhabitants of Eritrea who appeared before the Political Committee, 
my delegation joined with others in attempting to work out a compromise 
formula somewhere between independence and full union with Ethiopia. We 
envisaged the initial establishment of some form of federation which, while 
uniting the territory with Ethiopia as far as essential common interests are 
eoncerned, would still retain for the people of Eritrea a very large measure of 
autonomy with respect to local problems and interests, After a 5-year trial 
pericd, the people themselves would have had an opportunity through a plebiscite 
to determine whether to continue that arrangement, to secede or to unite more 
elosely with Ethiopia. Unfortunately, neither this nor other attempts at reach- 
ng a compromise solution seemed to achieve the necessary support. 
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My delegation regrets, as I am sure we all do, that the question of the final 
disposal of Eritrea must again be postponed. The very extensive debate in the 
subcommittee and in the committee has, however, convinced many delegations 
that the facts of the situation must be still further clarified before a solution 
can be found capable of commanding the support of this Assembly. When it 
became obvious that the basic differences of opinion within the committee 
precluded reaching a solution, we agreed that only through further study of the 
problem and through a new and objective analysis of the facts could the General 
Assembly find a solution which could be accepted by the necessary majority of 
its members. For this reason we voted for the committee’s recommendation for 
the establishment of a commission composed of representatives of governments 
with no direct interest in Eritrea. We can all trust this commission to render 
a report reflecting the actual situation in the territory and on the basis of 
which the next session of the Assembly will be able finally to resolve this problem. 
We therefore will maintain our support of this part of the committee’s recom- 
mendation. 

As the Assembly is aware, we also have before us the question of the appro- 
priate adjustment of the boundaries of the former Italian Colonies. In view of 
the complex technical aspects of this problem and the lack of complete informa- 
tion before us, it has not been possible for the committee to make substantive 
recommendations to the Assembly. In order that the Assembly may subsequently 
give consideration to this matter, it has been proposed that the procedure to be 
adopted be studied by the Interim Committee, and that a report be submitted 
to the fifth reguiar session of the General Assembly. My delegation agrees and 
hopes this resolution will receive the general acceptance of the Assembly. 

Mr. President, I will not take more of the Assembly's time to discuss further 
this problem which has already consumed so much of our energies and about 
which so much has already been said. In closing, however, I would like to 
observe on behalf of my delegation that the Assembly might well congratulate 
itself on a difficult job well done. We may even hope that despite the complex 
and controversial aspects of this problem, the resolutions recommended by the 
Political Committee will receive the unanimous approval of this Assembly. As 
in the case of our own delezation, such wnanimous approval would not mean 
that we have all succeeded in persuading cur colleagues that our own preferred 
positions should be accepted. It would mean that we have all joined, in the spirit 
of the Charter, in a cooperative effort to help the General Assembly to discharge 
its novel and important responsibilities in this matter. 


JESSUP STATEMENT ON SOVIET VIOLATION OF SINO-SOVIET TREATY OF 1945 


Ambassador Austin. Now we come to the Chinese question. Dr. 
Jessup spoke on this question after the 1949 Assembly session. It was 
referred to by me as a Soviet violation of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of 1945. The subcommittee will be interested in the following passage 
from Dr. Jessup’s statement in a plenary session, December 7, 1949. 

If the Soviet Union had not been afraid to publish the facts concerning its 
policies and practices in the Far East, we could have had a basis on which 
to decide whether or not we are mistaken in our well founded conclusions that 
the Soviet Russian policy in China today is part of a continuous story, a story 
which began in the days of Czarist Russian imperialism and which still is 
characterized by the search for special monopolistic privileges by enecroach- 
ments and by attempted dismemberment of China. 

I have spoken above about some principal problems in our great 
struggle in trying to get freedom today where Dr. Jessup has 2ntered 
the lists and shown both skill and valor in behalf of the United States. 
If I had more time, I would also want to tell you about some of the 
less well known activities of the United Nations where Dr. Jessup 
has represented the United States with distinction. 

His work on such matters as the problem of the veto in the Security 
Council and development of improved means for settlement of inter- 
national disputes and in the genuine tradition of constructive Ameri- 
can statesmanship. 

89965—51——25 
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Now, on this China pcm gery understand you have something to 
propose to me to talk about, and I would rather follow that than to 
go on as I have in other cases, if you would like to now tell me what 
you are particularly interested in. 














NATIONALIST CHINESE RESOLUTION IN THE U. N. 


Senator Sparkman. Yesterday Senator Brewster posed a question 
to Ambassador Jessup as to why the complaint that you have just 


referred to was not acted on, either in 1949 or in 1950. In substance 
was that not it? 


Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. I thought you might comment on that. 

Ambassador Austin. You can button it all up with a word, as it 
were. It was because of lack of agreement. 

Now, let me explain what I mean by that. 

This item was put on the agenda as an urgent, additional item. It 
was not on the origimal agenda. It was put on by China. 

Dr. Tsiang submitted a draft resolution proposing that the As- 
sembly sustain his charges against the Soviet Union and call on all 
members to desist from military and economic aid to the Chinese 
Communists, and to refrain from recognizing that regime. 

The Soviet Union attempted to block this item throughout. It 
voted against putting it on the agenda and did not participate in the 
debate or in any way answer the charges. 

Mr. Vishinsky asserted that Dr. Tsiang had lost the right to rep- 
resent the Chinese people. Dr. Jessup made four speeches on this 
point. They are all attached here and I would like to submit them. 

Senator SparkKMaN. When you submit them they will be handled 
in the same way, sir. Have you marked them ? 

Ambassador Austin. I have. 























INTERIM COMMITTEE ACTION REGARDING U. N. RESOLUTION 





Ambassador Austin. These speeches dealt in general with a draft 
resolution sponsored by the United States, Australia, Mexico, Pakis- 
tan, and the Philippines, calling for a respect for China’s political 
independence, noninterference in her internal affairs, fulfillment of 
existing treaties, and a ban on seeking spheres of influence or estab- 
lishing puppet regimes there. 

The delegations of Cuba, Equador, and Peru submitted another 
resolution which, with amendments, was adopted, which put the case 
to the Interim Committee. That is, it took it out of the General 
Assembly and put it in the Interim Committee. That was done on 
the theory that it could weigh evidence. Dr. Tsiang agreed to this 
course, and did not press his resolution to a vote. 

The Interim Committee did not move the case along in the summer 
of 1950, we being then engaged in the Korean case, in which, of 
course, Dr. Tsiang was just as interested as we were. 

Of course, it has been unable to bring action about during the 
summer of 1951 because of the continuance of the fifth session. ‘There 
had been no meeting of the Interim Committee. It cannot meeet 
while the General Assembly is in session, 
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THE SUBSTITUTE RESOLUTION 


Dr. Jessup’s speeches in the marked portions set out American 
foreign policy toward China, and in the last one contains a bill of 
particulars of the Soviet Union’s attempt to prevent the Assembly 
from discussing the matter. 


JESSUP’S STATEMENTS REGARDING CHINESE RESOLUTION 


I would like to read briefly from this. This is Dr. Jessup speaking: 

In my opening statement before Committee No. 1, I stated that the failure 
to endorse this resolution might well be interpreted as indicating an intention 
to profit by the present situation in China for purposes of imperialist aggrand- 
izement. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Is that referring to the Tsiang 
resolution or the substitute we put in ? 

Ambassador Austin. That is the substitute resolution. 

What other conclusions can the world draw from the five votes cast against 
these fundamental principles? Let us look on the affirmative side at the merits 
of this resolution. 

The very fact of the Soviet opposition attests indeed to its importance. That 
opposition is the conclusive refutation that this resolution is not as one delegate 
feared in his views expressed in the first committee a mere song to the 
moon, The Soviet opposition ‘is proof that the Soviet Union understands 
perfectly that this resolution far from condoning the past actions of Soviet Rus- 
sia in China is occasioned by those very actions and reflects the acute fears of 
the international community of this Soviet Russian continuation of Czarist 
Russian imperialism, in the Far East. 

Tam skipping some of it now. He said: 

I have listened with interest to the suggestion just advanced by the distin- 
guished representative of Ecuador proposing on behalf of the three sponsors 
of the original resolution, a new amendment which would incorporate a certain 
additional thought in their joint resolution. While it is true, Mr. President, 
that this amendment does not go the whole way to meet the difficulties to which 
we called attention in the First Committee, we do feel that it goes part of the 
way and we shall accordingly vote for the resolution introduced by Cuba, 
Ecuador, and Peru, if this amendment is adopted and incorporated in it. 


AUSTIN-TSIANG RELATIONSHIP 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Is that the resolution which would 
refer the matter to the Little Assembly to take evidence and look into 
the case ? 

Ambassador Austin. That is right. That is the same one Dr. 
Tsiang assented to. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Mr. Ambassador, at that point let me ask this 
question: In connection with all of these matters affecting China, 
has it been your practice as the chief of our delegation to discuss these 
matters fully, frankly, and in a friendly relationship with Dr. Tsiang, 
the Chinese representative ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator SparkMaN. You have maintained good relationship with 
him, the representative of Nationalist China ? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. I pause—you make me pause—because 
there is a certain thing that you do not know about that makes my 
position very emphatic. I lived in China in 1916 and 1917 and I have 
a great affection for the Chinese people. I feel that Dr. Tsiang repre- 
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sents the Chinese people and their psychology and thought. Therefore, 
personally, I have been so close to him that ‘really there does not seem 
to be anybody else in the General Assembly who has any warmer 

support than I give him, personally and in his office. 

Now, we thought these things out and talked them all over. 

Senator Sparkman. He assented to this resolution, you said, which 
was adopted in the 1949 General Assembly. That is what prompted 
my remark. 

‘Ambassador Austin. That is right. I do not believe I need to say 
more. 

Senator Sparkman, I think not. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Could I ask you one question right 
there? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. I am probably moving a little too 
fast, but I wanted to ask you, Ambassador Austin, if it is not your 
conviction that what happened in China had really been by the usual 
Russian underground methods of taking over that country, so that 
today China is a conquered country with leaders reporting to Russia ? 

Ambassador Austin. You are exactly right. These papers I am 
handing back contain very important evidence of the position of Dr. 
Jessup. 

Senator SparkMAN. They will be handled in the manner afore- 
mentioned. 

(The documents referred to appear in the record, as follows: ) 





STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JESSUP IN COMMITTEE I, NovEMBER 28, 1949 

















A charge by one member of the United Nations that another member is 
violating both a treaty and the Charter of the United Nations is a matter of 
serious concern to us all. This is particularly true in‘ the present case because 
the alleged violation includes the charge of assisting in attempting the violent 
overthrow of a recognized government; and, most of all, because both China 
and the Soviet Union, as permanent members of the Security Council, are pledged 
to fulfiill special responsibilities in maintaining international peace and security. 

A due regard for the normal deliberative processes of the United Nations as 
well as for the opinion of the world community would have dictated that the 
Member against which the charges have been leveled should make some response 
to them and should place its side of the case before this committee. We regret 
that it has not seen fit to do so and that the Soviet delegation and also the 
delegations of other Eastern European states have refused to participate in the 
consideration of this case. 

Equally serious, although not equally well-documented, charges were made 
in this Assembly by the U. S. S. R. against the United States and United Kingdom 
in the discussion of the Resolution on the Essentials of Pence just coneluded in 
this committee. Both my delegation and that of the United Kingdom not only 
voted in favor of placing that item on the agenda for discussion and hearing 
but took their full part in the debate in answering the charges of the Soviet 
Union. In this we were fulfilling our duty to the United Nations in helping to 
make the Assembly, as Secretary of State Acheson in his opening speech in 
the Assembly urged that it should be “a forum in which the international public 
interest can be fully expressed” through the participation of all members. Had 
we not done so, had we adopted the Soviet tactics and refused to participate, 
it is not difficult to imagine the inferences which the Soviet delegation would 
have drawn as to the truth of those charges made against us. 

[The following two paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

Unfortunately the members of the United Nations must recall previous in- 
stances in which the Soviet Union adopted the same procedure of refusing to 
pirticipate when an item which it regarded as unpleasant or disagreeable to it 
as brought up for consideration. 
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The United States cannot but deplore this selective participation in the work 
of the United Nations. Such an attitude seems the more regrettable when 
viewed in the light of the overwhelming judgment of this committee given only 
last Friday that one of “the essentials of peace” is full participation in this 
Organization—a judgment expressed by the terms of the resolution in a specific 
call upon “every member to participate fully in the work of the United Nations.” 
The Soviet delegation, it will be recalled, explained its vote of abstention on this 
provision on the ground that it was already binding upon all members by the 
terms of the Charter. 

For its part, as a member of the United Nations and of the Security Council, 
the United States is compelled to regard with serious concern the charges made 
by the Chinese delegation and feels that the General Assembly in fulfilling its 
responsibilities under the Charter must take cognizance of them and of the 
situation in the Far East. It is one of the basic tenets of United States policy 
regarding the Far East as reaffirmed by Secretary of State Acheson only last 
August, “to encourage and support the efforts of the United Nations to achieve” 
the objectives of encouraging the development of an independent China free 
from foreign control and “particularly to maintain peace and security in the 
Far East.” 

During the past few weeks this committee has been engaged in a sobering dis- 
cussion of what constitutes the essentials of peace. Although the debate was 
initiated by the Soviet Union through an attack upon the Western powers, the 
discussion soon became focused, as every consideration of the requirements of 
peace necessarily must, on the foreign policies and measures of the Soviet Union 
itself. In that debate the representatives of countries from all areas of the 
world, including one courageous example from Eastern Europe itself, voiced the 
same basic concern and urged the same basic solution—the concern arising from 
what the distinguished delegate of Brazil termed the “unbridled imperialistic 
encroachments” of the Soviet Union, and the solution to be found in the fulfill- 
ment in good faith of the pledges and principles of the Charter. 

The general charges made against the policies and activities of the U. S. S. R. 
in that debate find a further specific application in the complaint which the 
Chinese delegation has now laid before us. Although these charges focus upon 
one geographic area, the fundamental problem is the same. It is a problem 
of maintaining an independent, unified, and free country against what are charged 
to be aggressive encroachments of a foreign power. 

Throughout its modern history, China has been struggling to establish and 
maintain its independence, its integrity, and its freedom. The struggle has 
been waged not only against potent internal pressures but against forces brought 
to bear directly upon China by her neighbors. A brief consideration of what 
these external forces have been is pertinent since it is clear that the struggle 
against them is still in progress. 

The great millenia—old Chinese civilization first came into extensive contact 
with the people, institution, and ideas of the Western World not more than 100 
years ago. In the preceding century the population of China had begun to in- 
crease in an extraordinary and spectacular manner. The mounting pressure of 
population upon subsistence, the intrusion of commerce in the products of the 
industrial revolution, and the exposure to foreign ideas created new and severe 
social, economic, and political problems in China. The ways of the old Manchu 
regime proved inadequate to cope wth the new and kinetic situation. Instead of 
changing to meet it, the system of central authority in the Chinese Empire 
grew brittle and soon crumbled easily at the shocks of domestic unrest and 
foreign encroachment. 

The international mores of that period have now fortunately changed. They 
have been superseded by the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
As I shall point out, however, even in the earlier period the United States took the 
leadership among the Western powers in an attempt to safeguard China’s in- 
tegrity and independence and to cushion the shock of these contacts with the 
west. 

The United States has never had any territorial ambitions to be satisfied at the 
expense of China. Indeed, from the time when it first entered upon relations 
With the Chinese Government, it has been a major tenet in the policy of the 
United States to aid China in preserving her integrity against China's two im- 
perialistic neighbors, Russia and Japan. 

At the time of the Russian occupation of Manchuria at the turn of the present 
century, the United States, in a note sent to the Russians and to other interested 
governments, exerted its influence to maintain “China’s territorial and ad 
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ministrative entity.” Shortly thereafter Russian pressure for a privileged posi- 
tion in Manchuria brought a similar response from my Government. In the 
succeeeding years in the clashes between competing Russian and Japanese 
imperialisms in north China, the United States sought repeatedly to establish 
respect for China’s integrity as the standard of conduct in the relations of these 
and all other countries with China. 

Following the Russo-Japanese War in 1905 Japanese imperialsm loomed as a 
major threat to China’s integrity. The Root-Takahira agreement of 1908, the 
proposal to remove Manchurian railways from competing Japanese and Russian 
efforts, the United States reaction to Japan’s 21 demands, the United States role 
in the Washington Conference of 1922, at which the nine-power treaty was signed, 
all attest to the United States policy of upholding China’s integrity. In the 
period when the United States was not a member of the League of Nations, it 
cooperated with the League in its effort to deal with the Japanese aggression 
against China. 

United States aid to China during the last war and United States efforts in the 
postwar period, to bring about internal peace and to end the civil war, are well 
known. So, too, is United States insistence over Soviet objection that China 
be included as one of the great powers in the prosecution of the war and the 
organization of peace—leading to her role as one of the sponsoring powers of the 
United Nations at San Francisco, and one of the permanent members of the 
Security Council. ; 

[The following two paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

The continuing concern of my Government for the independence of China was 
recently reflected in an official statement issued August 5, calling attention to 
dangers of Soviet Russian imperialism in the Far East, reaffirming the basic 
principles which have traditionally guided United States policy and emphasizing 
the opposition of the United States to the “subjection of China to any foreign 
power” and to its “dismemberment by any foreign power, whether by open or 
clandestine means,” 

The friendship between the United States and China has not been merely an 
intergovernmental affair. All through the length and breadth of this country 
plain men and women have grown up with a feeling that the physical distance 
between our countries has been reduced by educational, cultural, religious, and 
social ties. Great numbers of Chinese students have studied in our universities 
and Chinese scholars have been frequent and welcome lecturers in our elass- 
rooms. The tangible evidences of the American attitude toward China and the 
Chinese people are to be found n the hospitals, schools, churches, and works of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction in China. 

It is in this setting of consistent support for China’s efforts to maintain her 
independence and integrity that my Government views with special concern 
the charges brought in this Assembly by the representative of China, which in- 
dicate a continuation in the postwar period of previous Russian attempts against 
the integrity of that country. 

In approaching this complaint which the representative of China has laid 
before this committee we should inquire what it is that the Assembly is being 
asked to do, and what the Assembly ought to do under the circumstances. In the 
first place, it may be asked whether the Assembly by considering this case would 
be interfering in the domestic affairs of a member state. The answer is “No.” 
What the representative of China set forth clearly in his statement was his 
view that the General Assembly should employ its great fund of moral power 
to give guidance to the nations of the world in the conduct of their international 
relations with China. 

The Charter sets forth in article 2 the principles upon which the Organization 
of the United Nations is based. These principles constitute the foundation of 
action for states in the conduct of their international relations. What is needed 
is the observance in good faith of these principles by all nations. It is the role 
of the General Assembly, in any given case, to point out the particular applica- 
tion of the principles set forth in the Charter, Let us examine now the points 
made by the representative of China, and consider what constructive steps the 
Assembly can take in the present case. 

In the view of my delegation, the problem that now confronts the General 
Assembly with respect to China is quite different from the problem which con- 
fronts individual governments in formulating their policies toward China and 
determining how their relationships with China will be arranged. The problem 
of the Assembly is to set standards for the guidance of states in the application 
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of the principles of the Charter to their relations with China. Regardless of 
how governments individually may propose to meet the problems created by the 
civil strife in China, it is clearly to the interest of all of us that the principles 
of the Charter and of the resolution. on essentials of peace which we adopted a 
few days ago, be applied and maintained in China as elsewhere. 

The setting of standards for the conduct of our relations with China, giving 
expression to the judgment of the international community, is a process which 
requires the cooperative effort of all of us. It is not a process which can be 
successfully carried forward through the uncoordinated and perhaps conflicting 
prosecution of national policies by states acting without due regard for the 
rights of other states or of the people of China. The process of setting and main- 
taining international standards is hindered by noncooperation or nhonparticipa- 
tion on the part of any member of the United Nations. 

The representative of China alleged that the Soviet Union has violated the 
Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship and alliance concluded in 1945, and the ex- 
changes of notes accompanying that treaty. In support of this charge, the rep- 
resentative of China cited a number of instances in which the Soviet Union has 
refused to cooperate in the carrying out of the provisions of the treaty, particu- 
larly with respect to restoration of Chinese control over Manchuria and with 
respect to the administration of the port. of Dairen. 

It is evident that the expectations of at least one party to the treaty have been 
disappointed in the last 4 years. We believe that the only effective disposition 
which could be made of this part of the case presented by the representative of 
China would be through adjudication in a contentious proceeding, on a reference 
by the parties to a tribunal such as the International Court of Justice, of ques- 
tions concerning compliance with the obligations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty. 
Such disposition would require the willing cooperation of both parties to submit 
these issues to legal arbitrament. We are, of course, aware of the fact that the 
Soviet Union has not hitherto given any indication of its readiness to submit 
legal controversies to the International Court of Justice. We cannot, however, 
fail to hope that the Soviet Union may alter its attitude and cooperate more 
fully in giving reality to chapter XIV of the Charter and to the statute of the 
International Court, which forms an integral part of the Charter. 

Another charge made in the statement of the representative of China is that 
the Soviet Union, in violation of the United Nations Charter, has jeopardized 
the independence of China through interference in Chinese internal affairs and 
assistance in violent overthrow of the recognized government. The complaint 
is of an attempt at foreign domination of China, made through the Soviet-con- 
trolled world Communist movement and masked behind the facade of a national 
crusade to improve the life of China and its people. 

It will be for the people of China to make a final judgment as to the correct- 
ness of this interpretation of the Communist movement in China over the last 
30 years. Indeed it will be for the people of China in deciding their future insti- 
tuitions and policy to determine whether this or some other interpretation of 
their recent and current history shall come true for China. We believe, however, 
that it is the duty of the General Assembly to work for the reestabilishment of 
those international conditions which will make it possible for the people of China 
to be able freely to determine these matters for themselves, and to determine 
without outside interference the type of government and the type of economie 
and social institutions which they desire in the future. 

The statement of the representative of China also alleges that the Soviet 
Union, contrary to the Charter, has infringed the integrity of China through the 
establishment of special regimes under Soviet Russian control in the Manchurian, 
inner-Mongolian, and northwestern provinces of China. This allegation, which 
cannot fail to be a matter of deep concern to the members of the international 
community, is of special concern to the United States since it imports a violation 
of the Yalta agreement, on the basis of which the Sino-Soviet Treaty was later 
concluded. The United States, while not a party to that treaty, is a parfy to 
the Yalta agreement, and I should like, therefore, to set forth briefly the views 
of my Government concerning that agreement. 

It was the view of the United States that certain limited rights for the U. 8. 
S. R. at Dairen and on the Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian Railways 
should be granted to facilitate economic outlets for the Soviet Far East, which 
has been handicapped by the lack of warm-water ports. These limited rights 
would not have impaired the sovereignty of China. It was never our thought 
that the Soviet Union would so expand these rights as to seek to obtain complete 
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control of the Dairen area and the railways, or to establish puppet regimes in 
the northern provinces of China, 

The evidence presented by the representative of China, and other reports that 
have come to the attention of my Government, raise most serious questions as 
to whether certain provisions of the Yalta agreement have in fact been carried 
out properly and in good faith by the Soviet Union during the last 4 Years. 
Three months ago my Government officially called attention to the fact that 
Soviet Russian demands upon the Chinese Government in connection with the 
negotiation of the Sino-Seviet Treaty of 1945 exceeded the provisions of the 
Yalta agreement. Some of the evidence and of the reports create grave cause 
for concern that groundwork is in fact once again being laid for a further 
Russian attempt to dismember China. 

With respect to the allegations and evidence of threats to the administrative 
and territorial integrity of China, the United States believes that it would be prop- 
er for the Assembly, in support of the purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions, to reaffirm the standards for the guidance of all nations in their relations 
with China. In his statement on Friday the representative of China emphasized 
that the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, in an era of imperialistic encroachments upon 
China, gave that country an opportunity for constructive development. Condi- 
tions have changed greatly since that time 25 years ago. The Nine-Power Treaty 
was cast in terms of banning encroachments upon Chinese sovereignty which 
would injure the rights of other foreign states. The world has now progressed 
beyond the stage of the original “open-door” policy, when it was thought that 
multilateral concern with an international question must be based upon bilateral 
rights and legal interests of particular states. Today the Charter of the United 
Nations has established clearly the general international concern with any dis- 
putes or situations likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace or to 
impair the general welfare or friendly relations among nations; we now recog 
nize that the maintenance of international peace everywhere is the business of 
every member of the world community. Nevertheless, the Nine-Power Treaty, as 
Secretary of State Stimson pointed out 10 years later, was “a covenant of self- 
denial * * * jn deliberate renunciation of any policy of aggression” against 
China. 

It is still true in 1949 as it was in 1922 and on other historic occasions before 
and since, that the conscience of the world can find expression in a multipartite 
declaration, As in the past the Government of the United States is not only 
ready to sponsor such an expression but to act in accordance with it. One may 
scoff at such international declarations but their enunciation and their subse- 
quent support are not futile gestures. Despite numerous attempted encroach- 
ments China began her postwar period of reconstruction with at least the titular 
recovery of her most prized and most coveted area—Manchuria, which Japan had 
absorbed. Even Soviet Russia, speaking through Mr. Molotoy in his note of 
August 14, 1945, relative to the Sino-Soviet treaty, declared that it “regarded 
the three eastern Provinces as part of China and again affirmed its respect for the 
complete sovereignty of China over the three eastern Provinces.” In the long 
historic struggle for that area, international interest, expressed in international 
declarations, has played its part even though flouted at the moment. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

It is our hope and intention that the General Assembly, by appropriate action 
at this session, will continue this historic course and thus lend additional assist- 
ance to China in her further constructive development. With this end in mind, 
the United States delegation, jointly with the delegations of Australia, Mexico, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines, is submitting a draft resolution which will be 
distributed to the members of the committee. ‘lhe draft resolution is short, and 
I should like to read it here. 

Vhereas the peoples of the United Nations have expressed in the Charter 
of the United Nations their determination to practice tolerance and to live 
together in peace with one another as good neighbors and to unite their strength 
to maintain international peace and security, and to that end the members of the 
United Nations have obligated themselves to carry out the purposes and principles 
set forth in the Charter; and 

“Whereas it is a purpose of the United Nations to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principles of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples; and 

“Whereas the organization of the United Nations is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members and on respect for international agree- 
ments; and 
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Whereas the Charter calls upon all members to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations: The General Assembly, desiring to promote 
the stability of international relations in the Far East, calls upon all states— 

“(1) to respect the political independence of China and to be guided by 
the principles of the Charter in their relations with China; 

“(2) to respect the right of the people of China now and in the future 
to choose freely their political institutions and to maintain a government 
independent of foreign control ; 

“(3) to respect existing treaties relating to China; and 

“(4) to refrain from (a) seeking to acquire sphere of influence or to 
create foreign-controlled regimes within the territory of China, (0b) seeking 
to obtain special rights or privileges within the territory of China.” 

[The following three paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

The adoption of such a resolution as this cannot be expected to deal with and 
cure all of the difficulties inherent in the China question presented to the General 
Assembly. The resolution does, however, isolate and emphasize certain elements 
in this question which are of special concern to the United Nations. Those 
elements are: first, the maintenance of the sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
and political independence of China; second, the right of the people of China 
to maintain political institutions free of foreign control; third, the observance 
in good faith of existing treaty obligations with respect to China; fourth, a ban 
on the establishment by foreign powers of spheres of influence or puppet regimes 
in the territory of China; and, fifth, a proscription of the acquisition of special 
rights or privileges which would give individual foreign powers an exclusive or 
monopolistic position. 

I think there can be no doubt that these are matters on which the Assembly 
can pronounce and that such a pronouncement will not be futile. In our view, 
the provisions of the draft resolution represent the application to the China 
question of certain of the basic principles of the Charter. They represent the 
application to the particular situation in China of the “Essentials of Peace” 
resolution adopted last week by an overwhelming majority in this committee. 
They represent the traditional policy toward China of many members of the 
community of nations. They represent an earnest expression by the General 
Assembly of its concern for the welfare and security of the people of China. 

I should like to reiterate that this resolution states principles which would 
naturally obtain the endorsement not only of the Chinese Government but also 
of the great body of the Chinese people and of any one else who has at heart the 
true interests of China. It is, moreover, a resolution to which all nations pledged 
to the Charter and to the rule of international law can adhere. Indeed a failure 
to endorse this resolution might well be interpreted as indicating an intention 
to profit by the present situation in China for purposes of imperialist aggrandize- 
ment. It cannot lightly be assumed that any member of the United Nations has 
such intentions, and I therefore confidently hope that this resolution will re- 
ceive a unanimous vote in this committee and in the Assembly. 

It may be said that it is disingenuous for my delegation to expect uananimous 
approval of this resolution in view of the fact that one member of the United 
Nations has been charged with violating the principles which it contains. On 
this point I should like to say that, if we have erred in our interpretation of the 
historical facts, we should rejoice to have that error established because our 
concern is with the welfare of China and the Chinese people and with the 
maintenance of the historical principles which have guided United States policy 
in the Far East for half a century. We do indeed hope that unanimous approval 
of this resolution may be forthcoming, and that after its adoption the conduct 
of all states in their relations with China will be governed by the principles 
contained in it. 

[The following two paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin: ] 

China, we all must recognize, has experienced cruel hardships and bitter 
sufferings from the ravages of a world war which was thrust upon her in the 
course of her struggle since the days of the Chinese Empire to achieve security 
against foreign imperialism, the establishment of democratic political tmstitu- 
tions, and economie and social advances in the life of the people of China. 
World War II was followed in China by devastating civil conflict which is even 
yet not ended. No state should be permitted to take advantage of these dis- 
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turbed conditions for purposes of self-aggrandizement by detaching areas from 
the territory of China or by extending its control to dominate part or the whole 
of that country. 

All of the United Nations are only too keenly aware of the efforts of the 
Japanese imperialists and militarists to extend their domination over China 
and the rest of the Far East. These attempts, which began in the nineteenth 
century, were pressed forward steadily and insidiously, to the point where at 
last they plunged Asia and ultimately the whole world into war, The United 
Nations must be alert to see that the domination of China by one totalitarian 
power has not been displaced only to make way for the subjugation of that 
country to any other imperialism. The common efforts of the United Nations 
in rescuing China and Japan from the grasp of imperialist and militarist power 
must not be nullified by acquiescence in new imperialist conquest by more subtle 
devices than outright war. 

Our purpose in submitting the joint draft resolution is to show the specific 
application of certain basic principles of the United Nations Charter to the 
existing situation in China. If the United Nations can through this resolution 
help all the nations to follow and give effect to those accepted principles in 
relation to China, the organization will have made a notable contribution to the 
maintenance of general peace and to the efforts of the Chinese people to promote 
in China the growth of free institutions, social progress, and better standards 
of life in larger freedom. 


STATEMENT By AMBASSADOR JESSUP, COMMITTEE I, DECEMBER 5, 1949 


Mr. Chairman, I should like, first of all, to pay tribute to the spirit which 
obviously inspires the three delegations of Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru in tabling 
the draft resolution which has just been placed before us. It is quite clear 
from the resolution and from the statements of its sponsors that we have 
here a further indication of the spirit to which the distinguished representa- 
tive of China, Dr. Tsiang, has just referred—a spirit of Warm sympathy and 
friendship for China and for the people of China. 

As the members of the Committee are aware, both from the statement which 
I have had the honor to make to the Committee on behalf of my Government 
and from the long history of the relations between America and the American 
people and China and the people of China, no nation has more sympathy, no 
nation has closer ties with China and the Chinese people than does the United 
States. 

I was not aware that a proposal of this kind would be placed before us this 
morning but at the same time I should like to point out that the delegations 
which have sponsored the joint resolution, which is also before us, have care- 
fully considered this whole matter which is before the committee, both in the 
original drafting of their resolution and in subsequent consideration of it in the 
light of the debates in this Committee. 

The proposal contained in this new joint resolution, sponsored jointly by 
Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru, is not an idea which has escaped our attention. I think 
I may say for all of the sponscers, but I will speak only for myself, that we 
did not feel that the reference of this matter to the Interim Committee would 
provide a new basis for a final attitude of the members of the General Assembly 
im regard to action upon this case. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the statement which was laid before us on 
November 25 by Dr. Tsiang on behalf of the Government of China was a very 
long and detailed statement containing many points. That statement was made 
ten days ago and has been before the members of the Committee. It is natural 
that many members of the Committee should feel that it was a statement re- 
quiring careful study, but it is also true, Mr. Chairman, as I think all member of 
the Committee will recall, that. as the days have gone by in our discussions since 
this statement was laid before us on November 25, that it has not been a question 
of particular analysis of details in that statement which has concerned the 
attention of the Committee. I think we have all been concerned with trying 
to find the appropriate action which could be taken by the General Assembly at 
this session on this very important and serious case which is now before us. 

I also feel ill at ease, Mr. Chairman, in expressing any difference of opinion, 
especially on a juridical matter, with my distinguished friend, the leader of 
the delegation of Peru. But in this case, I must with due deference suggest 
that the joint resolution which my delegation joined in sponsoring does not 
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constitute a judgment of acquittal on the charges against the Soviet Union 
which have been placed before this Committee by the delegation of China. I 
venture to suggest that the joint resolution is a proper expression of the attitude 
which the Assembly should take, having in mind the interests of China and of the 
Chinese people in their present and maybe in future difficulties. 

I have noted, Mr. Chairman, in the comments which have been made to 
us this morning on behalf of the resolution which has just been tabled a 
number of points to which I should like to refer very briefly. 

Attention was called, as Dr. Tsiang pointed out, by the distinguished repre- 
sentative of Ecuador to the question of Greece which has engaged in the past 
and at present the attention of the General Assembly. If I understood cor 
rectly, he suggested that perhaps some of the great powers did not attach to 
the situation in China and the Far East the same importance which it attaches 
to situations in other parts of the world. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that no one who is familiar with the history of the 
United States, in particular with its relations to the Far East or with the 
position of my Government in regard to the great issues which confront the 
world today, should have the slightest doubt of the importance which my 
Government attaches to the situation in China and in Asia as a whole. 

I noted also Mr. Chairman, that in some of the statements made on behalf 
of the sponsors of this resolution, particularly in the comments of the distin- 
guished representatives of Cuba and Peru, there were references to the moral 
basis of this question which confronts us. The distinguished representative 
of Cuba referred to our interest in the suffering of the Chinese people. Again 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the United States and the American people have 
given through their acts complete proof of their sympathy with the suffering 
of the Chinese people and have demonstrated by their acts the tangible and 
material aid which has been extended to the people of China in attempts to 
alleviate their suffering. 

The distinguished representative of Peru has referred to the high moral basis 
which underlies the joint resolution which my Government joined in sponsor- 
ing and which is before this Committee. I submit that that resolution has a 
high moral basis. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it represents an attitude on 
the part of the spensoring delegations and I hope on the part of many delega- 
tions represented here, and an attempt to approach this subject in a spirit of 
sympathy with China and the Chinese people, and in a spirit of discharging the 
obligations of the General Assembly as confronted with this question. 

I have already indicated, Mr. Chairman, that the essential nature of the 
suggestion contained in this resolution, which has now been laid before us by 
the delegations of Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru, while new in the sense of attention 
laid before the Committee, is not wholly new in the sense of a possible action 
by this Committee upon this case. In our deliberations concerning the formula- 
tion of a proposal to lay before this Committee, we have felt, as we have all 
stated hitherto to the Committee, that our approach constituted the approach 
which seemed to us wisest and most effective. 

{The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador Aus 
tin :] 

THEREFORE, Mk. CHAIRMAN, My DELEGATION STILL MAINTAINS ITS PREFERENCE 
FOR THE JOINT RESOLUTION WHiIcH Has BEEN SUBMITTED AND Dors Nor Favor 
THE NEW ProposaAL WHICH Has Now BEEN Lap BEForRE Us. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JESSUP, COMMITTEE I, DECEMBER 6, 1949 


Mr. CHATRMAN: As the distinguished representative of the Philippine delega- 
tion has just stated, the five powers which sponsored the resolution, which 
bears the document number 552, on the promotion of the stability of international 
relations in the Far East, have discussed the ideas which he has now laid before 
the Committee in an amendment to the resolution submitted yesterday by the 
delegations of Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru. 

I ventured to point out yesterday, Mr, Chairman, that the cosponsors of the 
other resolution—namely, Australia, Mexico, Pakistan, the Philippines and the 
United States—had tried constantly to keep under review among themselves 
their preliminary examination of all possible satisfactory approaches to a soln- 
tion of the problem which now confronts the Committee. 
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I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I endorse and agree with the very 
clear and eloquent statements which have been made by the distinguished rep- 
resentative of the Philippines in presenting his proposed amendment to the 
three-power draft resolution. I should like to emphasize one or two points which 
he brought out. 

Earlier discussion yesterday of the resolution submitted by the delegations of 
Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru brought out that there were differences of opinion in 
the Committee as to the relationship between that resolution and the earlier 
five power resolution. I agree with the distinguished Representative of China 
that the very clear statement made by Dr. Arce, the distinguished leader of the 
Argentine delegation, has pointed out what seemed to us to be true: namely, 
that the two resolutions were not inconsistent. 

However, a difference of opinion did exist in the Committee, and I think 
that difference of opinion arose from the fact that there was no linking ef the 
two suggestions. The Philippine amendment which has just been read to the 
Committee does provide a link between the two proposals. It does evaluate the 
question of continuing study in the interim committee to the point which we 
have felt was so importaint in the resolution tabled by the five delegations: 
namely, that there should be a clear ringing statement by the Assembly of the 
principles which are to govern the conduct of states in their relationships to 
China. 

Those principles, Mr. Chairman, are continuing principles, principles of con- 
tinuing application. We hope that violations of them would not occur but 
violations of them might occur. Unfortunately, the conduct of the Soviet Union 
in the past has led many delegations to fear that further violations would 
oceur. 

We think, therefore, that this amendment, which would show the relationship 
between the application of these principles and the further consideration of the 
matter in an organ of the United Nations, is a solution which we could support 
and which we will support. 

I would like to suggest another point, Mr. Chairman, and it is a point to which 
other delegations and not my own delegation have called attention to on a num- 
ber of occasions. We are confronted with a serious situation in China and in 
Asia as a whole. No one has doubted that. It is important, Mr. Chairman, that 
when the General Assembly of the United Nations speaks on this question it 
should speak with a united voice. There are no great differences among us in 
our devotion to the principles laid down in the five-power joint resolution. There 
is no difference among us in our desire to be of assistance to China and the 
people of China. 

I would like to add my word to that of the distinguished representative of the 
Philippines to plead with members of the committee to see if we cannot draw 
our ideas together so that we will speak with one voice, and I believe, if that 
voice follows the line of adopting the five-power resolution and this amendment 
of the three-power resolution, that the Assembly will have acquitted itself well 
in its dealing with this item before us. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JESSUP, FourTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, DECEMBER 
7, 1949 


Mr. President, one thing which stood out clearly in the debates in the Political 
Committee on the item which now engages our attention was the strong friend- 
ship of the overwhelming majority of nations for China and their concern for its 
welfare and for the welfare of the people of China. Those debates revealed 
also the determination of an overwhelming majority of the delegations repre- 
sented, as shown in the adoption of the resolution on the promotion of the sta- 
bility of international relations in the Far East, to do their part to maintain 
China’s integrity and independence. 

{The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin:] 

In sharp contrast to that attitude of the vast number, the vast majority of 
the delegations in the First Committee, was the attitude of the delegation of 
the Soviet Union and of the small group of delegations following its lead. The 
attitude of those delegations was the direct opposite of that which I have de- 
scribed. That attitude strengthens the justified suspicion of other nations regard- 
ing the Soviet policies and intentions towards China. That attitude revealed 
especially two things: First, a callous disregard for the interests of China and of 
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the Chinese people; and, second, a renewed indication of the most regrettable 
Soviet unwillingness to cooperate in the work of the United Nations to carry into 
effect the principles of our Charter. 

I think it appropriate to review the actions of the delegation of the Soviet 
Union on this item which we are now considering. The first action which they 
took was to oppose placing this item on the agenda, thus seeking to deprive 
the General Assembly of an opportunity to discuss the matter. 

[The following four paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

The second action which they have repeated today was an attempt to deny 
the right of the duly accredited representative of China to speak in the General 
Assembly. 

I think it has been the experience of all of us that the delegation of the 
Soviet Union is not unaware of the existence of the rules of procedure of the 
General Assembly, and they have on frequent occasions invoked those rules. If 
thev had chosen on this occasion to abide by our rules of procedure, they would 
have found in rule 25 the exact way in which this point might have been raised 
in a regular fashion. They would have found in rule 25 that any representative 
to whose admission a member has made objections shall be seated provisionally 
with the same rights as other representatives until the credentials committee 
has reported and the General Assembly has given its decision. The Soviet Union 
did not choose to follow the procedure laid down in our rules. 

In the third place, Mr. President, the Soviet Union has failed to respond to 
the expressed willingness of the Chinese delegation to refer certain questions 
involved in this case to the International Court of Justice. 

In the fourth place, the Soviet Union refused to participate in the debates 
in the first committee and this afternoon has said it refuses to participate in 
the debates in this session of the General Assembly. 

Now, Mr. President, I claim no special virtue for the policy of my Government, 
but I cite the examples as the normal attitude of most members of the United 
Nations. I refer to the question of willingness to discuss items on the agenda. 
The Soviet Union placed on the agenda an item containing slanderous attacks 
upon the United Kingdom, and upon the United States. Those attacks, the 
charges made therein, were repudiated by a vote of 53 members of this Assembly 
after full discussion, but in the first instance, Mr. President, when we were 
asked to consider placing this item on the agenda, our delegation and the delega 
tion of the United Kingdom made no objection to the consideration of these 
items because we believe that this is the forum in which charges, no matter 
how unfounded, should be discussed. 

I would say also, Mr. President, that my Government has not been afraid to 
have the record of United States policy in China in recent years examined by 
the world. The official United States publication telling this story was re 
ferred to by Mr. Vishinsky himself, who stated that its frankness must be ad 
mired, If the Soviet Union admires frankness and open discussion of national 
policies, why does it not practice frankness? 

Why does it not publish or produce before the General Assembly the text of 
the barter agreement which the distinguished representative of China reported 
that it had concluded with the local authorities in Manchuria, an agreement 
under which the Soviet Union sought an arrangement to take away from the 
people of China the food and other products of Manchuria which are essential 
to Chinese recovery ? 

Why does it not publish or produce before the General Assembly the text of 
the reported monopolistic agreement which it has concluded for the exploitation 
of the resources of Manchuria? 

Why does it not publish or produce before this Assembly the text of the 
reported agreement by which it seeks to control for 50 years the monopolistic 
exploitation of the natural resources of Sinkiang? 

Why does it not publish or lay before us the record of any other such agree 
ments for special rights and privileges which it may now be seeking to obtair 
or Which it has already obtained in China? 

|The following five paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

If the Soviet Union had not been afraid to publish the facts concerning its 
policies and practices in the Far East, we could have had a basis on which to 
decide whether or not we are mistaken in our well-founded conclusions that the 
Soviet Russian policy in China today is part of a continuous story, a story which 
began in the days of Czarist Russian imperialism and which still is characterized 
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by the search for special monopolistic privileges by encroachments and by at- 
tempted dismemberment of China. 

I look, Mr. President, now at the vote of the Soviet delegation on the resolu- 
tions which came before the Political Committee, and the vote on the resolution 
to promote the stability of international relations in the Far East is most reveal- 
ing. When this question was put to the vote, the Polish delegation, which it is 
fair to say more often than not reflects the view of the Soviet delegation, called 
for a separate vote on the title. Let me repeat the title: “To Promote the Sta- 
bility of International Relations in the Far East.” Five negative votes were cast 
against the title. One can interpret those five negative votes only to mean the 
opposition of five delegations to stability in the Far Kast. Perhaps we should 
not be surprised. For such an attitude is indeed in accordance with their Com- 
munistic creed of promoting turmoil and unrest. 

Five negative votes on the rest of the resolution, Mr. President, to promote 
the stability of international relations in the Far East, must raise more questions 
in our minds. Can it be that the Soviet Union does not intend or wish to respect 
the political independence of China? Can it be that the Soviet Union does not 
intend or wish to respect the right of the Chinese people really to choose their own 
political institutions or to maintain a government independent of foreign control? 
Do they not intend or wish to respect their treaties relating to China? Do they 
not intend or wish to refrain from seeking spheres of influence or the creation 
of puppet regimes or obtaining special monopoly rights in China? These are 
the things which are set forth in this resolution which we call upon all states 
to adopt. These are the principles which are opposed by the Soviet delegation 
and the four other delegations. 

In my opening statement before Committee 1, I stated that the failure to 
endorse this resolution might well be interpreted as indicating an intention to 
profit by the present situation in China for purposes of imperialist aggrandize- 
ment. What other conclusions can the world draw from the five votes cast 
against these fundamental principles? Let us look on the affirmative side at the 
merits of this resolution. 

The very fact of the Soviet opposition attests indeed to its importance. That 
opposition is the conclusive refutation that this resolution is not as one delegate 
feared in his views expressed in the First Committee a mere song to the moon. 
The Soviet opposition is proof that the Soviet Union understands perfectly that 
this resolution far from condoning the past actions of Soviet Russia in China 
is occasioned by those very actions and reflects the acute fears of the interna- 
tional community of this Soviet Russian continuation of Czarist Russian im- 
perialism, in the Far East. 

This resolution is addressed to the real root of the international problem, to 
the real concern that the international community has regarding this situation. 
The distinguished representative of Chile pointed out in Committee 1 that the 
General Assembly is not now dealing with the question of the justice or injustice 
of the civil strife now raging in China. This resolution does not seek to 
deal with that issue. It does deal in an integral manner with the international 
aspects of this problem. This resolution is constructive because it is forward 
looking. While it does not ignore the past, it does not content itself with a mere 
sifting of past events. It is a clear statement of the principles to which all 
nations must adhere at all times. 

Now, the second resolution, Mr. President, which has been reported to this 
Assembly from the First Committee is one in regard to which I do not intend 
to rehearse the discussions taking place in the Committee. Those discussions 
have already been referred to. It is clear that in the course of those discussioas 
certain misunderstandings among various delegations arose. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador Aus- 
tin: ] 

I have listened with interest to the suggestion just advanced by the dis- 
tinguished representative of Ecuador proposing, on behalf of the three sponsors 
of the original resolution, a new amendment which would incorporate a certain 
additional thought in their joint resolution. While it is true, Mr. President, 
that this amendment does not go the whole way to meet the difficulties to which 
we cailed attention in the First Committee, we do feel that it goes part of the 
way and we shall accordingly vote for the resolution introdneced by Cuba, Ecua- 
dor and Peru, if this amendment is adopted and incorporated in it. 

Mr. President, in my statement before Committee 1, I pointed out that the 
conscience of the world has expressed itself in the past in multipartite declara- 
tions which have played a real part in the history of China’s struggle for her 
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integrity. The reality of these declarations has been proved even though from 
time to time they have been flouted by aggressors. 

The enunciation by the Government of the United States in 1900 of the policy 
of promoting the maintenance of the independence and integrity of China served 
as a restraining influence on the conduct of all the powers in the ensuing years, 
despite a continuance of unsettled conditions in China. These principles were 
written into the Nine Power Treaty of 1922, which the distinguished representa- 
tive of China himself stated gave to his country the opportunity for constructive 
development. If the nations of the world had not during the past 50 years 
recorded these self-denying ordinances, the devouring waves of Russian and 
Japan imperialism might well have totally engulfed China. 

The proper place today for the reaffirmation of these principles is the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The vote in the Political Committee shows 
that the conscience of the world will again speak in the interests of China ind 
of the people of China. 

{The remainder of this speech was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

I wish to point out also, Mr. President, that the debate on the item which 
we are now considering is in reality a continuation of the debate which resulted 
in the adoption of the resolution on Essentials of Peace by a vote of 53 members 
of the United Nations. The general charges made against the policies and 
activities of the Soviet Union in that debate find a further specific application 
in the matter we are now considering. 

Although our attention is now focused upon one geographic area, the funda- 
mental problem is unchanged. It is the problem of maintaining an independent, 
unified, and free country against aggressive encroachments of a foreign power. 
The resolution on Essentials of Peace applies to China as well as to all other 
parts of the world. That resolution and the resolution which is now hefore 
us to promote the stability of international relations in the Far East are closely 
linked. Together, they constitute a code of conduct regarding the Far East. ‘The 
United States pledges itself to abide by that code of conduct and it expects 
all other nations to do likewise. 

Mr. President, in joining with other delegations in sponsoring the resolution 
on the stability of international relations in the Far East, the paramount con- 
sideration of my delegation and of my Government has been to promote the 
interests of the people of China. This is not a new policy of the United States. 
The record shows that this has constantly been our policy. That policy has 
received only one challenge and that challenge was made by Mr. Vishinsky 
when he was seeking to prevent the General Assembly from discharginz its 
duty to discuss this item which had been placed on the agenda. Mr. Vishinsky 
then charged that the proposal of this item was instigated by the United States 
for imperialistic reasons. It-was not instigated by the United States, and more- 
over, the United States, unlike the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, has no 
imperialistic designs on China. 

I wonder where are the evidences of United States imperialism in China which 
Mr. Vishinsky may have had in mind? Surely they are not monopolistic avree- 
ments of the type which the Soviet Union has been concluding in China, for 
the United States has neither sought nor obtained such rights. 

I do not hesitate to say that the Chinese people will agree that there is nothing 
imperialistic in the continuation of our historical policy of aiding Chinese stn- 
dents and scholars by the allocation in recent years of 200 million dollars for the 
program of students and teachers between the United States and China. 

I do not think that the Chinese people believe that it was a sign of American 
imperialsm to distribute some 400,000 tons of rice and 185,000 tons of wheat and 
flour in Shanghai and Canton during the past 2 years. Nor will they maintain 
that it was American imperialism which led to supplying cotton to keep the 
textile mills of China in operation so that the workers would not be unemployed 
and so that they would have wages with which to buy food and clothing. 

Charges of United States imperialism can hardly be leveled against the joint 
United States-Chinese rural reconstruction program which was launched in 
1945 and continued as long as possible in Szechuan, Chekiang, Taiwan, to im- 
prove rural living conditions, increase farm output and improve the social and 
educational position of the Chinese farmers. 

Mr. President, we neither desire nor claim any monopoly in extending help to 
the people of China. We have not been alone in extending help. Not only in 
the last year and a half, but on earlier occasions, when the people of China were 
hungry, the people of America have sent food. The rice alone which we sent 
in 1948 to 1949 meant that 10,000,000 Chinese had their rice bowls filled daily 
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during that period. In view of the vast problems of that great population, what 
what we have been able to do has been little enough. But in view of current 
food shortages in China, I submit that it contrasts favorably with the barter 
agreement recently concluded by the Soviet Union with local authorities in 
Manchuria under which food would be taken from the rice bowls of the Chinese 
people for shipment to the Soviet Union. 

We shall not cease our efforts on behalf of the people of China nor shall we 
cease in the field of international relations and through the United Nations 
to work for the real interests of China itself for its independence and its integ- 
rity. The resolution on the promotion of stability of international relations in 
the Far East will unite the peoples of the free world in the promotion of this 
common objective. 


AUSTIN ATTITUDE TOWARD SOVIET IMPERIALISTIC PLAN 


Senator Brewster. I asked Dr. Jessup and I would like to ask that 
of you now, with the advantage of hindsight which we now possess, 
and with the knowledge that we have developed, if there had been a 
finding at the time of the complaint of the Chinese Government of 
Soviet aggression on Communist China, would it not have automati- 
cally tended to solve the problem we face now of the admission of 
Communist China into the United Nations in establishing that it was 
a puppet regime / 

Ambassador Austin. I cannot follow you the whole way, but I can 
say this: that I think that your direction is correct. I think that if we 
had begun earlier to take the position of which you speak we would 
be much further advanced toward a fundamental solution of our 
troubles than we are today. 

Probably it will not do to say—because I think it would be intem- 
perate to say it—that any one of these steps would solve the whole 
matter, you see. I think this is a part of a plan; that this invasion of 
China is a part of the Communist imperialistic plan, and it is just 
one step. 

Senator Brewsrer. When did you reach that conclusion ? 

Ambassador Austry. I have always had that conclusion. 

Senator Brewsrer. You have felt that from the beginning? 

Ambassador Austin. Oh, yes; surely. 

Senator Brewsrer. You have never had any doubt as to the Soviet 
design ? 

Ambassador Austin. None whatever, and I have openly stated it 
on the platform, and in the General Assembly, and in the Security 
Council. 

Senator Brewster. How far back? 

Ambassador Austin. That is hard to say. 

Senator Brewster. Well, it is rather important. 

Ambassador Austin. If you want the time, I will certainly be will- 
ing to get it. 

Senator Brewster. Let us say for several years you have held that 
view. ; . 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. . 

Senator Brewster. Would you go back as far—do you think—as 
1946? That was when the first difficulties began to develop, you will 
remember. 


Ambassador Austry. I presume the Senator is speaking of my life 
a Senator now. 


“ Genatie Brewster. When did you leave the Senate? 
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Ambassador Austin. I resigned from the Senate, I think, on the 
6th day of August 1946. We were working on legislation relating to 
this matter, and I did not resign until that legislation went through. 

I cannot tell you dates of conviction, but my personal view about 
the Soviet revolution has never changed. I have always had in view 
the possiblity of our having to meet it. Of course, our great effort 
in founding the United Nations was to meet it, but meet it without a 
war, a general war. I still hope that we can do it. I have not given 
up hope that we can conclude our cold war with some sort of armis- 
tice and settlement. 

Now, it will not come at once. I know that. But, in the meantime, 
we cannot allow them to flaunt the banner of peace and carry on this 
warfare and this revolution at the same time. We cannot allow them 
to steal the initiative for peace. It is our business to carry on the 
fight for peace, and we must be in front and not following. 

I feel in the next Assembly we need men like Philip Jessup to take 
this torch forward. 

It is not easy, gentlemen, to find the method that will be effective to 
convince the people of the world that we are indeed aimed at peace 
and our direction is an advance toward peace, and that what we did 
in Korea was a specific action; that we sent troops there on a peace- 
making function and that we have adhered to that policy, and we 
continue that policy with respect to all these other areas that are now 
under threat. 

They still use this talk about “peace appeal” in the World Peace 
Council, and we have many organizations which offer to appropriate 
world peace, who just support this Communist imperialism that is 


still prowling. The old Bear is putting his foot down here now, and 
he did in Manchuria and Korea, and he will continue if we do not 
stop him. That is our Tob. 


SOVIET RIGHTS IN MANCHURIA 


Senator Brewster. When he put his foot down in Manchuria. it 

yas a result of the Yalta Agreement; was it not? 

Ambassador Austin. Now, that is something I cannot answer 
Oh, no. Oh, no. 

Senator Brewster. How did they get their rights in Manchuria 
to the Chinese Railway / 

Ambassador Austin. They do not have any rights. These things 
that have occurred in Manchuria are the result of Communist 
devices. 

Senator Brewster. I want to call your attention to what Dr. Jessup 
said in his speech to which you refer. 

It was the view of the United States that certain limited rights for the 
U. S. S. R. at Dairen and on the Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian Rail 
ways should be granted to facilitate economic outlets for the Soviet Far East, 
which has been handicapped by the lack of warm-water ports. These limited 
rights would not have impaired the sovereignty of China. It was never our 
thought that the Soviet Union would so expang these rights as to seek to 
obtain complete control of the Dairen area and the railways, or to establish 
puppet regimes in the northern Provinces of China. 

That is the end of the quotation. Dr. Jessup very clearly, in that 
statement, had considerably more confidence in the good intentions 

89965—51——26 
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of the Soviet Government than you yourself have here expressed. 

Ambassador Austin. I do not think that means that at all. 

Senator Brewster. What does he mean ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. I think that is carrying what he said beyond 
what he meant. 

Senator Brewster. I am reading the main language, and I do not 
see how you can interpret it otherwise. 

It was never our thought that the Soviet Union would so expand these rights 
as to seek to obtain complete control of the Dairen area and the railways * * * 
You have said that you never doubted the intention of the Soviet 
Government. As you say, he puts his claw down here and his claw 
down there. We let him put his claw on the Manchurian Railway. 
We now find he establishes complete control of the railway and is 
establishing a puppet regime in the northern Provinces of China. 

Ambassador Austrry. Yes. Well, you know you cannot control 
events according to your ideas. We were unable to control events. 
We had a treaty with Russia. That is, China had an agreement with 
Russia that the Nationalist Government of China should be recog- 
nized, supported, and backed by the Soviet Union. 

That was the obligation on the record of the Soviet Union toward 
the China that we recognize and that is represented in the United 
Nations. 

Senator Brewster. Does that affect the possible action of the Soviet 
Government, the fact that they have agreement ? 

Ambassador Austin. Now, of course, that is a question that—you 
can say that the Soviet Union does not regard its treaties and it 
violated this one terribly. 

Senator Brewster. That is the official policy now of the United 
States, it it not, as expressed by our President? He has said you can 
place no confidence whatever in them. 

Ambassador Austin. Yes; I know he has. 

Senator Brewster. So we could not predicate—— 

Ambassador Austin. I am not placing any confidence in them in 
my answers. 

Senator Brewster. I have understood you held that opinion for a 
long time. 

I am pointing out that Dr. Jessup, in this. speech before the Assem- 
bly at that time, evidently did have some confidence. 

Ambassador Austin. That is hardly so. When he says this, it does 
not convey the idea that we thought so and so. I do not think that 
could could be stretched to the point of having confidence in them. 

Senator Brewster. That is, of course, a matter of questioning the 
language. 


AUSTIN DESIRE FOR JESSUP SERVICE 


Ambassador Austin. I cannot question your right to have that in- 
terpretation, but I do not. I would not turn him down for it. I 
want his service on this delegation if we can get it. 

Senator Brewster. I am not arguing that now. I am trying to 
interpret this thing to indicate that in this instance Dr. Jessup ex- 
pressed a viewpoint which was, as it seemed to me, quite at variance 
with the conviction you have expressed. 
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Ambassador Austin. On that point, you and I know that the best 
of gentlemen will disagree about some things, but it does not dis- 
qualify them. 

Which one are you going to disqualify, Dr. Jessup or me? Now, 
that is a question. 

Senator Brewster. There would be no question in my mind on that 
score, Mr. Ambassador. 

Senator SparKMAN. I might suggest, Ambassador Austin that Am- 
bassador Hurley, who made the report from his visit to Moscow as 
to how well Communist Russia intended to live up to the treaty, went 
to such an extent that Ambassador Harriman had to send a tele- 

‘am to tell them not to believe the optimistic report that Ambassad@r 
ke had sent in. 

But that opens up a whole question, as I said yesterday, which we 
could never settle here because it is a ee subject and I 
think perhaps it is broadening the hearing a little too much at this 
point. 

Senator Brewster. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to take very serious 
exception to that suggestion and [ even think that Ambassador Austin 
will agree with me. He has come here in support of Dr. Jessup and 
has done so well. He has cited these various matters. I am using 
the very document he has presented, the speech of Dr. Jessup, and I 
am questioning certain passages in it, as consistent with the position 
which he is presenting. 

I think it is entirely pertinent and relevant. I am going to read 
one or two more passages. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think it is all right as long as we stick to the 
speech of Ambassador Jessup, but if we go into the whole question 
as to what people thought regarding the Russian-Chinese relations 
back in 1945 and 1946, we will simply be mired down in these hear- 
ings and the Senator from Maine knows that that is true. 

Senator Brewster. I did not bring Ambassador Hurley into this 
matter. 

Senator Sparkman. No, but I did in order to show the incon- 
sistency of some of the statements that the Senator from Maine was 
making. 

Senator Brewsrer. Iam not challenging the propriety of the chair- 
man introducing any kind of correlative matters he desires. I am 
simply pointing out language in Ambassador Jessup’s own statement 
before the United Assembly, the Interim Assembly, which seems to 
me to have very pertinent bearing. 

Senator Sparkman. Go ahead. 

May I, while I think of it, since the date of Ambassador Austin’s 
connection with the United Nations came up a few minutes ago, state 
that his biographical sketch shows that it was August 3, 1946. 


INTERPRETING JESSUP’S SPEECH 


Senator Brewster. Now, Mr. Ambassador, if what I think we all 
now believe is our interpretation, that the Soviet Union is moving in 
very aggressively to dominate China insofar as its power can be 
extended, what the fruits of that are we do not as yet know, but 
assuming they can establish their control by means of a puppet 
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regime, by whatever means, would that not mean the subjugation 
of the people of China by the Soviet Union ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. With that in mind, I want to call attention to 
this passage in ir. Jessup’s statement, which it seems to me indicates 
a lack of appreciation at the time of this speech, which was in Novem- 
ber 1949 of the possible consequences of what would happen there 
if our interpretation now is correct. 

In speaking of the complaint, he says: 

The complaint is of an attempt at foreign domination of China, made through 
the Soviet-controlled world Communist movement and masked behind the 
fa@de of a national crusade to improve the life of China and its people. 

He is speaking now of the complaint of the Chinese Government 
in the United Nations and in the Assembly. 

Now he goes on to say in the next paragraph : 

It will be for the people of China to make a final judgment as to the correct- 
ness of this interpretation of the Communist movement in China over the last 
30 years. Indeed it will be for the people of China in deciding their future 
institutions and policy, to determine whether this or some other interpretation 
of their recent and current history shall come true for China. 

That is the end of the quotation. 

With a million or two of the intelicetua's or educated people of 
China already eliminated, as we understand, by the Soviet purge, is it 
conceivable that the people of China are likely to have an opportunity 
to determine for themselves whether this or some other interpretation 
of the recent and current history of China shall come true? 


A FREE AND INDEPENDENT CHINA 


Ambassador Austin. You ask the question “Is it likely?” Now, how 
will I answer? It is much to be desired. It is the kind of ae y that 
1 would subscribe to. I am for the people of China. Even against 
their rulers, and that means on all sides. 

[t isa very wise political philosophy for citizens of the United States 
of America to announce, as was announced there by Dr. Jessup. That 
is our gospel; government by the people, of the people, for the people, 
and we want Chinese people to have that, and we do not give up hope 
that they will. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You think the keystone ought to be 
a free and independent C ‘stig 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. That was our policy for the past 50 years, dat- 
ing from the declaration of the “open door” under John Hay, was it 
not, and followed by all succeeding Secretaries of State? 

Ambassador Austin. It certainly was. 

Senator Brewster. And must be resumed if we are ever to establish 
peace in the Pacific. 

Ambassador Austin. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. Wherever the responsibility may lie, do we all 
agree that the developments in China since the close of World War II 
have been very unfortunate from our standpoint ? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, and from the Chinese standpoint. 

We must not forget that there are certain factors about this develop- 
ment that are not chargeable to any statesman outside of China. You 
know what I mean, of course. 
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Senator Brewster. Does that mean that you feel there has been no 
fault on the part of anyone but the Chinese in these unfortunate 
developments ? 

Ambassador Austin. Do you get that inference from anything I 
said ? 

Senator Brewster. There is a little implication that you are putting 
some of the responsibility on the Chinese. 

Ambassador Austin. Oh, yes; that is what I am. 

Senator Brewster. You do not put all the responsibility on them? 

Ambassador Austin. No. 

Senator Brewster. You recognize that we have all been human and 
prone to err and that in the light of a post mortem we can see that it 
was a situation where perhaps if we had proceeded differently in the 
last 5 years the situation might have turned out more fortunately. 

Ambassador Austin. That is like saying I am against sin and I am 
for virtue. 

Senator Brewster. I do not think it is quite the same, Mr. Am- 
bassador. 

Ambassador Austin. Your question is very vague and [ will not 
answer that kind of a question, 

Senator Brewster. Would you say that you feel in the light of 
what we now know that we have made no mistakes in our China policy 
in the last 5 years? 

Ambassador Austin. Have I said anything like that ? 

Senator Brew i I asked you whether you would or not. 

Ambassador Austin. Oh, I do not think so. I have not been re- 
quired to do that. I do not think you should require me to make 
statements like that. What gain is there? Does it help you to decide 
the issue before you ? 

Senator Brewster. We look back in order that we may look ahead 
and unless we are ready in all religions to recognize error, we do not 
ordinarily get salvation. 

Ambassador Austin. That sounds fine. 


HAMILTON'S ARTICLE, NEW YORK TIMES, NOVEMBER 29, 1949 


Senator Brewster. This is an interpretation, so it departs to some 
extent from Dr. Jessup, but it is from the New York Times of Tues- 
day, November 29, 1949, an article by Thomas J. Hamilton, whom I 
think is recognized as a responsible and informed reporter in these 
matters. Headline as follows: 


United States Plan on China Bids Nations Honor Her Independence. Jessup 
Introduces a Resolution That Ignores Nationalist Plea for Boycott of Peiping. 


The opening sentence is as follows: 


LAKE Success, November 28.—The United States turned a cold shoulder today 
toward a resolution offered by the Chinese Nationalist Government under which 
the General Assembly would call on all members of the United Nations not to 
recognize the Chinese Communist regime. A counter-proposal, introduced this 
morning by Dr. Philip C. Jessup, United States representative, in the Assembly’s 
Political and Security Committee, would call on all nations— 


it then gave the resolution to which you referred, which was entirely 
commendable as far as it went, but did not go to the point of the Na- 
tionalist complaint. 
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Are you still entirely satisfied that the position which we took in that 
situation, in the words of Thomas Hamilton— 
turning a cold shoulder on the resolution of the Chinese Nationalist Government 
against recognition— 
wherein the Little Assembly, which was at that time to have juris- 
diction of this matter—at the time be referred to them for study and 
consideration where no veto applied—that if the document had been 
fully documented and presented and the justice of their complaint 
which you recognize had been determined, that even if the Little 
Assembly had refused, under the leadership of Britain or any other 
nation to give a majority to that resolution, do you still think we 
were wise to do what Dr. Jessup said was to not force the resolution, 
since it could not get a majority? In other words, even though we 
felt it was right and just, that we would not press it, because it “could 
not get a majority in the Assembly. 

Ambassador Austin. That speculation is not useful because there 
was not any Interim Committee in session and could not be as long as 
the General Assembly remained in being as it was at the time that 
these resolutions were brought before it. So the “if” part of the 
question is inaccurate. It is not an assumption that is according to 
the fact. 


REFERENCE OF CHINESE NATIONALIST COMPLAINT TO LITTLE ASSEMBLY 


Senator Brewster. Well, Mr. Ambassador, is it not a fact that 
under Dr. Jessup’s resolution, the Chinese Nationalist complaint was 
referred to the Little Assembly, in 1949 ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. That was in the General Assembly. It 


was done in the General Assembly. 

Senator Brewster. And was it referred to the Little Assembly ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. And the Little Assembly has had it in its pigeon- 
hole ever since; is that not correct ? 

Ambassador Austin. Well, no, not really. 

Senator Brewster. What have they done with it? 

Ambassador Austrix. The Interim Committee has not been in ses- 
sion all the time. 

I tried to explain that we came upon the Korean crisis shortly after 
that resolution was referred, and that the Interim Committee was 
very intently engaged with the Korean question for a period, and then 
the Fifth General “Assembly came into being and has not adjourned 
yet. 

Let me say this: Now in all candor, there are fundamental things 
that affect these matters. In the first place, unity of enough members 
of the General Assembly to get the two-thirds vote is necessary in order 
to put through one of those great, strong policies. Now whether that 
was a controlling factor at all. I do not know. I could not say, but I 
would not ignore that as one of the conditions surrounding that situa- 
tion. 

Senator Brewster. That was his intimation that it was dropped be- 

eause they could not get the majority. 

Ambassador Austry. I did not know that. 
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Senator Brewster. I will end with only two other quotations that 
I want to call attention to. This is again from Dr. Jessup: 


All of the United Nations are only too keenly aware of the efforts of the Japa- 
nese imperialists and militarists to extend their domination over China and the 
rest of the Far East. These attempts which began in the nineteenth century 
were pressed forward steadily and insidiously to a point where they at last 
plunged Asia and ultimately the whole world into war. 

The United Nations must be alert to see that the domination of China by one 
totalitarian power has not been displaced only to make way for the subjugation 
of that country to any other imperialism. 

The common efforts of the United Nations in rescuing China and Japan 
from the grasp of imperialist and militarist power must not be nullified by ac- 
quiescence in new imperialist conquest by more subtle devices than outright war. 


Are we not faced with a most devastating challenge as to whether, 
having rescued China from Japan, we have not permitted it by our 
unfortunate course, beginning with Yalta, to fall into the hands of 
another even more menacing totalitarian power, however good may 
have been our intentions. 

Ambassador Austry. My answer is “No.” 


POSSIBILITY OF LIBERATING CHINA FROM SOVIET DOMINATION 








Senator Brewster. Do you look forward to the 
China from the domination of Russia ? 

Ambassador Ausrrx. No. You put too many adverbs in your ques- 
tion. I still hope for liberation but I cannot say I hope for early 
liberation. We are doing well. We have started well. We have won 
the victory every time so ) far. 

Senator Brewster. In Korea? 

Ambassador Austin. In Korea, yes. And we will continue to do 
so. Our Additional Measures Committee is at work on the subject 
of what can be applied in addition to the military element to the 
situation for the benefit of the people of China. We talk about the 
people of China, and for the aie of peace in the Orient. 

Also we have a report to be considered in this next General Assembly 
from the Collective Measures Committee, which is set up under the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution. It is a fine report. I know what it 
is. I think we are going to get results from it. 

Altogether I have reason to feel encouraged about the situation in 
the Orient, rather than discouraged. 


arly liberation of 







WOULD VETO APPLY TO COMMUNIST CHINESE DEMAND 


Senator Brewster. Do you consider that under the Charter of the 
United Nations, a veto would apply to the demand for Communist 
China to be seated ? 

Ambassador Austry. Oh, now you are in it all over. You have a 
question there that is very interesting. 

If this were like any other case—that of a sovereign nation making 
an original application to be admitted into membership i in the United 
Nations, a veto would exclude them. That is under the existing 
practice and interpretation of the Charter. I need not divert to say- 
ing we favor something else, but I carry on with this: This is not 
that case. We do not recognize—the United States does not recognize 
Red China, and so far as the effort by the Soviet Union to force Red 
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China upon us goes, it does not stand at all, similar to a sovereign 
nation making applic: ition for membership. 

Here is a case where a member of the United Nations pretends that 
the people who represent China no longer represent it; that their 
credentials have run out; that they have been in effect superseded by 
a revolution that has been successful and has erected inside of the 
boundaries of that country a different government, and therefore that 
these credentials are functus officio. TI hey are dead. They have per- 
formed their service and no longer have effect and Dr. Tsiang’s staff 
have no right to represent China in the United Nations. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You used the word “revolution.” 
A minute ago you agreed with me that there had been a conquest by 
an outside power. 

Ambassador Austin. You are too particular with me. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. It is very important in this ques- 
tion. Whether it is conquest by ‘outside power and the outside power 
is asking for this privilege. 

Ambassador Austiy. Iam talking about a claim that they made. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. If you are just speaking of their 
claim, that is one thing but if it is the position of the Council I would 
be interested. 

Ambassador Austin. I am saying that the Soviet Union makes this 
claim. That isit. Iam not saying it is so. 

That being the issue that is presented there, we have a problem to 
know whether there is a veto in that case or not. 

We have said there is not. We have said that this is a procedural 
matter relating to the credentials of two claimants for the same office, 
just like we have in the Republican National Convention, you know. 


The United States takes the position there is not any veto there. 


CONSIDERING INTERNAL REVOLUTION AND OUTSIDE CONQUEST 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Excuse me just a minute. I do not 
know if you understand my point. If there was an internal revolu- 
tion and that was all, like in a South American country, and the same 
country was there, that would be one thing; but in answer to my 
question you said this was a conquest by an outside power. It seems 
to me the Security Council could readily see that this is a very dif- 
ferent case from an internal revolution. We would not recognize a 
conquest in some other case, with the conquering country saying, “We 
want to be recognized.” I think we would veto it right off ‘the bat. 

Ambassador Austrn. My dear friend, this is another question from 
that asked by Senator Brewster, of Maine. You are now on the 
merits of the thing. 

The Senator asked me do I think there is a veto in this case, and my 
answer is “No,” but I am not certain of it because of the newness of 
the problem, and so forth. We have not been able to decide it. 

Senator Brewster. Would you, now, resuming your ancient roll of 
an attorney, go to court where the veto power lay when in your 
judgment we did not have the veto power. Do you think a judge 
would seriously consider that ? 

Ambassador Austry. Yes. I have done such things, of course, in 
spite of the fact that I had personally announced a view, I have rep- 
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resented and presented a claim, and I certainly could do it with 
the utmost good faith. 

Senator Brewster. How do you think the judge would look at you? 
He would say, “Mr. Ambassador, have you already previously stated 
that in your judgment the proper interpret: ation of this Charter is 
that a veto does not lie?” 

Ambassador Austin. Yes: and I would say to him, “I am not 
afraid to change my mind, sir, and in subsequent thought on the mat- 
ter, this is my present view.” 

I have done that as a Senator, I have done it as a lawyer, and I do 
it now. 

Senator Brewster. Do you now think we have the veto? 

Ambassador Austin. I said I do not know, and 1 have not come to 
a decision on that matter. 

Senator Brewster. I thought a little earlier you answered my ques- 
tion “No.” 

Ambassador Austin. No. Did I? 

Senator Brewsrer. I thought so. You said “No.” 

Ambassador Austrx. Did I say “No?” 

Senator Brewsrrr. I think you said, “My answer to the question 
is ‘No.’ ” 

Ambassador Austin. I think that was another question that I an- 
swered that way. It was a question of membership. 

Senator Brewster. No. 

Ambassador Austin. Our memories, you see, cannot last a half 
hour. So many things go through your mind and my mind and we 
do not try to seize upon these things. 


IS THIS A VETOABLE QUESTION 


Senator Brewsrer. As I understand, as of now you are not clear 
whether or not a veto could apply to the proposal of Communist 
Russia, as you put it—even though, I think, the proposal claimed 
comes from the so-called representatives of the Communist Govern- 
ment of China. But do I understand correctly that you are not clear 
whether or not a veto would lie to that, as a procedural question ? 

Ambassador Austin. I am just like the boy who was told that 
the moon is made out of green cheese. He abhors the vacuum and 
he has an opinion and he is either for it or against it and that is the 
way with my mind. It does abhor a vacuum. I have an opinion about 
it, of course. 

Senator Brewster. What is that opinion ? 

Ambassador Avusttn. But I am telling you that I am not certain 
and that I think it is a study that has to be made with great care 
before you adopt a position. 

Senator ayes What is your opinion now? 

Ambassador Avustrx. My opinion is not worth anything but my 
opinion is that this is a procedural question and is not vetoable. 

Senator Smirn of ct ee Just to elucidate this further, Sec- 
retary Acheson, I think or so ago, took the same position, but 
in the recent M: cArthu edited when that question was raised by 
me he said the matter would be presented to the World Court to deter- 
mine whether this was a vetoable question, which I thought was an 
advance in our over-all thinking on this question. 
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Ambass: ador Austin. That is one way. 

Senator Sparkman. May I qualify that just a little further? I 
happen to be looking at that testimony right now. Secretary Ache- 
son pointed out that there had been 77 different votes taken in the 
United Nations on the question of recognition of China and that we 
had managed to muster a majority every time except once—I think 
it was in the Postal Union. One time, they had voted to seat Com- 
munist China, but, at the next meeting, that was reversed. So out 
of the 77 times, we had won 76 times, had lost 1 and had succeeded in 
reversing that 1 time. 

Then he went on to say that as long as we could continue to do that 
it would be our wish to do so, but if the time ever dev eloped when 
it appeared that we would not be able to muster that majority, he cer- 
tainly would press for the reference of the question to the Court of 
International Justice. 

Was that not your recollection ? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Ambassador Austry. There has been a change since that testimony. 
1 understand that the number is near 100 now. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Every time a body meets, one of the associated 
bodies of the United Nations, an effort is made, is it not? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator SPARKMAN. So that number since his testimony was given 
a time ago has climbed up to 100. 

Ambassador Austin. I have had to make a ruling as Chairman of 
the Headquarters Committee on it and the ruling has invariably 
been sustained by the committee when challenged by the Soviet 
Union. 


PROCEDURAL QUESTIONS WITHIN THE U.N. 


Senator Brewster. Now, do I understand that this complaint of 
the Chinese Nationalist Government regarding Soviet aggression is 
still pending before either the Little Assembly or the Full Assembly ? 

Ambassador Austin. It is in the Interim Committee. 

Now, just a moment, please. I have a feeling that it has been put 
on the agenda for the General Assembly. It is easy to look it up. The 
Chinese resolution, I think, has been put on that Paris oneeal 
Assembly. 

Senator Brewsrer. Do you know whether the Little Assembly, or 
the Interim Committee I think we accurately call it, are making 
recommendations or further studies? 

Ambassador Austin. No; the Interim Committee cannot sit. It 
has been a long time since the Interim Committee sat, and it cannot 
sit, just as long as this General Assembly continues. This General 
Assembly will probably continue until the very day that the Sixth 
General Assembly begins. 

Senator Brewster. It is in recess I gather now, is it? 

Ambassador Austin. Well, yes; of course, it must be recessed, but 
it cannot sit. It has not any jurisdiction to sit. 

Senator Brewster. No; Tam speaking of the General Assembly. 
The General Assembly is not meeting now, is it? 

Ambassador Austry. Oh, yes; the General Assembly is in session 
now. We do not sit. We have not had a meeting of committees 
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recently, but a meeting could be held immediately upon the call of the 
President. 

Senator Brewster. That is what I referred to as the recess, but the 
General Assembly is in recess from time to time. That is what I 
meant. 

Ambassador Austin. I thought you were talking about the Interim 
Committee. 

Senator Brewster. As long as the General Assembly is even in re- 
cess, the Interim Committee cannot meet ? 

Ambassador Ausitn. Yes. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Does that mean, Senator Austin, that 
they could not even take testimony in this matter if they were asked 
to? 

Ambassador Austin. The testimony cannot be taken by the Interim 
Committee. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. It cannot? 

Ambassador Austry. Oh, no. It would have to be taken by a com- 
mittee of the General Assembly. There is no trouble getting it, if it is 
on the agenda of the General Assembly. 


POSSIBLE COURSES OF U. N. ACTION 


Senator Brewster. Now, if at any time the General Assembly should 
conclude that the Chinese Nationalist complaint were justified, that 
there had been Soviet aggression as you indicate in your judgment 
is the case, what effect would that have on the claim of Red China to 
recognition in the United Nations? 

Ambassador Austin. I believe I lost something in your question. 

Senator Brewster. I will repeat it. 

Ambassador Austin. I do not think I understand that question. 

Senator Brewster. In the language of Mr. Thomas Hamilton, the 
Chinese Nationalist Government charged the Soviet Government with 
aggression, on their regime, on what Senator Smith said was the con- 
quest and the subjugation of Communist China and the setting up of 
a puppet regime. 

If that complaint were found to be justified and well-founded, as 
you indicate you believe now that it is, would that affect the question 
of their demand for substitution in the United Nations of Red China 
for Nationalist China? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. It is one of the factors that reveals the 
lack of sovereignty and the lack of any of those elements that enable 
us to say, “This is China and this over here is not China.” 

Senator Brewster. To what extent would you feel that was one of 
the effective ways in which we might approach what I understand is 
the general position of our Government now, opposed to the recog- 
nition of Red China, either by ourselves, or in the United Nations? 
How far do you feel that method of approach might be helpful, press- 
ing the hearing of the complaint of Nationalist China against Soviet 
domination ? 

Ambassador Austin. You are asking a question about expediency 
and manner of doing things. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Ambassador Austin. I am not ready to answer that yet. I am not 
discouraging it, you understand, but this question of method is very 
important. It affects the substance of what you are doing. 
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I never make one of those decisions alone. 
Senator Brewster. You were successful in getting them in the case 
of Korean aggression? You finally did get t almost. a unanimous de- 
cision that Communist China had 


REGIONAL INTERESTS AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Ambassador Austin. Yes; a very large majority. We had a little 
“trouble with far eastern and middle eastern elements, but that was a 
regional disturbance. 

However, the old issue with which Congress helped us when we 
passed those resolutions, we did have a tough time because there you 
saw evidence of the tremendous influence of these regional interests, 
do you not know? 

One of the factors that delayed the progress of that unity was the 
meeting of the British Commonwealth of Nations that was about to 
take place. Then it did take place and then it did not finish and dur- 
ing all that long period, Western Europe was sitting there watching— 
watching, because it did not want to pull away from the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

There were those interests in the Middle East and in the Far East. 

I think that is the most conspicuous case that I have observed in 
the United Nations where international affairs, in an attempt to get 
unity is made in international affairs, are seriously interfered with 
and impeded by regional interests. 

Senator SPARKMAN. May I ask just this one question at this point? 

Mr. Ambassador, it may not be wholly clear but I will ask you if 
this is not true, that before any action is taken, in any committee by 
our representst ve on that particular committee, is it not true that 
the policy to be followed is discussed and agreed upon by the delega- 
tion as a whole ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. And it is not left to the discretion of the indi- 
vidual member who happens to represent us on that particular 
committee ¢ 

Ambassador Austin. That is true. 

Senator SparkMAN. Senator Gillette—— 


AMBASSADOR AUSTIN WOULD VOTE FOR JESSUP 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Ambassador, I have three questions I want to 
ask, 

It seems to me that when we are conducting these hearings, oft- 
times they go far afield into areas not in terms of reference to this 
committee, however interesting they may be. As I understand it, 
our obligation is to try to determine as best we can, the attitude we 
can recommend as to the confirmation of Dr. Jessup to the post for 
which he has been nominated. 

I have tremendous respect as you know for your judgment and 
opinion. I had the privilege of sitting with you as a Senator for 8 
years and for a number of years we were together on this committee. 
While I did not alw: ays agree with your judgment and you with mine, 


; still have the deepest respect ; I have these three questions that I want 
to ask you. 
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You made a rather full presentation of Dr. Jessup’s activities that 
have come under your personal observation in connection with the 
work of the United Nations. You have had unusual opportunities 
to judge his general ability, his habits of thought, his skill, his mental 
alertness, his resourcefulness, his industry, and the soundness of his 
judgment. 

Do you conclude from your observation 43 he possesses the quali- 
ties that fit him to serve with credit to the Nation if he is appointed 
to the position for which he has been nominated and which we are 
now considering ¢ 

Ambassador Austr. I do. 

Senator Gitterre. Do you know of any political views or philoso- 
phies held, entertained, or expressed at any time by Dr. Jessup sub- 
versive to or inimical to the > inciples of true Americanism, or which 
might be detrimental to the Nation's interests ? 

Ambassador Austin. No, sir. 

Senator Gruterre. You served with great credit and distinction as 
a Member of the Senate and as a member of this committee. 

If you were sitting as a member of this committee at the present 
time to consider the reports on the confirmation, or advising the con- 
sent of the nomination of Dr. Jessup to the position to which he has 
been named, would you vote for the confirmation ? 

Ambassador Auvsrin. I would. 

Senator Gizerre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparkMAN. Senator Smith—— 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Ambassador, I just want to ask you 
this question: In the light of the aggression in Korea by Communist 
China, is it clear in your mind that there are no conditions under which 
Communist China could be (@) recognized by the United States, 
and (+) admitted to the United Nations? 

Ambassador Austin. It is perfectly clear. 


WOULD THE UNITED STATES CONSIDER RECOGNIZING COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Smith of New Jersey. Now suppose Communist China 
should sense that feeling on our part and should suddenly withdraw 
and appear to go through the motions of staying out, would that be an 
element that might make us even consider admitting Communist 
China to the United Nations, or recognizing Communist China by the 
United States / 

Ambassador Austin. I donot know. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That is a question that is troubling 
a great many people. This is in the light of what you are familiar 
with: Last year it appeared as though we were willing to consider the 
recognition of Communist China and the admission to the United 
Nations, and also the turning over of Formosa as the basis of cease-fire 
talks, or truce talks. 

I never did get clear in my own mind how we could have let those 
issues get into those talks. Could you give us just a little explanation 
of that dise melee that went on, inthe U. N.? 

Ambassador Austin. I do not know as I understand what you 
mean. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You see, action of some sort was 
taken by the United Nations, as ‘I recall it, by which the cease-fire 
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terms might have included the recognition of Communist China and 
the admission to the United Nations. That was last January or some- 
where along in that time. 

Ambassador Austin. My memory fails to recall any such thing as 
u condition attached to cease fire. 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. No, not as a condition, but as an 
area in which we were willing to negotiate with them, if there could 
be a cease fire. 

Senator SparKkMAN. I think it was the resolution that was adopted 
probably January 11. 

Ambassador Austin. Are you referring to the five principles, so- 
called ? 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I think that was it, yes. 

Ambassador Avstrn. I cannot remember the details of that. I have 
not got it before me. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I will not trouble you with it then. 

Ambassador Austin. I have to look those things up, you know. I 
cannot remember them. 


RESOLUTION OPPOSING ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. It was of great concern to many 
people down here, in the Senate and otherwise, and that led to the 
resolutions which you said a minute ago helped you so much. 

Ambassador Austin. Oh, yes. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. The resolution opposing the admis- 
sion of Communist China. 

Ambassador Austin. I want you to know that I feel I am represent- 
ing the people of the United States through the Congress, because the 
Charter was one of those treaties which is not self-executory, and 
requires legislation and the participation act is what really breathed 
the breath of life into it. 

My office was created by you and you keep your hand on it—too 
firmly this year; I wish you would let it up a little—but I am respon- 
sible to the people through the Congress, although I carry out the 
foreign policy of the United States which is given to me by the 
President. 

In that situation, whenever Congress takes action as it did, it is of 
very great importance to me as the chief of the United States mission 
to the United Nations. I was strengthened in my job by that reso- 
lution. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I just want to add 
that I feel deeply grateful to our good friend, Ambassador Austin, 
for the splendid presentation he has given us and the enlightenment 
he has given us on some of these pr oblems before us. 

Ambassador Austin. May I shorten up my finish by saying that I 
have not talked about the Berlin blockade and that it is one of the most 
important achievements made by Dr. Jessup. 

If you will permit me to leave with you the file on that Berlin block- 
ade point, it has in it everything that we thought of that might bear 
upon his character and attitude. 

Senator SparKMAN. That may be made a part of the record, with- 
out objection. 
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(The file referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


Excerpt FROM PRESIDENT’s Report To CONGRESS, 1948, on UNITED STATES 
PARTICIPATION IN U. N. 


The Governments of France, the United States, and the United Kingdom on 
September 29, 1948, drew the attention of the Security Council to the situation 
which has arisen as the result of the unilateral imposition by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of restrictions on transport and communications between the Western 
zones of occupation in Germany and Berlin. This case is one of the most serious 
yet considered by the Security Council. At the end of the year, efforts of the 
Council were still continuing but had not brought about a solution. 

Detailed accounts of the imposition of the Soviet blockade of Berlin and of 
the fruitless efforts of the Western Powers, carried on over several months, 
to secure its removal through direct negotiations have been presented to the 
Security Council by the United States Representative and published separately 
by the Department of State.* Accordingly, these events need not be summarized 
in this report. 

In their letter of September 29 to the Secretary-General, the three Govern- 
ments stated that the Soviet restrictions on transport and communications 
were contrary to obligations of the U. 8. S. R. under article 2 of the Charter 
and created a threat to the peace within the meaning of chapter VII of the 
Charter. They made clear that, as required by article 33 of the Charter, they 
had sought a solution of the problem by pacific means of their own choice, 
i. e. by their numerous requests for interviews with Soviet leaders and the 
fruitless negotiations in Moscow and Berlin. 


Inclusion in Council Agenda 


At the Council’s first meeting on the matter on October 4, 1948, the Soviet 
Representative, Mr. Vyshinsky, opposed inclusion of the item in the agenda 
on the ground that the matter was placed beyond the Council’s competence by 
article 107 of the Charter. This article reads: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in re- 
lation to any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy 
of any signatory to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that 
war by the Governments having responsibility for such action.” 

He contended that a series of treaties and other international decisions had 
placed the responsibility for the occupation of Germany in the hands of the 
Four Powers and that, accordingly, it was not “legal or acceptable to transmit 
to the Security Council for its consideration any question relevant to the ques- 
tion of Germany, and that includes Berlin.” This was accompanied by the usual 
charges that the Western Powers had violated international agreements. Final- 
ly, he denied that any blockade existed. 

The United States Representative, Dr. Jessup, pointed out that in effect the 
U. S. S. R. was repudiating the use of the only international machinery in exist- 
ence to remove a threat to the peace. As to the technical question of competence, 
he pointed out that article 107 was not designed to prevent any disputes among 
the victorious powers from coming to the Security Council but to prevent in- 
terference by the former enemy states in action taken by the victorious powers 
within the agreed realm of their responsibility : 

“* * * In other words, article 107 while precluding appeals to United 
Nations organs by defeated enemy states concerning action taken against them 
during the period of military occupation by the responsible allied powers, does 
not prevent one of the allied powers from bringing its differences with other 
allied powers to the attention of United Nations organs for consideration accord- 
ing to the provisions of Chapter IV, VI or VII of the Charter; much less would 
it preclude consideration by the Security Council of action by a Member of 
the United Nations constituting a threat to the peace.” 

The other non-Soviet members expressed agreement with this position. 

After the discussion had ranged widely over the merits of the case, the Council 
finally on October 5 voted 9 to 2 to include the matter in the agenda. After 
the vote Mr. Vyshinsky declared that since in his Government’s opinion the 
consideration of the problem by the Council constituted a violation of article 
107 of the Charter, he would not participate in the proceedings. The Repre- 
sentative of the Ukraine made a similar statement. 


8’ The Berlin Crisis: A Report on the Moscow Discussions, 1948. Department of State 
publication 8298. 
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Council Consideration of Case 


{The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin.] 

In two meetings on October 6 the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France presented their case in detail. Dr. Jessup recalled the laborious and 
fruitless efforts of the three Governments to secure through negotiation the 
removal of the blockade and made clear their continued readiness to negotiate, 
provided the Soviet efforts at coercion through the blockade were dropped. He 
branded the blockade as a threat to the peace under article 39 of the Charter. 
“A threat to the peace,” he said, “is created when a State uses force or the 
threat of force to secure compliance with its demands.” He then explained in 
detail that— 

“Firstly * * * the United States is in Berlin as of right; secondly 
* * * the right to be in Berlin includes the right of access and responsibility 
for the maintenance of the population there; thirdly * * * the Soviet Gov- 
errnment fully acknowledged these rights and responsibilities through speccific 
agreements and through practice over the course of nearly three years; fourthly 
* * * the Soviet Government on one flimsy pretext after another has sought 
in violation of its obligations under the Charter of the United Nations to coerce 
the United States and France and the United Kingdom into abandoning Berlin 
and their rights and responsibilities in that city * * * The salient feature 
of the case before the Security Council is that the Soviet blockade is still main- 
tained and thus continues in existence the threat to the peace which it created.” 

Dr. Jessup pointed out that “the fact that this matter comes before the Council 
under Chapter VII of the Charter does not mean that the Council is precluded 
from using any of the machinery of pacific settlement suggested in any part 
of the Charter. * * * The Security Council has the greatest flexibility of 
action.” The three powers did not come to the Council, he said, with any cut- 
and-dried formula for a solution. Although they had reserved to themselves full 
rights to take such measures as may be necessary to maintain in these cir- 
cumstances their position in Berlin, they had not made a restricted or qualified 
submittal of the case to the council. The reservation expressed simply the 
determination to take such mensures as might be necessary to insure 
the safety and subsistence of our forces in Berlin and of the population com- 
mitted to their charge by Four Power agreement, pending Security Council 
action. He stated that one such measure is the Allied airlift and that any such 
measures would be in conformity with the Charter. The United States hoped 
that the Security Council could assist in removing the threat to the peace and 
would be ready the moment the blockade was lifted to participate in a meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss with the U. S. S. R. any ques- 
tions relating to Germany. 

[The two following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

After the Representatives of the United Kingdom and France had made sim- 
ilar presentations, the President adjourned the Council subject to further call 
by him. The members of the Council that were not directly involved in the dis- 
pute—Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, and Syria—then began 
exploratory talks under the leadership of the President, Mr. Bramuglia, to gather 
information about the points of view of the parties and to clarify the issues. 

At a Security Council meeting on October 15 the six members reported on 
these talks and the President put two broad questions to the parties, sug- 
gesting that the answers might be given at a subsequent Council meeting. In 
the first question, the parties were asked to explain in detail the circumstances 
of the imposition of restrictions upon transport, communications, and trade and 
the current status of these restrictions. The second question concerned the cir- 
cumstances of the joint directive of August 30, 1948, addressed by the Four 
Powers to their military governors in Berlin and the detailed reasons for the 
failure of the military governors to reach agreement on the basis of it. 

The Representatives of the three Western Powers indicated at once their 
readiness to give this information. Mr. Vyshinsky, the Soviet Representative, 
recalled his previous declaration that he would not participate, and said that- 

“* * * the very raising of these two questions here was dictated by noth- 
ing but a desire to drag the U. S. S. R. Delegation into a discussion of the Per- 
lin question. * * * Jt is naive to believe that the U. S. S. R. Delegation will 
stick to this glue which has been spread over the piece of paper which is now 
called the Berlin question. * * * The U.S. S. R. Delegation will not submit 
any material to the Security Council.” 
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{The four following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

At the following meeting the Representatives of the three Western Powers 
gave their responses to the questions. In view of the full presentation of the 
facts which they had previously made, they needed only to provide added de- 
tails. 

The neutral group, after further discussions among themselves and with the 
parties, developed a draft resolution which was transmitted to the representa- 
tives of the parties. At the Council meeting on October 22 the six members 
presented the resolution. It called upon the Four Powers first to prevent any 
incident which would be of a nature to aggravate the situation in Berlin. Sec- 
ondly, it called on them to put into effect simultaneously on the day of notifi- 
cation of the resolution to the four Governments (a@) immediate removal by all 
parties of all restrictions on communications, transport, and commerce between 
Berlin and the Western zones and the restrictions on commerce to and from 
the Soviet zone and (b) an immediate meeting of the four military governors to 
arrange for the unification of currency in Berlin on the basis of the Soviet mark. 
The four military governors were to fix the conditions for the introduction, cir- 
culation, and continued use of the Soviet mark as sole currency for the whole 
of Berlin and to arrange for the withdrawal of Western mark “B’. All these 
currency measures were to be in accordance with the terms and conditions de- 
fined in the joint directive of August 30, 1948, addressed by the Four Powers to 
their military governors in Berlin and to be carried out under the control of the 
Quadripartite Financial Commission. The currency change-over under the terms 
thus fixed, was to be completed by November 20, 1948. Finally, the draft reso- 
lution ¢alled upon the four Governments, within 10 days after the completion of 
all the above measures, or on such date as might be mutually agreed upon by 
them, to reopen negotiations in the Council of Foreign Ministers on all outstand- 
ing problems concerning Germany as a whole. 

After statements by the six representatives, the Council adjourned to give the 
parties an opportunity to study the draft resolution. On October 25, when the 
Council again took up the Berlin case, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States accepted the resolution as a fair compromise. Although it con- 
tained no express recognition that the Soviet blockade measures constituted a 
threat to the peace, it called for their immediate removal, concurrent with the 
beginning of negotiations looking toward the currency change-over. It thus 
would have removed the factor of coercion from these negotiations. However, 
Mr. Vyshinsky declared the intention of the Soviet Union to prevent adoption of 
the resolution by exercise of its veto right. He pointed out that the resolution 
did not provide “simultaneity” in the removal of the blockade and the currency 
change-over and argued that the resolution therefore “violated” the directive 
of August 30. The Soviet Union thus demanded that the Council treat the 
blockade as a legitimate measure, the withdrawal of which would be balanced 
against the currency concession to be made by the Western Powers, and thus 
assist the U. S. S. R. in achieving its objective through coercive methods. 

The United States Representative then pointed out that the responsibility for 
the failure of the Council's efforts rested “squarely and unavoidably” on the 
Government of the U. 8. S. R.: 

“* * * We must’, he said, “now ask, ‘What does the Soviet Union want? 

“Does it want a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss Berlin 
* * * or questions of Germany as a whole? The Soviet Government can 
have such a meeting without the threat to peace. We have told them that 
before. We repeat that promise. We have indicated our acceptance of the 
principle in our approval of the draft resolution. * * * 

“Does the Soviet Union want the Soviet zone mark to be established as the 
sole currency of Berlin under Four Power control, as Premier Stalin himself 
suggested? They can have that without maintaining the blockade. We have 
told them so before and we tell them so again. 

“Does the Soviet Union want assurances that we do not want to use Four 
Power control of the currency in Berlin to damage or to control the general 
economy of the Soviet zone outside of Berlin? They can have such assurances 
without threat or violence. We have made that clear already. We make it 
clear again. 

“Does the Soviet Union want guaranties to prevent the use of transport facil- 
ities for black-market operations in currency in Berlin? They can have such 
guaranties without resorting to duress. Again, it is a matter which we have told 
them before we would do, and we are ready to say so again. 

= + . * * s 
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“The United States has never intended to use currency as a Means of adversly 
affecting the economy of the Soviet zone. 

“* * * if on the other hand the Soviet Union wants to drive us out of 
Berlin * * * that result they cannot get by maintaining their threat to 
peace. * * * If the Soviet Union wants us to work out technical details 
of the first four questions I put, under duress of maintenance of blockade meas- 
ures, instead of through the process of free negotiation, again the answer to that 
question is ‘No’. In short * * * the Soviet Government can get all it says 
that it wants without maintaining the blockade. With the blockade it can get 
neither what it says it wants nor what its actions seem to suggest it actually 
does want. It is the blockade which is the barrier and it is the Soviet Union 
which can lift the blockade. 

“* * * eyen now in spite of the fact that the Soviet Union has seen fit 
to indicate that it intends to block the efforts of the Security Council * * * 
the Berlin question can be settled on the basis of the program suggested in the 
draft resolution * * * The three Western Governments have indicated 
their acceptance of the principles contained in that resoultion. If the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union would give reciprocal assurances * * * it can be 
done.” 

{The four following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin. ] 

The vote on the resolution was 9 to 2, only the Soviet Union and the Ukraine 
casting adverse votes. The U. 8S. 8. R. vote prevented adoption of the resolution. 


Efforts Outside Council 


Three days after the veto, on October 28, 1948, the Foreign Ministers of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States met and issued a communiqué stat- 
ing that they stood by their expressed willingness to be guided by the pr ue nl s 
of the draft resolution; that the matter was still on the agenda of the Security 
Council; that the Council was in a position to consider any development in the 
situation; and that as members of the Council they would continue to discharge 
their responsibilities. 

Two days later the Soviet point of view was sharply stated by Premier Stalin 
in a press interview. Attributing the efforts made by the non-Soviet members 
of the Security Council to “reactionary circles” and “warmongers” in the 
Western countries, chiefly the United States, he charged that two “agreements” 
to settle the case had been breached. Cne of these was the August 30 directive. 
Actually it is of course clear that the understandings leading to the August 30 
directive were subject to agreement being reached by the military governors 
in Berlin. Because of Soviet repudiation of these understandings the military 
governors failed to reach agreement by the date set. Although the reference 
to the second “agreement” was never explained by the U. 8S. 8. R., it seems to 
have been an unfounded allegation that the six neutral representatives and 
the Western representatives had suddenly reversed themselves and agreed 
outside the Council to the Soviet demand for “simultaneity.” 

In addition to the continuing efforts of the neutral group in the Security 
Council, Secretary-General Lie and Mr. Evatt, President of the General Assembly, 
sought to further a settlement. Early in November the Secretary-General 
announced that the Secretariat was studying the Berlin currency problem. On 
November 3 the General Assembly adopted a resolution proposed by Mexico, 
appealing to the great powers to renew their efforts to compose their differences 
and establish a lasting peace. Ten days later, Mr. Evatt and Mr. Lie sent a 
joint communication to the heads of the delegations of France, the U 8S. S. R., 
the United Kingdom, and the United States referring to this appeal and urging 
that the four Governments should hold conversations and take any steps 
necessary to reach a solution of the Berlin problem. They asked that the four 
Governments lend active support to the mediation efforts of the President of 
the Council and, as far as they themselves were concerned, offered to lend any 
further assistance that might be most useful. The U. 8S. S. R. reply stated the 
earlier Soviet position, that the August 30 directive should be accepted as an 
agreement and that a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers should be 
held to consider the problems of Berlin and of Germany as a whole. 

The Western Powers replied on November 17, stating that they were still 
ready to take part in the efforts of the Security Council to solve the Berlin prob 
lem. On the same day, noting that all Fo: r Powers had replied and had indica‘e’ 
a desire for settlement of the issue, Mr. Evatt and Mr. Lie renewed their appeal 
that the Four Powers lend their support to the efforts at mediation by the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council. 
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The group of six neutral members of the Security Council had, in the mean- 
time, initiated studies of the currency problem. Through Mr. Bramuglia, the 
following questions were directed to the four parties concerning the implemen- 
tation of the August 30 directive: 

1. Which organ is to exercise quadripartite control of the financial arrange- 
ments on behalf of the four occupying powers? 

2. What are to be the functions of the organ for quadripartite control? 

8. Over what financial operations and in what areas should quadripartite 
control be exercised? 

4. What should be the exact wording of the directive to be released for the 
implementation of quadripartite control? 

5. How will control over trade between Berlin and the Western zones of 
Germany and third countries, including the issue of export-import licenses, be 
exercised? 

On November 26 Mr. Bramuglia made public the replies which he had received. 
The Soviet reply confined itself to generalities which did not go beyond or sug- 
gest means for carrying out the terms of the August 30 directive itself. That of 
the three Western Powers laid the greatest stress on the necessity of effective 
quadripartite control. They pointed out that they had stated their willingness 
to meet the Soviet insistence that the Soviet zone currency should be made the 
sole legal tender in all Berlin, but only on condition that the military governors 
could work out satisfactory arrangements to assure the provision of adequate 
currency and credit in all sectors of Berlin with effective quadripartite control 
over the practical implementation of such arrangements. They would not in 
any circumstances agree that the Soviet authorities should exercise sole and 
unrestricted control over the currency and finances of Berlin. 


Developments in Berlin 


In late November and early December 1948, developments in Berlin itself 
increased greatly the difficulties in the way of agreement on a uniform currency. 
Up to that time, the Soviet authorities in Berlin had, in various ways, increas- 
ingly isolated the Soviet sector from those occupied by the Western Powers. 
Their efforts, directed especially at splitting the city administration, were acceler- 
ated greatly in November and finally culminated in a complete split of the city 
government. This, coupled with similar measures in other fields, went far 
toward making impossible the development of any system of quadripartite cur- 
rency control on which the Western Powers would be justified in relying. 

Under the temporary constitution for Berlin, approved by the Allied Coordinat- 
ing Committee, the city officials who were elected in October 1946 were to hold 
office for two years. New elections were thus necessary in 1948, and duly 
elected German officials decided to hold these elections. The Soviet authorities, 
however, forbade the holding of elections in their sector, and the Communist- 
front parties throughout the city refused to participate. On November 30, 1948, 
a meeting of selected Communists and Communist-front organizations, held un- 
der the sponsorship of the Soviet authorities, purported to elect a new provisional 
government for all Berlin. This body, for which no legal basis exists, has been 
treated as the governmental authority of the Soviet sector and was undoubtedly 
brought into being as an excuse for the failure to permit participation of the 
Soviet sector in the elections of December 5 and as a rival government to that 
which would result from those elections. 

The elections, which were held on December 5 despite Soviet and Communist- 
front opposition of every sort, registered so heavy a non-Communist vote (86.2 
percent) as to show a definite trend toward the non-Communist democratic 
parties. 

The Representatives of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
brought these events to Mr. Bramuglia’s attention on December 5, pointing out 
that the de facto politica! division of the city made the establishment of a unified 
currency extremely difficult and that the currency experts would need to take it 
into account. They made clear once more, however, their continued willingness 
to cooperate in seeking a solution of the currency problem. 


Technical Committee on Currency and Trade 


On November 30 Mr. Bramuglia made public a further step in his exploration 
of the currency problem. “In the exercise of his powers” as President of the 
Security Council he established a Technical Committee on Berlin Currency and 
Trade, consisting of experts named by the six noninvolved members of the 
Security Council. The Committee was directed to study and make recommenda- 
tions to the President of the Council on the most equitable conditions, taking 
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into account the August 30 directive as well as subsequent events, for agreement 
relating to the introduction, circulation, and continued use of a single currency 
for Berlin under adequate Four Power supervision, and regulations for the 
import and export trade of Berlin. The Secretary-General was invited to name 
an expert to work with the Committee. The Committee was authorized to ccn- 
sult with experts of the four occupying powers and was required to submit its 
report within 30 days. In promising cooperation with the neutral experts the 
Western Powers repeated their reservation to take such measures as may be 
necessary to Maintain their position in Berlin, pointing out that they could not 
agree to be bound to submit to all Soviet measures which aggravate the Berlin 
situation, while Soviets remained uncommitted to any restraint. 


Excerpt FROM THE PRESIDENT’s REPoRT TO CONGRESS FOR THE YEAR 1949 on 
UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE U.N. 


ACTION TO REMOVE THREAT TO THE PEACE ARISING OVER BERLIN 


Tangible improvement came about during the year in the situation in the 
city of Berlin which had been brought before the Security Council on September 
29, 1948. At the beginning of 1949 the Soviet blockade was still in effect, and 
it Was only through the air lift that the Western Powers were able to insure 
the safety and subsistence of their forces in Berlin and of the population of that 
city committed to their charge. In short, as the year began, the threat to the 
peace created by the Soviet blockade which the Western Powers had brought 
to the attention of the Security Council had not been diminished. 

It will be recalled that, following the veto by the Soviet Union of the solution 
proposed by the six members of the Security Council not involved in the dispute, 
which the Western Powers had accepted, the president of the Council on No- 
vember 30, 1948, established a Technical Committee on Berlin currency and 
trade. This Committee was composed of experts named by the six noninvolved 
members (Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Syria, and the Ukraine). It 
was directed to make recommendations on the most equitable conditions for 
agreement relating to the introduction, circulation, and continued use of a 
single currency for Berlin under adequate Four Power supervision and regula- 
tions for the import and export trade of Berlin. 

This Committee rendered its report to the president of the Council on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1949. After analyzing the problem, the Committee stated that it had 
been unable to arrive at a solution acceptable to both sides. On the same day 
the United States Government issued a statement setting forth the obstacles 
which the Committee had encountered and pointing out the fact that they had 
been created solely by the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, the Western Powers as a 
whole expressed their continued readiness to explore any reasonable possibility 
of a fair and a workable agreement which might arise through a change in the 
Soviet position. 

{The following information was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

The Department of State noted that on January 30, 1949, Marshal Stalin made 
no mention of the currency question in Berlin in his reply to questions asked 
him by an American journalist concerning the Berlin problem. This was of 
particular interest since the currency question had hitherto been the announced 
reason for the Soviet blockade of Berlin. Accordingly, on February 15, in the 
course of a conversation in the lounge at Lake Success, Ambassador Jessup, 
then United States Deputy Representative on the Security Council, inquired of 
Mr. Malik, the Soviet Representative on the Security Council, whether Marshal 
Stalin’s omission had any particular significance. One month later, on March 
15, Mr. Malik informed Mr. Jessup that Marshal Stalin’s omission of any refer- 
ence to the currency problem “was not accidental,” and that the Soviet Govern- 
ment regarded the currency question as important but felt that it could be 
discussed at a meeting of Foreign Ministers if a meeting of that body could be 
arranged to review the whole German problem. In response to further ques- 
tions, Mr. Malik informed Ambassador Jessup on March 21 that, if a definite 
date could be set for the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, the re- 
strictions on trade and transportation in Berlin could be removed reciprocally 
and the blockade could be lifted before the meeting. 

The Governments of France and the United Kingdom were kept informed of 
these informal conversations and on April 5 Ambassador Jessup read to Mr. 
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Malik a statement of the agreed position of the Three Powers. Further clarifi- 
cation of the position of the Soviet Union led to the conclusion of an agreement 
among the Four Powers on May 4, 1949, as follows: 

1. All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1948, by the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on communications, transportation, and trade 
between Berlin and the Western zones of Germany and between the Eastern 
zone and the Western zones will be removed on May 12, 1949. 

2. All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1948, by the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, or any one of them, on com- 
munications, transportation, and trade between Berlin and the Eastern zone and 
between the Western and Eastern zones of Germany will also be removed on 
May 12, 1949. 

3. Eleven days subsequent to the removal of the restrictions referred to in 
paragraphs one and two, namely, on May 23, 1949, a meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers will be convened in Paris to consider questions relating to 
Germany and problems arising out of the situation in Berlin including also the 
question of currency in Berlin. 

The sixth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers then took place in Paris, 
from May 23 to June 20, 1949. The Foreign Ministers confirmed and clarified the 
New York agreement of May 4 and decided that the occupation authorities 
should consult together in Berlin on a quadripartite basis, with the purpose of 
mitigating the effects of the present administrative division of Berlin. This was 
to be accomplished through expansion of trade, development of financial and 
economic relations, facilitation of the exchange of information, and the move- 
ment of persons and goods between Berlin and the respective zones of occupa- 
tion. Questions of common interest relating to the administration of the four 
sectors in Berlin were also to be considered with a view to normalizing as far 
as possible the life of the city. 

The quadripartite consultations, however, did not achieve a satisfactory solu- 
tion to those continuing problems, and they were adjourned on September 28, 
1949. While it was impossible to make further progress in settling the Berlin 
problem during the rest of the year, the establishment of a modus vivendi and the 
effort at quadripartite consultation moderated, at least for the time being, a 
serious threat to the peace. 

It was evident from the outset that the United Nations was exerting a per- 
sistent influence toward such improvement of the situation. The United Nations 
offered an effective forum in which public opinion could make articulate its oppo- 
sition to Soviet action in Berlin, and it provided the opportunities for the con- 
versions between representatives of the Western Powers and the Soviet Union 
that led to the lifting of the blockade. To the resulting easement during 1949 of 
the critically difficult situation that existed regarding Berlin, the United Nations 
made a substantial contribution. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR PHILIP C. Jessup, Securtty CouNcIL, OCTOBER 6, 1948 
PART I 


Mr. President, when the Security Council was discussing on October 4 the 
quesion of placing the Berlin question on the agenda, the Delegation of the 
United States called attention to some of the fundamental aspects of the serious 
matter which we are now called upon to consider in detail. The Government 
of the United States, in agreement with the Governments of the French Republic 
and the United Kingdom, has asked the Security Council to consider the action of 
the Soviet Government in imposing blockade measures in Berlin designed to 
split Germany by cutting off that city from the Western Zones of Occupation. 
Because we believe it is clear that this action constitutes a threat to the peace 
within the meaning of Chapter VII of the Charter, we ask the Council to take 
up the question under that Chapter. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

In that same communication to the Secretary General the Government of the 
United States pointed out that it had complied with its obligations under Article 
33 of the Charter to seek “first of all” a solution by direct discussions with the 
Soviet Government. In its note of September 26 to the Soviet Government, a 
copy of which has been supplied to the members of the Council, the Government of 
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the United States pointed out that it had become “fruitless to continue such 
discussions in the face of the unmistakable intention of the Soviet Government to 
undermine, and indeed to destroy, the rights of the three Governments as 
occupying powers in Berlin as a price for lifting the blockade, illegally imposed 
in the first instance and still unlawfully maintained.” The United States, like 
France and the United Kingdom, has the right to be in Berlin and therefore 
the right and indeed the duty, to maintain its position there. I shall explain 
to the Security Council precisely what our rights in Berlin are. The Government 
of the United States will not surrender its rights under a threat of force applied 
in violation of the Charter. 

In the identic letters of September 29 addressed to the Secretary General, the 
three Governments quoted the statement they made in their identic notes of 
September 26/27 to the Soviet Government, that they reserved “to themselves full 
rights to take such measures as may be necessary to maintain in these circum- 
stances their position in Berlin. * * *” Let there be no misunderstanding 
about the character of that statement. We have not made a restricted or 
qualified submission to the Security Council. That statement is, of course, with- 
out prejudice to whatever action the Security Council may take. It expresses 
simply the determination to take such measures as May be necessary to insure 
the safety and subsistence of our forces in Berlin and of the population com- 
mitted to their charge by Four-Power agreement, pending action by the Council. 
One such measure which I should like to emphasize is the effort heretofore and 
now being made by the Western Occupying Powers through the air lift to dis- 
charge the responsibilities which are the correlatives of our rights in Berlin. Any 
measures which we take to discharge our responsibiilties will be in conformity 
with our obligations under the Charter. 

{The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

The Government of the United States has sought by peaceful means to remove 
the threat to the peace which has been created by the Soviet Union and which, 
while it remains, is the insuperable obstacle to free negotiation. Our very resort 
to the Security Council is a further use of the same peaceful means and is 
directed to the same end. But as a member of the United Nations the Govern- 
ment of the United States will not allow the principle of pacific settlements to be 
destroyed by the use of force or the threat of force. The United States will be no 
party to encouraging or submitting to practices which would make a mockery of 
the Charter. 

We stand on the record which will be laid before the Security Council. If the 
members desire further information, we are prepared to give it. I submit that 
the record is a record of patience and restraint under great provocation. I assert 
without equivocation that that restraint is born out of conviction in the justice 
of our cause and not out of weakness. In the words of Secretary Marshall in his 
address to the General Assembly on September 23: “It would be a tragic error 
if—patience—should be mistaken for weakness.” We have exercised the re- 
straint which is incumbent upon members of the United Nations when threatened 
with force. We have done so because the tradition and the spirit of our people 
teaches that the pledged word is binding. But the threat to peace continues 
and we are asking the Security Council to assist in removing it so that we can 
turn again to free negotiation and other methods of pacific settlement. 

The Soviet Government in its note of September 25 asserted that it was will- 
ing to negotiate. Is it “negotiation” when the Soviet Government uses its armed 
forces to set up and maintain a blockade designed to prevent the maintenance 
of my Government's troops and the German people committed to their charge, 
and says it will “negotiate” the question of taking away our rights in Berlin? 

Secretary Marshall also declared in his address to the General Assembly: 
“For its part, the United States is prepared to seek in every possible way, in any 
appropriate forum, a constructive and peaceful settlement of the political con- 
troversies which contribute to the present tension and uncertainty.” I say 
expressly that this statement includes the continued readiness of the United 
States to negotiate with the Soviet Government in any appropriate forum re- 
garding any issue outstanding between it and the Government of the United 
States. The term “any appropriate forum” includes the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. But what we are now discussing is this barrier to negotiations, 
the threat to the peace created by the Soviet blockade of Berlin. The appro- 
priate forum for the discussion of a threat to the peace is this Security Council 
of the United Nations. We are here to discuss it. 
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[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

What constitutes a “threat to the peace” as that term is used in Article 39 
of the Charter? A threat to the peace is created when a State uses force or the 
threat of force to secure compliance with its demands. The acts of the Soviet 
Government in illegally obstructing by threat of force the access of the three 
Western Powers to Berlin creates a threat to the peace. All the world knows 
that this is true. Who will believe the argument that when a threat of force 
is employed in an effort to compel submission to a unilateral assertion of rights, 
it is the intended victim which threatens the peace if he stands on his rights 
and refuses to submit meekly to aggression? 

The Charter recognizes in Article 51 the right of self-defense, individual or 
collective. When there is an actual armed attack, the Charter recognizes the 
need and the right of self-defense. When the act is aggressive and threatens 
the use of force but falls short of an armed attack, it constitutes an act of 
aggression or a threat to the peace. The Charter requires that in such a situ- 
ation a member shall first of all seek to exhaust the peaceful procedures indicated 
in Article 33 and if these fail, to resort to the Security Council. That is why the 
United States in agreement with France and the United Kingdom has brought 
the Soviet blockade measures in Berlin to the attention of the Security Council. 

In their communication submitting this matter to the Security Council, the 
three governments called attention to the fact that in addition to the direct meas- 
ures of blockade against the forces of the occupying powers, the Soviet blockade 
“has threatened the Berlin population with starvation, disease, and economic 
ruin.” 

The Soviet Union may pretend that it cannot understand why it can be charged 
with the threat or use of force against the United States, France, and the United 
Kingdom when a primary consequence of its action falls directly and intention- 
ally upon the civilian population of Berlin for whose well-being the three western 
occupying powers are responsible. That an effort should be be made to deprive 
two and one-half million men, women, and children of medicines and food and 
clothing and fuel, to subject them to cold and starvation and disease, may seem 
to some a small matter. But to us, the welfare of people committed to our 
charge is a matter of serious concern. We cannot be callous to the suffering of 
millions of people in any country, much less when we have responsibility for 
them as an occupying power. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador Austin :] 

We are well aware of course that on July 20 the Soviet authorities made an 
offer to feed all of Berlin. This offer was made nearly a month after the total 
blockade had been imposed. Having failed to achieve complete political control 
of the city by the weapon of starvation, they (the Soviet authorities) now at- 
tempted to try political control by a political offer of food. Actually, the offer 
was so hedged as to make it practically impossible for the inhabitants of the 
western sectors to accept it even if they had desired thus to subordinate them- 
selves to Soviet control. The regulations contained in Soviet Order No. 80, for 
example, would have required most of the residents of the west sector of Berlin 
to travel about 40 kilometers each time they desired to purchase food. This 
Soviet propaganda plan failed as the blockade failed. The German population 
recognized it for the political bribery it was. In September, only 56,000 Ber- 
liners from the western sectors out of a population of nearly two and a half 
millions registered their food cards in the Soviet sector. 

Today the daily living requirements of these 2,500,000 people, two-thirds of 
the population of the City of Berlin, are being met by the combined efforts of 
the British and American air forces. Two hundred and fifty planes are supplying 
the Western Sectors of Berlin with food, coal and other essentials. The efforts 
of thousands of American and British and French men and women have been 
devoted to the organization and establishment of an air bridge, which, in one 
single day, has delivered almost 7,000 tons of supplies to the land-locked city. The 
Security Council as well as the population of Berlin may well regard the airlift 
as a symbol of peace and of the methods of pacific settlement. 

But the fact that the courage and ingenuity of the men and women who are 
participating in this stupendous achievement saved the people in Berlin from 
much of the suffering which the Soviet Government sought to enforce upon them 
does not mean that the threat to the peace has been removed. Members of the 
Council will reea)l that Marshal Sokolovsky, in an obvious attempt to counteract 
the airlift, in complete disregard of the directive as interpreted by Generalissimo 
Stalin himself, insisted upon new restrictions upon air transportation between 
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Berlin and the Western zones of Germany. The Soviet Government, in this note 
of September 25 instead of repudiating Marshal Sokolovsky’s action, added new 
demands that air communications should be subjected to the control of the Soviet 
Command. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

Moreover, the Soviet Government sought and resorted to another method of 
duress and compulsion, a method with which others are unfortunately all too 
familiar. I refer to the fact that when, because of the airlift, the blockade 
failed to undermine the morale of the population of Berlin by the weapons of 
starvation and disease, organized and inspired mob violence took place against 
the Municipal Government of Berlin. This was the government elected in 1946 
by democratic process and under four-power supervision. Because it was thus 
elected by a free expression of popular will it was not a Communist government. 
Because it Was not a Communist government attempts were made to sabotage 
it, to destroy it by organized gangs and subversion. These attempts failed but the 
blockade measures, and therefore the threat to the peace which the blockade 
measures Created, still remains. 

The members of the Security Council are entitled to know the exact nature of 
this threat to the peace, how it began and how it is even now continuing. With 
your permission, Mr. President, I propose to state the essential facts in this case. 

I shall explain first our right to be in Berlin and our right to have access to 
Berlin. Second, I shall show how the Soviet Union, after recognizing those rights, 
has sought by its illegal and hostile blockade to force us out of Berlin. Third, I 
shall outline the steps by which the Government of the United States, in full 
accord with the Government of France and of the United Kingdom, has fulfilled 
its obligation under the Charter to try to reach an agreement with the Soviet 
Union by direct discussions. 

PART II 
(a) Origin of Rights 


The United States is in Berlin as of right. The rights of the United States as 
a joint occupying power in Berlin derive from the total defeat and unconditional 
surrender of Germany. Article 1 of the Protocol on the Zones of Occupation in 
Germany agreed to by the Soviet Union in the European Advisory Commission on 
14 November 1944 provides: 

“1. Germany, within her frontiers as they were on the 31st December 1937, 
will, for the purposes of occupation, be divided into three zones, one of which 
will be allotted to each of the three Powers, and a special Berlin area, which will 
be under joint occupation by the three Powers.” 

This agreement (later amended to include France) established the area of 
Berlin as an international enclave to be jointly occupied and administered by the 
four occupying powers. 

The representatives of the Commanders in Chief adopted, on 7 July 1945, a 
resolution establishing the Allied Kommandatura for the administration of Ber- 
lin. This Kommandatura was to be under the direction of a Chief Military Gom- 
mandant which post was to be held in rotation by each of the Four Military 
Commanders. The Chief Military Commandant in consultation with the other 
Commanders was to exercise the administration of all Berlin sectors when 
questions of principle and problems common to all sectors arose. In order to 
exercise the supervision of Berlin local government one or two representatives 
from each Allied Command were to be attached to each section of the local 
German government. 

Implicit in these agreements is the right of each of the four powers to free 
access to and egress from the Greater Berlin Area. Not only has this right 
been clearly recognized and confirmed by the Soviet Union by practice and usage 
for almost three years, but it has been the subject of written agreements be- 
tween the respective governments as well as by their representatives in the Allied 
Control Council for Germany. The rights of free access were directly specified 
in a message from President Truman to Premier Stalin on 14 June 1945 which 
agreed to withdraw back to the prescribed zonal boundaries those United States 
forces which in the course of the war had overrun part of the territory which 
later became the Soviet Zone of Occupation, provided satisfactory arrange- 
ments for free access by rail, road and air to the United States forces in Berlin 
could be entered into between the military commanders. I shall quote one 
sentence from President Truman’s message: 

“* * * As to Germany, I am ready to have instructions issued to all Amer- 
ican troops to begin withdrawal into their own zone on 21st June in accordance 
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with arrangements between the respective commanders, including in these 
arrangements simultaneous movement of the national garrisons into greater 
Berlin and provision of free access by air, road and rail from Frankfurt and 
Bremen to Berlin for U. 8. forces.” 

I should be glad to provide the Council with the full text of this correspon- 
dence. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

Premier Stalin replied on 16 June 1945 accepting the plan except for a change 
in date. Premier Stalin gave his assurance that all necessary measures would 
be taken in accordance with the plan. Correspondence in a similar sense took 
place between Premier Stalin and Mr. Churchill. Premier Stalin thus agreed 
that the Western occuping Powers should have “free access by air, road, and 
rail’ to Berlin. Even in the Russian language, “free access” does not mean 
“blockade.” 

The four Zone Commanders met in Berlin on 29 June 1945 to put this agree- 
ment of the Chiefs of State into force. At this meeting it was agreed that the 
Western Powers would withdraw their forces from the Soviet Zone and would 
have the use of the Helmsted-Berlin Autobahn and rail routes without restric- 
tion and subject only to the normal traffic regulations of the Soviet Zone. In 
reply to a question from the United States Representative, General Clay, 
Marshall Zhukov, the Soviet Commander, stated: 

“It will be necessary for vehicles to be governed by Russian road signs, mili- 
tary police, document checking, but no inspection of cargo—the Soviets are not 
interested in what is being hauled, how much or how many trucks are moving.” 

In accordance with this understanding, the United States, whose Armed 
Forces had penetrated deep into the lands‘of Saxony and Thuringia in the Soviet 
Zone of Occupation, withdrew its forces to its zone. Simultaneously, the U. S. 
garrisoning forces took up their position in Berlin. 

The right of the United States in Berlin thus stems from the same source as 
the right of the Soviet Union. The rights of the occupying powers are co-equal 
as to freedom of access, occupation and administration of the area. 


(b) Confirmation by Agreements and Usage 


It clearly results from these undertakings that Berlin is not a part of the So- 
viet Zone of Occupation, but is, by express agreement, an international enclave. 
Yommitments entered into in good faith by the commanders of the four Zones of 
Occupation, the agreements reached by the Allied Control Authority in Germany, 
as well as uncontested usage, have recognized the basic rights of the United 
States in the joint administration of Berlin and the rights of freedom of access 
thereto for the purpose of fulfilling United States’ obligations and responsibilities 
as an occupying power. 

Since July 7, 1945, it has been agreed that supplies necessary for the welfare 
of the people of Berlin were a joint responsibility of the Four Powers. A series 
of quadripartite agreements have been entered into between July 1945 and April 
1948 for the joint provision of food, solid fuels and electric power and medical 
supplies. 

All these agreements, of course, carried with them the right of access to per- 
mit the Western Occupying Powers to bring their share of supplies to Berlin. 

Pursuant to agreement in the Control Council establishing train paths, military 
trains regularly traversed the Helmstedt-Berlin train route. There was no 
inspection by the Soviet authorities and no Soviet permit was required for out- 
going shipments from the Berlin Area. Proof of identity through proper docu- 
mentation was sufficient to comply with traffic regulations which during this 
period were reasonable and were fully accepted by the Western Occupying 
Powers. Similarly, personnel of the U. 8S. military forces and other U. S. officials 
traveled freely by train or motorear over the rail and autobahn routes from 
Berlin to Helmstedt without Soviet visa. 

Air Corridors were established between the Western Zones and Berlin with 
unrestricted flight, subject, of course, to flight safety regulations. Three such 
corridors were established in November 1945 by four-power agreement in the 
Control Council to augment the single provisional corridor agreed to in the 
meeting of the Allied Commanders-in-Chief on 7 July 1945. In. December 1945 
uniform safety regulations were adopted in these corridors, under which air- 
craft have operated continuously since that date. These regulations were re- 
affirmed by the publication on 22 October 1946 of the agreed second revision of 
these flight rules. In practice, military and civilian airline aircraft of the three 
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Western Powers used the corridors for unlimited flight without notification to 
the Soviet authorities. 

Bilateral agreements were made by the British and Soviet authorities con- 
cerning barge traffic between the two zones. 

Quadrapartite arrangements concerning postal traffic, telecommunications and 
the movement of Germans between the Western zones and Berlin were concluded 
in the Allied Control Authority, and carried out satisfactorily, prior to the in- 
stitution by the Soviet Union of its blockade measures. 

There can thus be no question of the legal basis for the rights of the United 
States to free access to Berlin or of the recognition of these rights by the Soviet 
Union. 

(c) Regulation of Trafic 


Let us be perfectly clear on this question of rights. The United States main- 
tains that its basic juridical rights of free access to Berlin are clearly established 
and have been recognized by the Soviet Government. As every reasonable and 
practical person knows, rail, road, barge and air traffic must be subject to some 
degree of regulation. Let me repeat again the statement made by Marshal 
Zhukov on 29 June 1945: 

“It will be necessary for vehicles to be governed by Russian road signs, mili- 
tary police, document checking, but no inspection of cargo—the Soviets are not 
interested in what is being hauled, how much or how many trucks are moving.” 

The United States agreed to this position and we still agree. We do not as- 
sert that freedom of access means absence of reasonable regulations. But reg- 
ulation cannot be distorted to mean the imposition of restrictions to the point 
where the principle of free access is completely strangled. The United States 
will not permit the Soviet Government to use the agreed principle of reasonable 
regulation as a measure to cloak a threat of force designed to force the United 
States to abandon Berlin to the single domination and rule of the Soviet Union. 

If the Soviet Government believed that the three Western governments had 
lost the rights which they admittedly had possessed, the course of action open 
to the Soviet Government in conformity with its obligations under the Charter 
is clear. It was obligated under the Charter to resort to negotiations or other 
peaceful procedures for the determination of the question. Since a matter of 
rights was involved, the Soviet Union might well have taken into consideration 
the principle enunciated in Paragraph 3 of Article 36 of the Charter. This 
principle is that “legal disputes should as a general rule be referred by the 
parties to the International Court of Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the Statute of the Court.” The Soviet Government would not have found the 
Government of the United States hesitant to submit the question of its rights 
to the determination of the judicial organ of the United Nations or to any other 
convenient means of pacific settlement for the settlement of this question. In 
any such situation it is the obligation of the party asserting a change in the legal 
position to propose a means of peaceful settlement. 

[The two following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

However, the Soviet Union instead of following the processes prescribed in 
the Charter resorted to action of duress designed to force compliance with its 
unilateral interpretation of the legal situation. The Government of the United 
States emphatically denies that it has forfeited its rights to be in Berlin. On 
this point, as on all of the points involved in the Berlin dispute, the Soviet 
Government has revealed the weakness of its position by adopting what I may 
refer to as grasshopper tactics in which, as in the case of the grasshopper, 
each leap ends on a blade of grass which turns out to be a flimsy pretext re- 
quiring a jump to a new but equally unstable position. One scans the record 
in vain for that consistency which is born of conviction in the solid justice of 
one’s cause. One looks in vain for sincere recourse to the procedures of pacific 
settlement. 


PART III. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BERLIN BLOCKADE 


I shall now describe to the Security Council those hostile and threatening 
measures which culminated in the unlawful Soviet blockade of Berlin. 

As I have pointed out, there was an orderly and agreed procedure which 
governed the several kinds of communications between Berlin and the western 
zones of Germany which was followed throughout 1945, 1946 and 1947 and was 
accepted by the Soviet authorities and by the three Western occupying powers 
without challenge. It was not until the beginning of 1948 that the Soviet authori- 
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ties initiated their interference in communications between Berlin and the West 
and inaugurated the series of increasingly onerous restrictions which finally 
culminated late in June 1948 in the full land blockade of Berlin. 

I call attention to the fact that the new Soviet plan of restriction and harass- 
ment began in January 1948. The date is important since, in one of its many 
shifts of position, the Soviet Government later alleged that its violation of pre- 
viously agreed practices was due to events which took place after these new 
and wholly unjustified steps were taken. 


The Imposition of the Blockade Measures 


The evolution of Soviet action towards the total blockade of Berlin begins 
on January 6, 1948, when Soviet inspectors boarded the United States military 
train running between Frankfurt and Berlin, and demanded to check the papers 
of German passengers. Again on February 11, Soviet inspectors boarded the 
Frankfurt-Berlin train and refused to accept the validity of Military Government 
travel orders in the possession of German passengers on the train. Thus was 
inaugurated an intermittent opposition by the Soviet authorities to the pro- 
cedure under which the Western Allies had been taking German passengers on 
their military passenger trains, a procedure to which no objections had hitherto 
been raised. However, military travel orders were issued by the occupying 
authorities of the three Western Powers, only to those Germans whose journies 
had been determined by them to be “in the interests of the occupation authori- 
ties”. Then the Soviet authorities, who began by demanding to inspect the 
papers of such passengers, eventually when this right was not granted, under- 
took to delay the trains and on one oceasion (April 1, 1948) uncoupled the 
German-occupied cars on the British military train and sent them back to Ber- 
lin. The British authorities in a spirit of accommodation attempted to get some 
way towards meeting Soviet requirements by issuing interzonal passes to their 
German passengers and exhibiting these papers to Soviet authorities through 
the windows of the sealed cars in which the Germans traveled. The Soviets 
demanded, however, that German passengers descend from the train, submit 
their papers for inspection and stamping and pass their baggage through the 
zonal frontier control. The United States position was that military travel 
orders were sufficient documentation. By the end of March, however, beth 
United States and British military trains had ceased to carry German passen- 
gers, thus avoiding further discussion of the situation and eliminating delays 
at the Soviet control point. 

On 31 March 1948, General Bratvin, Deputy Chief of the Soviet Military 
Authority, informed the western military governments that on the next day all 
passenger trains, including military trains, would be subject to inspection of 
baggage and documents at the Soviet zonal border. Further, no freight—includ- 
ing military shipments—could be moved from Berlin to the western zones 
without accompanying documents to be obtained from the Soviet authorities. As 
a result of these entirely new restrictions, the result was that military pas- 
senger train service was suspended and passengers moved either by air, by bus, 
or by the international Nord Express; outgoing military freight was moved 
by air. In his reply of April 8 to American representations made in Berlin 
against this Soviet move, General Bratvin challenged the American contention 
that it had a right to the free and unrestricted utilization of the established 
communication corridors to Berlin and claimed that there was no agreement 
“concerning the orderless and uncontrolled traffic of freight and personnel 
through the territory of the Soviet zone of occupation.” In complete reversal 
of the basis of regulation which the Soviet authorities had previously accepted, 
he described the new regulations as “an internal matter” concerning the Soviet 
occupation authorities and he said he saw no possibility of changing the new 
regulations. 

Meanwhile on April 1, two United States passenger trains were stopped at the 
Soviet Zone border and turned back upon refusing to accept Soviet inspection. 
Two British trains were turned back under the same condition. 

Beginning April 1, the Soviets refused to permit mail cars containing packages 
to depart from Berlin to the west, and demanded the filing of additional forms, 
the character of which was not adequately clarified. On April 3, 1948, the 
Soviets closed the Hamburg-Berlin and Bavaria-Berlin rail routes requiring all 
freight to move to Berlin via Helmstedt. 

On April 20, the Soviets imposed the requirement for individual clearance of 
barges moving through the Soviet Zone to and from Berlin. . 
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On April 23, international train service from Berlin was suspended by a 
Soviet order prohibiting the two international coaches from being attached to 
the interzonal train between Berlin and Osnabrueck. In subsequent negotiations 
with French authorities (who had used the train to the greatest extent) the 
Soviets at first agreed in principle to resumption provided that the use of the 
lines in the Soviet zone was paid in foreign exchange. On coming down to 
details, however, it developed that the Soviet authorities were making the im- 
possible condition that every journey of the Nord Express since its beginning 
in 1945 should be paid for retroactively in Swiss francs or U. S. dollars. This 
is another example of what the Soviet authorities call “reasonable regulations.” 

On May 20 a new documentation requirement for barge traffic entering the 
Soviet Zone was instituted. 

On June ¥, the Soviet authorities, by orders to German Railway officials, tried 
to interfere with operations in the railroad yards in the U. 8. sector of Berlin. 
This interference was prevented by the appearance of U. S. Military guards. 

On June 12, the Soviets introduced unilaterally new regulations for German 
travel into the Soviet zone, demanding special authorization in contravention 
of Allied Control Council directives. 

The same day, the Soviet authorities stopped all eastbound railway traffie at 
the entrance point (Helmstedt) but resumed accepting traffic to Berlin on the 
next day. 

On June 14, the Soviets announced through German authorities in the Soviet 
Zone the closing of the Elbe Bridge on the Autobahn between Berlin and the 
west allegedly for repairs. Inspection of the so-called “damaged” bridge by 
American travelers disclosed that a barricade had been erected at either end 
and that a few holes had been deliberately created in the surface by the removal 
of surface planks and of whole sawed-off sections of the cross beams underneath. 
Three weeks after the bridge was closed no repair work had been commenced 
and a German bridge contractor was informed by the Soviet authorities that 
to apply for the contract (which would have been similar to others on which 
his firm was working) would be “futile.” 

On June 16 the Soviet Delegation walked out of the Allied Kommandatura 
of Berlin. 

On June 19 the Soviets suspended all passenger train traffic between western 
and eastern zones. All road traflic from western zones into the Soviet zone, in- 
cluding traffic on the Autobahn to Berlin was also stopped. Incoming rail freight 
was reduced in volume by change of technical procedures and water transport 
was subject to stricter regulations. 

On June 23, the Soviets suspended all railroad passenger and freight traffic 
into Berlin, because of alleged “technical difficulties” on the Berlin-Helmstedt 
rail line. They also stopped barge traffic on similar grounds. The German rail- 
road authorities at Magdeburg announced in this connection that, owing to 
“technical difficulties” no more trains could use the Helmstedt-Magdeburg stretch 
of lines; since no other route to and from the western zones had been authorized 
by the Soviets for Berlin traffic, this effectively cut the rail lines between Berlin 
and the west. As an official explanation of the “technical difficulties” Soviet- 
inspired organs stated that extensive repairs were necessary and described the 
great preparations made for repair work (which actually included changes of 
railroad personnel in Magdeburg that resulted in the discharge of those unwise 
enough to have talked to the western-licensed Berlin press about the real state 
of the line). Unexplained was the fact that Soviet zone local trains continued 
to use the allegedly dangerous lines within six miles of the border. 

Shortly before midnight of June 23 the Soviet authorities issued orders to 
Berlin in central electric switch-control station (located in their sector) to dis- 
rupt delivery of electric power from Soviet zone and Soviet sector plants to the 
western sectors. Shortage of coal was alleged as a reason for this measure. 

Soviet traffic restrictions issued on June 19 were followed by subsequent pro- 
hibitions in the following week. West-bound road traffic only was still permitted 
for a time, subject to Soviet control at check points. Mail and parcel post traffic 
was completely suspended. On June 24, because of these unacceptable restric- 
tions, the American and British authorities ordered all freight trains from US 
and British zones to the Soviet zone stopped. Traffic from the East continued 
to he accepted. 

On June 24 the Soviets issued orders prohibiting the distribution of any sup- 
plies from the Soviet zone to the western sectors of Berlin thereby violating the 
four-power agreement for supplying Berlin from a common pool. 
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On June 24 also the Soviets halted all food and coal rail traffic from the West 
to Berlin. 

On June 29, Marshal Sokolovsky in reply to a letter of protest from General 
Robertson revealed another shift in the Soviet position. No longer were “techni- 
eal difficulties” offered as an excuse. Marshal Sokolovsky now described the 
restrictions on interzonal passenger traffic as connected with the currency prob- 
lem and announced the reestablishment of rail facilities for movement of the 
German population. 

On June 22, at the request of the three western powers, a quadripartite meet- 
ing of financial and economic advisers had taken place in Berlin to discuss the 
problem of currency for Berlin. The Soviet representative insisted that there 
could be no currency for Berlin different from the currency of the surrounding 
Soviet zone. He would not accede to quadripartite control of the currency for 
Berlin. Immediately after the meeting the Soviet authorities issued their orders 
for currency reform in the Soviet zone and all of Berlin. 

In view of the Soviet refusal to agree on a currency for Berlin under quadri- 
partite control and in view of the Soviet order for currency reform in ali of 
Berlin, the Western Allies informed the Soviets of their intention to introduce 
into the western sectors of Berlin the new Deutsche Mark of the Western Zone 
(overstamped “B” for Berlin). The public announcement was made on June 23. 

It is important to remember that the introduction of the Western mark into 
the western sector of Berlin occurred only after and as a defensive measure 
against the Soviet-announced intention to introduce the Eastern mark in all 
Berlin. The Soviet note of October 3 attempts to distort the facts into the 
reverse order. 

It was against this background that Marshal Sokolovsky jumped momentarily 
to a new flimsy pretext for further illegal restrictions on access to Berlin. He 
declared that the restrictions on motor tratlic must be retained to prevent con- 
veyance to Berlin of currency from the western zones. He announced that the 
technical defects on the railroad line were in process of elimination and his ex- 
pectation that traffic would commence as soon as possible. He protested against 
British stoppage of freight train movements between the Soviet and the British 
zones. 

General Robertson answered this letter on July 3, reiterating his unwilling- 
ness to discuss use of one currency in Berlin. 

On July 3, Generals Robertson, Noiret and Clay visited Marshal Sokolovsky. 
Marshal Sokolovsky blandly asserted that he had never said that traffe on the 
railway was held up for other than technical reasons and that these reasons 
still applied. He argued at length that the Western Allies as a result of their 
London Conference had created economic disorders in the Soviet zone which 
made it impossible to provide alternate routes. He then jumped back to the 
pretext that the present stoppage was for technical reasons, although he would 
not guarantee that when these technical difficulties had been cleared, others 
might not occur elsewhere. 

When the three Western Powers on July 3 formally protested in Moscow 
against the blockade, the Soviet Government's reply of July 14 contained no 
reference to the previous Soviet explanation of the blockade measures as due 
to “technical difficulties.” Rather it openly admitted that the blockade was in 
effect retailiation against actions of the Western Powers in their own occupation 
zones of Germany, emphasizing in this connection the currency reform of the 
Western Zones. Now, for the, first time, and in direct conflict with all agree- 
ments to the contrary, the Soviet Government put forward the claim that Berlin 
“is a part of” the Soviet Zone of Germany. The Soviet note ended with the 
contention that Berlin problems were inseparably linked with questions involv- 
ing the whole of Germany and that negotiations would be effective only if they 
encompassed the entire German situation. Moreover, the Soviet Government 
refused to permit restoration of the lines of communication between the Western 
Zones and Berlin, which restoration had been declared by the United States 
Government to be a prerequisite for any negotiations. 

[The four following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin. ] 

Finally, the hollowness of the various Soviet pretexts for the imposition of 
the Berlin blockade was completely exposed at the recent meetings of the four 
Military Governors when in total disregard of the directive agreed upon in 
Moscow the Soviets demanded measures of permanent control of traffic be- 
tween Berlin and the West, measures to be continued even after the Western 
Zone currency would have been removed from Berlin. The Soviet note of 
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September 22 reinforced this demand and thus gave final proof, if any were 
needed, that the Soviet blockade measures are designed to force the three 
Western Powers to abandon under duress their rightful position in Berlin. 


PART IV. SOVIET ATTACKS ON BERLIN MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS 


In addition to the blockade, the Soviet Government has, to the same end, 
resorted to other measures of duress against the Western Powers by attempting 
to undermine and sabotage the lawfully-constituted city government of Berlin. 
This government had been formed in accordance with the temporary constitu- 
tion of Berlin—an instrument approved by the Allied Control Authority. 

I should like to cite a few specific instances of Soviet sabotage of the Berlin 
city government. The Soviet Military Administration in Berlin has allocated 
textiles, shoes, food, and other necessities to the association of German trade 
unions to distribute for political purposes, in violation of quadripartite agree- 
ments that such commodities would be distributed by the city government on 
an impartial, nonpolitical basis. The Soviet Military Administration has pre- 
vented the Acting Police President of Berlin from exercising his proper func- 
tions by refusing to permit him to occupy his offices in the Soviet Sector. Though 
he had been duly appointed by the City Government, the Soviet authorities, in 
their efforts to secure control of the police, unilaterally demanded his dismissal. 
Similarly, the director of the Central Coal Organization was arrested in his 
office in the Magistrat (in the Soviet Sector) by Soviet Sector German Police 
acting on order of the Soviet Military Administration. 

United States licensed German publications have been repeatedly confiscated 
by German Soviet Sector Police in direct violation of Control Council Directive 
No. 55. The Soviet licensed press in Berlin which of course prints only items 
approved by the Soviet authorities, became more strident in its attacks on the 
Western Occupying Powers and the elected city government of Berlin. 

Perhaps most serious, Soviet authorities have condoned and encouraged 
public disorders in the Soviet Sector of Berlin. On three occasions these dis- 
orders have taken the form of mob violence at the citv hall during meetings of 
the city assembly. On 23 June, 27 August and 6 September, organized mobs 
broke into the city hall, undeterred by the Soviet Sector German police, forcing 
the suspension or preventing the holding of sessions of the city assembly. 

The design of these acts follows a familiar pattern. The design has been to 
discredit and make ineffectual the Berlin City Government, to create disorder 
and violence within the city, and in consequence to destroy the position of the 
Western Cccupying Powers as regular participants in the quadripartite ad- 
ministration of Berlin. ; 

Several facts will be apparent at this point: 

First: That the United States was in Berlin as of right; 

Second: That the right to be in Berlin included the right of access and 
responsibility for the maintenance of the population there; 

Third: That the Soviet Government fully acknowledged these rights and 
responsibilities through specific agreements and through practice over the 
course of nearly three years. 

Fourth: That the Soviet Government on one flimsy pretext after another 
has sought in violation of its obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations to coerce the United States and France and the United Kingdom 
into abandoning Berlin and their rights and responsibilities in that city. 


PART V. THE DISCUSSIONS WITH THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


Indeed, since the very beginning of the Soviet imposition of the illegal block- 
ade, the United States Government has made direct, repeated and persistent 
efforts to adjust with the Soviet Government the dangerous situation in Berlin. 

These efforts were made to obtain a lifting of the blockade which has created 
the threat to the peace which the Security Council is now considering. 

To achieve this objective, the United States Government was prepared, and 
is still prepared, to work out in good faith practical arrangements which would 
permit the introduction of the German mark of the Soviet Zone under appro- 
priate Four-Power control as the single currency for Berlin. However, it was 
not and is not willing to yield its rights and obligations regarding Berlin or 
Germany under the coercive pressure of the Soviet blockade. It was made clear 
that the removal of this coercive pressure would open the door for negotiations 
on other outstanding issues regarding Berlin and Germany. This position, 
repeatedly expressed, was and still is the policy of the United States Government. 
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The first efforts, which I have already described, were made in Berlin by the 
three Western Military Governors with the Seviet Military Governor. They 
were unsuccessful. 

[The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

After an unproductive exchange of notes, the three Western Governments, inau- 
gurated on July 30, what became a long series of talks which began in Moscow, 
were transferred to Berlin, and finally again transferred back to Moscow. To 
the three Western Governments, which were carrying on the discussions in good 
faith, agreement seemed perhaps possible on some occasions during these talks. 
But understandings apparently reached at certain moments were subsequently 
vitiated by the Soviet Government. The long process of proposal and counter- 
proposal of promise made and promise withdrawn, made it plain that good faith— 
the prerequisite to a settlement—was absent from the Soviet mind. 

I think it is important to outline here the course of our endeavors to solve 
the problem. The Security Council can then clearly see why further direct 
efforts would have been unproductive. The whole world can see why we had no 
recourse but an appeal to the Security Council. 

After it became clear that further endeavors by the Wéstern Military Gover- 
nors to settle the Berlin problem locally would serve no useful purpose, the 
Governments of the United States, United Kingdom and France made a formal 
representation to the government of the U. S. 8S. R. in similar notes delivered 
on July 6th. 

{The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

The Soviet reply of July 14th openly admitted that the blockade was not due 
to “technical difficulties” as previously alleged, but was retaliation against actions 
of the Western Occupying Governments in their own zones in Germany. The 
Soviet Government, in disregard of the agreements to which it was a party, put 
forward the claim that Berlin “is part of the Soviet Zone.” It contended that 
negotiations with the Western Occupying Governments would be effective only if 
they encompassed the entire German situation. It refused to lift the blockade. 

The three Western Governments still desired to leave no stone unturned in the 
interest of peace. They decided to make another but informal approach to the 
Soviet authorities. 

Their representatives in Moscow in a meeting with Foreign Minister Molotov 
arranged for an interview with Generalissimo Stalin. This took place on 
August 2nd. 

Ambassador Smith, on behalf of the three Western Governments, presented an 
oral statement to Generalissimo Stalin in which he re-emphasized that the three 
Western Governments would not abandon their rights in Berlin. He pointed 
out that the three Western Governments hoped to prevent a further deteriora- 
tion of the situation in Berlin and stated that “if the blockade measures arose 
from technical difficulties, such difficulties can be easily remedied.” Ambassador 
Smith said that if the blockade, and I am quoting from his statement, is “in 
any way related to the currency problem, such measures are obviously uncalled 
for since this problem could have been and can now be adjusted by representa- 
tives of the Four Powers in Berlin. If, on the other hand, these measures are 
designed to bring about negotiations by the four Occupying Powers, they are 
equally unnecessary since the Governments of the United Kingdom, United 
States, and France have never at any time declined to meet representatives of 
the Soviet Union to discuss questions relating to Germany.” The full text of 
Ambassador Smith’s statement will be found in Annex IV to document 8/1020. 

It was agreed at this meeting that, once duress had been removed, negotiations 
were desirable on other outstanding issues with respect to Berlin and Germany. 
Generalissimo Stalin argued that the transport and communication restrictions 
between Berlin and the West had been necessary because of the “London” 
decisions regarding the establishment of a new German Government at Frank- 
furt, and because of the introduction of a special Western currency in Berlin. 
The Western representatives made it clear that if the Soviets would agree, the 
institution finally developed at Frankfurt could be united with any government 
being formed in the Soviet Zone to form a central German government. German 
unity had always been the aim of the Western Governments. 

At the end of the discussion, Generalissimo Stalin made the following pro- 
posal, as reported by Ambassador Smith: 

“1. There should be a simultaneous introduction in Berlin of the Soviet Zone 
deutsche mark in place of the Western Mark ‘B’ together with the removal of 
all transport restrictions. 
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“2. We would no longer ask as a condition the postponement of the imple- 
mentation of the London decisions, although he wished this to be recorded as 
the insistent wish of the Soviet Government. He explained that he realized 
that this requirement had put us in a difficult position.” 

The three Western representatives recommended to their Governments that 
a proposal along these lines be accepted. 

At that point it appeared that a resolution of the Berlin situation might be 
possible. 

Accordingly, Ambassador Smith was instructed to join with his British and 
French colleagues in an endeavor to arrive at a draft communiqué which would 
embody the understanding reached with Generalissimo Stalin. A meeting with 
Mr. Molotov was arranged which, in fact, became a long series of meetings—on 
August 6, 9, 12, and 16. 

The Western representatives presented a draft of a communiqué to Mr. 
Molotov which provided for the immediate removal of the blockade and for the 
maintenance of freedom of transport and communications. It also provided 
for the introduction of the German mark of the Soviet zone as the sole currency 
for Berlin as soon as adequate quadripartite arrangements for its issue and 
control could be agreed upon by the four Military Governors. It further pro- 
vided that meetings would be held among representatives of the four Govern- 
ments to consider any outstanding questions regarding Berlin or Germany. 

Mr. Molotov’s counterdraft of a communique provided for lifting only those 
communication restrictions imposed “after the announcement of the currency 
reform in Western Zones” (i. e., June 18) which would have meant acceptance 
of the large number of restrictive measures which had been put into effect prior 
to that date. 

[The two following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

Furthermore, Mr. Molotov’s draft introduced the question of implementing the 
London decisions regarding Western Germany, even though Generalissimo Stal- 
in had specifically stated that this issue would not constitute a condition to agree- 
ment. Finally, Mr. Molotov’s draft would have delegated control over Berlin 
credit to a bank subject to exclusive Soviet control, and similarly would have 
entrusted the conduct of Berlin’s external trade entirely to a Soviet-dominated 
agency. The ulterior motives of the Soviet Government were thus made apparent. 

Acceptanee of the Soviet draft by the three Western Governments would have 
meant the surrender of the whole conomic life of Berlin to Soviet domination, 
thus abandoning the agreed basis of four-power control. These positions in 
the Soviet draft on transport, currency, and trade were to recur in one form or 
another time and again throughout the later talks. The motive behind them was 
to prove an insuperable obstacle to agreement. 

Throughout the talks the three Western Governments proceeded on the basis 
that their occupation forces in Berlin are there as a matter of right, but that 
they were ready to liquidate the immediate crisis in an orderly way and to 
permit the use of the Soviet Zone currency in all of Berlin provided that the 
terms of such use could be agreed among the Four Powers, and that this agreed 
use would be under quadripartite control. 

Other meetings with Mr. Molotov failed to resolve the issues I have described. 
Therefore, the three Governments decided to request another meeting with 
Generalissimo Stalin. This was held on August 23. 

Generalissimo Stalin confirmed that the Soviet Government, in agreeing to lift 
restrictions on transportation, included those imposed prior to June 18. Gener- 
alissimo Stalin also confirmed the principle of quadripartite control over the cur- 
rency within Berlin, and himself proposed that a four-power Financial Com- 
mission should be established to exercise the necessary power in this respect 
over the German Bank of Emission. This Bank, controlled by the Soviets, would 
actually issue the currency. 

With respect to the London decisions, Generalissimo Stalin suggested the fol- 
lowing language: “The question of the London decisions was also discussed, 
including the formation of a Western German Government. The discussion took 
place in an atmosphere of mutual understanding.” Ambassador Smith stated 
that he would inform his Government of this proposal, but that his Government 
could accede to no wording on this question unless it made clear that no agree- 
ment was reached on the subject. Otherwise it might be considered a condition 
relating to the lifting of transport restriction. 

The three Governments considered the report on this meeting and again hoped 
that agreement might be possible. Again they sent instructions to their repre- 
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sentatives in Moscow who met with Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vishinsky on August 
27 and worked out drafts for a communique and a directive to the Military 
Governors. It was arranged with Mr. Molotov that the directive should be dis- 
patched by August 30, and that the Military Governors should be instructed to 
make a report on the progress of their discussion by September 7. 

The text of the agreed directive sent to the four Military Governors has al- 
ready been submitted to the Security Council as Annex V to Document 8/1020. 

No final agreement was reached on the draft communique because Mr. Molotov 
still insisted on a paragraph concerning the London decisions. However, he 
agreed that discussion of this point would be delayed until after the Military 
Governors completed their talks. 

On August 31 the four Military Governors and their staffs met in Berlin for 
the first time to work out the implementation of the directive. They con- 
tinued these meetings throughout the following week. 

{The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

The course of the negotiations in Berlin were characterized by the failure 
of the Soviet Military Governor to abide by the understandings reached in 
Moscow. 

The Soviet Military Governor proposed new restrictions on transport by de- 
manding that air traffic be limited to supplying the needs of the occupation forces 
in Berlin. No such restriction had heretofore existed or been agreed to. The 
directive to the four Military Governors called for the removal of restrictions, 
not the imposition of new ones. 

The Soviet Military Governor denied that the four-power Financial Commis- 
sion should control operations in Berlin of the German Bank of Emission which 
is under the exclusive control of the Soviets. This position would have nulli- 
fied four-power control of the currency in Berlin. It was a contradiction of 
the specific assurances received from Generalissimo Stalin on August 23. 

The Soviet representative in Berlin demanded that the Soviets control Ber- 
lin’s trade with the Western Occupation Zones and with third countries. This 
position was not compatible with the directive which instructed the four Mil- 
itary Governors to work out “a satisfactory basis for trade.” 

The three Western Military Governors reported these positions of the Soviet 
Military Governor in their agreed report of September 7th. They recommended 
that these issues must be resolved in Moscow, between Governments, before 
progress could be made locally in Berlin. 

The three Western Governments thereupon, on September 14th, called these 
issues to the attention of the Soviet Government. The Soviet Government made 
a negative reply to this request on September 18. 

On September 22, the three Western Governments sent identical notes to the 
Soviet Government in which they set forth their final position on the three is- 
sues of principle. In view of the manifest unwillingness of the Soviet authori- 
ties to carry out the agreements reached in Moscow, the three Western Govern- 
ments also called upon the Soviet Government to lift the blockade and to specify 
the date on which that would be done. The illegal blockade had been then im- 
posed for over three months. Further talk was obviously pointless. Action 
by the Soviet Union to cease its attempt to induce compliance by duress, was es- 
sential. 

The Soviet Government made its unsatisfactory reply on September 25. It 
went even further than Marshal Sokolovsky in demanding a control by the 
Soviet Military Command over air traffic between Berlin and the West. 

The three Western Governments then had no alternative. They sent identic 
notes to the Soviet Government on September 26/27 informing the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that their obligations under the Charter of the United Nations required 
them to refer this threat to the peace to the Security Council of he United 
Nations. The gravity of the Berlin situation, not for us alone, but for all the 
world, permitted no other coure of action. 

{The following paragraph was underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

I should like to emphasize one point in reviewing the course of the direct 
discussion between the powers. At no time did the Soviet Government take 
the initiative itself and approach the Governments of the Western Powers with 
specific proposals to remedy whatever grievance it may have had. Following 
the adjournment of the Council of Foreign Ministers on December 17, 1947, the 
Soviet Government made no proposal to convene the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters prior to the imposition of its unlawful blockade measures against Berlin. 
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On the contrary, it walked out of the Control Council and the Kommandatura 
thus preventing the effective operation of existing four-power machinery. Fur- 
thermore it, acted in violation of its obligation under Article 2 (4) of the Charter 
which requires that members of the United Nations shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the Purposes of the United Nations. The interference with and ultimately 
the complete blockade of transport and communication was ordered by the 
Soviet Military Administration, backed up by the presence of armed Soviet 
forces in the Soviet Zone of Germany, ready on a moment’s notice to carry out 
by force of arms the Soviet prohibition of traffic between Berlin and the Western 
Zones. This was clearly a threat of force against the Western Occupying Powers 
employed in a manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the United Nations. 

As I informed the Council on October 4, the United States representative in 
Moscow received on October 3 a further note from the Soviet Government regard- 
ing the Berlin situation. 

I will not take time now to review in detail the points made in this note. 
There is little in this note that is not already known about the position and policy 
of the Soviet Government. 

However, it does cast additional light on the whole course of the talks which 
I have described. It illustrates why we had exhausted the possibilities of a 
settlement from further talk. 

With respect to the question of the use of the air routes between Berlin and 
the Western Occupation Zones, the Soviet note of October 3 states: “Given the 
existence of two separate currencies in the Western and Eastern parts of Ger- 
many, the Soviet High Command's need of safeguards in respect of the preven- 
tion of the use of air transport for illegal currency and trading operations is 
perfectly obvious. * * *” 

How does this compare with previous statements on the subject of air traffic? 

The Soviet Military Governor, during the talks in Berlin, demanded that air 
traflic between Berlin and the Western Occupation Zones be limited to the needs 
of the occupying forces. This would have covered all “commercial freight and 
passenger” traffic. 

The aide-memoire of the Soviet Government of September 18 upheld this 
position of the Soviet Military Governor. 

The note of the Soviet Government of September 25 made no mention of 
limiting or not limiting air traffic to the “needs of the occupation forces.” It 
did not answer that question. It did say that the Soviet Command must estab- 
lish “a control over the transport of commercial freight and passengers.” 

[The two following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

What then is the position of the Soviet Government on this point? We have 
found it first one thing and then another. Yet the directive to the Military Gov- 
ernors Was quite explicit on this question. It called for the removal of restric- 
tions and nothing more. The last Soviet note still fails to make it clear whether 
they are prepared to comply with the directive. 


PART VI, ROLE OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The salient feature of the case before the Council is that the Soviet blockade 
is still maintained and thus continues in existence the threat to the peace which 
it created. 

That is the reason why this case has been brought before the Council as a 
threat to the peace within the meaning of Chapter VII of the Charter. Con- 
sidering the circumstances which confront us it would have been disingenuous 
to call the blockade and its actual, as well as its potential, consequences by any 
other name. 

However, the fact that this matter comes before the Council under Chapter VII 
of the Charter does not mean that the Council is precluded from using any of 
the machinery of pacific settlement suggested in any part of the Charter. In 
this case as in all cases that come before it, the Security Council has the greatest 
flexibility of action in order to carry out the primary responsibility conferred 
upon it for the maintenance of peace. 

Mr. President, we do not bring this case to the Security Council with any cut- 
and-dried formula for its solution. It is our hope that the Security Council can 
assist in removing the threat to the peace. Nothing which has happened has 
changed our position on that point. The moment that the blockade is lifted, the 
United States is ready to have an immediate meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers to discuss with the Soviet Union all questions relating to Germany. 
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STATEMENT BY PuHivip C. Jessup, Securrry CounciL, OcToser 19, 1948 


Mr. Jessur (United States of America) : The representative of the United 
Kingdom has given the Security Council a complete review of the facts of the 
complex blockade measures imposed by the USSR over a period of months. 
These are the actions which were designed to deprive the Western Powers of 
their just and legal rights in Berlin and to force the German capital into the 
‘Soviet economic and political system. These are the acts which, taken as a 
whole, constitute duress and the threat of force, such as are wholly inconsistent 
with the obligations imposed by the Charter on Members of the United Nations. 

In the course of his remarks, my colleague from the United Kingdom referred 
to measures which had been taken by the Soviet authorities in Berlin, yesterday, 
in intensifying the measures of restrictions concerning the western sector of 
that city. I should lke to try to give the Security Council the actual picture 
of these additional measures which have been imposed. Instead of providing 
that vehicles approaching the western sectors should be submitted to some 
form of inspection as they approach the line, the new regulations imposed by 
the USSR require that a vehicle approaching the western sectors from the west 
of the Soviet Zone must go all the way round, and sometimes make a detour 
of forty or fifty miles, in order to enter the western sectors from the Soviet 
sector, 

[The four following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :] 

Perhaps these new measures taken yesterday by the USSR Government in 
Berlin were intended as a tacit reply to that part of the first question posed by 
the Security Council, which asked: What is the present status of the blockade? 
Clearly, one thing which emerges from these announcements and actions is that 
the blockade not only exists but is being intensified ; its duress, of which we com- 
plained and which is a bar to negotiations, is being increased even as the Security 
Council deliberates. 

There is an aspect of the blockade measures which I particularly wish to 
reemphasize to the members of the Council. As I pointed out before, under a 
series of international agreements, the four occupying Powers undertook re- 
sponsibilities for the population of the sectors of Berlin committed to their 
charge. The blockade is a method used by the USSR for the expansion of its 
power in utter disregard of these joint responsibilities and with a callous in- 
difference to the effect of their measures on the population of the western 
sectors, 

I would also remind the Council that it was not until a month after the block- 
ade was imposed that the USSR made its offer to supply food and coal to the 
western sectors. It was thus clear that it orginially contemplated putting this 
pressure on the population in an attempt to break her spirit, and it was only 
after the success of the air lift was demonstrated, that an attempt was made 
to counter the air lift with an offer of Soviet supplies. 

This is the blockade which Mr. Vyshinsky says is entirely mythical. 

His contention that there is no blockade has been amply disproved by the 
facts. The Soviet interpretation will, in any event, besomewhat disputed by the 
two and one-half million people who are the direct object of Soviet power poli- 
tics, who are faced with a choice between accepting the real and potential hard- 
ships of the blockade or accepting Soviet political food and political coal and, 
hence, Soviet and Communist political domination. Their choice has been 
clear and unmistakable from the beginning. They have chosen hardship and 
freedom. This is a hopeful sign for the future peace and security of Europe, 
for the sake of which the four powers undertook the occupation of Germany. 
Let us not forget that at Potsdam it was declared that: 

“The Allies will take in agreement together, now and in the future, the other 
measures necessary to assure that Germany never again will threaten her 
neighbours or the peace of the world. It is not the intention of the Allies to 
destroy or enslave the German people. It is the intention of the Allies that the 
German people be given the opportunity to prepare for the eventual reconstruc- 
tion of their life on a democratic and peaceful basis.” 

That was agreed at Potsdam. The Government of the Soviet Union, using 
the harsh instrument of the blockade, has indeed chosen a strange way in Berlin 
to live up to its agreement to democratize German political life. Thanks to 
the air-bridge and to the support given to it by the Berliners, the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union has not succeeded in its purpose. 
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I should like to get down to the bare bones of the matter and ask the members 
of the Security Council to visualize the situation as it exists on the map and the 
face of the globe. There is Berlin, an island city in the midst of the Soviet Zone. 
By international agreement, Berlin is a city under the administration of four 
countries—France, the Soviet Union, United Kingdom and United States. It 
is not a Russian city. Officials and troops of the four countries are in the 
city carrying out their duties in the several sectors assigned to them by inter- 
national agreement. Questions affecting the city as a whole, under those same 
agreements, are supposed to be controlled by the four countries acting together 
in the Control Council and the Kommandatura, the two bodies which they set 
up for that purpose. In 1945, all four agreed that all four should share in 
bringing essential supplies of food, fuel, etc. to Berlin and in distributing those 
supplies in Berlin. 

For about three years, this island city of Berlin was administered under those 
agreements. Then in 1948, for one reason or another—lI shall not now pause to 
review the evidence which shows what the reason was; the varying and in- 
consistent reasons advanced by the Soviet Command for these restrictions have 
already been revealed—the Soviet Union, one of the four Powers, walked out 
of the Control Council and the Kommandatura and began to close the routes 
to Berlin. To reach Berlin, all these routes, by rail, road and canal cross Soviet 
Zone territory. The Soviet Army is stationed all through that territory and 
therefore, is in a physical position to prevent traffic from crossing it. They 
have not the right to prevent this traffic because they agreed that France, and 
the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom and the United States should all 
share in administering Berlin. Marshal Stalin himself, in 1945, agreed that they 
had a right to go in and out of Berlin to and from their own zones. But the 
Soviet Union has the physical power, and it has threatened to use it. It does 
not have the same physical power of control over the air and, therefore, the 
three Western Governments are using the air lanes. The air lift has imposed 
tremendous additional burdens upon the three Western Powers who have exactly 
the same right as the Soviet Union to be in Berlin. But if we three Western 
Powers had been unwilling to make that effort, we would be defaulting on 
our recognized responsibilities for the economic and political welfare of the 
Berlin population. It is not unreasonable to asume that the objective of the 
Soviet Union is to place the Western Powers in a position where they cannot 
carry out their responsibilities. It is absurd for the Soviet Union to argue that 
there is no blockade merely because we can still reach our own sectors of Berlin 
by air or because they belatedly offered to supply food in exchange for political 
control. 

One does not need to be an expert on the Charter to realize that the use of 
physical power, backed by armed force, in an attempt to prevent us from going 
where we have a right to be and where we have international duties to perform 
is a violation of the purposes and principles of the United Nations. If the 
Soviet Union had complaints against the three western countries, the whole 
system of the Charter clearly requires them to try to settle these differences by 
peaceful means. Did they try to do so? They did not. [October 19, 1948.] 

From the beginning of 1948 until their surface blockade became complete, they 
never suggested that we should have a meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters to discuss the broad questions of the future of Germany. From the time 
they withdrew from the Control Council in March 1948, they never suggested 
negotiations in any other body. Instead they used the extreme measure of 
blockade, 

Some people may think there was no real threat of force because they did not 
actually open up on our trains, trucks, and barges with machine guns and artil- 
lery. But let me give you the picture as presented by an actual case. 

On 21 June 1948, United States Military Train No. 20, under the command of 
an American officer and carrying one warrant officer and interpreter and six train 
guards, left Helmstedt en route to Berlin. Despite the fact that it had complied 
with all the agreed regulations, the train was stopped at the Russian control 
point. There were three days of argument during which the Russian demands 
were frequently altered. Finally, the Russian commandant ordered all United 
States personnel off railroad property—which he claimed was under Soviet con- 
trol—and on to guard cars. Two American guards were forced off the engine 
by a Russian colonel and two armed Russian guards. Other Russian guards with 
automatic guns were placed alongside the train at various spots. The Soviet 


guards rode in the train to the border point where they alighted and the train 
proceeded back to Helmstedt. 
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Now as I pointed out to the Security Council before, we could have used our 
armed force against the Soviet threat. Or, we could have meekly submitted and 
surrendered our rights and duties in Berlin, subjecting nearly two and a half mil- 
lion Germans to Soviet rule with all that that implies. What we actually did, and 
are still doing, was to live up to our obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations and try to settle the question by peaceful discussions while continuing 
to discharge our obligations in Berlin, 

This leads me to the second question which has been put to us by the Securit) 
Council, and I should like to quote it: 

“We request the representatives of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, France, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to explain in detail 
the agreement involved in the instructions given to the Military Governors of the 
Powers in Berlin, and to give the precise reasons which prevented its imple- 
mentation.” 

In answering this question, one needs to remember what the situation was 
when the discussions began, The beginning was on 6 July 1948 when the three 
Governments sent the first notes to the USSR Government. By that time, the 
USSR interruption of highway, railroad, and canal traffic was complete and the 
three Western Powers had been forced to resort to the air lift to carry out their 
acknowledged duties in Berlin. This was a situation creating a threat to the 
peace which still exists, and which will continue to exist until the restrictions 
on surface travel are removed. For over three months we have been trying to 
remove this threat to the peace by peaceful means. When direct discussions 
failed, we turned to the Security Council which, by the Charter, has been given 
the “primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

We turned to the Security Council on 29 September for exactly the same reason 
that we entered into discussions with the USSR Government in July, namely 
to remove the threat to the peace. We did not come to the Security Council in 
July, because Article 33 of the Charter required us “first of all” to exhaust the 
possibility of direct discussion. But the threat to the peace existed in July as it 
exists now in October. 

In July we wondered whether there was some detail, some misunderstanding 
which had led the USSR Government, however improperly and illegally, to use 
force instead of conference. If that were the case, the difficulty could be removed. 
If, however, as all the signs seemed to indicate, the USSR was using the threat of 
force to get us out of Berlin, that was a different matter. So we'put the question 
to Marshal Stalin in Moscow, on 2 August Ambassador Smith of the United 
States of America spoke for the three Governments. I want to quote his words 
although they are reproduced in full in the United States White Paper on page 
eighteen. 

“The United States, the United Kingdom and France do not wish the situ- 
ation to deteriorate further and assume that the Soviet Government shares 
this desire. The three Governments have in mind restrictive measures which 
have been placed by Soviet authorities on communication between the Western 
Zones of Germany and western sectors of Berlin. It was the feeling of our 
Governments that if these measures arose from technical difficulties, such 
difficulties could easily be remedied. The three Governments renew their offer 
of assistance to this end. If in any way related to the currency problem, such 
measures are obviously uncalled for, since this problem could have been, and 
can now be, adjusted by representatives of the four Powers in Berlin. If, on 
the other hand, these measures are designed to bring about negotiations among 
the four occupying Powers they are equally unnecessary, since the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, the United States and France have never at any time de- 
clined to meet representatives of the Soviet Union to discuss questions relating 
to Germany. However, if the puropse of these measures is to attempt to com- 
pel the three Governments to abandon their rights as occupying Powers in Ber- 
lin, the Soviet Government will understand from what has been stated previously 
that such an attempt could not be allowed to succeed.” 

Ambassador Smith went on to say: 

“In spite of recent occurrences, the three Powers are unwilling to believe that 
this last reason is the real one. Rather they asume that the Soviet Government 
shares their view that it is in the interest of all four occupying Powers, of the 
German people and of the world in general to prevent any further deterioration 
of the position and to find a way by mutual agreement to bring to an end the ex- 
tremely dangerous situation that has developed in Berlin. 
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“The Soviet Government will, however, appreciate that the three Governments 
are unable to negotiate in the situation which the Soviet Government has taken 
the initiative in creating. Free negotiations can only take place in an atmosphere 
relieved of pressure.” 

This is the issue. 

“Present restrictions upon communications between Berlin and the Western 
Zones offend against this principle. When this issue is resolved, such difficulties 
as stand in the way of resumption of conversations on the lines set out should be 
removed.” 

I have already given the Council, on 6 October [368rd meeting], the outline of 
the discussions which followed, and I shall now repeat only the essential points. 

At the close of the meeting on 2 August, Marshal Stalin seemed to meet our 
point of view. He proposed that the lifting of restrictions on transport and 
commerce should be carried out simultaneously with the introduction into 
Berlin of the German mark of the Soviet Zone and the withdrawal from Ber- 
lin of the Western mark B. 

The three Western Governments assumed that Marshal Stalin’s proposal was 
based on the establishment of four-Power control over currency in Berlin and 
that, therefore, it could be accepted. Accordingly, at the next meeting with Mr. 
Molotov on 6 August, the three Western representatives suggested that a com- 
muniqué should be agreed upon by the four Governments which would announce 
the lifting of the blockade, the introduction into Berlin of the German mark 
of the Soviet Zone as the sole currency of the City, under adequate four-Power 
control, and agreement to hold a four-Power meeting to consider outstanding 
questions with respect to Berlin and Germany. That document is printed on 
page 10 of our White Paper. Members will note that this was a simple proposal 
and, in addition to the points I have just mentioned, spelled out the four-Power 
safeguards with respect to currency which we considered essential. 

The USSR did not aecept this draft communique immediately. Instead, pro- 
tracted discussions were held between the four Powers over a three-week period 
until what is known as the “directive” was agreed upon on 30 August. I think 
it is unnecessary to give here a detailed chronological account of these discus- 
sions, since that account is to be found in the White Papers which have been 
published both by my Government and by the Government of the United King- 
dom. I think if members will compare the proposals made by the three Powers 
on 6 August with the directive of 30 August, the differences between them will 
be perfectly clear. 

When this agreement as to the terms of the directive to the Military Gov- 
erners was reached on 30 August, the United States Government believed that 
no more than administrative acts by the technical experts in Berlin were re- 
quired to carry out the directive. There had been exhaustive discussion on all of 
the issues of principles in the directive. So far as we knew, full accord had been 
reached. The only thing that remained was to put into effect the principles 
agreed upon, which we assumed could be done by the four Military Governors. 

The directive met the points made by the USSR Government in Moscow and 
at the same time was consistent with the maintenance of our rights in Berlin. 

Marshal Stalin gave specific assurances on the question of four-Power control 
over currency in the 23 August meeting with the representatives of the three 
Western Governments. And on that point I would like to quote from our report 
from Ambassador Smith: 

“Marshal Stalin stated that the German bank of emission controlled the flow 
of currency throughout the whole of the Soviet Zone, and it was impossible to 
exclude Berlin from the Soviet Zone. However, if the question was asked 
whether it did so without being controlled itself, the answer was ‘no’. Such 
control would be provided by the Fnancial Commission and by the four com- 
manders in Berlin, who would work out the arrangements connected with the 
exchange of the currency and with the control of the provision of currency, and 
would supervise what the bank was doing.” 

No unresolved issues of substance, therefore, appeared to be involved on 30 
August when the directive was sent to the four Military Governors in Berlin. 

But what was our experience in Berlin? 

The record shows that the USSR Military Governor departed from the direc- 
tive on three fundamental matters of principle. First, he asserted that the 
use of the air corridors to Berlin from the West would be limited to supplying the 
needs of the occupation forces; but the directive called for the lifting of restric- 
tions, not the imposition of new ones. Second, he maintained that the trade of 
Berlin with the Western occupation Zones and foreign countries should be con- 
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trolled exclusively by the USSR Military Command; but the directive provided 
that a “satisfactory basis” of trade should be worked out rather than unilateral 
eontrol. Third, the USSR Military Commander insisted that the four-Power 
Financial Commission would not have the necessary authority with respect to 
activities in Berlin of the German bank of emission despite the explicit under- 
standing to the contrary reached with Marshal Stalin on 23 August on this 
particular point. 

The three Western Governments decided to take these issues back to Moscow to 
determine whether the USSR Government itself was also going to disregard the 
agreements which had been reached. 

However, in going back to Moscow, we did believe that it was essential to 
obtain unequivocal affirmation by the USSR Government of the principles of the 
30 August directive. We were not prepared to embark again on another round 
of long discussion which would simply reproduce what had gone before, and 
which would open for further discussion principles previously settled. We 
wanted straight answers to three questions. And we then wanted performance 
on those answers in Berlin. 

What happened when we went back to Moscow? 

The three Western Governments requested in their aide-mémoire of 14 Sep- 
tember that the USSR Government affirm the understandings reached in Moscow 
on those three issues and instruct the USSR Military Governor to carry out 
these undertakings. A reply was received by the three Western representatives 
in Moscow on 18 September. In that reply the USSR Government upheld the 
position of the USSR Military Governor to the effect that the use of the air 
corridors in the future be limited to supplying the requirements of the occupation 
forces in Berlin, contrary to the Control Council decision of 30 November 1945. 
While admitting that the trade of Berlin should be under four-Power control, 
the USSR Government maintained that the actual issuance of export-import 
licenses should be controlled by the USSR military administration. This would 
have vitiated four-Power control over trade. The reply did seem to go back to 
an acceptance of the principle that the Financial Commission would have au- 
thority over certain activities in Berlin of the German bank of emission. 

It is evident that we did not obtain the simple affirmation we sought of the 
agreed principles of the 30 August directive. Nor did we obtain any assurance 
that the USSR Government would instruct the USSR Military Governor to follow 
the directive. In short, we obtained an unsatisfatcory reply. In view of all 
that had happened before, we came to the considered opinion that the USSR 
Government was attempting to secure political objectives to which it was not 
entitled and which it could not achieve by peaceful means. We discovered that 
the talks we were holding were serving as an excuse to prolong the blockade 
rather than as a method of removing it. 

Therefore, on 22 September, the three Western Governments sent identical 
notes to the USSR Government in which they restated their positions on the 
three issues of principle and in which they also asked the USSR Government 
to lift the blockade and to specify the date on which that would be done. 

The USSR reply to this note was received on 25 September. It still did not 
explicitly clarify all of the points which we had taken back to Moscow. It did 
not state that the USSR Government agreed that commercial freight and pas- 
sengers could move to Berlin by air. It did perhaps imply that the air corridors 
might be used for this purpose. However, it stated that there must be control 
by the USSR High Command over the transport of commercial cargoes and pas- 
sengers. The USSR reply thus raised a new question. We could not agree that 
the USSR Command should exercise such control. We had stated repeatedly 
in Berlin that inspection for the protection of currency would be necessary but 
that it must be exercised on the basis of agreed quadripartite regulations. 

I would like to point out, at this stage, that in the circumstances existing in 
Berlin the protection of the currency of the Soviet Zone is wholly unrelated to 
the volume of freight or the number of passengers moving by land, water or 
air between the Western Zones and Berlin. Protection for the currency of the 
Soviet Zone is a practical matter. It can be had through adequate exchange and 
currency controls as between the two areas, not through control of traffic. The 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom and the United States had always 
been prepared to agree to reasonable safeguards for the protection of the German 
mark of the Soviet Zone. They have always been, and still are, prepared to 
agree to reasonable regulations over traffic. A limitation of and control over 
the volume of traffic moving between the Western Zones and Berlin should not 
be confused with the wholly separate and unrelated question of currency and 
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exchange control. The USSR authorities have used this as one of their excuses 
for establishing the blockade and as a reason for claiming the right to impose 
restrictions on the use of the air corridors for the transportation of freight and 
passengers. This is a subterfuge on the part of the USSR to place the air traftic 
und Berlin under the control of the USSR Command. 

Because further talks had become manifestly futile, we informed the USSR 
Government that we were referring the matter to the Security Council in our 
identic notes of 26-27 September. We sent our notification to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations on 29 September. 

As the members of the Security Council are aware, the USSR Government 
sent a note to the three Western Governments on 3 October, even after we had 
referred the case to the United Nations. That note is a further illustration of 
the tactics which have been pursued by the USSR Government throughout these 
talks . It suggested, for example, that the matter of air traffic control to pre- 
vent illegal currency and smuggling operations should be capable of mutually 
satisfactory negotiation, but it carefully refrained from making a definite com- 
initment. That is another example of evasion and of an apparent unwillingness 
to affirm understandings which had already been reached. 

Now we are asked why it is that the whole matter was not settled on the basis 
of the directive of 30 August, or, stated in another way, the question is why did 
the threat to the peace continue after 7 September when the conversations of the 
four Military Governors were concluded, or after 14 September when the three 
Western Governments wrote to the USSR Government explaining in what respects 
Marshal Sokolovsky had refused to live up to the understanding reached in 
Moscow. 

The simple and direct answer to the question is that the threat to the peace did 
not end then because it was the USSR blockade measures which caused the threat 
to the peace and the USSR Government refused to lift the blockade. The USSR 
Government created the threat to the peace and the USSR Government can re- 
move it. 

To sum up, the three Western Powers were prepared to discuss practical ar- 
rangements to deal with the currency problem in Berlin or other problems, just 
so long as there was the slightest reason to believe that the restrictions imposed 
by the USSR Government were basically related to such problems. But when it 
became apparent, as the conversations progressed and particularly after the 
USSR repudiation of the agreed interpretation of the 30 August directive, that 
the real USSR intention was to force the abandonment of our rights in Berlin, 
which Marshal Stalin had been informed was totally unacceptable to the Western 
Powers, it was obvious that the discussions were doomed to failure. 

In our view, these discussions prove conclusively—and we so stated in our note 
to the USSR of 26 and 27 September—that the USSR Government was and is 
attempting by illegal and coercive measures, in disregard of its obligations, to 
secure political objectives to which it is not entitled, and which it could not 
achieve by peaceful means. We could not continue to discuss even the currency 
question, under a clearly established attempt to attain such objectives by coercion 
and duress. 

In demanding the immediate lifting of the blockade which constitutes a threat 
to the peace, we in no way seek to be released from our commitment to carry 
out the directive of 30 August. We are asking the Security Council to remove 
the threat to the peace, not to avoid discussion with the USSR Government, but 
to make it possible to engage in discussions free from duress. 

Mr. Parodi (France) (translated from French): I do not think there is any 
point in my repeating the detailed survey of events which has just been made 
by the United Kingdom and United States representatives. I, therefore, pro- 
pose to confine the French reply to the questions which have been put to us on a 
number of essential points, and to ask you to refer, as regards the other points, 
to the observations which have already been made. 

With regard to the first question, the representative of the United Kingdom 
has indicated what our reply is. He has appended to his reply a memorandum, 
which has been placed before the members of the Council, and which contains a 
detailed list of the measures taken by the Government of the Soviet Union to 
restrict and ultimately to prohibit rail, road and canal traffic between Berlin and 
the Western Zones. 

In connexion with the first question, I only wish to make a few general remarks. 

To begin with, I want to remind the members of the Council that the first 
blockade measures were taken before the introduction of the currency reform 
into the Western Zones. Then, I should like to emphasize the fact that the Soviet 
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authorities, in, order to justify the measures they were taking, gave, at various 
times, a number of different and conflicting explanations. First of all, they raised 
technical difficulties—repairs to bridges, locks and railways tracks; next, it was 
a question of measures taken to protect the economy of the Soviet Zone and the 
currency in circulation in that Zone. 

As to this second explanation, it may not be out of place to point out that the 
total interdiction of communications between Berlin and the Eastern Zone on 
the one hand, and between the Western Zones on the other is a measure of 
protection of an extraordinary and exceptional character. In present times, it 
has happened, and in truth it happens fairly frequently, that countries are forced 
to take measures to protect their economy and their currency. That is a situa- 
tion with which we are all familiar, and which has become common throughout 
the world. But countries forced to take safety measures of this kind have not 
resorted to methods such as those used by the Soviet authorities in Berlin. 
They have adopted the more normal procedure of frontier control, which experi- 
ence has shown provides fully adequate protection. The Soviet authorities 
could likewise have adopted normal methods of that sort. All that was necessary 
was to open negotiations between the Soviet authorities and those of the other 
three countries; or an attempt could have been made, in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations, to settle the difficulties peacefully, through 
diplomatic conversations, and thus to clear up a situation which seemed likely 
to the Soviet authorities to endanger their legitimate interests. 

The Government of the USSR did not have recourse to methods of this kind. 

I do not propose to make any further observations on the first question, but 
to refer the Council, as I said before, to the answers that have already been 
given. 

The second matter on which we have been questioned by the Council comprises 
two elements. In the first place, we were asked to give the exact meaning of 
the agreement of 30 August, and to say what we expected of it, and then, 
secondly, to indicate the reasons why that agreement could not ultimately be 
implemented. 

I shall begin by clarifying an important point. The common directive trans- 
mitted by the four Governments to the Commanders in Chief in Berlin con- 
stituted only a partial agreement not sufficient in itself. It was an agreement, 
and, | must add, an important agreement, but it was a sort of framework, 
embodying a number of chapter headings and points of principle. The Berlin 
conversations which were scheduled to begin forthwith were designed to fill in 
the framework, to supply the details and define the contents of the chapters. 
Without this indispensable sequel, the directive of 30 August was incomplete; 
it did, indeed, lay down principles, but it was still essential to establish the 
measures for the application of those principles. 

As a result of the directive addressed to the Commanders-in-Chief, we expected 
both the raising of the blockade and the introduction of the Soviet Zone mark in 
the western sectors of Berlin. These were the points covered by the agreement. 
In actual fact, these two questions are neither necessarily nor logically linked 
together, and it was in order to facilitate agreement with the Soviet Union that 
we had consented to the withdrawal of the B mark from our sector of Berlin. 
We also wanted to facilitate the administration of the city, and to re-establish 
normal economic conditions under the quadripartite system. 

As early as June, at the time of the currency reform, we had asked the 
Soviet authorites in Berlin to agree to establish a single currency, and it was on 
account of the uncompromising refusal of the USSR to accede to what seemed to 
us the most elementary guarantees that we had to abandon that plan and proceed 
to the introduction of the B mark in the capital of the former Reich. 

When the question was taken up again in Moscow, and the common directive 
was drawn up, we had the firm hope of obtaining the guarantees, which as I have 
already said are of an elementary character, refused to us in June. 

With regard to the actual lifting of the blockade, the common directive implied 
the simultaneous removal of the restrictions on communications and transport 
between Berlin and the Western Zones, which had been imposed by the USSR 
since March 1948,.and of those which we, for our part, had been compelled to 
impose on communications and transport between the Western Zones and the 
Soviet Zone. 

As to the measures designed to unify currency in Berlin, we withdrew the B 
mark and agreed to its being replaced, on a basis of equality, by the Soviet Zone 
mark. We had accepted that condition on the understanding that quadripartite 
commission would be empowered to fix exchange conditions, supervise the imple- 
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mentation of quadripartite decisions, and, in addition, to intervene with the Ger- 
man bank of emission in the Soviet Zone in connexion with matters of direct con- 
cern to the western sectors of Berlin. 

The existence in Berlin of a currency different from that circulating in the 
Western Zones rightly called for the establishment of a system of control over 
the introduction of goods and currency into Berlin by travellers coming from 
the Western Zones, so as to avoid any clandestine importation of currency likely 
to endanger the stability of the eastern mark. The existence of that currency 
also justified a quadripartite control of trade, designed to establish the total im- 
port and export requirements of the city of Berlin, and to ensure that import and 
export licenses would be issued in accordance with the plan which was to have 
been drawn up. 

Those are, in broad outline, the contents of the agreement reached on 30 August, 
and it was on that basis that the Commanders-in-Chief in Berlin then opened their 
discussions, which, I repeat, were intended to provide practical methods of im- 
plementing the principles laid down in Moscow. 

Seven September had been fixed as the time limit for the submission of a re- 
port from the Commanders-in-Chief to the Governments. The joint report of 
the French, American, and British Commanders-in-Chief, which is included in 
annex 6 of the documents before the Security Council, as well as the memorandum 
handed to Mr. Molotov on 14 September 1948, which is included in annex 7 of those 
documents, sets forth the reasons why those conversations of a technical and 
practical nature ultimately failed. From the very outset, the representatives of 
the Western Powers were forced to recognize that it would be difficult to reach an 
agreement on the three main points. Those three points did not cover all the 
questions requiring discussion but they did seem to be the very basis of the 
agreement reached in Moscow. 

To begin with, the Soviet Commander-in-Chief raised the question of limiting 
air traffic to the sole needs of the occupation troops, which really meant that civil 
air traffic to Berlin and the transport of goods for the German civilian population 
would be prohibited. The Soviet authorities based their arguments on a ruling 
of the Control Council dated August 1945, which they interpreted very narrowly 
and in a way which was quite contrary to the practice which had been firmly 
established during the three previous years. In the course of the conversations, 
possibilities of agreement had arisen in connexion with air, road, and canal traffic, 
but the new USSR proposals concerning air traffic dashed all such hopes to the 
ground. 

As to the financial reforms, the main difficulty was to define the powers to be 
given to the quadripartite commission which had been provided for in the common 
directive of 30 August. Marshal Sokolovsky, Mr. Molotov, and later Mr. Vy- 
shinsky, during the course of the first meeting of the Security Council devoted to 
this question [361st meeting], alleged that the Western Powers had requested 
that the Financial Commission should be empowered to control the issue of the 
German mark in the Soviet Zone. That statement may perhaps be based on a 
misunderstanding, but in any case, it is in complete contradiction to the meaning 
of the instructions of 30 August. Never, at any time, have representatives of the 
Western Powers had any intention of exercising any such control, just as, for 
that matter, they have never evinced a desire to supervise the general activities 
of the German bank of emission of the Soviet Zone. 

In fact, the representative of the Soviet Union wished to limit the activity of 
the Financial Commission to the supervision of the exchange of notes and he 
refused to admit the extension of the powers of that Commission beyond the 
actual period of the exchange, which in itself was in flat contradiction to the 
indications given by Generalissimo Stalin, who, in the conversations held on 23 
August, had fully recognized the need for maintaining the Financial Commission, 
even after the conclusion of the note exchange period. 

Finally, as regards trade, at the end of the Berlin conversations, the USSR rep- 
resentative refused to agree to quadripartite control over the issue of import and 
export licenses. 

The report, which the three Western Commanders in Chief in Berlin have 
submitted, shows, moreover, that the discussions did not cover a number of other 
points, in particular the payment for food supplies and coal transported by the 
Western Powers, the balancing of the budget of the city of Berlin, and the 
assessment and allocation of the occupation costs. Still other questions were 
not discussed at all and it would only have been possible to consider them had an 
agreement been reached on the main points which I have just mentioned. Among 
such matters, which logically would have been considered at a later stage in the 
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conversations, I should like to call special attention to the following: the control 
of exchanges, the monetary reserves to be kept at the disposal of the various 
sectors of Berlin, the establishment of an import-export control system. 

Moreover, there is no question here of an exhaustive list of the questions which 
ought to be settled; I have only cited these points in order to bring out in the full 
light of day the very complex nature of the problem. Even if the three main 
points which I have discussed at length—for it was percisely the discussion of 
them that came to naught—even if these three points had been settled, it would 
still have been necessary to settle the other questions I have just mentioned 
and perhaps still others as well, in order to reach an agreement capable of 
practical implementation. 

The very existence of these problems proves, moreover, that it was impossible 
to imagine that the quadripartite Financial Commission’s activities could be 
restricted by a time limit. I shall only cite one example, the question of the 
discount rate, which cannot be fixed once and for all. 

The French Government, like the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, had the desire and the will to settle the difficulties involved in 
the Berlin situation. 

These Governments had proposed a solution which seemed reasonable to them 
and which they felt took due account of the divergent interests of the different 
parties. It has appeared to us, however, that the Government of the Soviet 
Union was more intent upon prolonging the conversations indefinitely, in the 
meantime maintaining and intensifying the pressure which it was exerting on 
the capital of the former German Reich, than it was desirous of settling the 
Berlin question. 

The technical difficulties which I have enumerated are one thing; the spirit in 
which they are approached is another. For our part, we sincerely desire to 
settle these technical difficulties and we still think that they could have been 
settled without insurmountable obstacles arising if we had met with a good will 
and a desire to reach an agreement equal to our own. 

It is because we had to recognize that that desire to reach an agreement and 
that good will did not exist, that after two months of patient negotiation, the 
three Governments decided to bring the matter before the Security Council. 

The PRESIDENT (translated from Spanish): As there are no other speakers on 
the list I shall adjourn the meeting until 3 p. m. on Friday next. We shall then 
consider what decisions should be taken by the Security Council. 


The meeting rose at 5:25 p.m. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR PHILIP C. Jessup, Securtry CounciL, OcTorer 25, 1948 


a, 


The following is the text of a statement by the Honorable Philip C. Jessup, 
United States Representative, in the Security Council at Paris on October 25: 

Mr. President, the United States has taken note of the declaration of the 
Representative of the Soviet Union that it proposes to veto the resolution which 
has been proposed by six members of the Security Council. In the judgment of 
the world, Mr. President, this was a just and reasonable resolution drafted by 
fair-minded statesmen of six countries from regions scattered widely all over 
the globe. It was proposed by them in the discharge of their responsibilities 
as members of the Security Council and in an honest attempt to settle this 
difficult problem. 

The Representatives of France, of the United Kingdom and of the United 
States accepted this resolution. If the Berlin question is not settled on the 
basis of the proposition stated in this resolution, the responsibility will rest 
squarely and unavoidably on the Government of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, the Representative of the Soviet Union referred at some 
length to the so-called directive of August 30. Perhaps he did not bring out 
as clearly as might well be done the language of the preliminary paragraph 
of that directive which reads as follows: “The Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
have decided that subject to agreement being reached among the four Military 
Governors in Berlin for their practical implementation, the following steps 
shall be taken simultaneously.” The directive was thus a decision to proceed 
to two simultaneous steps on the basis of an agreement to be reached by the 
Military Governors. That agreement was never reached. It was never reached 
for reasons which have been amply explained to the Security Council by the 
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representatives of France, the United Kingdom and by myself, and the record 
has been made fully available to the Security Council. 

(The five following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin :) 

But, Mr. President, the question of the directive is not the issue which is 
before the Security Council. Since that point has again been raised, I feel it 
is incumbent upon me to refer again to the communication of the three govern- 
ments submitting this issue to the Security Council and to quote again two 
sentences from that communication of September 29. The communication says: 
“The issue between the Soviet Government and the Western Occupying Powers 
is, therefore, not that of technical difficulties of communications nor that of 
currency for Berlin. The issue is that the Soviet Government has clearly shown 
by its actions that it is attempting by illegal and coercive measures in disregard 
of its obligations to secure political objectives to which it is not entitled and 
which it could not achieve by peaceful means. The three governments lay 
before the Security Council the threat to peace which was created by the 
blockade measures imposed by the Soviet Union.” 

The argument which we have just heard by the distinguished representative 
of the Soviet Union is an admission that blockade measures which his govern- 
ment has imposed are being used as a measure of duress. 

I listened in vain as he was speaking to any suggestions in his remarks that 
he, too, like the representatives of the three Western governments was ap- 
proaching this draft resolution in a spirit of accommodation, in an endeavor 
to settle the problem of Berlin. On the contrary, Mr. President, he flatfootedly 
asserted that they would continue the threat of their blockade measures until 
the Soviet mark was established as the sole currency, not by free agreement, 
but under Soviet dictation. 

Mr. President, the main issues which are before the Security Council have 
been made very clear in the proceedings we have had. The resolution has 
been laid before us which was eminently fair in the effort of six governments 
which led to its formulation. It seems to me, Mr. President, that we must now 
ask what does the Soviet Union want? 

Does it want a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss Berlin 
or unification of Germany, which always has been and still is the aim of the 
three Western governments, or to discuss questions of Germany as a whole? 
The Soviet Government can have such a meeting without the threat to peace 
We told them that before. We repeat that promise. We have indicated our 
acceptance of that principle in our approval of the draft resolution which was 
before us. 

Does the Soviet Union want the Soviet Zone mark to be established as the 
sole currency of Berlin under the four-power control as Premier Stalin himself 
suggested? They can have that without maintaining the blockade. We have 
told them so before and we tell them so again. 

Does the Soviet Union want assurances that we do not want to use four-powered 
control of currency in Berlin to damage or to control the general economy of the 
Soviet Zone outside of Berlin? They can have such assurances without threat 
or violence. We have made that clear already. We make it clear again. 

Does the Soviet Union want guarantees to prevent the use of transport facili 
ties for black market operations in currency in Berlin? They can have such 
guarantees without resorting to duress. Again, it is a matter which we have told 
them before we would do and we are ready to say so again. 

If the Soviet Government will remove all restrictions imposed on transpor 
tation, communications and commerce subsequent to March 30, 1948, between 
the Western Zones and Berlin, the United States Government will undertake to 
provide safeguards for the Western mark B and the Eastern mark of the Soviet 
Zone as presented by the United States representative during the course of the 
Berlin discussions. 

Mr. President, as I understood the distinguished representative of the Soviet 
Union in his remarks a few moments ago he argued that blockade measures which 
have been imposed ‘by the Soviet Union were imposed to protect the eeconomy 
of the Soviet Zone against the Western mark. However, Mr. President, as I 
have had occasion to point out to the Council before, these blockade measures 
began in January, reached their fullness in March and the Western mark was 
not introduced until June 24. I think it necessary to point out again that 
the matter of restrictions on traffic has nothing to do with the question of safe 
guards to prevent movement of currency. Removal of blockade restrictions 
imposed upon land communications, land and water communications, by the 
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Soviet Union would restore the normal traffic channels of supply and transport 
which are now confined to the airlift. In effect this would merely substitute the 
normal ground means of transport for present air transport. 

The United States has never intended to use currency as a means of adversely 
affecting the economy of the Soviet zone. The objective of currency reform is 
to improve economic life and not to destroy it. 

(The two following paragraphs were underlined for emphasis by Ambassador 
Austin: ) 

Mr. President, if on the other hand the Soviet Union wants to drive us out 
of Berlin where we have an acknowledged right to be, that result they cannot 
get by maintaining their threat to peace. We have stated that position over 
and over again, and that simple fact should now be clear. If the Soviet Union 
wants us to work out technical details of the first four questions I put, under 
duress of maintenance of blockade measures, instead of through the process 
of free negotiation, again the answer to that question is no. In short, Mr. 
President, the Soviet Government can get all it says that it wants without main- 
taining the blockade. With the blockade it can get neither what it says it wants 
nor what its actions seem to suggest it acually does want. It is the blockade 
which is the barrier and it is the Soviet Union which can lift the blockade. 

Mr. President, even now in spite of the fact that the Soviet Union has seen 
fit to indicate that it intends to block the efforts of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, if it wishes to end the threat to peace which it created, the 
Berlin question can be settled on the basis of the program suggested in the draft 
resolution which is now before the Security Council. The three Western govern- 
ments have indicated their acceptance of the principles contained in that resolu- 
tion. If the Government of the Soviet Union would give reciprocal assurances 
that that program suggested in that resolution would be carried out, it can be 
done. 

(The vote was nine to two to include the item on the agenda.) 


CLAY’S TELEGRAM 


Senator SpaRKMAN. With reference to the Berlin blockade you were 


here when I read into the record this morning the telegram received 
from Gen. Lucius D. Clay. Did you hear that? 

Ambassador Austin. I heard it. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, do you agree with the statements he made 
in that telegram ? 

Ambassador Austin. I do not remember it. I do not have to agree 
with that. 

You will find in this file justification for my recommendation to this 
committee, that Dr. Jessup be confirmed. This point is only one of 
many that I brought to your attention but this is a strong one and 
probably the strongest. 

Senator SparKMAN. It will be inserted in the record if there is no 
objection. 

Senator Smith 


HOW MANY OTHER NATIONS RECOGNIZED RED CHINA 


Senator Smirx of New Jersey. Are my figures correct according to 
your recollection, that 22 nations have recognized Communist China 
as of today ? 

Ambassador Austin. That is not my recollection. I think it is 17. 
Of course, it could be 22. I have no business trying to remember such 
things. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. I thought perhaps that figure might 
be in your mind. 

The 22 nations include satellite countries but that seems to be a 
formidable list. 
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Ambassador Austin. That may be the difference. Seventeen and 
five. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. Is the Ambassador trying to make a train ? 

Ambassador Austin. I am trying to make a 2 o'clock train. T have 
plenty of time. 

Senator Brewster. I have one or two more questions. 

Senator SparKMAN. Were you through, Senator Smith? 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Yes, that is all I had. 

Senator SparKMAN. Go ahead, Senator Brewster. 


CHINESE VOTED WITH UNITED STATES RE BERLIN BLOCKADE 


Senator Brewster. In connection with the Berlin airlift, does this 
document you submitted show the vote of the various nations ? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, it does. 

Senator Brewster. What was the vote of the Chinese Nationalists? 

Ambassador Austin. I will have to check it. I think they sup- 
ported us. 

Now, you will remember that this resolution got vetoed, do you not? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Ambassador Autsttn. This is the shortest way for me to do it. I 
will read this. This is from page 69 of the report by the President, 
to the Congress. 


After the representatives of the United Kingdom and France had made similar 
presentations, the president adjourned the Council, subject to further call by him. 

The members of the Council that were not directly involved in the dispute, to 
wit, Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, and Syria, then began explora- 
tory talks under the leadership of the President, Mr. Bramuglia— 


I was president during that month but I withdrew on account of the 
interests of the United States. 


to gather information about the points of view of the parties and to clarify issues. 

At a Security Council meeting on October 15 the six members reported on these 
talks and the president put two broad questions to the parties, suggesting that 
the answers might be given at a subsequent Council meeting. In the first ques- 
tion, the parties were asked to explain in detail the circumstances of the imposi- 
tion of restrictions upon transcript, communication, and trade and the current 
status of these restrictions. The second question concerned the circumstances 
of the joint directive of August 30, 1948, addressed by the Four Powers to their 
military governors in Berlin and the detailed reasons for the failure of the mili- 
tary governors to reach agreement on the basis of it. 

The representatives of the three Western Powers indicated at once their readi- 
ness to give this information. Mr. Vishinsky, the Soviet representative, recalled 
his previous declaration that he would not participate, and said that— 

“ai Oe the very raising of these two questions here was dictated by noth- 
ing but a desire to drag the U. S. S. R. delegation into a discussion of the Berlin 
question. * * * It is naive to believe that the U. 8. 8. R. delegation will 
stick to this glue which has been spread over this piece of paper which is now 
called the Berlin question. * * * The U. S. 8S. R. delegation will not submit 
any material to the Security Council.” 

At the following meeting the representatives of the three Western Powers gave 
their responses to the questions. In view of the full presentation of the facts 
which they had previously made, they needed only to provide added details. 


Now it went toa vote. Vishinsky vetoed it, but later comes the work 
of Philip Jessup. 
Senator Brewster. I am asking how China voted; that is my 


question. 
Ambassador Austin. Of course he proposed it. 


Senator Brewster. China? 
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Ambassador Austin. China. 
Senator Brewster. What was their action in the vote? That was 
my question. 
Ambassador Austin. The vote was 9 to 2. He was one of the yea’s. 
Here it is on page 72. 
The vote on the resolution was 9 to 2, only the Soviet Union and the Ukraine 
casting adverse votes. 
Senator Brewster. We voted in that ourselves ? 
Ambassador Austin. Yes. 
Senator Brewster. I thought we had refrained / 
Ambassador Austin. Oh, no. We all voted. Nine of us voted 
for it. 
Mr. Jessup carried on from that and succeeded in obtaining, through 
very difficult and skillful negotiations, an agreement to lift the 
blockade. 


FACTOR OF GENERAL CONFIDENCE 


Senator Brewster. Mr. Ambassador, I share the appreciation of 
the others of your presentation of this matter and the deep confidence 
which we entertain in both your judgment and devotion to the princi- 
ples of the United Nations, as well as the United States. 

I had the good fortune to sit behind you in the Senate for some years 
and I always considered it a very high privilege to breath the atmos- 
phere of devotion to this ideal which you always assailed. 

I wanted to ask you this: You have spoken very highly of the 
character and capacity of Dr. Jessup and of your association with him. 
You speak of yourself as an attorney for the people of the United 
States, in essence. 

Is there not one other consideration taken into account in the selec- 
tion of an attorney, ambassador or accountant, and that is that they 
must not only possess all these qualities you have pointed out, but 
that it is also very desirable that their clients should have confidence 
in them? Ina democracy of 150 million people you, of course, cannot 
get the unanimity which you achieve in the U nited Nations in your 
representation of us there, but that is a factor in which our institu- 
tions must have a bearing. That is conspicuously present in the case 
of yourself. 

I think there is almost universal confidence enjoyed in both your 
character and your capacity, borne out of your long experience. 

These unfortunate questions have arisen here. I can understand 
how strongly you feel from your intimacy of association. 

I wanted ‘simply to have it clear in your mind that as Members of 
the United States Senate passing upon this matter, we are obliged also 
to take into account this other factor among apparently large groups 
of people and many highly honorable men, where doubis at least have 
been created as to soundness of the judgment, and the understanding 
of Dr. Jessup. 

That does not bear upon Dr. Jessup except as his actions may have 
lent color to it, but I wonder if you would comment upon the extent 
to which that factor of general confidence is important. You can put 
yourself back in the Senate now. 

Ambassador Austtn. I can say to you that the United States Mis- 
sion—I will not speak about myself—to the United Nations in these 5 
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years has found out that the vitality of its service in the United Na- 
tions depends very largely upon the amount and force and activity 
of public opinion. 


UNITED STATES REFUSED TO RECOGNIZE RED CHINA 


Senator Brewster. I think that answers the question. 

Now, there is one other line that I would like to refer to. IT assume 
that the questions dealing with the Far East, as with all other parts 
of the world, come very constantly to your attention. I think par- 
ticularly of Korea and China also. 

Did there come to your attention in 1949 discussions which were 
apparently proceeding as to possible change of policy toward nation- 
alist China with a view possibly to the recognition of Red China, with 
a view to cutting off supplies to Nationalist China? Was that a matter 
that at any time < came to your attention 2 

Ambassador Austtn. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Would that naturally not have been a matter 
that was of rather vital consequence to you in your procedures ? 

Ambassador Austin. Of course, but there has never been a time that 
I can recall when there has been any question about our refusal to 
recognize Red China. 

Senator Brewster. As far as you know, there was never any dis- 
cussion within the competent authorities in our Government of a 
change of policy? 

Ambassador Austin. That is what I say I know nothing about. 

Senator Brewster. You have no such knowledge? 

Ambassador Austin. I have nothing. 

Senator Brewster. I want to call attention to an article here from 
the New York Times, coincident with Dr. Jessup’s representation in 
connection with the East. 

I will ask that this be put in the record at this point. It is from the 
New York Times of December 18, 1949. 

Senator SparKMAN. Let it be included in the record. 

(The article referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


{From the New York Times, December 18, 1949] 


REp THREAT TO ASIA GAINS—BURMA AND INDOCHINA REACT TO PEIPING VICTORIES— 
NEED FOR UNITED STATES PoLicy SEEN 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The collapse of resistance to tha Chinese Communists and the advance of the 
Communist armies to the borders of southeast Asia already have had politico- 
military effects in Asiatic countries, according to reports reaching Washington 
last week. 

In recent days Communist guerilla activity in Indonesia and Burma has been 
stepped up considerably, and Washington observers fear that this portends an 
intensified campaign supported from China—to extend communism throughout 
Asia. 

Chinese Communist troops, disguised as civilians, already are reported to 
have penetrated the state of Tongking in French Indochina, where they are said to 
have gone “underground” preparatory to later operations. Arms and men, it is 
reported, have filtered across the border, and are believed to be preparing to join 
the Communist-held revolt against the French. 

The French, with some 122,000 troops in Indochina, have been doing little 
more, to date, than holding their own; they control, though somewhat tenuously, 
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the major cities and the principal communication routes, but the hinterland is 
realy ruled by the rebels. The political and the military effects of the extension 
of communism to the board may, therefore, be major. 

In the new nation, the United States of Indonesia, the first president, Dr. 
Sukarno, will also face the effects of the Communist conquest of China. Com- 
munism is still a very important factor in Indonesian radical leadership and 
the first crisis of the new government may be touched off by the Communists. 


A HOTBED OF COMMUNISM 


Burma, torn by civil war and with no stable government that could really 
claim to represent the country since the end of British rule, is a hotbed for 
communism, and already it is feeling the effects of the Communist victories in 
China. 

It is against the background of such somber reports as these that the United 
States in stumbling toward some sort of an Asiatic policy. No final policy on 
the baffling problems of recognition or nonrecognition of Communist China, 
Formosa, southeast Asia, southern Korea, and Japan is likely to be formulated 
until the return of Dr. Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador at Large, from an extensive 
exploratory trip to the Orient for the State Department. 

However, even in advance of Dr. Jessup’s findings, preponderant opinion in 
the State Department is believed to favor strongly the recognition of Com- 
munist China, although there is considerable dispute about the timing of such 
recognition. The treatment accorded Angus Ward, United States Consul Gen- 
eral in Mukden, by the Manchurian Communists and the growing isolation of 
all Americans, even those with diplomatic status, in iron-curtain countries, has, 
however, given some pause to the adocates of recognition. 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 


The National Security Council also has formulated, in general outline, an 
Asiatic policy, that, however, does not meet the approval of some persons in 
the Pentagon, and it remains merely a paper until it receives the final approval 
of the President and implementation by the State Department. 

Considerable differences of opinion between various high-ranking officials 
in the Department of Defense and in the State Department about United States 
far eastern policies have handicapped somewhat the development of any active 
and vigorous program of action in Asia. Generally speaking, American politico- 
military policies in the area remain policies of negativism. 

About one phase of one of the far eastern problems—Formosa—there is, 
however, pretty general agreement. The military, generally speaking, would 
like to do something about keeping Formosa out of the hands of the Com- 
munists; the State Department does not seem to favor any active action, but 
both agree that the United States could not undertake the physical job of 
defending the island. 

To insure the security of Formosa against both possible external assault and 
internal subversion would probably take more than the 10 divisions that the 
United States now maintains all over the world. 


FLEET TO BE STRENGTHENED 


Other measures to protect the island against external amphibious assault 
can be taken. The recent announcement that the United States Pacific Fleet 
was being strengthened slightly has some significance in this connection. 

It was learned last week from({naval sources that the aircraft carrier Borer 
would be sent to Asiatic waters shortly to join the two cruisers and eight de- 
stroyers now maintained in Japanese and Asiatic areas. 

At the same time, the key United States base at Okinawa, which has been 
in deplorable shape since the war, with morale, leadership, and housing prob- 
ably worse anywhere else under the United States flag, is being put into 
shape as rapidly as possible. 

Thus, some slight improvement in the United States military position in 
the Orient is one of the immediate results of the Communist victories, but there 
has been no solution to the problem of internal subversion in Asia, and United 
States Asiatic policies, in general, are still largely negative in their implications. 


89965—51——_29 
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DISCUSSING BALDWIN’S ARTICLE 


Senator Brewster. I speak of Mr. Baldwin as only a very competent 
capital critic. This is what he says in the course of this article: 


It is against the background of such somber reports— 


that was in December 1949, when things were not in very good shape— 


as these that the United States is stumbling toward some sort of an Asiatic 
policy. No final policy on the baffling problems of recognition or nonrecognition 
of Communist China, Formosa, southeast Asia, southern Korea, and Japan is 
likely to be formulated until the return of Dr. Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador at 
Large, from an extensive exploratory trip to the Orient for the State Department. 
At that time he was not working under your jurisdiction, was he, 
December 8, 1949, or was he in the United Nations? 

Ambassador Austin. No. Without checking, I would say “No.” 

Senator Brewsrer. I think that is correct. If it is not, you may 
correct it. 

Senator SparKMAN. May I just say this: He served in the General 
Assembly in the fall of 1949 but I am certain that it had adjourned 
before the date of this article. 

Senator Brewster. Then he went out, I gather, to the Far East, to 
make these observations? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. Now, there was the other citation from General 
Baldwin—I do not know whether he is a general or not. 

Senator SparKMAN. He is a graduate of the Naval Academy. You 
better not call him that. 

Senator Brewster. He goes on to make this statement, which is in 


the New York Times: 


However, even in advance of Dr. Jessup’s findings, preponderant opinion in the 
State Department is believed to favor strongly the recognition of Communist 
China, although there is considerable dispute about the timing of such recognition. 

Now, do you have any knowledge of any character regarding any 
discussions of that sort ? 

Ambassador Austin. None at all. 

Senator Brewster. I think that is all. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you very much. 

Earlier in the discussion the question came up about the confirma- 
tions of Ambassador Jessup. The staff now has prepared a memoran- 
dum showing five different occasions on which he has received appoint- 
ments requiring confirmation and favorable action each time. 

I believe it would be well to have this inserted in the record at the 
point where the discussion took place. 

(The record of previous confirmations of Ambassador Jessup re- 
ferred to appears in a previous part of this record. ) 

Senator SparkMAN. Ambassador Austin, let me add to what the 
others have said, our vote of thanks for coming down here and giving 
us this presentation. 

We all commend you for the very fine work you are doing, and we 
hope that you will give our best wishes to Mrs. Austin and that she 
may soon be recov ered from her indisposition. 

Ambassador Austin. Thank you very much. I must say it is really 

a delight to be with you. You do not know how much I miss you. 

Senator Sparkman. Come and see us more often. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We miss you. 
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Senator Sparkman. The committee will stand in recess until 2: 30. 
(Whereupon, at 1: 30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The session convened at 3 p. m., upon the expiration of the recess, 
Senator John J. Sparkman presiding. 

Senator SparkMAN. Let the committee come to order, please. Sena- 
tor Gillette will be here shortly. I think we might get started. It 
may be that we shall have some roll-call interruptions during the 
course of the afternoon anyway. 

Mr. Jessup, on yesterday when we quit I believe you had gone 
through page 25 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP C. JESSUP, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE— 
Resumed 


Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparkMANn. Therefore we will start with the top of page 
26, or anything else that you may want to present. 

Ambassador Jessur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have disposed 
now of five of the so-called affiliations which were intimated by Sena- 
tor McCarthy, and I would like to pass on to the next one, which I 
think is the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the subject of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which has been under a good deal of discussion 
lately, I should like to remark that before another subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations last year I described the func- 
tions and purposes of this institute as well as my association with it. 
That testimony can be found beginning at page 228 of the published 
hearings of that subcommittee. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Might I ask, Mr. Jessup, what they 
were investigating? What hearings were those / 

Ambassador Jessup. Those were the hearings before the so-called 
Tydings committee. 

Before taking up these specific charges that involve my connection 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations, I may say that since these 
unfounded charges have been made time and again despite repeated 
publication of the facts, I would like to dese ribe for the committee 
something of the history of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
part that I played in its activity over a period of years. 


ORIGIN OF THE IPR 


I think attention has already been drawn to the fact that the insti- 
tute was established in Honolulu in 1925 by a group of businessmen, 
religious leaders, and scholars who wanted to increase knowledge 
and under standing of the peoples of the Pacific area, and the word 
“Pacific” is spelled with a capital *P.” It did refer to the area of the 
Pacific. 

The group which was responsible for launching this organization 

was a committee of the Honolulu Young Men’s C hristian Assoc iation, 
of which the chairman was Mr. Frank C. Atherton, who was at one 
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time vice president and general manager of Castle & Cook, and presi- 
dent of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, I may say, one of the big 
names in the history of Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands. 

In its original statement of purpose, the organization recognized 
that it could accomplish the ends which it had in view only by pro- 
moting sound, scholarly research and by the frank exchange of views 
by persons of varying backgrounds whose experience and training 
would qualify them to discuss objectively the complex problems of 
the Pacific. 

AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE IPR 


The stated aims and perpoes of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
were set out in a pamphlet entitled, “The Origin and Present Activity 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations,” which was published in 1927, 
2 years after the founding, and the purposes are summarized as 
follows, and I quote from this pamphlet: 

The IPR— 
and it may be convenient to use that abbreviation for the Institute of 
Pacific Relations— 
is an unofficial, international body established to promote the cooperative study 
of the relations of the people in the various countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. As a means to this end the institute holds biennial conferences, promotes 
and coordinates research by other agencies, conducts research through its own 
secretariat, and endeavors to stimulate the mood of inquiry regarding Pacific 
problems on the part of the public generally. 

Now, in order to carry out these objectives, national constituent 
councils were set up in Australia, Canada, China, France, Great 
Britain, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Philippines, and the 
United States. A national council was established in the U. S. S. R., 
the Soviet Union, in 1934, but did not participate at all in the activities 
of the Pacific Council after 1939. 


PACIFIC COUNCIL, THE GOVERNING BODY 


The governing body of this international organization was the 
Pacific Council, composed of representatives of the various councils 
as well as elected international officers. An international secretariat 
was established with headquarters in New York and an office for a 
time in Honolulu. <A quarterly publication, Pacific Affairs, is pub- 
lished by the international office. 

Senator SparkMaNn. Dr. Jessup, before we get too far away, on the 
fourth line on page 26 you refer to your testimony before the Tydings 
subcommittee. You say it begins on 228. I have the hearings before 
me and I think for the accuracy of the record you should say page 226. 

Ambassador Jessur. Thank you, sir. I think perhaps I refer to 
the part which more or less parallels the summary of the organization, 
but I think 226 is correct. Thank you very much, Senator. 


ORGANIZATIONAL SET-UP OF THE IPR 


I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, the fact that when we are 
talking about the IPR we are dealing in reality with two organiza- 
tions. Failure to distinguish between the two organizations has, I 
think, caused some confusion, and I shall endeavor in my testimony, 
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and I hope in answer to any questions which the committee may want 
to address to me on this subject, to maintain clearly the distinction 
between this international organization composed of these 10 national 
councils, under international officers selected by the representatives of 
all of these different national councils, that organization on the one 
hand, of which the chief body is the Pacific Council, and, on the other 
hand, the particular national council which was formed in the United 
States. 

This constituent council in the United States was originally known 
as the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. In 1939 
that body was incorporated and its name was changed to the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations. In general, I think the terms “Pacific 
Council” to indicate the international body, and “American Council” 
to indicate the constituent council in this country, keep the distinc- 
tion clear, and in general I shall refer to them in that way. 

This American Council had a publication known as the Far Eastern 
Survey, to distinguish it from the publication called Pacific Affairs 
which was published by the international body. The American Coun- 
cil has less than 2,000 members. It varied from year to year. It 
has run in that neighborhood. They elect trustees for rotating 3- 
year terms. I think in general the body of trustees runs to about 50. 
The trustees in turn elect officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that something of an air of mys- 
tery has been thrown around the current investigation of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations by reference to the seizure of its files in a barn 
at Lee, Mass. The actual fact is that that had been a storage place 
of the institute for some time. It was on the property of Mr. Carter, 
who was the secretary-general of the organization for some time, and 
these files had actually been thoroughly searched by representatives of 
the FBI, to whom the organization had turned over the keys for that 
purpose, some time before they were subsequently seized by agents 
for the committee which is now conducting an examination, commonly 
referred to as the McCarran committee. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION REGARDING THE IPR 


It also has seemed to me that a little was made of putting into the 
record of that committee the positions I had held, identifying them 
as material secured through these files seized at a barn at Lee, Mass., 
as if there were some mystery about my connection, some secret thing 
which had just been brought to light.” . 

Actually, the principal offices I have held in both the international 
organization and the American Council have been published in pam- 
phlets and books year after year, and I have listed them in my bi- 
ography in “Who’s Who” for many years. There has never been 
any secret about that. It is public information, and has been for 
years, 


JESSUP ASSOCIATION WITH THE IPR 


Now I would like to summarize my association with the organi- 
zation and refer to the principal positions which I have held with 
it. I joined the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, that is, the American body, in December of 1932. At that 
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time Mr. Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War, was chair- 
man of both the American Council and the Pacific Council, and I 
remember that I got a letter saying that Mr. Baker had authorized 
the secretary to inform me that I had been elected to membership 
and that I replied that I would be glad to join. That was in De- 
cember 1932. I think in my testimony before the Tydings commit- 
tee I said that my association began about 1933. Well, I was a few 
weeks too late. It began in December of 1932. 

Then, as I said, Mr. Baker at the time I joined was chairman of 
both of these councils, both the American Council and the Pacific 
Council, and in 1939 I was likewise elected to both posts. I was 
chairman of the American Council and of the Pacific Council. 

Then in 1940, I was succeeded as chairman of the American Council 
by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, formerly Secretary of the Interior under 
President Hoover and at that time president of Stanford Univer- 
sity, a man who had long been interested in the institute and who con- 
tinued his intensive activity in the institute. 

Senator SparkMan. This question came up the other day. Was 
it Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur who was in Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet ? 

Ambassador Jessup. It was Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I 
know him very well, and I know of his association with Mr. Hoover. 
The brother is justice of the Supreme Court of California, I think. 

Ambassador Jessup. This is the one who was Secretary. 

Senator SparkMAN. That clears up the point that we discussed the 
other day. 

Ambassador Jessup. In regard to my position as chairman of the 
Pacific Council, I was not succeeded until 1942. I held that position 
for 3 year's, with a slight variation which I will refer to in a moment, 
and my successor in the Pacific Council was Mr. Edgar J. Tarr, of 
Canada. He lived in Winnipeg, and was former president of the 
Monarch Assurance Co. of Winnipeg, a very distinguished figure in 
Canada. When I was elected chairman of the Pacifie Council in 1939, 
the understanding was that I would serve for only 1 year, and as a re- 
sult, early in 1940, when we were seeing who could succeed me, I asked 
Adm. Harry E. Yarnell, then retired from the United States Navy, 
if he would take over as acting chairman until the ordinary election of 
a chairman could take place. He had been active; he was very much 
interested, and he agreed. He said he would serve. But due to the 
conditions then existing as a result of the international situation, par- 
ticularly in the Pacific area, we were not able to get a full meeting 
of the Pacific Council, and the constitution required that the chairman 
had to be elected by the unanimous vote of the representatives of all 
of the constituent councils. We could not get a unanimous vote for 
anybody, and therefore I was forced, more or less, to continue in office 
after the expiration of my 1-year term in 1940, and Admiral Yarnell’s 
appointment could not be confirmed. 

But I had a great deal of work to do at Columbia University at 
that time, and I made very clear—I informed all of the officials and 
the national councils concerned—that I would consent to serve only 
in a titular capacity, so that for the last 2 years of my chairmanship 
of the Pacific Council, namely from 1940 to 1942 I was serving in a 
titular capacity, which meant that I frankly could not devote much 
time to the affairs of the Pacific Council. 
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Senator Brewster. Did that mean, Doctor—you said that a unani- 
mous vote was impossible to get—that it was because you could not get 
them together, or because there was some disagreement ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Both. We tried to get a meeting so we could 
discuss the matter and argue it around the table in the ordinary way. 
We could not get a meeting of the councils. Then we tried to do it 
by correspondence, and did not succeed by correspondence in getting 
a unanimous vote. 

Senator Brewster. Was there any practice of rotation among the 
countries ? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir; no practice of rotation. It seems to 
have been entirely on an individual basis and the chairmanship in 
general has been held either by an American or a Canadian. There 
is no rule about that. 

Senator Brewster. They could not agree at that time on who might 
take your place? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Was that a result of the ideological problems 
that were developing, or merely a question of person: lity ? Q 

Ambassador Jessup. I think one of the difficulties at that time, 
Senator, was the position of Japan and the hostilities between Japan 
and China. For instance, Admiral Yarnell was very outspoken in 
his views in regard to the situation existing between China and Japan, 
and some of the members of the Japanese Council felt that he was 
too partisan to represent them in an international capacity. 

In 1944 I served as chairman of the research advisory committee of 
the American Council. I have also served as a member of the board 
of trustees of the American Institute or American Council, and on 
its executive committee from time to time. My last service on the 
board of trustees of the American Council was in 1945, but I am still 
a member of the organization. That consists in paying—I think the 
dues are now $10 a year. 


CHAIRMEN OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF THE IPR 


For the information of the committee I would like to read into the 
record the list of the people who have been chairmen of the American 
Council and of the Pacific Council of the IPR. 

The chairmen of the American Council have been as follows: 

From 1925, that is the year of the founding, until 1928 it was Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, to whom I have referred. 

He was followed from 1929 to 1932 by Jerome D Greene, former 
partner of Lee Higginson & Co., for many years secretary, or whatever 
the title may be of the Harvard Corp. 

From 1932 to 1935 the next period of 3 years, it was Mr. Newton 
D. Baker, as I have mentioned before. 

Then from 1935 to 1938, Mr. Baker was succeeded by Dr. Carl L. 
Alsberg, former director of the Food Research Institute at Stanford. 

Then I followed for a 1-year term, from 1939 to 1940, and was 
succeeded for a l-year term again by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. He 
was succeeded in 1942 for a 6- year term by Dr. Robert J. Sproul, the 
president of the University of California, ‘and in 1948 again Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur comes in for a 1-year term. 
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The present chairman is Mr. Gerard Swope, the honorary president 
of the General Electric Co. 


CHAIRMEN OF THE PACIFIC COUNCIL OF THE IPR 


The chairman of the Pacific Council, the international organization, 
have been as follows: 

From the year of the founding, that is 1925, to 1929, again it was 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, who also began as chairman of the American 
Council. 

Then we follow, from 1929 to 1933, with Jerome D. Greene, who 
was also chairman of the American Council. 

Then from 1933 to 1936, Mr. Newton D. Baker, whom I have already 
mentioned, 

He was followed in 1936 for a 3-year term by J. W. Dafoe, former 
editor of the Winnipeg Free Press in Canada, a very well-known 
figure at that time. 

Then I followed, as I have explained, from 1939 to 1942, and as I 
have said, was succeeded by Mr. Tarr, of Canada, who served from 
1942 to 1945. 

He, in turn, was succeeded by Prof. Percy E. Corbett, professor of 
government of Yale University but a Canadian, at that time at least. 
1 believe he has been naturalized in the United States now. He 
served from 1945 to 1947. 

Senator Giutterre. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt you? 

Senator SpARKMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Guterre. Under the organic law of the organization is 
there a fixed term for the president? I see they serve for various 
lengths of time. Is there a definite term fixed in the organic law? 

Ambassador Jessup. My recollection is that they were elected in 
general at first to serve between the various international conferences. 
Originally they were biennial conferences. Every 2 years they would 
have a conference and they would elect a new chairman. Then the 
period for a time was 3 years and they would try to get a chairman 
who would serve until the next regular conference in 3 years. It 
varied from time to time during the history of the organization, 
Senator. I do not recall whether they finally put a specific provision 
in the constitution. 

Senator Griterre. That answers me, thank you. 

Ambassador Jessup. Then from 1947 to 1950 the chairmanship 
reverted toan American. Mr. Huntington Gilchrist, of the American 
Cyanamid Co., and the present chairman is Mr. Arthur H. Dean of 
Sullivan and Cromwell, the attorneys in New York. 


JESSUP ASSOCIATION WITH FREDERICK FIELD 


These gentlemen whose names I have read were the leading associ- 
ates that I had in the Institute of Pacific Relations. Other names 
will appear as I go on of the other people who were the leaders in 
this organization over a considerable period. But recent public dis- 
cussions have revolved around the name of Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, who had been active in the IPR since 1929. He was secretary 
of the American Council from September 1, 1934, until the fall of 
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1940. He was elected to the board of trustees of the American Council 
from 1935 through 1947, 

When Field first became secretary of the American Council—that 
was in September of 1934—he was ‘Aan n to me only as a scholar on 
far eastern matters. The first contact I had with the operation of 
the organization was in 1933. I joined in late 1932 and in 1933 they 
had one of their international conferences at Banff. That was at 
the time that Mr. Baker was chairman, and I met Field at that con- 
ference. As I say, he was known to meas a scholar on far eastern 
matters. 

He had written a book on American participation in the China 
Consortium. It seemed to me a scholarly book which was free from 
any bias, and it was generally regarded among my confreres who were 
more detailed students of far eastern affairs than I, as a competent, 
scholarly piece of work. 

Field had also edited the Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area, 
for the IPR. That was published in 1934, the year in which he was 
appointed secretary. That book had a foreword signed by Newton D. 
Baker which I should like to introduce in the record, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, and I would like to read just this extract from this fore- 
word signed by Newton D. Baker, the foreword to this Economic 
Handbook of the Pacific Area, edited by Frederick Vanderbilt Field 
for the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Baker says in that foreword that— 
the handbook does not picture facts either as we wish they were or partially 


desire them to be believed to be, but rather as they appear to scholars who have 
viewed them from all sides. 


That was the picture I had of the work of Field at that time. 


Senator SparKMAN. Without objection, that will be put into the 
record. 


Ambassador Jessur. Thank you. 
(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows: ) 


EcoNOMIC HANDBOOK OF THE PACIFIC AREA 


(Edited by Frederick Vanderbilt Field for the Institute of Pacific Relations; 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Ine., New York, 1934) 


FOREWORD 


The Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area is the most impressive compilation 
of facts about the Pacific countries which has been attempted. Mr. Frederick V. 
Field, of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and his associates have gathered into 
one place the results of the latest surveys and studies upon the resources of the 
countries which border the Pacific Basin, and have subjected these results to 
disinterested and expert scrutiny, so that in one book the student of the Pacific 
can find in statistical form practically all that is known about the facts which 
underlie the economic, industrial, and racial tensions in that area. The book is, 
therefore, indispensable to anyone who wants to base his thinking about the 
Pacifie upon facts and has not the time to make for himself a laborious summary 
from sources widely scattered and often otherwise available only in languages 
which few of us command. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has a peculiar interest in the appearance of 
this volume. The institute is not a peace society and is not organized to promote 
any theories of social or political organization in the Pacific, but it does realize 
that this area is now coming into irrepressible prominence as the attrition of 
ancient oriental civilizations with western ideas is producing economic, political, 
and racial conflicts which must be resolved if there is to be anywhere in the world 
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safety for the thing which we call civilization. With no predilection for the 
particular solution of any of these problems, the Institute of Pacific Relations 
believes they can be solved wisely only if the facts which underlie them are 
known, and therefore this book, which essays to collect and set forth the basic 
facts, is primarily a tool to the hand of those who, with high conscience and deep 
disinterestedness, must meditate upon these problems and produce. the atmos- 
phere of sympathy in which only their peaceful solution is possible. The nature 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations assures the disinterestedness of this exhibi- 
tion of facts. The disinterested scholars of the Orient join the disinterested 
scholars of the western countries in making a common effort to eliminate distor- 
tion and to insure thoroughness, so that the handbook does not picture facts 
either as we wish they were or partially desire them to be believed to be, but 
rather as they appear to scholars who have viewed them from all sides. These 
statistics, therefore, have no penumbra of nationalistic racial prejudice and they 
are not assembled as a brief on any side of any case. They are addressed to no 


existing controversy and are not aimed to support or combat any thesis. They 
are just facts without emotion. 

I hope there will be a wide distribution of this book among thoughtful people. 
My own copy will take its place in a very small collection of books to which I 
turn with confidence to get a sound start for thinking about the world problems 
which are dramatized for us in current literature as they escape into the lime- 
light of public discussion from the recesses of state departments and international 
conferences. The new technique lays upon us with increasing severity the 
injunction that we first know the facts before we begin to think, and unless our 
thinking is so disciplined, it will with difficulty escape being mere feeling with 
a false label. 


Newton D. BAKER. 
FIELD'S RESIGNATION AS IPR SECRETARY 


Ambassador Jessup. When Field became a paid member of the 
staff in 1934 I knew from conversations with him at Banff, and as I 
saw him later on our return to New York after the conference in 
connection with the IPR, that he was interested in social reform, but 
it did not appear to me that there was anything radical in his views. 
However, during the late thirties I did become aware that there was 
a very discernable drift toward the left in his thinking. There was, 
however, nothing in his attitude to lead me to believe that he was a 
Communist or a fellow-traveler. 

Now, in the spring of 1940 certain events took place which I think 
should be mentioned in detail. At that time it became necessary 
drastically to curtail the budget of the American Council of the IPR 
and to recognize the staff of the council. 

In the report to the board of trustees of June 28, 1940, on this 
reorganization plan, Field states that he wished to resign as secretary 
so he could devote his time to research work. Actually, my recollec- 
tion is that he wanted to get out a new edition of the Economic Hand- 
book of the Pacific Area, the book to which I referred. 

As chairman of the American Council I transmitted this report by 
Field to the members of the board of trustees, along with a memoran- 
dum of the view of the staff and of myself, that we should like to see 
Mr. Field remain closely associated with the organization and hoped 
that he could continue as secretary. 

That view was shared by many of the distinguished persons familiar 
with the work of the American Council, and I would like to indicate 
what the views were. 

I also would like to point out that this point which I am dealing 
with here is the statement by Field in his report of June 28, 1940, 
that he wished to resign to devote himself to research. 
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Another element comes in later, and I will come to that in a mo- 
ment, but at this time, when he said he wanted to resign to devote 
his time to research work, I communicated this to the trustees, as 1 
have said, and we got various statements from people active in the 
organization. 

-rof. Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago, on July 3, 
1940, advised me, and I quote from his communication, “Field must 
be kept with the council.” 

Mr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corp., ex- 
pressed appreciation of Field’s drastic cutting of the American Coun- 
cil’s budget. 

D. C. Crawford, president of the University of Hawaii, said he was 
“particularly sorry” that Field was leaving active service, and con- 
sidered Field as “an unusually capable man who has done a splendid 
piece of work as secretary of the council.” 

Mr. Frank C, Atherton, to whom I have already referred, vice presi- 
dent of Castle and Cook, former president of the Honolulu Chamber 
of Commerce, said he felt that Field had done an effective piece of 
work, 

Mrs. Ada Comstock Notestein, then president of Radcliffe College, 
recorded her view that Field had done an “admirable piece of work,” 
and I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that all of these are people 
who were very active in their interest or work or contact with the 
organization. 

The executive committee of the San Francisco Bay region division 
of the IPR, that is, of the American Council of the IPR, which was 
headed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, on July 17, 1940, decided to send 
Mr. Field a letter expressing its appreciation of all Field had done 
for the American Council. 

I think it is important, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to the fact 
that at this time, June 1940, these are the views of the prominent out- 
standing people active in the affairs of the organization who had seen 
Field’s work in the organization for 6 years, and this was the common 
judgment as to the kind of job which Field had done in the organiza- 
tion. 

But prior to the settlement of this question, namely, whether he 
should retire to do research work, Field sent me a telegram that he 
was accepting the job of secretary of a newly formed organization, 
later called the American Peace Mobilization, and he said he must 
“affirm” his resignation. This telegram was taken up at a meeting 
of the executive committee. Those present were Philo Parker, who 
is the chairman of the executive committee and president and director 
of the Standard Vacuum Oil Co.; Mr. Harmon, general secretary of 
the international committee of the YMCA’s of the United States and 
Canada, and more recently vice president of the Motion Picture 
Export Association, Inc.; Mr. E. C. Carter, and myself. 


APPRECIATION FOR FIELD’S SERVICE 


The consensus of this meeting of the executive committee was that 
we should express appreciation for the service that Field had ren- 
dered and our hope that when the task with the new organization was 
finished he would resume his work with the council. 
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It was necessary to draw up a release covering Field’s resignation. 
Field himself proposed the rough draft of such a resolution, which 
I revised considerably before it was released. 

Now, in transmitting my redraft to Mr. Carter, in a letter which 
Senator McCarthy has reproduced on page 25 of his brochure and 
which was discussed in the hearings before this committee a few days 
ago, I said that I would be glad to help Field with his cause. 

The meaning of this expression becomes clear when considered in 
the light of the views I held concerning America’s entrance into 
World War II. I touched on this matter yesterday, Mr. Chairman, 
but I feel it important to restate some of the points and to state more 
fully the point of view which I held at that time, and which gives 
the interpretation to the words used in that letter. 

Senator Brewster. I was just going to ask the date of that meet- 
ing of the executive committee. Have you that? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think that I have it here, Senator. I will 
Jook just a moment. 

Senator Sparkman. Wasn’t it September 18, 1940? 

Ambassador Jessur. Yes, sir, that is right; September 18, 1940. 

Senator SparkMan. That is shown on page 24 of Senator McCar- 
thy’s presentation. 

Rebiadahite Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Griterre. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Gillette. 


FIELD’S RESIGNATION IN ORDER TO DO RESEARCH 


Senator Gruterre. I have two or three questions to ask. I person- 


ally consider this to be the most pertinent and important matter 
that was presented to us by Senator McCarthy, which you are now 
discussing. Dr. Jessup, on page 30 you state that in the report to the 
board of trustees on June 28, 1940, Field stated that he wished to 
resign as secretary so that he could “devote his time to research work.” 

Do you have available for the use of this subcommittee that report 
from which this purports to be a quotation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is the report to the board of trustees. 

Senator GiteTre. Do you have it available? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think I have. I will try to produce it and 
give it to the committee. 

Senator Gitterre. Will you make it available to us, not right now 
but so that it will be available? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to appears in the record as follows: ) 


Puiip C. Jessup’s COvERING LETTER TO THE IPR Boarp oF TRUSTEES, JUNE 28, 1940 


AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
INSTITUTE OF PAcIFIC RELATIONS, 
New York City, June 28, 1940. 
To the Board of Trustees: 

In transmitting Mr. Field’s report of the reorganization of the American 
Council, involving a drastic reduction of its budget, I should like to let you know 
that Mr. Field’s tactful and sincere handling of the problem has carried us 
through a crisis with less damage than an outsider would have believed possible. 
The staff's cooperation in this most unfortunate contraction which the financial 
situation made unavoidable is a tribute to it and to the unusual abilities of Mr. 
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Field. He and the staff built up a spirit in the organization which has proved 
that it can withstand a hard blow. The spirit is still there and the job of the 
American Council is still to be done with your help. 

It is not possible, in my opinion, to refuse Mr. Field’s request that he be freed 
from the administrative and financial routine of the office. But, since I share 
the view of the staff as expressed in a letter from Miss Farley of the staff to the 
executive committee, I cannot acquiesce in his complete separation from the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the American Council. I have, therefore, appointed him 
staff adviser with the understanding that he is to be on leave without salary 
for the next 6 months. Miss Farley’s letter included the following resolution of 
the entire staff: 

“At this time the staff wish to express their appreciation of the leadership 
which Mr. Field has given to the American Council in the past. We consider 
that it is in the best interests of the American Council that Mr. Field should 
remain as closely associated with it as possible. We should therefore, like to 
see him continue as secretary of the council, exercising the maximum amount 
of guidance in the determination of policy consistent with his desire to be relieved 
of the burden of administrative work and financial promotion.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiipe C. Jessup, Chairman. 


REPORT OF FREDERICK VANDERBILT FIELD TO THE IPR BOARD orf TRUSTEES, 
JUNE 28, 1940 


AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC., 
New York City, June 28, 1940. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The chairman of the American council, Mr. Jessup, has asked me to report to 
the trustees on the steps which, in view of the heightening of the international 
crisis and its effect on the organization’s income, it uas been necessary to take in 
reorganizing our staff and activities. Paradoxically, it has been the intensitica- 
tion of the war in Europe rather than the Sino-Japanese war which has brought 
the council’s affairs to the critical state requiring immediate and drastic action. 


Financial situation 


For some years the American council has been operating on a budget of ap- 
proximately $90,000 a year of which from $10,000 to $15,000 has been earmarked 
for special projects, the remainder going to the organization’s general purposes. 
Of the total budget approximately one-third has been contributed by the founda- 
tions for our general purposes, an additional fraction has come in the form of 
special grants for the special projects, and the remainder has been contributed by 
individuals, banks and corporations. This spring it became clear that because 
of the new state of emergency and because of the diversion of large sums of 
money to European relief the chances were very great indeed of a serious falling 
off of income. In addition, it became apparent that a considerable portion of 
the funds usually received from Carnegie sources could not be counted upon. 

There were therefore two alternatives before the American council. The first 
was to continue our then rate of expenditure in the desperate hope that the situa- 
tion would improve so that before the end of the year the whole of the originial 
budget could be attained. This course involved the great risk that if the situa- 
tion did not improve the organization at the end of the year would find itself 
hopelessly in debt, to such an extent that its entire existence would be jeopardized. 
The other alternative was to take immediate steps of a sufficiently drastic nature 
to reduce our expenditures to sum which, it could reasonably be assumed, could 
be raised so that the nucleus of the council's activities could be maintained for 
the duration of this abnormal situation. It seemed wise to count on the critical 
situation lasting for a number of years. 

Methods whereby drastic savings in the expenditures could be made were 
given thorough consideration by the entire staff and by members of the execu- 
tive committee during the latter half of May with the result that decisions were 
taken on the Ist of June, to become fully effective on the Ist day of July. The con- 
sequent effect on the organization’s budget for 1940 is to call for an expenditure 
during the second half year of about $31,000 as against an expenditure of about 
$52,000 if cuts had not been put into effect, a saving, in other words, of about 
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$21,000. For the full 12 months of 1941 the effect of the reductions which have 
been made, excluding the special projects category which represents in and out 
jtems in the budget, will be an expenditure of $40,000 as contrasted with $75,000 
or $80,000. It is believed that if the members of the council renew their efforts 
to support the organization’s program these sums can be secured even though the 
general situation should become worse than it is today. 


Staff reorganization 


In view of the fact that a large proportion of the expenditures of this type of 
organization goes toward staff salaries, important budget savings could be made 
only by reducing the size of the staff. The entire staff was asked to make its 
own recommendations and the plan which was finally adopted met with its 
complete approval as well as with my own. The principal criterion adopted 
was to reduce the staff in such a way that those who remained would constitute 
a well rounded group able to carry forward certain activities efficiently. This 
meant that in dismissing certain staff members emphasis was put on the cutting 
out of types of activity rather than on length of service or individual ability. 
As a result it was not possible to retain Mr. Lasker who has served the institute 
with unusual distinction for over 11 years, Mrs. Barnes who has been one of our 
most valuable staff members for nearly 6 years, Miss Wiss who has been a sec- 
retary on the staff for 11 years, and three stenographers who had served for 
much shorter periods. Fortunately, the council had worked out some time be- 
fore a system of severence pay to govern just such eventualities as this and Mr. 
Lasker, Mrs. Barnes, and Miss Wiss will consequently remain on salary for a 
number of months. Nevertheless, I should like at this point to request the coop- 
eration of the trustees in finding new positions for these highly competent in- 
dividuals. I have every hope that regardless of whatever new work Mr. Lasker 
and Mrs. Barnes undertake they will retain a close association with the activities 
of the American council. 

In discussing our reorganization I have told the chairman, Mr. Jessup, the 
chairman of the executive committee, Mr. Parker, and the treasurer, Mr. Harmon, 
as well as my colleagues on the staff that as soon as our reorganized office was 
working successfully I intended to submit my resignation as secretary of the 
American council. It is, I believe, in this connection that Mr. Jessup has asked 
me to forward the enclosed with this report. My reasons for wishing to resign are 
several. I have mentioned above that in cutting our staff so drastically we have 
aimed to retain a well-rounded group who could carry forward the activities 
described below as well as continue to promote the general purposes of the organ- 
ization. In such a reduced staff it is clear that the secretary must undertake 
financial and membership promotion as a major part of his work. This is an 
aspect of the council’s work in which I sincerely do not regard myself as particu- 
larly able and which I am frankly not willing to undertake as a major activity. 
While this in itself seems to me a convincing reason for offering my resignation, 
I have others. For a long time I have wanted to return to research work which 
the admiinstrative burdens of the secretary do not permit. I should hope that this 
research would be in connection with the American council’s work. I believe 
further that in my 6 years as secretary I have made whatever particular contri- 
bution to the organization’s work I could make in that capacity and that it would 
be to the organization’s advantage to introduce a new personality and a fresh 
point of view. In view of these considerations, therefore, I most earnestly hope 
that the trustees will accept my resignation as of such time as a successor can 
be found and that they will cooperate with the officers in finding the best possible 
person to take over this work. 

To complete the staff picture it is necessary to report that, irrespective of the 
reorganization which has been described above, an arrangement had been made 
some time ago whereby I should take 4 Months’ leave of absence, beginning in the 
latter part of June, to give full time to the completion of the Economic Handbook 
of the Pacific Area. The international secretariat of the institute has requested 
that this job be completed this year and in order to make it possible has urged the 
American council to make this arrangement. I am very happy to report that Mr. 
Carter, the secretary-general of the institute, who is now in New York, has, in 
addition to continuing his duties with the Pacific council, agreed to take over the 
duties of the American council’s secretary for this period. 


The council’s new program of activities 


We have felt it to be vitally important that reductions be made in such a way 
that the American council could continue functioning vigorously. At the same 
time we have felt that the international and domestic situation required a re- 
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appraisal of our program to make certain that the old activities which we con- 
tinued or the new ones which we initiated would at one time carry forward the 
institute’s long-term research and educational objectives and go as far as we felt 
possible in meeting the shorter-term demand for current information and dis- 
cussion of contemporary events. 

The central activities around which our plan of reorganization has been made 
are: (1) The continuance of the Far Eastern Survey as it has been prepared 
and edited for a number of years. Considerable reductions, however, have been 
obtained in printing costs, and the Survey will hereafter depend more on staff 
contributions and less on articles contributed from outside sources. (2) The 
inauguration of a Far East news summary and analysis, to be provided free of 
charge to the membership. The details of this project are now being formulated. 
In doing so we are governed primarily by two considerations: the first, that news 
of military and political developments in the Far East has never been adequately 
handled in American newspapers or journals; and, second, that in attempting to 
supplement this deficiency by its own bulletin the council must carefully avoid 
any sort of political bias. (3) A continuation and expansion of the council's 
program of conferences, discussions, and study groups. In this connection we 
have in mind promoting on a more extended and systematic basis than heretofore 
week-end discussion conferences, as well as less formal meetings for the exchange 
of views on the Far East situation as it affects this country, and the initiation of 
more serious and sustained study of what alternative outcomes of the Far East 
war would mean to the United States. (4) A considerable number of-other, less 
tangible miscellaneous activities can be carried forward but on a scale greatly 
reduced from that prevailing when we could afford a larger staff. It is believed 
that even under the reorganization we can maintain fairly extensive contacts with 
those engaged in various forms of research and education in Far East questions; 
that we can continue our cooperation with a large number of other ofganizations 
and that we can also continue our efforts to stimulate projects which, while cen- 
tral to our field, can be carried out by universities or other private organizations, 
With regard to the council’s research program, no great change from what we 
have been doing for the last year or year and a half will be involved, for with 
the launching of the international secretariat’s large-scale inquiry into the Sino- 
Japanese War we had for some time felt that the main job was to apply the 
results of this project as they became available rather than to initiate new proj- 
ects. Our policy in this respect has, in other words, been and will continue to 
be to apply research now becoming available rather than to set new studies under 
way. Finally, in connection with a summary of activities, it should be remarked 
that the council hopes that its regional branches and groups will continue the 
development of programs in their local communities. Relations between these 
groups and the national body are in process of reformulation in the interests of 
all concerned. 


Conclusion 


Implicit in whatever plans have recently been made with respect to the Amer- 
ican council has been the conviction that regardless of the disastrous wars which 
face us across both oceans and regardless of whatever relation this country adopts 
toward those wars, the kind of work which the American council is doing must 
be sustained with all the vigor possible under the circumstances. No trustee or 
member of the organization has given any contrary counsel. In closing, I should 
consequently like to appeal for the fullest possible cooperation of the trustees in 
seeing that this conclusion is successfully carried out. 

FREDERICK V. FIELD. 


Senator Gittette. Second, on page 31 you say: 


Prior to the settlement of the matter, however, Field sent me a telegram that 
he was accepting the job of secretary of a newly formed organization later called 
the American Peace Mobilization, and must affirm his resignation. This tele- 
gram was considered by a meeting of the executive committee. 

Do you have a copy of that telegram or the original that you can 
make available to us? 

Ambassador Jessup. I will look, sir, and find it. It may be merely 
that I have a reference to it. If I have the text, I will produce it and 
make it available to the committee. 

Senator Sparkman. May I suggest that what purports to be a copy 
of your report to the board of trustees appears on page 21 of Senator 
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McCarthy’s presentation. You might check that to see if that is cor- 


rect, and I believe the telegram is given somewhere in his presentation, 
too. 


Ambassador Jessup. I do not know if the telegram is. 


IPR Executive Commirrer Meetinc Serremper 18, 1940 


Senator Gitterte. My third point: on the second paragraph on page 
31, you speak of the meeting of the executive committee. You state: 


The consensus of this meeting was that we should express appreciation for the 
service that Field had rendered— 
and so forth. Do you have minutes of that meeting from which you 
draw the conclusion that it was the consensus? Was it a formal action, 
or was it your opinion of the consensus ? 

Ambassador Jessup. It was formal action, I believe, sir. I think 
that I have the report. I will try to find that and make that available. 

Senator Gittette. If there was formal action, I would like to know 
what it was. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gittetre. And have that made available to us, rather than 
your own conclusion that it was the consensus of those present that a 
certain action took place. 

All of these matters, I think, are of outstanding importance. They 
are to the Senator from Iowa. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think, Senator, that the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee referred to in that second paragraph on page 31 is the 
one we have identified as the meeting of September 18. A photo- 
static copy of the minutes of that meeting is on page 24 of Senator 
McCarthy’s brochure, and you will find there, sir, that paragraph 2 

2 . > 9 * 9 9 > 
begins by saying: 

The chairman read a long telegram which he had received from Mr. Frederick 
V. Field in Chicago on September 1, in which Mr, Field indicated that he had 
been called to the secretaryship of a new society which was being created to 
strengthen the forces of democracy during the coming critical years. * * * 
Dr. Jessup explained that he had subsequently talked at length with Mr. Field, 
who explained in detail the reasons that had led him to accept the new position. 
Mr. Parker voiced the feelings of all present when he inquired whether Dr. 
Jessup felt that Mr. Field could not be persuaded to resume the secretaryship 
of the American council. Dr, Jessup replied that he thought Mr. Field’s decision 
was final. Under the circumstances it was moved that a minute be drafted 
indicating the committee’s acceptance of the resignation with great regret— 
and it goes on to explain what else the minute should include. 

Senator Guterre. Dr. Jessup, the date of those minutes from which 
you have just been reading is September 18, 1940? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator GueTre. The report to the board of trustees to which you 
allude is June 28 ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. And you also quote from these various men who 
would like to keep Field in the employ of your organization. The only 
date you give is July 3 and then the telegram, of course, not being in 
the record here, is undated, and you do not date in your report the 
meeting of the committee. Are the minutes of the meeting scheduled 
September 18, 1940, or is that the meeting to which you referred to on 
page 31, in which you say the consensus of this meeting was thus 
and so? 
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Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir; yes. 

Senator Gittetre, That is the same meeting, the September 18, 1940, 
meeting ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. And the report that Senator McCarthy has made 
available to us purporting to be the minutes of that meeting is correct ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. That, I think, is correct, sir. 

May I point out that on page 30 I am dealing with the first stage 
of this. Field’s resignation is in two stages. First, he submits a resig- 
nation saying, “I want to do research work.” That is considered. 
Action is considered and referred to the board, and these various 
comments referred to on page 30 come in saying, “You should try 
to keep him.” 

Then, while it is still going on, before there is formal action on that, 
he sends this telegram saying, “I must affirm my resignation because I 
am going to take this new job,” namely, a job with the American Peace 
Mobilization, and it is that final resignation which was taken up in the 
meeting of September 18 of which the copy is reproduced in Senator 
McCarthy’s material. 

Senator Gutetre. I do not wish to be unreasonable about it, but to 
me this is of paramount importance. 

Ambassador Jessup. Quite, sir, and I think we probably can find 
those two documents that you asked for, and include those in the record 
for the committee. 


JESSUP’S LETTER TO CARTER, OCTOBER 29, 1940 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup, I would like to ask you 
a question on a point that apparently arose around about this same 
time, when you were discussing the matter of a statement by Mr. Field 
when he left. In the hearings before the McCarran committee which 
have just been handed to me, I find that about this time you wrote a 
letter to Mr. Edward Carter. Was Carter the executive head of IPR 
at that time ! 

Ambassador Jessup. Carter was at that time a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Council, and I think at that time was 
secretary-general of the Pacific Council. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. This letter which is in the record 
here of the McCarran committee reads as follows: 

Dear NED :-— 


I suppose that is Mr. Carter— 


I don’t really think we can use Fred’s statement as is, much as I would be giad 
to help him with his cause. How about a combination of the two, something 
like this :-— 


And then it is quoted: 


“Frederick V. Field, who has been on the staff of the American Council since 
1928, has resigned in order to become executive secretary of the American Pace 
Mobilization. The American Peace Mobilization is a mass organization of pro- 
gressive trade-unions, farm, church, youth, Negro, and fraternal groups dedicated 
to preserving the interests of the United States through the strengthening of 
American democracy and through nonparticipation in the war between England 
and the Fascist powers. Mr. Field had a deep conviction that he was obligated to 
accept this new responsibility and felt that in view of the acceptance of his new 
position, it was not possible for him to continue his official connection with the 
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IPR. The executive committee, being forced to the coclusion that Mr. Field’s 
decision was final, felt compelled to accept Mr. Field’s resignation with great 
regret. It expressed its appreciation of the distinguished service that Mr. Field 
had rendered during his 11 years of service to the American Council and expressed 
the hope that when his new task was completed, it would be possible for him to go 
back to active leadership in the work of the IPR.” 

That was the end of the statement which apparently you suggested 
should be issued. You say, “Perhaps we could add to that the expres- 
sion of appreciation that came from the staff. How does that strike 
you?” And so on. 

The ween I want to ask you in this connection is, I am not quite 
clear why this American Peace Mobilization meant “research work.” 

Apparently from this he moved right into a very heavy activity 
to try and block lend-lease and things like that. Is that true? Were 
you going to develop that further ? 

Ambassador Jessur. The point on that, Senator Smith, is this, 
as I was trying to point out and did not make clear, that the Field 
resignation comes in two stages. The first stage is covered on page 30 
of my statement. He says he wants to resign to continue his research 
work, and my recollection was that it was a new edition of this Pacific 
Handbook. 

Then, while we are still considering what kind of action to take on 
that suggestion, that he get out of active administrative work to do 
research work, along comes his telegram which I mention on the 
top of page 31, saying “I have to affirm my resignation because I 
have taken a new job,” so he gave up his idea of doing research work, 
as he gave up his position with the IPR, to accept this position with 
the American Peace-Mobilization. Then the American Peace Mobi- 
lization becomes the second and final stage of his resignation. 


REASON FOR FIELD’S RESIGNATION 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Do you feel he knew all along what 
he was really resigning for, and tried to mislead you by talking about 
research work in the first case, or do you think he really changed his 
mind ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I have no such impression. I do not know 
what the timetable or background was of the organization of this 
American Peace Mobilization, whether it was cooking for a long time, 
whether he had been in the cooking process, or whether it was some- 
thing that was formed quickly and where they asked him quickly. I 
have no information on all of that. 

My recollection is, so far as I have been able to refresh it, that after 
he had done this reorganization in the council, namely in the early 
summer, it was really his intention to go back to writing and to work 
on a new edition of this handbook. Whether he had in the back of 
his mind this other thing, whether he knew about it, whether he was 
contemplating it, I have no information whatever, sir. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I find here in this letter to Mr. 
Carter from you, “I don’t really think we can use Fred’s statement 
as is,’; I do not know what that statement was, but you continue, 
“much as I would be glad to help him with his cause.” 

You were referring in your statement that you were interested in 
his research work? You were not interested in helping his cause in 
the American Peace Mobilization ? 
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Ambassador Jessup. I was just about to develop that when this in- 
terruption occurred. 

A great deal was made of that by Senator McCarthy, and it was 
developed very fully in the hearings here the other day, so I would 
like to deal with that point in full. 


FIELD’S RESIGNATION IN ORDER TO JOIN AMERICAN PEACE MOBILIZATION 


Senator Brewster. I think it would be helpful if you had a copy 
also of the original statement, the one to which you refer in the open- 
ing of that letter, “Fred’s statement as is.” 

Do you know whether that appears in your files / 

Ambassador Jessur. I will see if I can find that, and if I have it 
I will put it in, sir. 

Senator Brewsrer. You may go ahead with your statement while 
your staff is looking for it. 

Senator SpakKMAN. Are there any further questions at this point? 

If not, proceed. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


LETTER OF FREDERICK FIELD, OCTOBER 24, 1940 


AMERICAN PEACE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1940. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Carter: Here is a paragraph which you might be able to use in 
announcing staff changes. I’m afraid that anything more elaborate would be 
merely provocative; anything less, or different, would hardly give a fair picture 
of our position. ‘ 

“Frederick V. Field who has been on the staff of the American council since 
1928 has resigned in order to become executive secretary of the American Peace 
Mobilization. The APM is a mass organization of progressive trade-unions, 
farm, church, youth, Negro, and fraternal groups dedicated to preserving the 
interests of the United States through the strengthening of American democracy 
and through nonparticipation in the war between England and the Fascist powers. 
The organization represents the widely held view that the present trends in this 
country are alarmingly reminiscent of the steps taken in France which preceded 
the sell-out (collapse) of that country.” 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Fred, 
FREDERICK V. FIELD. 


FIELD'S CAUSE 


Ambassador Jessup. As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, this question 
of the meaning of this expression “Help him with his cause,” was a 
matter for some discussion in the hearings here the other day, and I 
believe that the meaning of that expression becomes clear only when 
it is considered in the light of the views which I held concerning Amer- 
ica’s entrance into World War II, and I wish to go into that question 
and develop a point which I touched on yesterday, but which I think 
needs fuller explanation in this context. 

I would like to point out first, Mr. Chairman, that the greater part 
of my professional life had been spent in the study and teaching of 
international law. I went to Columbia University to begin to teach 
international law in 1925. 

1 have been on the faculty there ever since, and am on leave of 
absence from my post there now, and one of my primary interests in 
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this general field of international law had been for many years the 
law of neutrality, and that had led me to the publication of a good 
many articles and also some books on that subject. I mention these 
merely as evidence of my continuing interest in this subject. I dealt 
with some aspects of the law of neutrality in a book which I published 
in 1927 on The Law of Territorial Waters and Maritime Jurisdiction. 
Then, in 1929. I published American Neutrality and International 
Police. For scveral years I was engaged in editing a series of four 
volumes titled “Neutrality, Its History, Economics, and Law.” I was 
the coauthor with Prof. Francis Déak of volume I of this series which 
was published in 1935, and the author of volume IV which was pub- 
lished in the following year, 1936. Then, under an organization 
known as the Harvard Research in International Law, I prepared a 
draft convention with comment on the Rights and Duties of Neutral 
States in Naval and Aerial War, and a similar volume on Rights and 
Duties of States in Case of Aggression, both of which were published 
in 1939. Also in 1939 there was published a two-volume Collection of 
Neutrality Laws, Regulations and Treaties of Various Countries, edited 
by Professor Déak and myself. A portion of those volumes, particu- 
larly the treaty provisions, had already been published as Senate Doc- 
ument No. 24, Seventy fifth Congress, first session, entitled “Treaty 
Provisions Defining Neutral Rights and Duties, 1778-1936,” presented 
by Senator Nye on “February 24, 1937. 

Against this background of a long continuing study of this subject 
of neutrality, at the outbreak of World War II it was my firm view 
that it was in the best interests of the United States to remain neutral. 
| would like to remind the committee that the historic policy of the 
United States had been a policy of neutrality, beginning with the first 
days of the United States, a policy which carried on through the first 
part of the First World War and which still seemed to be a generally 
prevailing idea in the United States at the time of the outbreak of 
World War II. It was my conviction, on the basis of my studies, that 
that was the best policy, would serve the best interest of the United 
States, to remain neutral. It was also my view that the policies of the 
United States Government, which were then being adopted, namely, as 
World War II broke out and developed, were not neutral and were 
apt to get us into the war. 


JESSUP’S INTERPRETATION OF HIS DUTY AS PRIVATE CITIZEN 


I was a private citizen, and 1 felt it my duty to speak out against 
policies which I thought were wrong. This was often not a popular 
thing todo. But I was opposed to the policies of our Government and 
I continued to oppose them up to December 7, 1941. 

Senator Brewster. You were hardly to be considered neutral in the 
Spanish affair, were you ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. You meant neutrality consisted in shipping 
arms to one of the belligerents ? 

Ambassador Jessup. As I tried to explain the other day, Senator, 
and as is more fully expounded i im the letter which is signed by Mr. 
Burlingham and myself, in support of the letter of Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson, the position which we all three took in regard to that ques- 
tion of shipments to Spain was that the proper course in accordance 
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with American tradition and practice, a course of nonintervention, 
was a course which required the repeal of the embargo. We felt that 
the embargo was not in accordance with the law of neutrality and 
that we should return to the policy which we had traditionally fol- 
lowed in regard to civil wars in Europe, a policy of not mixing up in 
the struggle. That letter is already in the record: I would be glad to 
read out the parts which give the legal arguments. 

Senator Brewster. Did you just say a policy of not mixing up in 
the struggle? 

Ambassador Jessup. Not mixing up in civil wars in Europe, yes, 
sir. 

Senator Brewster. Shipping arms to one of the belligerents in a 
civil war would hardly come under the guise of neutrality, would it? 

Ambassador Jessup. The point is, Senator, that we had mixed into 
the thing by adopting an ita argo. 

Senator Brewster. You felt that was an unneutral act ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That was mixing in. 

Senator Brewster. And you wanted to unmix us? 

Ambassador Jessup. I wanted to unmix us. As we pointed out in 
our letter, Senator, there was no strict question of neutrality because 
we had not recognized the belligerency of the contending parties. The 
law of neutrality applies only when there is a war in which the 
belligerency of the parties is recognized. The belligerency was not 
recognized, therefore we could not operate on the basis of neutral 
rights and duties because that law had not become applicable. What 
we argued was that we should return to the traditional American 
policy of not intervening in or mixing up, if I may use that expression, 
in civil wars in Europe. 


ARMS TO THE COMMUNISTS IN CHINA AFTFR 1446 


Senator Brewster. Probably I was using “neutral” in the popular 
term, rather than in the strictly international legal as you used it 
here. 

Now, what about arms to the Communists in China? 

Ambassador Jessup. At what period, sir? 

Senator Brewster. After the close of the Second World War. 

Ambassador Jessup. Arms to the Communists in China after 1946? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Ambassador Jessup. There was no period, I think there, if I under- 
stand the period you are referring to, sir, at which we recognized the 
belligerency of the parties. We did not issue a proc lamation of neu- 
trality in regard to the Chinese civil war. 

Senator Brewster. You mean so it was all right for us to furnish 
arms to the Communists? 

Ambassador Jessup. So far as a legal obligation of neutrality, yes. 
As a matter of policy, we did not think it wise to furnish arms and 
we did not furnish arms. We did continue to assist the Nationalist 
Government, which was the Government we recognized. 

Senator Brewster. But the Communists received no aid by arms 
from us after the close of the Second World War? 

Ambassador Jessup. There were individual shipments of private 
persons which were not wholly stopped until later. We, as a Govern- 
ment, did not supply any arms. 
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Senator Brewster. Under your theory should or should they not 
have been stopped ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think in that case, sir, we took very definite 
interest in the struggle which was going on in China. We continued 
to assist the Nationalist Government, we were opposing the attempt 
of the Communists to take over the whole of China. We were very 
definitely taking sides in that struggle. 


IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING OUT OF WAR 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in this context which I have tried to describe, 
of my general feeling about the situation existing at that time, and 
the importance of our keeping out of war, I looked at what were the 
stated objectives of this American Peace Mobilization, which Field 
joined in September 1940, and their statement was that their objective 
was preserving the interests of the United States through the strength- 
ening of American democracy and through nonparticipation in the 
war between England and the Fascist powers. 

Now, that was a statement of general purpose with which I sympa- 
thized. I am not going now into anything except that that was the 
statement of purpose, and it was a statement with which I sympathized. 

During this period I was aware that many groups in this country 
which were opposed to our involvement in World War II may not 
have been doing so out of conviction as I was, but because this was the 
Communist, line at the moment. But the fact that the Communists 
then claimed to be for peace did not deter me in my search for peace 
any more than it does now. As Ambassador Austin said this morn- 
ing, we cannot afford to give up the initiative for peace to the Soviet 
Union merely because they claim to be for peace. 

But I did not afliliate myself with any of these groups like the 
American Peace Mobilization, but, as I said yesterday, my principal 
affiliation in terms of organized effort to keep America from getting 
into the war was with the America First Committee. I became a 
member of that organization in the spring of 1941 and I stayed with 
it until Pearl Harbor. Now, here again there were many members 
of this organization with whom I could not agree on other issues, and 
I would like to submit for the record, Mr. Chairman, a letter which 
illustrates what I mean. 


PURPOSE OF AMERICA FIRST COMMITTEE 


There were questions coming up in connection with the attitude 
of the America First Committee which bothered me. The thing which 
interested me, which induced me to join the America First Committee, 
was that I was satisfied that here was an organization sincerely devoted 
to the cause which was uppermost in my mind, in the interest of the 
United States at that time, namely, that we should remain neutral and 
not enter the war, and on September 19, 1941, from my home in Nor- 
folk, Conn., where I was then recuperating from an illness, I wrote 
a letter which was originally addressed to Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr, who 
had written me saying that he was surprised that I could associate 
myself with the America First Committee in view of the fact that 
Colonel Lindbergh had recently made a speech which Mr. Niebuhr 
and some others interpreted as being an anti-Semitic speech. 
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Now, this is a matter, Mr. Chairman, which I feel that I should refer 
to here because I think this letter is indicative of my attitude in this 
whole connection. I would like to read it into the record at this time. 

Senator SparkMan. All right. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER TO THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Ambassador Jessup. Subsequently, I decided to send it as an open 
letter to the New York Times, instead of a private letter to Mr. 
Niebuhr. So far as I know, the Times never published it, but the 
letter is as follows: 


Since returning to the United States 10 days ago after an absence of 3 months 
in South America, I have been confined to my house in the country recovering 
from injuries received in an accident. I have therefore not been able to resume 
any active part of my work along any lines. I have not seen the text of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s speech in Des Moines, but there seems to be no doubt that he made 
a specific allusion to Jews as a group which is seeking to involve the United 
States in the war. I share with Colonel Lindbergh—and I believe a great 
majority of the citizens of the United States—a desire to keep the United States 
from active participation in this war; the name-calling by his opponents has not 
affected my admiration for his sincerity and courage, althovgh I have frequently 
disagreed with some of his specific statements. His statement in regard to the 
Jews seems to me to be not only stupid but utterly reprehensible. 

I do not for a moment admit that I must accept responsibility or be charged 
with agreement with everything said by other members of organizations to 
which I belong. Personally however, I resent Colonel Lindbergh's attack upon 
the Jews as an insult to a great many of my worm friends who are Jews; as 
a citizen I resent this insult to millions of loyal American citizens—just as I 
resent the imputations of a lot of superpatriots that because I don’t share their 
views on foreign policy, I must be pro-Nazi. Colonel Lindbergh has shown in 
the past that he has great moral courage; I hope he will show it again by 
retracting his indefensible charge. I have also indicated to the officials of the 
America First Committee, my belief that in view of the controversy which has 
developed, the committee should make it clear that on this point Colonel Lind- 
bergh did not represent the views of the committee. 


DATE FIELD JOINED AMERICAN PEACE MOBILIZATION 


Senator Guerre. I dislike to interrupt you, Dr. Jessup, but I have 
some difficulty in fixing this chronological order of these events. I 
know you have stated a couple of times here that this reference to 
Field’s being separated from your organization and joining the other 
organization is in two phases, but I am particularly interested right 
now in the statement on page 32, in which you say the stated objectives 
of the American Peace Mobilization which Field joined in September 
1940. You had written a letter on September 18 or this record of the 
minutes is dated September 18, in which you stated he had been 

called to the secretaryship. May I ask you on what you based the 

statement that he joined in September 1940? Did he so advise you? 
Do you have a letter or any communication from him fixing that 
date? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. That is a telegram, I think, referred 
to at the top of page 31, about which you inquired and which I said 
I would search for and put in the record. 

As I say on the top of page 31, Field sent me a telegram that he 
was accepting the job of secretary of the newly formed organization, 
later called the American Peace Mobilization. That was immedi- 
ately taken up or shortly taken up by the executive committee at the 
meeting of September 18. 
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Senator Gutterre. If you have that telegram or can find it, it will 
connect this thing up. 


FIELD'S TELEGRAM TO J ESSUP, SEPTEMBER 1, 1940 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup, I think I can give you 
that from the record of the McCarran hearings. It is a telegram 
from Frederick V. Field, dated September 1, 1940, to Dr. Jessup. I 
will read this, and you can identify it if it is the telegram you referred 
to. 

I have been attending a peace congress of some 6,000 representatives from all 
parts of the county; labor, farm, and middle-class organizations. This is a 
genuine peace movement through the interpretation of democracy. These people 
and our program represent what I have for long profoundly believed in. They 
are asking me to become the executive of a continuing organization and I feel 
a deep conviction that I must accept. As the people I shall be working for will 
meet to elect officers tomorrow, I must—despite obvious personal preference to 
postpone decision pending consultations with you and others, and as the execu- 
tive must be presented to them—make an immediate affirmative decision. This 
show has been and will be smeared by the newspapers. I anticipate losing the 
respect of many present friends. These developments I regard as inevitable if 
we do the job in this country that was not done in France, et cetera. In view of 
the inevitable criticism and misunderstanding, and because of my continued 
deep interest in the IPR welfare, I feel that I must by this. telegram affirm my 
immediate resignation from all the IPR responsibilities that its officers wish 
to accept. Finally, I must urgently hope for both personal and professional as- 
sociations that you will reserve your own judgment until I talk with you. 

F. V. FIELp. 

Ambassador Jessup. That, I think, Senator, is the telegram referred 
to on the second line of page 31 at the top. I think that supplies the 
gap you referred to, Senator Gillette. 

Senator SPARKMAN. This committee will stand in recess for about 
10 minutes. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Senator SparKMAN. Let the committee come to order, please. 

Dr. Jessup, I do not remember just where we were. 

Senator Gillette, you did complete your interrogation ? 

Senator Grtuetre. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator Smith referred to the telegram. 

You may resume. 


REASONS FOR JOINING THE AMERICA FIRST COMMITTEE 


Ambassador Jessup. Mr, Chairman, as I was trying to explain, my 
view throughout this period was this intense feeling on my own part 
as a result of my conviction and my long studies that the policy which 
best served the interests of the United States was a policy of neutrality 
and not a policy of entering the war. 

It was because of that conviction that I had joined the America First 
Committee, and as I have explained, while I differed with some of its 
members on some questions, I felt that the organization itself, its 
control, was sincere in maintaining its objective of remaining united 
to keep us out of the war and it was for that reason that I worked 
with them. 

Mr. Chairman, when Pear] Harbor came the situation was obviously 
different, and I would like to put into the record and read now two 
telegrams which I sent on the 8th of December 1941, after Pearl 
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Harbor. I would like to point out that in regard to the first telegram 
which I am going to read, the date is put in in pencil at the top of the 
page and is inerror. It is marked “11—8-41,” and it should be “12-—8- 
41.” Itis addressed to Robert E. Wood, Chicago, Ill., and apparently 
is identical to a telegram to John T. Flynn, New York City, who was 
in charge of the America First chapter in New York City. 

The telegram reads as follows: 

Hope you will urge disbanding America First Committee. Committee's pri- 
mary purpose was to keep United States out of war. That is now impossible. 
The question of war on Japan’s allies must hereafter depend on military tactics, 
not public policy. Our type public action becomes inappropriate. 

Congratulations on your leadership of great cause. 

Regret illness prevented my active participation. 

PHILIP C, JESSUP. 

On the same day, a telegram which I presume was signed by others 
as well, but which in my file contains the signature of myself and of 
my wife. Itisa draft of a telegram to the President. 

As the chairman and as individual members Norfolk, Conn., local committee 
America First, we have honestly and conscientiously opposed drift toward war. 
In the face of Japan's attack we are urging disbanding America First and 
assure you our loyalty in the war. 

Signed “Philip C. Jessup and Lois K. Jessup. December 8, 1941.” 

I would like to keep that for reference just a minute, Mr. Chairman, 
and go on with the points I want to make here. 


JESSUP’S ATTITUDE AFTER JUNE 22, 1941 


I am still trying to bring out to the comittee my own attitude during 


this period, in contrast to the attitude of some others. 

I go back a this point to the date of June 22, 1941, which was the 
date that Nazi Germany invaded Soviet Russia. As I pointed out 
yesterday and as has been brought out before and as is well known, 
that was indeed a test date for the party liners. That was the date 
on which the Communists who up to that time had been noninter- 
ventionists; who had said they were for peace: who said “We are 
opposed to America intervening in the war,” switched and advocated 
that the United States should enter the war because now we would 
be in the war on the side of the Soviet Union. 

I did not switch. I maintained my attitude and continued my 
work with the America First Committee, as I pointed out, right up 
to Pearl Harbor Day. 

Now those who claimed to be against American intervention, but 
really were following the Communist Party line, did reverse their 
position at that time. I did not. 

When I learned that Field was one of those who had switched at 
that moment when the Soviet Union became involved in the war by 
the Nazi attack, I was no longer able to believe as I had believed up 
to that time that he had been sincere in his noninterventionist atti- 
tude, an attitude with which I had agreed. 

Now I did not know at the moment that he had switched because 
in June 1941 I was in South America. I was making a trip around 
South America. I had left in April. I did not return to the United 
States until September 1941, and it was not until some time after that 
that I learned about these switches which had taken place at the time 
when Russia got into the war, and that Field was one of these. 
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JESSUP’S FIRST SUSPICION OF FIELD 


Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup, was that the first time 
you suspected Field ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That was the first time I suspected Field of 
being completely insincere and following the Communist Party line. 

As I pointed out at an earlier time, it seemed to me there had been 
some drift to the left, but I had no evidence to indicate to me that he 
was actually a Communist or a straight party-liner. 

Senator SparKMAN. What was the date of the airplane crash in 
South America in which you were injured ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That was in August, Mr. Chairman. It was 
August 18, 1941, sir. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I introduced into the record yesterday cer- 
tain statements and certain information, Sranung out that in the pe- 
riod subsequent to June 22, 1941—that is when I returned to the United 
States in September—I was continuing my activity in favor of the 
United States staying out of the war. “T was documenting my state- 
ment that I did not switch when the party-liners sw itched, but main- 
tained my convictions and maintained my activity to prevent the 
United States’ entering the war. In that connection I read into the 
record my letter to Senator Hiram Johnson, sent at the suggestion of 
Senator Taft, in regard to the then pending legislation in regard to 
the arming of merchant ships. 


JESSUP’S CONVICTIONS UP TO PEARL HARBOR DAY 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that this sketch of my convictions 
overning my attitude up to September 1941, and up to Pearl Harbor 
Jay, regarding i involvement in the war, makes clear why at the outset 

my response to the stated objectives of the new organization which 
Field had joined was sympathetic. And the cause which I referred 
to in the letter to Mr. Carter, printed at page 25 of the McCarthy 
brochure, was the cause of keeping America out of war. That was 
stated to be the purpose. I had no information contradicting the con- 
clusion that that was the purpose. 

I call attention to the fact that the telegram which I have just read 
into the record, which I sent to General Wood and John Flynn the 
day after Pearl Harbor, says “Congratulations on your leadership of 
great cause.” Now again, there is the word “cause,” and the cause to 
which J referred was keeping America out of war. That was the 

cause to which it was alleged that Field was going to devote himself 
in this new organization. “And that is the cause which I said I would 
be glad to help because I was devoting myself to promoting that 
cause of keeping the United States out of the war. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have tried to set out here information which 
will aid the committee in understanding my attitude during this pe- 
riod. I submit, sir, that it is an attitude of consistency arising out 
of a deep conviction which grew out of the whole endeavor to which 
I devoted myself after I returned from my service in the first war and 
reached the conclusion that the career which I wished to follow was a 

career devoted to the promotion of international peace. Particularly 
after I had graduated from law school, served in the State Depart- 
ment and returned to teach international law at Columbia, my activi- 
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ties were in this line. They were activities devoted to the establish- 
ment of the rule of law in international affairs and the preservation 
of peace. 

Bee: ause of my intense interest and study of the subject of neutrality, 
I was imbued very strongly with the conviction that the traditional 
policy of the United States in neutrality in a European war was a 
sound position for the United States. I devoted myself to that cause 
right up to Pearl Harbor day, after which I gave my full loyalty to 
the President of the United States in the prosecution of the war. 

I have already indicated the various services which I undertook 
for the Government in connection with the war effort as the war 
started. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Did some people in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations at that time go over in the so-called switch that 
Field went over with or did they all stand pat until Pearl Harbor, or 
what was their attitude? 

Ambassador Jessup. I have no recollection or information on that, 
Senator Smith, as to whether there were any other individuals who 
switched at that time. 


OTHER NAMES CONNECTED WITH IPR 


As a matter of fact, I have no catalog in my mind of other people 
in the IPR who may have shared my views about nonintervention, or 
whether they were interventionists. 

As you know, sir, there was a great variety of people in the IPR. 


Sproul, Herod, Ray Lyman W ilbur, and so on, all down the list. 
What the attitudes of each of these people was on that question I do 
not recall, sir. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I am trying to understand the names 
of some of these people who appear just about this time or a little 
later. 

Perhaps I can bring it out by asking you if you recall what was 
known as a conference at Mount Tremblant about November 1942. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 


PERSONS RECOMMENDED BY JESSUP 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Apparently you had a hand in or- 
ganizing that cause. You were asked to name certain person to go 
as a delegation. 

Here in the McCarran committee hearings there is this statement. 
It says it comes from the files of the IPR and is on the letterhead of 
Columbia University. It is addressed to Raymond Dennett, secretary 
of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, from 
Philip C. Jessup, and reads as follows: 

As regards the delegation to the conference, I am sure you have in mind a 
secretariat for the delegation. I do not recall that we have ever made the kind 
of distinction which you seem to have in mind for the American delegation. The 
Pacific Council provides a secretariat for the conference, and some of our people 
have been taken by the Pacific Council for that purpose. 

Maybe I missed the point, and if so, I wish you would let me know. 


Then you follow with this: 


The following are people whom I would include. 
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There is a long list of names and these names include the following, 
and I only mention these because they have been in the papers as people 
certainly looked upon as having an extreme leftist tinge if not a 
Commie tinge: 

Laughlin Currie, John Carter Vincent, Harry White, Owen Lattimore, Freder- 
ick V. Field, and Alger Hiss. 

Those were in a list of people you were suggesting as delegates and 
I was wondering whether these people had been in the shift group or 
what you thought of them at that time. I think it is quite important 
for us to get this because one of the things you are charged with and 
1 am trying to protect you from is the guilt of association with people. 

I wanted to know why you recommended these people at this time, 
who since have backfired on you. That was about 1942. The chair- 
man asked me the date. I think it was November 1942, and this was 
a conference at Mont Tremblant, whatever that means. 

Ambassador Jessur. Could I just make sure of the date on that, 
sir? As I recall that exhibit, that had reference to a later conference 
at Hot Springs in 1945. Does this refer to the Mont Tremblant Con- 
ference of 1942, or the later Hot Springs Conference of 19454 

Senator Gitterre. It was 1944; was it not? 

Ambassador Jessup. The Conference met in 1945, I think. The 
arrangements were being conducted in 1944. The Conference began 
in January 1945, 

Senator Gruterre. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point? 
I have to leave, and I am very much interested in this point, and if 
the Senator from New Jersey will bear with me I will ask this: 

Senator McCarthy, on page 26 of his statement to the committee, 


calls attention to this very matter, particularly with reference to the 
Hot Springs Conference. 
As I have looked ahead to your statement, I believe you are cover- 
ing it quite fully later in the statement. 
Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. I was coming to that. 


PROCEDURAL MATTERS 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I will withdraw my question if it 
is covered. 

Ambassador Jessup. It is covered later, but I will take it up now 
if you wish. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We will pick up my question in 
your statement. 

Senator Griterre. Since that is in there and I am sure you will 
cover it, may I ask to be excused, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator SparkMan. For the rest of the afternoon? 

Senator Gruterte. Yes. 

Senator SparKMAN. Can you be here tomorrow at 10 o’clock? 

Senator Gitterre. Yes, sir; I shall be here. 

Senator SparkMAN. I may say at this time that Dr. Jessup is speak- 
ing in the morning to the National War College at 8:45. Do you think 
you could get here by 10 a. m.? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. 

Senator SparKMAN. I may say this: That I have sent a telegram 
to President Harold Stassen of the University of Pennsylvania, from 
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whom I received a telegram today stating that he would like to appear 
before the committee. 

After taking a poll of the committee, I found the wish expressed 
that he be invited to appear tomorrow if he could on such short notice, 
and I have sent such a telegram to him, but in it have stated that I 
realized this was very short notice and might not be convenient for 
him. If he could come, we would like for him to be here at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

If he is here, I will ask you to step aside and Jet him make his presen- 
tation and then for you to follow him. 

If he cannot come—and we probably will have a telegram by the 
time we quit this afternoon—of course, we will accommodate you as 
to our time in the morning for starting. 

Senator Guerre. In any event, we will meet at 10 o’clock in the 
morning ? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. If there is anything to the contrary, 
I will notify your office. 

Very w ell, 1 you may proceed. 

Ambassador Jessup. With Senator Smith’s permission then, I will 
continue with my statement and come to the question of the Conference 
and that letter in just a moment, Senator. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That is quite all right. 

Ambassador Jessup. I understand it is all right to proceed with this 
matter at this time, although Senator Gillette said he was very much 
interested in it. I assume the committee wants me to proceed. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes, and apparently he has read your treat- 
ment of it in the latter part of your statement. It seems to me we 


might save time if you would take up on page 34 and go right ahead 
and discuss that point when you reach it in your paper. 


FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE IPR 


Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

I wanted to point out, sir, that when the United States entered 
the war, and enormous new attention became focused on the Far East, 
various governmental agencies started to call on the Institute of 
Pacific Relations for research and publications in quantities unknown 
in the history of the IPR in former years. 

This called for a greatly increased budget of the organization. It 

also called for the establishment of an office in W ashington and a 
vastly enlarged output of our printed materials. 

The fund-raising campaign was instituted to sustain this new larger 
program. Mr. Field’s contributions at this period to this campaign 
has led to charges that he was buying control of the IPR. I think 
this charge can De ver y quickly dispelled by looking at the record. 

Senator Sari of New Jersey. At what date was he contributing? 
You said when the United States entered the war. That was, of 
course, in 1941. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think the date of the checks which Senator 
McCarthy reproduced in his brochure. One is September 1943; one 
is September 27, 1942. This one is rather illegible, but it is also 1942, 
and I cannot quite read the month. I think the other one is December 
1941. 
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The endorsement is December 17, 1941. 

Senator Samir of New Jersey. Those checks were all after he had 
made this switch-over and after the time that you had lost confidence 
in him and in his sincerity ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is one of the things I would like to point 
out, sir: that I had nothing to do with receiving his money, and it 
was no question on my part ‘of deciding whether or not to receive it. 

Senator SparkMan. And I have discovered from reading further 
in your statement that you do discuss that point a little later. 


IPR FUND-RAISING CAMPAIGN 


Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Now, at the time of this campaign for additional funds to sustain 
this larger program of the IPR, Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, the presi- 
dent of the University of California, was the chairman of the Amer- 
ican council. 

Mr. Francis Harmon, to whom I have previously referred, was 
treasurer, 

Mr. William Herod, now on leave as president of the International 
General Electric Co. to serve as Coordinator of NATO Defense Pro- 
duction Board, was chairman of the finance committee. 

The drive was led by Mr. Juan Tripp, president of the Pan 
American Airways, and Mr, Henry Luce of Time-Life. These two 
named an informal fund-raising committee composed of Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Wood, then a partner in Gravath, De Gersdorf, Swaine & 
Wood; Mr. Alan Valentine, president of Rochester University; Law- 
rence Seymour, one time partner of Dodge & Seymour, New York; 
James L. McConaughy, later Governor of the State of Connecticut ; 
Edward C. Carter, secretary general of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions; and Mr. Robert D. Calkins, dean of the School of Business, 
Columbia University. This group raised approximately $200,000 a 
year for the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Contributions from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corp. accounted for about half the total. General donations by large 
industrial concerns made up a large portion of the remainder, I 
would like to submit for the record a list of some of the corporations 
which contributed $500 or more during the 3-year period ending in 
1945, Mr. Chairman. This list is taken from the biennial report of 
_ the American Council, Institute of Paicfic Relations, Inc., 194446, 
at pages 46 and 47. 

In my statement I have set down the names of some of these com- 
panies. The committee will note that it includes such names as Chase 
National Bank, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., International Business Machines, Time, Inc., Shell Oi! Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of California, and so on. 

I would like to introduce that list in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is the list printed on page 35? 

Ambassador Jessup. It may not be absolutely identical with that, 
sir, but I have given a separate photostat from the publication to 
the stenographer. 

Senator SparKMAN. That will be done. 
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(The list referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC., 
194446 


MEMBERSHIP AND SUPPORT 


* * * * * * * 


Early in 1942, when it became clear that the total income of the organization, 
including $18,776 for carrying on the work of the regional offices, would approxi- 
mate only $96,776, the American council and the international secretariat de- 
cided to initiate a joint 3-year campaign to increase revenue to a point where 
the multitudinous demands made by the war could be more adequately handled. 

This war and peace fund campaign, under the chairmanship of Mr. Juan 
Trippe, president of Pan American World Airways Corp., with the assistance of 
Mr. Henry R. Luce, president of Time, Inc., made possible in 1945 a research and 
publications budget of approximately $128,000 and a general purpose budget of 
about $117,000—a total of about $245,000. The addition of $54,689, raised locally 
in San Francisco, Honolulu, Seattle, and other regional centers for carrying on 
the IPR program there, brought the national budget to some $298,000—over 
three times the sum available in 1942. 

During the 3-year period from 1942 to 1945, grants of $19,000 and $15,000 
were received annually from the Carnegie Corp. and the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which were renewed in 1946, and increased in the case of the Carnegie Corp. In 
addition, the Rockefeller Foundation has contributed $106,100 since 1942 to the 
study of history of Chinese society by Karl A. Wittfogel. Besides these and a 
special grant of $5,000 from the Coolidge Foundation toward Jan O. M. Broek’s 
study on the economic geography of southeast Asia, smaller grants have been 
received from the May T. Morrison estate, the Marshall Field Foundation, the 
American people’s fund, the Adele R. Levy fund, the Juliette M. Atherton trust, 
Charles and Anna Cooke, Ltd., the Briggs trust, and the Columbia Foundation. 
Another noteworthy development of the past 3 years is the increased support 
from a widely diversified number of business corporations which have con- 
tributed substantial sums to the work of the IPR. A partial list of firms. which 
have contributed $500 or more during the period under review includes the 
following: 


Alexander & Baldwin, Honolulu 

American Brake Shoe Co. 

American Factors, Ltd.; Honolulu 

American President Lines, San Fran- 
cisco 

American Trust Co., San Francisco 

Automatie Electrie Co. 

tank of America, San Francisco 

Bank of California, San Francisco 

Bank of Hawaii 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh 

C. Brewer & Co., Honolulu 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. 

Jones & McLaughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 

Kaiser Co., Oakland 

Matson Navigation Co., San Francisco 

H. Moffatt Co., San Francisco 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Pan-American Airways System 

Peerless Woolen Mills, Georgia 

Readers’ Digest Association 

Shanghai Power Co. 


Castle & Cooke, Ltd., Honolulu 

Chase National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco 

Crocker First National Bank, San 
Francisco 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Ethyl Corp. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 
Francisco 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, Calif. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit 

International Business Machines 

International General Electric Co. 


San 


. 


Shell Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of California 

Standard Vacuum Oil Co. 

Stevens Metal Products Co. 

Studebsker Coryr 

Time, Inc. 

United Airlines Transport Corp. 

United States Steel Export Co. 

Wah Chang Trading Corp. 

Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Co., San Francisco 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Wilbur-Ellis Co., San Francisco 
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Wau Cuane Traprne Corp. 


Senator Sparkman. I notice there the Wah Chang Trading Corp. 
What is that? 

Ambassador Jessup. I cannot swear to this, but can verify it for 
you, but I think the Wah Chang Trading Corp. is an organization run 

by Mr. K. C. Lee, who is a prominent C Chinese businessman living in 
the United States who was rather active in the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

I would have to verify that, but my impression is that that was his 
company, a company which was very active in international trading, 
I believe, in mining and various other enterprises. 

I will verify that, sir, and correct it if 1 am wrong a little later. 

Senator Brewsvrer. In that period appear these ¢ checks of the Ameri- 
can People’s Fund, Inc., signed by Frederick Field. 

You do not list those among the corporations, although they 
amounted to contributions of several thousand dollars. Was that be- 
cause you had no knowledge about that particular organization ? 

Ambassador Jessup. The point I was making, Senator Brewster, 
was that in my statement I pointed out that during this period it was 
said that Mr. Field had been making contributions to the IPR, and 
the suggestion was that in some way he was buying control or was 
influencing the policies by his contributions. 

I then proceeded to develop background to show the financial posi- 
tion of the organization at that time and who were the responsible 
officers in charge of its affairs and particularly of its finances. 

Senator Brewster. You did not consider it pertinent to include a 
corporation which gave several thousand dollars? 


Ambassador Jessup. If I may just finish, Senator. I was then ex- 
paining what was the princi pe source of the funds which were re- 


ceived. I had already pointed out, sir, that the question arises because 
of the charges of the funds contr ibuted by Field. 

I was offering evidence of where most of the money came from, 
pointing out that they raised about $200,000 a year, of which the larger 
part came from the Rockefeller Foundation and C arnegie Corp. Most 
of the rest of it was made up of these corporate crants, and I listed 
some of the corporations which had given $500 or more. 


FIELD’S FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO IPR 


I then go on, on the next page, to refer to Mr. Field’s contributions, 
which, duri ing this period, were about $3,000 a year. 

I was about to say that under the circumstances the claim that Mr. 
Field’s contributions exerted a controlling interest in the policies of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations seems to me ridiculous. And the sug- 
gestion that I personally received these funds for the IPR is false. 

The persons whom I bers named who were in control of the organi- 
zation as chairman or treasurer, or chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, or joint chairmen of this campaign drive, or the campaign com- 
mittee, the names I just read, were the persons in full charge of all 
financial matters. 

I want to continue on that point by reverting to another question 
of Mr. Field’s contributions which has already been raised in this 
committee, and that is that these checks which are photostated in 
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Senator McCarthy’s brochure do not constitute the total amount which 
he contributed to the institute throughout its history. 

I think it was Mr. Carter who testified on this point before the 
McCarran committee and indicated the figure of $60,000 as probably 
representing an approximate estimate of the amount which Field 
had contributed to the organization over 20 years. 

Now, just what time yeriod Mr. Carter used there, I do not know. 
I think I pointed out th: at Mr. Field came with the IPR, I think it 
was in 1928. He left in about 1947 or 1948. I assume that is the time 
spent. That would suggest an average contribution of $3,000 a year. 
Whether it was spaced in that way or not, I have no know ledge. 

Senator Brewster. Would that information not be rather readily 
available? 

Ambassador Jessup. I suppose it would from the books of the insti- 
tute, which I do not have, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I did not know but what it would be available. 
I think it would be illuminating if the contributions in large measure 
preceded or followed his definite espousal of the Communist cause. 

Ambassador Jessup. That material may be in the hands of the 
McCarran committee, I do not know. It is not in my hands, sir. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE IPR 


Senator SparKMAN. Were you ever treasurer of this organization ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I never was treasurer, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Were you ever on the finance committee? 

Ambassador Jessup. I was never on the finance committee. 

Senator Sparkman. Did you ever have anything to do with raising 
the finances or handling the finances in any way? 

Ambassador Jessup. Only in the sense in which a member of the 
executive committee during the period in which I was chairman had a 
natural interest in the budget, and I was interested in stimulating the 
collection of funds. 

Personally, I was never on the financial end of the organization. 

Senator SparKMAN. Did you ever personally solicit any funds ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I cannot say as to that, Mr. Chairman. It is 

quite possible that during this fund drive, for instance, when as I 
recall Mr. Trippe and Mr. Luce were asking many of us who were 
connected with the IPR to help in raising these funds—and as a 
matter of fact, as far as my recollection goes, this was true, that I 
said: “Yes; I know a few people connected with various firms, and 
I will be glad to write them and see if they will contribute.’ 

My recollection is that I did write some such letters. 

Senator SparkMAN. Do you remember whether or not you ever 
solicited Mr. Frederick Field for a contribution ‘ 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not recall ever soliciting him; no, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Did you know he was contributing 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes; I knew that he was contributing at 
various times. One point which I might touch on here which has 
been raised, I think, in the hearings before the McCarran committee, 
was some testimony—l forget who gave the testimony—to the effect 
that Mr. Field made up deficits at the end of the year on various! 
occasions. 


89965—51 31 
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It was Mr. Carter who testified to that effect. He also testified that 
he remembered a similar case where a partner of the bank firm of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. made up a deficit of around $17,000 or $19,000. 

He does not indicate what years it was in which Field made up 
the deficit, but I think he says somewhere here, or there was intro- 
duced in the McCarran committee hearings—yes, it is here. Mr. 
Morris of the committee introduces a paragraph of a letter saying: 

It is impossible for Field to go on paying each year’s deficit. I think he 

now feels that contraction should have been effected 2 years ago. 
This is a letter sent apparently by Mr. Carter to Mr. Holland. This 
is the 3d of June, 1940. This was at the period which I spoke of a 
few moments ago where Field undertook a reorganization of the 
American Council, which was praised by Mr. Frederick Kapple, the 
president of the Carnegie Corp., as a contraction of the organiza- 
tion in order to save money. It resulted in the reduction of the staff 
and accordingly the reduction of the budget. 

Senator Brewster. That was the time you were chairman ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I was chairman from 19359 to 1940. 

Senator Brewster. And that was naturally a matter, I presume, 
of concern to all alike, that the budget was getting pinched and 
there had to be some measures taken and I assume the man acting 
as an angel in a sense in making up those deficits did have certainly 
respectful attention in the activities? 

Ambassador Jessur. If I may just comment on an aspect of your 
question, Senator, it is perfectly clear in my recollection and knowl- 
edge that the question of how much money a person contributed to 
the budget had no influence on the policies of the organization any 
more than our policies were influenced by the fact—let us say the 
Chase National Bank, or Standard Oil, or International Business 
Machines, or any other corporation, contributed a large sum or a 
moderate sum at any particular time, any more than the policies of 
a university are controlled by the fact that an individual may con- 
tribute a considerable sum to the endowment. 

At least I can speak of Columbia University, that the policies are 
not influenced by the donors. 

At this particular time we are talking about, 1940, where, accord- 
ing to this record, Carter tells Holland that Field cannot go on con- 
tributing as much as he had been, a reorganization is effected by 
Field to cut down the budget. 

The organization was never rich. It also had financial problems, 
as most of these private organizations of a research character do. 
We were always faced with the question of raising a normal budget. 

As has been pointed out, our chief support came from the Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie Foundations. 

I would like to continue along that line by pointing out that in 
connection with the total donations as estimated of Field over 20 
vears, it is $60,000. Incidentally, I would like to point out those 
20 years cover a period much longer than my own official participa- 
tion in the institute in any kind of an official position. 

Senator Brewsrer. It is also clear that you do not know how those 
were distributed so it may have been that the substantial contribu- 
tions were during the more limited period. 

That is why I think it would be helpful if it were clarified, but 
I do not know how important the committe feels it is. 
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Ambassador Jessup. I do not have those records. I assume the 
McCarran committee has them. They seem to have taken all the 
files of this period and perhaps they will introduce that. 

I would like to point out in that connection if you wish to consider 
influence in terms of the amounts, although actually no such influ- 
ence was exerted in connection with the formation of policy, that the 
total amount of the budgets of the institute during this period is 
shown by a report of the institute which I have reproduced at page 36 
of my statement, which gives this résumé. ‘This is the June 1951 
report. This is a résumé of the financing of the American Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 

It says: 

The American Institute of Pacific Relations derives its funds from member- 
ship subscriptions, gifts from individuals and corporations, and grants from 
foundations. From 1925 through 1950, its total net income was $2,536,000, of 
which 50 percent came from foundations—chiefly the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Carnegie Corp., and Carnegie Endowment—33 percent from individual and cor- 
porate contributions, 12 percent from sales of publications, and 5 percent from 
miscellaneous sources. Leading contributors to the American IPR today include 
the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., International General Electric Co., National City 
Bank, Bankers Trust Co., International Business Machines Corp., International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Electric Bond & Share Co., and the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. Lever Bros., London, is a major contributor to the international 
IPR. 

That is taken from page 9 of the June 1951 report of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that puts in proper perspective the 
question of the financial contributions which Field made to the 
American Council. 

I would like to say, sir, that as far as I know even in terms of 
various allegations which have been made about Mr. Field—person- 
ally I do not intend to discuss the truth or falsity of various allegations 
about various individuals. But so far as I am aware, and in accord- 
ance with the record, the allegations in regard to Mr. Field do not 
say that as far back as 1928 he was already a Communist. I do not 
know whether Mr. Field contributed a large or small sum of money 
in 1928. 

I do venture to say that the rather sweeping statement that Senator 
McCarthy made that all of this estimated $60,000 was Communist 
money is rather a broad generalization which is not to my mind 
established by any evidence. 

l‘urthermore, I would like to point out that Senator McCarthy 
states that this $60,000 was given to Jessup’s organization. That, I 
take it, is not meant to be a flattering remark, but in any case this 
organization was not “my” organization, Certainly it was not my 
organization by any stretch of the imagination over 20 years, even 
if one chooses to call it “my” organization, when I happened to be 
chairman of it for 1 year. 


PACIFIC COUNCIL, THE INTERNATIONAL BODY 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am aware that at various times during the 
past 2 years charges have been lodged against the staff of the Pacific 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. This is the Pacific 
Council, the international body. 
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As pointed out, this was not an organization of Americans, citizens 
of the United States. It was an international organization, a gov- 
erning body in which 11 countries were represented. 

The chairman of the Pacific Council, as I pointed out, could be 
from any of these countries and, as I have given the list here, they 
were either Canadians or Americans as it happened so far through 
the history. 

I have pointed out that I succeeded Mr. Baker, Mr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, and Mr. J. W. DaFoe. 

Now, I inherited from these gentlemen a permanent secretariat, 
headed by a permanent secretary-general, Mr. Edward C. Carter, 
who had been with the organization since it was founded in 1925. 

As was the case in many organizations of an international character, 
the ree of employing and supervising personnel centered 
in the secretary-general who was a full-time salaried official. I saw 
no reason to question the integrity of the secretary-general or the 
staff which I inherited from my “predecessors, nor did I see any reason 
to impose any close supervision on the secretary-general w ith respect 
to his recruiting of personnel for the secretariat. 

I might point out here, Mr. Chairman, that as chairman of the 
council I was a volunteer, giving such time as I could to the work of 
the organization. During all of this period I was a professor at 
Columbia engaged from time to time in various other activities and 
positions. 

I was not a full-time official and never a salaried official. 


THE INQUIRY 


The type of supervision which I felt it appropriate to exercise over 
the paid staff was one of seeing that their work satisfied high standards 
of scholarship. 

We started a research project known as The Inquiry and this 
illustrates how the matter was handled. 

The Inquiry—I think the name was copied from a series of volumes 
gotten up under Colonel House at the close of the peace conference 
for the first war. 

It started in about 1939, as I recall, to gather data as to the solution 
of the Sino-Japanese conflict. The authors were selected with the 
greatest care and the manuscripts subjected to meticulous review and 
reviewed a second time by three eminent scholars. These scholars 
were selected, I may say, by the Pacific Council for this purpose as 
consultants on this project. 

One of them was Prof. H. F. Angus, of the University of British 
Columbia, who served as special assistant, Under Secretary for Ex- 
ternal Affairs of Canada from 1941 to 1945. 

Second was Prof. J. B. Condliffe, University of California, who 
was chairman of the International Research Committee, IPR, from 
1942 to 1945. C 

The third was M. Etienne Denery, who was director of the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris. He is now in the French Foreign Office. 

The same standard of objectivity and balance has been applied in 
selecting people to attend the various conferences held by the IPR. 
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SELECTION OF PEOPLE TO ATTEND CONFERENCES 


At this point, Senator Smith, I am coming to the questions you 
raised about the selection of people for these conferences. The ob- 
jective at these biennial or triennial conferences which we had—the 
dates varied from time to time—was to get people who were interested 
in Pacific affairs and who would present a variety of points of view. 

The letter to which you referred, sir, I mentioned here—the letter 
sent to Mr. Raymond Dennett, secretary of the American Council. 
On August 1, 1944, that was sent. I think that was the one to which 
you referred. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That may be the one. The date 
is not given in the McCarran hearings here, although they refer just 
before this to the Mont Tremblant gathering i in 1942. This may be 
the Hot Springs one. The point is ‘that you have suggested certain 
persons to be included and that is the point of my question. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. I would like to give the facts in regard 
to that. 

As you say, the insinuation which has been made is that here was a 
list of persons I suggested and that a number of these have been 
accused of Communist leanings or something of that kind. 

Now, the fact was that, as I think I have already stated or indicated, 
it was standard operating procedure to select a delegation to a con- 
ference in terms of broad representation, both as to the geography of 
the United States—that is, to get people from various parts of the 
United States—and also in terms of fields of activity. 

Now, my correspondence with Mr. Dennett at this period, leading 
up to my letter of August 1, 1944, shows this process. 

He had written me on July 31, following up previous consultations, 
giving a list of names classified according t to their activity in Govern- 
ment, business, labor, military, press, academic and professional life. 

My letter of August 1 is obviously in reply to Dennett’s letter of 
July 31 and the previous discussions of which I have no record, but 
which I am sure took place. 

Now, I would like, Mr. Chairman, to insert for the record the full 
list of the delegation at the Hot Springs Conference of January, 1945. 

Senator Sparkman, That insertion will be made at this point in 
the record. 

(The list of delegates referred to appears in the record, as follows: ) 


DELEGATION AT Hot SPRINGS CONFERENCE, JANUARY 1, 1945 
AMERICAN DELEGATION 


Note.—President R. G. Sproul of the University of California was to have 
headed the American group, but when he was prevented from coming, Dr. Jessup 
was substituted. 


Jessup, Philip C. (1933, 1939, 1942) professor of international law, Columbia 
University, chairman 

Hart, Admiral T. C., Navy General Board, Navy Department, Vice Chairman. 

Allen, Edward W., member, Allen, Hilen, Froude & DeGarmo, attorneys at law, 
Seattle 

Bolton, Hon. Francis P., Representative, Twenty-second Ohio District, United 
States Congress 

Bunche, Ralph (1942), area specialist, Office of Special Political Affairs, Depart- 
ment ‘of State 

Calkins, Robert D., dean, School of Business, Columbia University 
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Coe, Frank (1942) Assistant Administrator, Foreign Economic Administration 

Coons, Arthur G., dean of faculty and professor of economics at Occidental 
College, Los Angeles 

De Caux, Len (1942) publicity director, Congress of Industrial Organizations ; 
editor of the CIO News 

Dennett, Raymond, secretary of American Council of the IPR 

Emerson, Rupert, Director, Liberated Areas Branch, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration 

Fahey, Col. Daniel C., Jr., member of the Operations Division, War Department 
General Staff, assigned as working member with Civil Affairs Division 

Field, Frederick V. (1929, 1931, 1933, 1936, 1939, 1942) executive vice chairman, 
Council for Pan American Democracy 

Gerbode, Mrs. Frank A. (1929), member, executive committee, San Francisco Bay 
Region, American Council, IPR 

Gilchrist, Huntington, executive, American Cyanamid Co. 

Johnstone, William C., director of Washington study program, IPR 

Keesing, Felix M. (1931), professor of anthropology, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia 

Kirk, Grayson, research associate, Institute of International Studies, Yale Uni- 
versity 

Lattimore, Owen (1983, 1936, 1939, 1942), director, Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations, Johns Hopkins University 

Mackey, J. A., vice president, National City Bank, New York, in charge of far 
eastern district. 

McCoy, Maj. Gen. Frank R., United States Army retired (1939, 1942), president, 
Foreign Policy Association, member of Wood-Forbes special mission to the 
Philippines, 1921 

Morison, George Abbot, vice-chairman, Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee 

Salisbury, Laurence, editor, Far Eastern Survey, American Council, IPR 

Staley, Eugene (1939), School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, 
D. C. American member, international research committee, IPR, 1945 

Thompson, Laura, coordinator of research in administration, Society for Applied 
Anthropology 

Van Zandt, J. Parker, research associate, the Brookings Institution 

Vincent, John Carter, Chief, Division of Chinese Affairs, Department of State: 
member, board of trustees, American Countil, IPR 

Waymack, W. W., of the Des Moines Register 


DISCUSSING DELEGATION OF 1945 


Ambassador Jessup. I would like to call attention to the inclusion 
of such people as Admiral Thomas C. Hart. My manuscript here 
has a misprint. He was later Senator from Connecticut and not vice 
chairman of Delaware as stated here. He was Senator from Con- 
necticut after he had retired from the United States Navy. He was 
the vice chairman of our delegation at Hot Springs and not vice 
chairman of Delaware. I do not know that there is any such post. 

However, I do point out that he was on our delegation and he was 
the vice chairman. I was the chairman of the delegation and he was 
the vice chairman. 

We also have here Representative Frances P. Bolton. We have 
Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy. We have Mr. Ralph Bunche. We have 
Mr. W. W. Waymack. I will not read the entire list, but I will insert 
itin the record. I think there were some 30 people. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup, the names you have men- 
tioned here do not appear on the list that I read before so I am won- 
dering if this was the same meeting. The list I read before does not 
have any of these names. That was probably a different group because 
I see you say here later, “I would also like to put in the record a list of 
the delegates to some of the other conferences I have attended,” and 
so forth. 
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Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. I have all of the delegations here. 
This is the list of those—which I am putting in now, Senator—the 
list of those who attended the conference. That is not the same as the 
list of those I approved on August 1, on the basis of the list which 
had been submitted. I think I should read the entire list, if I may, of 
Hot Springs. 

I was there as chairman. Admiral Hart as vice chairman. 

Edward W. Allen, of Seattle. 

Hon. Frances P. Bolton. 

Ralph Bunche. 

Robert D. Calkins, dean of the School of Business at Columbia. 

Frank Coe, Assistant Administrator, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. 

Arthur G. Coons, dean of the faculty and professor of economics at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

Len De Caux, publicity director of the CLO. 

Rupert Emerson, Director, Liberated Areas Branch, FEA. 

Col. Daniel C. Fahey, Jr., member, Operations Division, War De- 
partment General Staff. 

Frederick V. Field, who is listed here as executive vice chairman, 
Council for Pan American Democracy. 

Mrs. Frank A. Gerbode, member of the executive committee of the 
San Francisco Bay region of the American Council. 

Huntington Gilchrist, executive, American Cyanamid Co. He later 
became chairman of the Pacific Council. 

William C. Johnstone, director of Washington study program of 
the IPR. 

Felix M. Keesing, professor of anthropology, Stanford University. 

Grayson Kirk, who is now the provost and vice president of Colum- 
bia University, then a research associate, institute of international 
studies at Yale. 

Owen Lattimore, director, Walter Hines Page Sschool of Interna- 
tional Relations, Johns Hopkins University. 

J. A. MacKay, vice president of the National City Bank, New York. 

Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, who was then president of Foreign 
Policy Association. 

George Abbot Morison, the vie chairman of Bucyrus-Erie Co., of 
Milwaukee. 2 

Laurence Salisbury, editor of the Far Eastern Survey. 

Eugene Staley, School of Advanced International Studies, Wash- 
ington. 

Laura Thompson, coordinator of research in administration, Society 
for Applied Anthropology. 

J. Parker Van Zandt, research associate of the Brookings Institution. 

John Carter Vincent, Chief, Division of Chinese Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Also W. W. Waymack, of the Les Moines Register. 

Raymond Dennett, secretary of the American Council. 


MONT TREMBLANT DELEGATION, 1942 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup, it was suggested to me 
by Dr. Kalijarvi, of our staff, that you just read the list of the Hot 
Springs delegates of 1945. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 
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Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I was asking about the Mont Trem- 
blant delegation in 1942. There are some of the same names, but gen 
erally speaking the list varies a great deal. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. The letter I referred to 
was my letter to Raymond Dennett of August 1, 1944, which did refer 
to the original suggestion for the delegations to Hot Springs. But 
the list of delegates to the Mont Tremblant Conference of 1942 from 
the American Council were as follows: 

I was chairman. 

Ralph Bunche—I will just mention those names which occur on the 
previous list. 

Frank Coe, Board of Economic Warfare. 

Laughlin Currie, Assistant to the President. 

Len De Caux—lI have already mentioned him in the other list. 

Tyler Dennett, whom I have mentioned. 

Edwin R. Embree, president, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago. 

Brooke Emeny, president of the Foreign Affairs Council of Cleve- 
land. 

Maxwell W. Hamilton, Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, Department of State. + 

Francis Burton Harrison, former Governor-General of the Philip- 

ines. 

Stanley K. Hornbeck, Adviser, Political Relations, Department of 
State. 

Owen Lattimore, political adviser to Generalissimo Chiang Kai 
shek. 

Frank McCoy—that was General McCoy, who is still listed as nres- 
ident of the Foreign Policy Association. 

Edgar A. Mowrer, Office of War Information. 

Leo Pasvolsky, Special Assistant, Secretary of State. 

Michael Straight, editor, New Republic. 

Elbert D. Thomas, the Senator from Utah. 

Jacob Viner, Adviser of the Treasury Department. 

Admiral Harry E. Yarnell. I think my copy has a mistake in his 
initial. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That list does not quite coincide 
with the recommendations. 

Ambassador Jessur. No, it does not, and what I wanted to point out 
was that we went through long processes trying to get a representative 
list. 

As I say, on the 31st Dennett had written me giving me a long list of 
people in various categories and I had included in my list the ones 
which it seemed to me would be proper for inclusion in the delegation. 

Senator Brewster. The thing that puzzles me, Dr. Jessup, is that 
here, 2 years after you concluded that Mr. Field was certainly follow- 
ing a line very different from yours—I do not know just how you 
would phrase it, when he followed the Communist reversal—you were 
recommending him as a delegate. Now, how do you explain that? 

Ambassador Jessup. I explain that, sir, by the fact that Field was 
still in the organization and was still a trustee and was still active in 
the organization. 

Senator Brewster. Although you then knew that he was apparently 
following the Communist line? 
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Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Is that not a rather puzzling situation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, I do not think it is puzzling, sir. 

I think if you will follow through the question of Field’s continuing 
relationship with the organization it goes, as I recall, up to 1947 after 
I, myself, had no longer any official position, even as a member of the 
board of trustees. 

The question as to Field’s position arose several times during that 
period. Bee 

As I have already pointed out, I think, under the constitution and 
bylaws of the American Council, the trustees were selected, rotating 
3-year terms, by a vote of the membership, and the persons who were 
voted on by the members were elected. 


QUESTION OF FIELD’S CONTINUATION IN THE IPR 


Now, consideration was given, particularly in 1947, to the situation 
of the continuation of Field in the organization. It was taken up, I 
believe, at a meeting of the board of trustees. I was not there. 

Senator Brewster. Were you still a member? 

Ambasador Jessup. I had terminated my service on the board of 
trustees in 1945. I resigned in December 1945. I was not a partici- 
pant in this. 

Prior to that time there had been questions raised by various mem- 
bers as to the continuation of Field in the organization. But the fact 
was that out of a membership of some 2,000, representing a great many 
people with different points of view, that Field was reelected to the 
board and therefore was a member of the board. 

In 1942 and in 1944 Field may have been on the executive committee. 
I will check in a moment. I believe Field had been at practically all 
of the international conferences of the IPR. He still was active in 
the organization and he was still included in meetings of this kind. 

Senator Brewster. I gathered that you had lost confidence in him. 
I gathered that from something you said earlier. It it not true that 
at the time of the switch you knew he was not sincere and was not 
following the principles you believed and was reverting to the Com- 
munist line? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And yet for 3 to 5 years thereafter he continued 
in not only intimate relation to the institute, but here you recom- 
mended he be a delegate. That was entirely your own action. You 
recommended one whom you had every reason to believe had strong 
Communist inclinations for so responsible an association. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BAY REGION COMMITTEE 


Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Now, I would like to refer in that connection to this meeting of the 
trustees which I referred to which took place in 1947. I will be glad 
io put it in the record. I think it indicates a point of view which I 
shared through this period of these conferences in 1942 and 1945, 

This was a meeting of the board of trustees which was held in 
March, March 18, 1947. The question before the meeting at this stage 
was a resolution or resolutions adopted by the Bay Region Commit- 
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tee. That was the group formed in San Francisco, and also appar- 
ently a resolution passed by the Northwest Group in Seattle and 
these resolutions were to the effect that: 

Although the IPR should represent all shades of opinion in American life, 
members of its governing body should not be connected with controversial or- 
ganizations, and also as it had become known to the Bay Region Committee 
that Mr. Carter was looking for a successor, a committee of three should be 
appointed to cooperate with Mr. Carter— 
and so on. 

The gist of it seemed to be that they suggested that Mr. Field should 
withdraw and should not be continued in the governing body. 

Senator Brewster. Did they actually suggest that? 

Ambassador Jessup. They were at this meeting and were asked to 
withdraw from the room while the trustees discussed this question. 

Senator Brewster. Did the resolution actually request his retire- 
ment ¢ 


WITHDRAWAL OF FIELD AND CARTER FROM THE IPR 


Ambassador Jessup. I do not have the text of the resolution. 
The minute says: 


Passed resolutions that both Mr. Field and Mr. Carter should cease official 
connection with the IPR. 


I presume they asked them to withdraw. 


The board then went into executive session after Mr. Carter and Mr. Field 
withdrew. In setting forth the basis of the dissatisfaction on the part of the 
members in San Francisco, Mr. Dean— 


that is Mr. Arthur Dean of Sullivan and Cromwell— 


read letters that stated in Seattle and San Francisco there was vehement oppo- 
sition to Messrs. Carter and Field. The opposition to Mr. Carter was on the 
basis of his administration of the IPR— 


I gather there were some personal difficulties there and not on any 
ideological grounds— 


According to one letter from San Franciso, Mr. Carter had over a long period 
of years acted in an arbitrary and dictatorial manner toward many people, 
particularly businessmen. 

The opposition to Mr. Field was because he is associated in the public mind 
with the Communist Party. It was reported that the executive committee of 
the IPR in both San Francisco and Seattle had voted that it was in the best 
interests of the IPR that Messrs. Carter and Field were no longer officially 
connected with the institute, 

Mr. Dean said he had studied the matter as carefully as possible. In his 
opinion the opposition in San Francisco could be traced to a few rather excit- 
able people. A part of it consisted of personal animosity. Part was born of 
dissatisfaction over the fact that the national office is located in New York 
rather than in San Francisco. He thought too that same of the dissension was 
due to Mr. Carter’s association with Russian war relief during the war. 

The record is that after the annual meeting of February 18, Mr. Gilcrest and he 
had a long talk with President Sproul about the dissatisfaction in the Bay 
Region and all three agreed Mr. Carter should be retained as executive vice 
chairman. 

With regard to Mr. Field, President Sproul had been of the frank opinion 
that the best way out might be for Mr. Field to agree to withdraw from the 
executive committee. 


I am going to put this in the record, Mr. Chairman if I may. I 
do not know whether you want me to read it all now. 
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(The material referred to appears as follows :) 


MINUTES OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES MEETING, MARCH 18, 1947 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


Members present: Knight Biggerstaff, Ithaca; Edward C. Carter;* Lauchlin 
Currie; John L. Curtis; Len De Caux, Washington; Arthur H. Dean; Brooks 
Emeny, Cleveland; Rupert Emerson, Cambridge; John K. Fairbank, Cambridge ; 
Frederick V. Field;’ Charles K. Gamble; Huntington Gilchrist; Carrie Good- 
rich; William R. Herod; William W. Lockwood, Princeton; Donald Tewksbury ; 
Donald Straus. 

Staff: Marguerite Ann Stewart, Tillie G. Shahn, Laurence E. Salisbury, Louise 
H. Schatz, Celestine G. Mott, Ruth D. Carter.’ 


1. Approval of minutes 


The minutes of the last meeting of the board, held on November 26, 1946, the 
minutes of the annual meeting of members, held on February 18, 1947, and the 
minutes of the executive committee meetings of December 23, 1946, February 
11, and March 12, 1947, were approved and accepted. 


2, Members’ meeting of April 22 


It was reported that the notice of the meeting for the April 22 meeting, called 
to consider Mr, Kohlberg’s proposals for an investigation of the IPR, were going 
forward on March 18 and 19. The material being sent to the members is attached 
as appendix A. 


3. Vacancies in the board of trustees 


It was moved, seconded, and voted to elect for a term of 1 years, or until the 
election and qualification of their successors, the following to membership in the 
board of trustees: Dwight L. Clarke, of Los Angeles; Ken R. Dyke; Richard 
Heppner; Donald B. Straus; and Juan Trippe, of New York; and Paul G,. Hoff- 
man, of South Bend, Ind. 


4. Appointment of committees and election of officers 


With regard to the appointment of the education advisory committee, the re- 
search advisory committee, the nominating committee, and the finance committee, 
it was moved, seconded, and voted to accept the recommendations of the executive 
committee at its meeting on March 12. The committees thus appointed are set 
forth in appendix B. 

It was moved, seconded, and unanimously voted to accept also the recommen- 
dations of the executive committee with regard to the election of the vice chair- 
men, the assistant treasurer, and the secretary as set forth in appendix B. 


5. Controversial persons 


Mr. Carter then brought up the matter of the criticisms of Mr. Field and 
himself which were being made in San Francisco and Seattle. The bay region 
committee had first passed resolutions that both Mr. Field and Mr, Carter should 
cease official connection with the IPR. Subsequently, resolutions had been 
passed to the effect that thongh the IPR should represent all shades of opinion 
in American life, members of its governing body should not be connected with 
controversial organizations; and also that as it had become known to the bay 
region committee that Mr. Carter was looking for a successor, a committee of 
three should be appointed to cooperate with Mr. Carter and make a report within 
4months. Mr. Carter stated that he was aware of his 68 years and didn’t want 
to remain in his job any longer than the board desired him to. He asked the 
board to appoint a small committee to look into the matter of his successor. 

In order to give the board a chance for freer discussion, Mr. Carter then asked 
Mr. Dean to take over the chairmanship of the meeting and retired from the 
room. Mr. Field also withdrew at this point. 

Rrecutive session —The board then went into “executive session.” In setting 
forth the bases of the dissatisfaction on the part of certain members in San 
Francisco, Mr. Dean read letters which stated that in Seattle and San Francisco 


1 These three persons withdrew from the meeting during the discussion of Mr. Carter’s and 
Mr. Field’s positions in the IPR. 
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there was vehement opposition to Mr. Carter and Mr. Field. The opposition to 
Mr. Carter was on the basis of his administration of the IPR. According to one 
letter from San Francisco, Mr. Carter had, over a long period of years, acted in 
arbitrary and dictatorial manner toward many people, particularly businessmen. 
The opposition to Mr. Field was because he is associated in the public mind with 
the Communist Party. It was reported that the executive committees of the IPR 
in both San Francisco and Seattle had stated that it was in the best interests of 
the IPR if Mr. Carter and Mr. Field were no longer officially connected with the 
Institute. Mr. Dean said he had studied the matter as carefully as possible. 
In his opinion the opposition in San Francisco could be traced to a few rather 
excitable people. Part of it consisted of personal animosity; part was born of 
dissatisfaction over the fact that the national office is located in New York 
rather than in San Francisco. He thought, too, that some of the dissension was 
due to Mr. Carter's association with Russian relief during the war. He reported 
that after the annual meeting on February 18, Mr. Gilchrist and he had had a 
long talk with President Sproul about the dissatisfaction in the bay region and 
that all three had agreed that Mr. Carter should be retained as executive vice 
chairman. 

With regard to Mr: Field, President Sproul had been of the frank opinion that 
the best way out might be for Mr. Field to agree to withdraw from the executive 
committee. During the course of the discussion, Mr. Dean and Mr. Gilchrist 
had pointed out that Mr. Field was one of the most valuable and objective mem- 
bers of the executive committee and that they had never known him to show any 
political bias whatever as far as the IPR bad been concerned. They also had 
argued that if Mr. Field were removed from the committee, it would be welcomed 
by Mr. Kohlberg who would then concentrate his efforts on getting rid of other 
members who participate actively in the IPR. They had further pointed out 
that Mr. Field had been reelected to the board with a majority—that, in fact, he 
had received a majority of the votes of the California members. It was noted 
in this connection that the nominating committee in preparing the ballots for the 
new board of trustees informed the entire membership that Mr. Field was a 
member of the editorial board of the New Masses. 

There then ensued a frank and full discussion of the points at issue. Several 
of the business members of the board expressed surprise at the criticism from San 
Francisco members with regard to Mr. Carter’s relations with businessmen. 
These members maintained that Mr. Carter gets on extremely well with business- 
men. As a banker member phrased it: “He knows how to go after people and 
has the confidence not only of businessmen but of the foundations. In any 
opinion, we couldn’t get a better man.” 

In the course of their remarks, one member noted that Mr. Carter had been 
elected to the Board by a large majority of votes. 

Another member asked the Board to look at its problem on the background of 
the total national picture in which “political emotionalism confronts the Ameri- 
can people on every side.” Since there was no evidence of any incompetency on 
either the part of Mr. Carter or Mr. Field, he favored holding the line. 

Another stated that although he did not agree with Mr. Field’s writing in the 
New Masses, he wanted to stress the fact that he had been most helpful on the 
executive committee—so much so in fact, that he regarded him as the most 
valuable member of the committee. 

Another member directed the attention of the Board to.a letter from Mr. Mor- 
timer Graves of the American Council of Learned Societies in Washington 
which was included in the trustees’ docket (see appendix F) with which he 
wished personally to associate himself. 

Yet another emphatically supported what had been said with regard to Mr. 
Field’s objectivity and scholarly performance with regard to every IPR activity 
with which he had been connected and pointed out that Mr. Field was an excep- 
tion to an assertion with regard to the lack of intellectual integrity on the part 
of peopie who cooperate with Communists. He urged the committee to confirm 
Mr. Field’s appointment to the executive committee. 

Another member urged the trustees to resist the effort to remove Mr. Field 
from the executive committee. He stated that here in a nutshell was a situation 
which was going to confront many intellectuals during the next few years—the 
threat of a Communist taint. In his opinion, the board must avoid letting reac- 
tionary thinking cause a fear of communism. He pointed ont that there is also 
danger of fascism in this country, and that perhaps it is more dangerous than 
communism. He stressed the fact that this board has a real responsibility—to 
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preserve democratic thinking and performance in the IPR. Mr. Field is the 
easiest point of attack by the Kohlbergs and the reactionaries, but if he is to be 
excluded from the executive committee now because of this attack upon him, 
next it will be Mr. Salisbury or somebody else. 

A member from the Middle West declared that he had served with Mr. Field 
for the past 12 or 14 years in many IPR activities—the only exception being the 
executive committee—and that he had never seen Mr. Field follow the party line 
in any way as far as the IPR was concerned. He added that, though he had 
frequently been called upon to explain Mr. Field’s connection with a scholarly 
organization like the IPR, he favored continuing him on the executive committee, 
first, because he was always scholarly and objective as far as the IPR was con- 
cerned ; and second, because removing him from the committee at this time would 
be regarded generally as giving in to Mr. Kohlberg’s attacks. 

A business member of the board pointed out that if Mr. Field is causing dis- 
ruptions in the IPR, the trustees should give this most serious consideration 
It was clear, he said, that Mr. Field was making enemies for the institute and 
that no one could foresee what effect that might have on the future of the IPR 

After extensive discussion of the pros and cons of both issues, it was voted 
unanimously to express appreciation of Mr. Carter’s achievements as executive 
vice chairman during the past year. It was further voted unanimously that 
Mr. Carter be asked to serve for at least another vear as executive vice chair 
man and to approve Mr. Carter's suggestion that a committee be appointed to 
explore the matter of securing a new member for the staff who, after training, 
might serve as a deputy, and if he made good, might eventually succeed 
Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Dean thereupon appointed a committee to consist of Mr. Huntington 
Gilchrist, Mr. Brooks Emeny, and Mr. W. W. Lockwood for this purpose. 

Mr. Dean then called for a vote on the question as to whether Mr. Field should 
be included in the executive committee for 1947. Fourteen trustees voted in 
favor of Mr. Field’s serving on the executive committee for 1947 and one voted 
against. (As Mr. Carter and Mr. Field were absent from the meeting when the 
vote was taken, they therefore did not vote either on the Field or the Carter 
resolution, although as members of the board they would have been entitled, if 
they wished, to vote.) 


6. Appointment of exccutive committee 


In view of the preceding discussion, it was moved, seconded, and voted to 
appoint the executive committee as set forth in appendix B. 

7. Election of chairman and treasurer 

It was unanimously voted to ask Dr. Sproul to continue as chairman of the 
American IPR for another year. 

After a review of several possibilities, it was moved, seconded, and unani- 
mously voted to elect Donald Straus as treasurer of the American IPR. 

8. Rotation of terms of office of the board of trustees 

It was moved, seconded, and unanimously voted to adopt the recommendation 
of the executive committee with regard to the rotation of terms of office of the 
board of trustees, namely, that: In those areas where three or more members had 
been elected, the term of office shall be determined by taking an alphabetica 
list of the members in that area and, starting at the top of the list, appointing 
the first person for 1 year, the second for 2 years, the third for 3 years, the 
fourth for 1 year, the fifth for 2 years, ete. Thus, the terms of office of the 
new board are set forth in appendix C. 

4. Budget for 1947 

As the budget subcommittee has been unable to complete its report as vet, the 
matter of the 1947 budget was remitted to the executive committee for action 
after the budget committee has completed its task. 

Mr. Carter raised the question of the present cost of the Far Eastern Survey 
and the pamphlets in relation to the amount of receipts from the sale thereo 
Printing costs have increased greatly during the past year. It has been suggested 
that the price of the Far Eastern Survey be increased from S5 a year to $6 a year 
in line with similar rises in the cost of other periodicals. With regard to the 
pamphlets it has been suggested that rather than increase the price of $1 for six 
pamphlets the pamphlets be made slightly shorter in order to save on t printing 
costs. Another suggestion had been made with respect to asking the regions to 
work out some arrangement whereby 10 percent of those gifts over a certain 
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amount would be sent to the national office rather than the $5.50 which is at pres- 
ent sent on all memberships regardless of their size. One proposal was made that 
the regions, instead of remitting $5.50 to the national office per membership, 
should increase this remittance to $7.50. 

The board voted to remit this whole question to the budget subcommittee for 
its recommendations and to the executive committee for action after consulta- 
tion with the regional offices. 

10. Progress reports 


The progress reports on the research, education, publications distribution, 
membership, and Far Eastern Survey activities for the year are presented in 
appendix D. 

11. Letter from G. W. Fisher, of Hawaii 


A letter from G. W. Fisher, the chairman of the Hawaii Group of the American 
IPR, dated March 8, was presented to the meeting (see appendix E). The board 
recognized that this brought forth interesting and helpful suggestions with refer- 
ence to a closer national integration of the organization and remitted to the 
executive committee the matter of working out the details of the suggestion. 


12. There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD FIELD 


Senator Brewster. What was Mr. Field’s position at that time? 

Ambassador Jessup. He was among the trustees and I think the 
question was on whether he should be included in the executive com- 
mittee for 1947. This ends up: 


Mr. Dean then called for a vote on the question as to whether Mr. Field should 
be included in the executive committee for 1947. Fourteen trustees voted in 
favor of Mr. Field’s serving on the executive committee for 1947 and one voted 
against. 

Senator Brewster. Who was secretary? Mr. Field was no longer 
secretary ? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir; he was no longer secretary. He was 
one of the trustees. 

Senator Brewster. When did he retire as secretary ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I don’t think he resumed that after he retired 
in 1940. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Were you present at the meeting the minutes 
of which you have just read ? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir; I was not present at this meeting. | 
was no longer a member of the board of trustees at this time. My 
connection with the board and any official position there, having 
terminated in December 1945. 

Now the thing I would like to point out, sir, is that this group of 
men, which included people like Mr. Arthur Dean, who was taking a 
leading part in this meeting as indicated here—people like William 
H. Herod, et cetera, with trustees and within this meeting and it 
reflected a point of view—and you will see this upon reading the full 
minute, here—which was prevalent in the organization and which | 
shared, and that was that, curious or not as it may have been, that 
in his work for the IPR, Field had not revealed this Communist slant 
which seemed to be indicated by his outside activities. 

In the discussions which I personally had, with people like Dean 
Calkins, the dean of the Columbia Business School, who along in the 
middle forties was chairman of the executive committee. People like 
Gilchrist and with Arthur Dean and with Sproul, people of that char 
acter, 1 found that there was no dissent from the proposition that in- 
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sofar as his activities in the IPR were concerned Field made no 
attempt to influence policies of the IPR in the direction of the Com- 
munist Party line and that his conduct as one of the trustees or as a 
member of the executive committee had been conduct which was com- 
pletely free from any indication of his Communist leanings. 

Now that was the opinion which I think all of us had, so far as I 
know, who were active in the organization, from the time of his 
switch in 1941, up until the end of my association in 1945, as to Field’s 
attitude in the organization. 

The fact was that those who were working with him in the organiza- 
tion were, so far as I know, unanimous in saying, “Field, in this or- 
ganization, is not showing any Communist line but is doing a good job. 
He is giving his attention to the matters which come before the com- 
mittee, he is giving good advice, he is addressing himself to the prob- 
lems without any trace whatever of the party line.” 

In view of that, the conclusion was reached by the trustees in 1947, 
as it had been my view and the view of my colleagues on the executive 
committee through these intervening years from 1941 to 1945 when 
I got off, that Field’s activity in the IPR was not tainted with his 
Communist affiliations or Communist leanings, whatever they were, 
and I had no evidence as to whether they were leanings, affiliations, 
or what, and that therefore his continued activity should not be in- 
terrupted so far as official action on our part was concerned. 

Senator Brewster. I think you said the attitude and action of the 
executive board in 1947 reflected a view which you shared. 

Ambassador Jessup. Which I had shared; yes. 

Senator Brewster. So if you had been a member of the board and 
present, you would have gone along. 

Ambassador JEssup. I think I would have concurred; yes, sir. That 
was my view at the time, as it was the view of the others. 

Senator Brewster. You are certainly very frank. 

Ambassador Jessur. I am under oath here, sir. 1 am trying to tell 
the truth and give you such information as I can. 

Senator Brewster. Since it only concerned your internal attitude, 
you have considerable latitude in that regard. 

Ambassador Jessur. I have nothing to conceal, Senator. I would 
like to tell you very frankly anything that is in my mind. 


ATMOSPHERE IN 1946 


Senator Brewster. This makes relevant a point that I wanted to 
bring up. I referred to it yesterday, in connection with your proposal 
that we discontinue for 1 year the manufacture of the atomic bomb 
or the accumulation of the atomic bomb, a point which Ambassador 
Austin said this morning that he did not agree with but he did not 
on that account criticize your opinion. 

I think you justified it to some extent on the proposition that we 
were still carrying on rather peaceful and harmonious relations with 
the Russians and that we were still hoping for peaceful solution of 
our problems. Was that correct ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewsrer. The atmosphere in 1946 was still somewhat a 
hanging-over of the war, the relations with our allies. 

Ambassador Jressur. That is right. 
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Senator Brewster. I was interested when I got home last night to 
read the current installment of the Forrestal diaries regarding the 
developments at that period. I do not know whether you found 
opportunity to read that. 

Ambassador Jessup. I did not have time to read them, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I have it here and I would like to read it because 
it seems to me that it has a very pertinent bearing both on your own 
opinion regarding the atom bomb, and our discontinuance of its pro- 
duction, and also on this other matter which you say you still felt 
like cooperating with the Communists. That is if they were not 
“indigestible elements,” let us say. 

Ambassador Jessup. 1 beg your pardon. May I just say there, I 
did not know whether he was a Communist or a party liner. I did 
not know whether he was a party member. 


FORRESTAL DIARIES, PRINTED OCTOBER 38, 1951, EVENING STAR 


Senator Brewster. I accept the amendment. This was the install- 
ment appearing last night in the Evening Star, Wednesday, October 3. 
I quote. This is fronr the diaries and the summaries as being pub- 
lished by the Herald Tribune, I believe. 


By mid-1946, less than a year after the Pacific victory, the international situa- 
tion was so alarming that Mr. Forrestal, talking with Secretary of War Patter- 
son, “told him that I felt he should ask for a meeting with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and possibly the Secretary of State to discuss the situation in BHurope.” A 
meeting of the kind was in fact called by the President himself on June 11. It 
was ominous: ‘“‘Russians have been reducing their forces in the Balkans but add- 
ing to their forces in the North German plain. Qualitatively, a substantial im- 
provement in the latter during recent weeks. British and American forces 
inadequate for resistance.” 

Nor was there much else, in Turkey, France, or Spain—Spain, it was noted, 
had about 600,000 men “used mainly for garrison and repression”—on which to 
rely. In the event of crisis, General Eisenhower thought, American troops in 
Germany would withdraw, probably to Hamburg, and he “thought that they 
would be able to get away without serious loss”; but Admiral Leahy, just back 
from London, disagreed. What, if anything, they decided; Mr. Forrestal cid not 
record. 

Mr. Forrestal decided to see for himself. He left Washington by air on June 
24, witnessed the atom-bomb test at Bikini on July 1 and continued on nround 
the world. In Tokyo he saw General MacArthur once more: 

July 10, 1946. Trip—Toyko. General MacArthur said he believed nobody 
in Japan was happier in his emancipation than the Emperor * * * 

The Russians don't want the reestablishment of Japan as an industrial nation, 
at least until they can be sure that they can control it. Japan, he said, must 
be regarded as the western outpost of our defenses. While the Central Govern 
ment in China might not be the best in the world, and while Chiang Kai-shek 
might be all the things he was accused of being, nevertheless they were on our 
side and they should be supported. He thought that Marshall had somewhat 
oversimplified the Chinese problem and the possibility of a near-term solution. 

He greatly appreciated the support he had had from Secretary Byrnes, but 
had a very dim view of other people in the State Department. * * * 

The two great ideas which he said he believed America could oppose to the 
crusade of communism were (da) the idea of liberty and freedom and, (b) the 
idea of Christianity. He had just read the evening before, he said, the account 
in the New Testament of Gethsemane, of the ordeal and agony of Christ, and 
he felt he had never been fully able to understand why it was described in such 
detail, but having witnessed the agony and distress of the world in recent years, 
he now felt that it was there for us to learn a lesson from: That Christ, even 
though crucified, nevertheless prevailed. 

He expressed great admiration for Secretary of State Byrnes’ handling of 
our relations vis-A-vis Russia in the past year. * * * He was critical and 
contemptuous of what he called the left-wing writers in the American press 
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They were, he said, playing the game, whether consciously or not, of the Col- 
munists against the interest of their own ceuntry. * * * 

General MacArthur, Mr. Forrestal felt, “is doing splendid work in Japan.” 
He saw General Marshall in China, concluding that General Marshall was “doing 
a splendid job and working up to the limit of his capacity.” Mr. Forrestal’s 
impressions of India and Italy were fleeting. In Germany he heard Gen. Lucius 
ID. Clay expound his theory “that we should be firm with Russia, but should be 
very polite at the same time.” In London he heard from Averell Harriman, then 
our Ambassador there, that “all through the British Government there run these 
two main notes: A passionate desire for military and diplomatic cooperation 
with the United States, coupled with the fear of our economic power. The 
British are desperately afraid of another United States depression.” 

Mr. Forrestal, of course, saw and talked with many others on the way; but 
he was back in Washington on July 24, just a month after his departure. His 
own conclusions seem clear from a letter of August 14 to his friend, Palmer Hoyt: 
“I would like to give you Forrestal’s summation of the world in three words— 
‘Not so hot.’”’ 

And almost immediately the situation was to worsen when, on August 18 and 
19, Yugoslav fighters fired on one American plane over or near their territory 
and shot down another with the loss of its crew. Yugoslavia had not then 
thrown off her status as a Soviet satellite, and crisis was at once at hand. 

August 21, 1946. Admiral Nimitz. Admiral Nimitz came in at 3 p. m. to 
report on his conversations with Eisenhower. * * * 

Eisenhower agreed with Nimitz that the whole question of the command set-up 
over the globe should be considered and a definite decision arrived at as soon 
as the President returns. * * * 

They talked in general about the command situation in the event of a war 
with Russia. Eisenhower’s view was that the land commander in Europe 
would be an American. * * * 

Eisenhower gave it as his view that the Russians would not take steps leading 
to immediate war. He said he could not, for example, conceive of the shooting 
down of two planes over Yugoslavia as being a casus belli. * * * 

On August 21 Dean Acheson, then Under Secretary of State, called the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to discuss ways and means for providing fighter escort to American 
planes on the Austrian-Italian route near Yugoslavia. It brought up the whole 
question of what we had with which to back the very strong protest note we 
were sending to the Tito government in Yugoslavia. 

Angust 22, 1946. JCS Meeting. This afternoon I asked Admiral Ramsey, D. C. 
Ramsey, Vice Chief of Naval Operations, to prepare for me a brief of our naval 
capabilities in the event of trouble in Europe. The fleet is stripped down as a 
result of our rapid demobilization to a dangerously low point of efficiency, al 
though it is beginning to climb again in this respect slightly since July, which was 
the nadir of our effectiveness. Probably our strongest unit is Cook’s Seventh 
Fleet in the Western Pacific, but Ramsey pointed out that if there were trouble 
with Russia it would be reasonable to assume that equivalent difficulties would 
arise in the Far Fast and therefore necessitate keeping our units in those waters. 
We have a very large number of vessels in the active fleet which cannot go to sea 
because of the lack of competent personnel, 

Ramsey estimated the Army's available strength for application in Europe as 
heing 460 fighters, of which possibly 175 could be called really trained first-line 
pilots and about 90 bombers. 

August 238, 1946. Talk with Acheson. I talked to Acheson this morning and 
told him I was very apprehensive about our capabilities to meet any sudden 
emergency in Europe; that the tone of our notes of Yugoslavia was quite strong 
and that it seemed to me it was incumbent upon us—the State, War. and Navy 
Departments—-to make an evaluation of what we had to back those notes 
with. * * * Acheson agreed that this was imp rte int and said he would him 
self make a formal request to Joint Chiefs of Staff for such a review, * * * 

Yet. in spite of such serious concerns, the presures for budgetary economy were 
as strong as ever. In response to them, the President had taken the unusual step 
of ordering the services to make drastic reduction, not in their future budget 
estimates but in their current spending. In mid-August Mr. Forrestal hed written 
his friend Panl Shields: 

August 13, 1946. To Paul V. Shields. T am still planning to get down to 
Southampton some day before the end of the month—I'd had my mind set on 
the middie of this week, but the President’s $700 million cut in our funds for this 
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* washed up that idea. He had to do something drastic to bring the budget 
more nearly into balance but I hope it's not symptomatic of other cuts to come. 
The state of the world and the happenings in Paris do not make me feel like 
putting the pistol away just yet. 


OTHERS SHARING IDEA TO REDUCE ATOMIC OUTPUT 


That indicates that others shared the idea of reduction. However, I 
am addressing the question to you, who were as a private citizen then 
making the suggestion a few weeks earli ier, in February, I believe, of 
giving up the manufacture of the atomic bomb for 1 year. Subse- 
quently you recommended Mr. Field, or at about this time recom- 
mended him to one of these conferences, when it was obvious that our 
troubles were getting extremely acute with the Soviet. 

Ambassador JESSUP. May I inquire, Senator, was all of that infor- 
mation to which Mr. Forrestal refers, public information at that time? 
I remember the shooting down of the Assi over Yugoslavia, of course, 
but I do not happen to recall whether all of these other things he refers 
to were public information and whether the public at that time was 
aware of his deep concern about the situation in our relations with 
Russia. 

Senator Brewster. I do not know myself as to how much of this was 
public. The point I was making is that we were getting into increas- 
ingly acute difficulties. The fact of the movements of the Russians 
in the various parts of the world were becoming matters of concern 
to a great many people. 


Ambassador Jessup. As you point out, Senator, I was not aware of 
that. 


TRUMAN DOCTRINE, CONTAINMENT OF COMMUNISM IN GREECE AND TURKEY 


Senator SparkMAN. The point that seems to me even more signifi- 

cant is the fact that this incident was 6 months after you had written 
your letter. 

By the way, I wonder if you could tell us now when the Truman 
doctrine was proposed to Congress. That was containment of com- 
munism in Greece and Turkey. 

That, I believe, was our first positive move, was it not? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. Was that the spring of 1947? 

Senator SparKMAN. I believe it was. 

Ambassador Jessup. I would have to check it. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. That does show, I think, a very rapid develop- 
ment of the very things that Forrestal brings out there. 

Senator Brewster. You feel, then, I gather, that the continuance 
of Mr. Field in this rather responsible position in the institute was 
not at all incompatible with the policies and the conduct of the 
organization with which you were for a considerable time concerned ? 

Ambassador Jessup. My conclusion is, sir, that his participation in 
the organization did not affect what seemed to me to be the crucial 
test; namely, the continuation of is original purposes, which were 
directed toward objective research and “the increase of knowledge 
among the peoples of the Pacific. 

Senator SparKMAN. May I say that the President’s message to 
Congress was on March 12, 1947, on Greek-Turkish aid. 
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PROCEDURE 


Senator Brewster. I have not gone through the remainder of your 
statement so I do not want to anticipate, but I think it is important 
that we should get your position before going on tomorrow morn- 
ing, about the so-called Stassen statement. 

Bo you deal with that in your statement, or could you address your- 
self to it now? 

Ambassador Jessup. In view of the recent statements which have 
been made in regard to the question of a meeting held in the depart- 
ment in October 1949, I have prepared a supplementary statement 
in which I go into the question of that conference and into questions 
arising out of the discussion of that, relative to the far eastern 
policy of the United States during the last few years. 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, that it might be possible for me to dis- 
pose of all of these matters involved in Senator McCarthy’s charges 
about my activities prior to my Government service, before going 
on into the period of my Government service. I am at the disposal 
of the committee. 

Senator Sparkman. It seems to me that it is inevitable that we are 
going to have to ask Dr. Jessup to return following Mr. Stassen’s 
testimony and it may very well be that it would be best to treat the 
whole thing at one time. I do not see how we can avoid it, particularly 
if Mr. Stassen comes tomorrow. 

Senator Brewster. In justice both to Mr. Jessup and Mr. Stassen, 
and in view of the statements Mr. Stassen has already made, if Dr. 
Jessup had some comment on them, I thought it would assist us a 
very great deal in presenting the problem to Mr. Stassen. 

Senator Sparkman. How much do you lack having your regular 
statement finished ? 

Ambassador Jessup. If I can go right through it I can finish my 
prepared statement on this part in probably 7 or 8 minutes. I have 
not many interpolations. 

Senator SparKMAN. How long is your statement relating to the 
Stassen testimony ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That, sir, is a good deal longer and will take 
me sometime. I do not feel that I am in a position to comment on 
Mr. Stassen’s statements without giving the committee some of the 
facts in regard to that meeting and to the general situation to which 
his remarks are addressed. 

Senator Brewster. Since we are to have Dr. Jessup back, unless it 
would seriously prejudice him, I think that his statement has already 
been made available to the press and I know they have anticipated it 
and have carried it and the committee will undoubtedly have it. 

Senator SparkMaN. I understand it has not been made available to 
the press. 

Senator Brewster. I mean the original statement. I mean his origi- 
nal prepared statement was given out yesterday morning. 

Senator SparkMAN. Yes; but not the statement referring to Stassen. 

Senator Brewster. So I would not think the timing of it was of 
such consequence. 

If he could handle the Stassen matter now, I think it might perhaps 
serve a useful purpose for all concerned. 
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Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Why do we not proceed with the 
prepared statement ? 

Senator SparKMAN. That would be my suggestion. That seems to 
be the more orderly way of doing it. 

Ambassador Jessup. May I proceed to go through this rather rap- 
idly, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator SpPARKMAN. Go right ahead. 


ALLEGATIONS BY ALFRED KOHLBERG 


Ambassador Jessup. The current attacks on the Institute of Pacific 
Relations which assert that the institute output followed the Com- 
munist line derive from similar allegations made in 1944 by Alfred 
Kohlberg, a New York importer with extensive commercial interests 
in China. On the occasion of the 1944 charges, there was a thorough 
scrutiny made of the institute’s published material. In my judgment 
the allegation of Communist bias was false. Mr. Robert Sproul, 
president of the University of California, then chairman of the board 
of trustees of the American council; Mr. Robert Calkins, dean of the 
School of Business of Columbia University and chairman of the 
council executive committee; and Board Treasurer G. Ellsworth Hug- 
gins, member of the New York exporting firm of Catlin, Farrish & 
Co., concurred in this judgment. 

On December 19, 1944, we signed a letter stating our view that the 
American council had properly fulfilled its function to conduct im- 
partial research on important though controversial issues. 

I shall put that letter in the record, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparkMaANn. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The letter referred to appears in the record, as follows:) 


LETTER TO THE Boarp OF TRUSTEES, DECEMBER 19, 1944 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL, INSTITUTE oF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., December 19, 1944. 
To the Board of Trustees: 

On November 9% Mr. Alfred Kohlberg sent a letter to Mr. Edward C. Carter, 
secretary-general of the Pacific council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
charging bias in the research of the IVR, and among other things calling for 
the removal of certain employees in the IPR, and the naming of a responsible 
body to determine policy. This letter was sent to certain members of and con- 
tributors to the American council of the IPR. It was accompanied by an 
t8-page document of photostated fragments of articles. The charges in this 
letter were directed against the Institute of Pacific Relations, without identify- 
ing any specific council, They were addressed to Mr. Carter, apparently in the 
erroneous belief that he is an officer of the American council. For this reason 
the American council takes note of the charges. 

As one interested in the IPR, you will wish to know the attitude of the 
organization toward these charges. At its December 11 meeting, the execu 
tive committee of the American council reviewed Mr. Kohlberg’s charges and 
demands, It desires to report the following: 

The executive committee and the responsible officers of the American council 
find no reason to consider seriously the charge of bias. The character of the 
personnel associated with the institute, the long history of its research activities, 
and the demonstrated value of its research testify to the fact that it has 
properly fulfilled is function to conduct impartial research on important issues 
even thouch they are centroversial. The committee believes a full presentation 
and discussion of such issues is desirable, even in wartime. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has, and always has had, a responsible 
hody to determine policy The Pacific council, with which Mr. Curter is asso 
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ciated, is directed by representatives from the national councils and that body, 
made up of these representatives, determines its policies. 

’ The general policy of the American council, which is one of the 10 constituent 
bodies in the institute, is determined by the board of trustees (membership list 
attached). The executive committee (membership list attached) acts on behalf 
of the board of trustees. when the board is not in session. 

The research conducted by the American council is under the direction of its 
research advisory committee (membership list attached), to which research 
planning and policy have been delegated by the executive committee. This 
committees formulates and approves research programs, and it approves the 
research personnel who are engaged for their competence to undertake the 
special assignments required in the research program. Having hired competent 
research workers, it is not the policy of the committee or of the American council 
to censor their findings, but to publish them as the research results of the 
authors themselves, 

In the postscript of his letter, Mr. Kohlberg indicated that he was broadcast- 
ing copies of the letter to Mr. Carter without prior consultation because of his 
experience with Mr. Carter in Chungking last year, when Mr. Kohlberg preferred 
charges against one of Mr. Carter’s alleged subordinates. In order that this 
incident may not be misunderstood, the executive committee of the American 
council desires to point out the following pertinent facts : 

Mr. Kohlberg’s charges in Chungking were preferred against a representative 
of United China Relief, who was not connected in any way with the IPR. Mr. 
Carter during his absence from this country had no official connection with 
UCR and while he with others listened to Mr. Kohlberg’s complaint, he naturally 
declined to concern himself with the question of the discharge of one of the 
employees of that organization. Later when the charges were addressed to the 
board of directors of UCR, the board appointed a subcommittee consisting of 
Mr. James G. Blaine, Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, and Mr. Henry R. Luce to hear 
Mr. Kohlberg’s complaint. (Both Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Luce are members of the 
board of trustees of the American council.) After a full hearing that sub- 
committee reported strongly in favor of supporting the representative criticized 
by Mr. Kohlberg. The report of the subcommittee after further study by the 
board of directors of UCR was approved by that board, completely exonerating 
their representative. 

The officers of the American council would be glad to reply to any inquiries 
from members of the board of trustees who may desire further information. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Mr. Kohlberg for his information, and 
also to various friends of the American council of the institute who are reported 
to have received copies of his letter to Mr. Carter. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosertT G. SpProvt, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
RoBErt D. CALKINS, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
G. ELLSwortTH HUGGINS, 
Treasurer, Board of Trustees. 
PHinip C. JESSUP, 
Chairman, Research Advisory Committee. 


ATTACKS ON IPR IN 1947 


Ambassador Jessup. Despite this finding, the attacks on the insti- 
tute continued and, in 1947, six members of the institute board of 
trustees and myself—I was not a trustee but I joined them 

Senator Brewster. How did that happen? 

Ambassador Jessup. I was asked to. The question was on what was 
done over a long period of years and I was glad to associate myself 
with them again. 

Despite this finding, the attacks on the institute continued and, in 
1947, six members of the institute board of trustees and myself con- 
ducted another investigation. The board members participating 
were: 
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Joseph P. Chamberlain, late professor of public law, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Arthur H. Dean, of Sullivan & Cromwell. 


Walter Dillingham, president of the Oahu Railway & Land Co., 
Honolulu. 


W. R. Herod, president, International General Electric Co. 

Brooks Emeny, president of the Foreign Policy Association. 

Huntington Gilchrist, executive of American Cyanimid Co. 

This group found the charges false and so stated in a letter, signed 
by all, which was sent to the members of the American council, and I 
would like to put that in the record. 

Senator SparkMANn. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The letter referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


LETTER TO MEMBERS OF THE IPR, MArcH 17, 1947 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PAcTFIC RELATIONS, INC., 
New York 22, N. Y., March 17, 1947. 

DeEAR FELLOW MEMBER: For over 2 years, Mr. Alfred Kohlberg, a former mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Pacific Relations and an importer with sub- 
stantial business interests in China, has been carrying on a campaign charging 
the institute with bias in its treatment of the contemporary situation in the Far 
East, especially in China. 

In any country as war-torn as China, there may well develop honest differences 
as to the factors which underlie the current difficulties and, consequently, as to 
the course which will lead to a solution. Feelings naturally run high. But no 
reader can draw as severe criticisms of the Kuomintang government from the 
publications of the IPR as those set forth in General Marshall’s report to Presi- 
dent Truman. 

You will note in the enclosure entitled “An Attempt To Stifle IPR Scrutiny of 
the Chinese Situation” that, as one of the many efforts to meet Mr. Kohlberg’s 
demands, he has been offered the privilege of mailing his accusations on March 
20 to the entire membership of the American IPR. In this mailing, we under- 
stand, he will ask the members for proxies to be posted direct to him, authorizing 
him at a members’ meeting on April 22 to introduce a resolution appointing a 
committee to investigate his charges. 

The executive committee of the board of trustees has investigated Mr. Kohl- 
berg’s charges and found them inaccurate and irresponsible. 

We, the undersigned, have been connected with the IPR over a period of years. 
We have observed its research and educational program closely and have no 
hesitation in stating that the charges are false. We believe that you will agree 
with us that the IPR has an enviable record for unbiased and scholarly research. 
The enclosed excerpts of letters from recognized experts on the Far East are 
only some of the many that have been received emphasizing the high regard in 
which IPR publications are held by scholars. Some of the very publications 
criticized by Mr. Kohlberg have been highly praised by Army, Navy, and State 
Department officials in a position to know the facts and were extensively used by 
the armed services during the war. Indeed, so useful were IPR materials to the 
war effort that the American IPR was awarded the Navy “E” in 1945. 

Please sign the enclosed proxy and return it by quickest mail if you wish to 
support the present administration of the American IPR under the direction of 
the recently elected board of trustees, whose names you will find enclosed. We 
hope that you will be present to vote in person. But in any case we urge that 
you send in your proxy. If you attend in person, your proxy will not be used. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH P,. CHAMBERLAIN. 
ArTHour H. DEAN. 
WALTER F, DILLINGHAM, 
Brooks EMENY. 
HUNTINGTON GILCHRIST. 
W. R. Heron. 
PuHicip C. JESSUP. 
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Notice oF SPECIAL MEETING oF MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFICO 
RELATIONS, INC., 


To be held at its offices, 1 East Fifty-fourth Street, New York City, at 4:30 p. m. 
on Tuesday, April 22, 1947 


PURPOSE OF THE MEETING 


Considering a resolution to be proposed by Alfred Kohlberg appointing a com- 
mittee to investigate certain charges of Alfred Kohlberg, and such other business 
as may properly come before the meeting. 

MARGUERITE ANN STEWART, 
Secretary. 
(Please cut along this line and sign and return the proxy to the offices of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 1 East Fifty-fourth Street, New York 22) 


The undersigned member of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 
does hereby constitute and appoint Arthur H. Dean and Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
or either of them, with full power of substitution, as my duly constituted proxies 
and attorneys to vote in my behalf against any and all proposals made by Alfred 
Kohlberg at a meeting of the members on Tuesday, April 22, 1947, or any adjourn- 
ment thereof, and to vote in favor of sustaining the policies of the board of 
trustees, with all the power I would possess if personally present, hereby ratify- 
ing and confirming all my proxies and attorneys may do in my behalf. 

SRI Eis i eernienguaenmae 


McConavenuy’s Letrer, Marcy 25, 1947 


Ambassador Jessup. One response to this letter came from James 
L. McConaughy, Governor of Connecticut, and a member of the board 
of trustees of the American Council of the IPR between 1943 and 
1946. Under date of March 25, 1947, Governor McConaughy sup- 
ported the position expressed in the letter from the investigating 
group and declared that he was “convinced of the soundness of the 
administration of IPR” and had “complete confidence in the unques- 
tioned American loyalty of its administration.” 


MATERIAL PRODUCED BY IPR 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the question of the IPR and the 
Communist influence therein must logically be resolved in terms of 
the material produced by the organization. When I held responsible 
positions on the American and Pacific councils, the maintenance of 
scholarly objectivity and impartiality was my duty and my concern. 
I had no investigatory service at my command and judged by the 
product. I think ‘the product on the whole was good. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that that runs through 
dozens and dozens of volumes of books, and many volumes of pamph- 
lets, as well as periodical publications. 

It would not surprise me if the Communists recognized the desir- 
ability of capturing as a “front” an organization with the standing 
and the reputation for scholarship that the institute enjoys, and whic h 
I venture to say it has enjoyed throughout its years. Neither would 
it be surprising that the Communists should attempt to infiltrate the 
staff as a means to that end. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Do you mean to say that it would 
not surprise you if they did ? 
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Ambassador Jessup. It would not surprise me if they would try to 
do that in an organization of this quality and character. 

Senator Suirn of New Jersey. I am interested in the apparent 
interest in infiltrating it at a time when they are partic ularly inter- 
ested in getting control of the whole Pacific area. This seems to be a 
coincidence all the w ay along the line. 

Ambassador Jessup. That may have been. 

However, I am convinced that any impartial study of the institute 
output will prove that this effort, if it was made, failed completely. I 
believe that the institute successfully preserved its objectivity under 
extremely difficult conditions and was able to maintain an operation 
in which varying opinions on different problems relating to the Pacific 
area were imp: artially set forth. 

In so stating, am aware that, having had some degree of responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the affairs of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, I may not be the best judge of its objectivity. 

I studied my statement here. TI was offering a letter from Prof. 
Harold Fisher of the Hoover War Library, but my recollection is that 
that has already been read into the record, I think by Senator Ful- 
bright the other day, and to save the time of the committee I will not 
repeat it. I merely summarize that he says he has used practically all 
of the IPR publications, and on the basis of their experience— 

I am prepared to say without reservation that I have found no book or publi- 
cation issued under the auspices of the IPR that follows the Communist Party 
line or that could be described as presenting the Communist point of view on 
issues on which there is a distinct and unmistakable Communist position. 

I believe that represents the position of a sound scholar and the posi- 
tion of other scholars in the field. 


COMMENTS ON M’CARTHY EXHIBITS 


I should like to take up specifically certain inaccuracies about my 
connection with the IPR as they appear in the exhibits submitted to 
the committee by Senator McCarthy last Thursday. 

In the first place, the institute is referred to in exhibit No. IT on page 
13 as “Jessup’s organization.” The same characterization is repeated 
in exhibit No. VII on page 19. I think it is already clear from what 
I have said that neither the American institute nor the Pacific Coune “il 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations was ever “my organization.’ 
Even the most cursory examination of the lists of officers and trustees 
and member of committees of the two organizations and an examina- 
tion of their form of organization as well, as any attention paid to the 
question of dates, would show that this suggestion, whether it. be flat- 
tering or damning, simply is not true. 

Another statement which appears in exhibit No. II on page 13 and is 
repeated in exhibit No. VII on page 19 is that “Jessup had editorial 
control” of IPR publications. In exhibit No. II it is said that I had 
such control over the publication of the American institute’s Far 
Eastern Survey in 1943. The only connection I had with this organ- 
ization in 1943 was that I was one of 50 members of the board of 
trustees. The chairman was then Robert Sproul. 

I would like also to say in regard to that charge, Mr. Chairman, 
which insinuates that I was “guiding” these publications in 1943, 
that I came down here in February 1943, at the request of Governor 
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(now Senator) Lehman, to work with him in the Office of Foreign 
Relief. He asked me to take the job of Chief of Personnel and Train- 
ing. I told him I could not give up entirely the work I was then carry- 
ing on with the Navy School of Military Government in New York, to 
which I have referred. He said, “Well, I cannot have a person part 
time.” 

So, I struck a bargain with him. I said, “I will give you 6 days a 
week and I will give the naval school at Columbia 1 ‘day a week.” 

Through pr: actically all of that year I worked down here in Wash- 
ington until Sunday night, took the Sunday night train to New York, 
lectured at the Navy school on Monday and came back on the night 
train Monday and worked through here again until Sunday night. 
That did not give me very much opportunity for running a magazine 
of the American institute, even if I had any official position with or 
any connection with it, which I did not. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup, may I say that reminds 
me of a Senator’s day. 

Ambassador Jessup. I have no doubt that that is much worse. 

In exhibit No. VI on page 26 it is said: 
From 19438 to 1946, Field served on the board of trustees and the executive com- 
mittee of the IPR under Jessup. 
This statement is false. As I have already pointed out: in 1943, I was 
merely one of 50 trustees. In 1944, I was a member of the executive 
committee of the American council, but the chairman of it was Sproul. 
In 1945, I remained on the executive committee until March but was 
not chairman. From March 1945 on, I was not a member of the execu- 
tive committee, and I ceased to be even a member of the board of 


trustees in December of that year. 


A BOX SCORE 


Now, Mr. Chairman, at the risk of burdening this subcommittee 
with a considerable quantity of detail, I have attempted to outline 
with care the history of the IPR, both in its international and in its 
American branches, and the record of my association therewith; and, 
in finishing my discussion of the IPR, I have come to the end of the 
list of six organizations with which according to Senator MeCarthy’s 
sworn testimony, T have had suspect affili: ations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I understand the ball game is over today, and 
I hope you will permit me to give a box score without worrying the 
baseball fans. Here are the final figures, Mr. Chairman. 

With the National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights, 
the Coordinating Committee to lift the Spanish Embargo, and the 
American-Russian Institute, I had no affiliations. Three strike-outs. 

With the American Law Students’ Association and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, I was associated, but neither of these is designated 
or known to be subversive. 

The Senator from Wisconsin grounded out twice. 

My association with the China Aid Council—solely through the 
IPR—does not fall in the category of association in McCarthy’s terms. 
There we can say he “popped” out. 

With regard to his attack on my wife and her work with the Com- 
mittee for War Or phans, Senator McCarthy fouled out. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, although the question has not been posed 
directly, the matter of my affinity or lack of affinity for Communist 
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causes—the question of Communist influence in the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations—seem to involve in their fundamentals my position as 
a person and as a public official on the question of communism. 


COMMUNIST ATTACKS ON JESSUP 


Before a subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee, last 
year, I inserted in the record a number of public stateraents which I 
had made indicating my incontrovertible opposition to communism 
und my awareness of the threat communism presents to the free world. 
I also placed in the record a number of attacks on me from official 
Communist organs. I do not want to burden the record by reintroduc- 
ing this material, but I ask the subcommittee’s permission to bring it 
up to date. 

I would request, Mr. Chairman, that I have your permission to sub- 
mit additional material of the same kind subsequent to that time to 
bring it up to date. I include statements of my own indicating my 
position, plus the attacks on me from the Communists in their publi- 
cations from time to time. 


I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that their attacks upon me are more in- 
dicative of my stand on communism than the attacks on me of Senator 
McCarthy. 

Senator SparKMAN. Without objection, they will be included in 
the record. 


(The documents referred to appear in the record, as follows :) 


{Article from the Soviet State and Law] 
“Tue INTERNATIONAL LAW” OF AMERICAN IMPERIALISTIC BANDITS 


When in the spring of 1950 the successful American jurist and diplomat, 
Philip Jessup, who was in Paris for the purpose of carrying out diplomatic 
instructions, read in the newspapers that in the U. ‘8. A. Senator McCarthy had 
accused him along with a number of other officials of the Department of State 
of “communism,” he dropped urgent matters and dashed home to prove his 
“reliability.” This was not difficult and, of course, did not require that, 4-hour 
speech that Jessup delivered to a special subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Senator McCarthy’s charges merely proved to what patho- 
logical limits that anti-Communist hysteria had penetrated the ruling circles of 
the U. S. A. For many years Jessup had been a faithful servant of American im- 
perialism and is one of the most diligent apologists of its foreign policy. 

Jessup’s book A Modern Law of Nations is a typical example of that cosmo- 
politan falsification of international law which modern American jurists busy 
themselves with in order to conceal the policy of imperialist banditry and 
enslavement of peoples in the guise of some sort of “juridical principles” and 
“institutions” now being conducted by the United States of America. Through 
the tinsel of pseudo-scientific considerations on the part of Jessup there are 
obviously present the predatory designs of American imperialists that are very 
closely related to Hitler’s plans of “a new order.” 

In rejecting the most elementary concepts and principles of international law, 
Jessup poses as a reformer and speaks of two “defects that exist in the system 
of international law” that obstruct its progress, which he proposes to eliminate 
by the adoption of two new positions which for better scientific accuracy he 
ealls hypotheses. “The first hypothesis is that “international law, like national 
law, must be directly applicable to the individual” (p. 2). The second hypothe- 
sis, which goes by the name of “concept community interest,” consists in depart- 
ing from the “principle of unilateralism” in problems of the defense by a state 
of its rights and interests in international relations in favor of “more extended 
governmental functions of an organized international community” (p. 12). 

The reformer of international law from the Department of State is not very 
original. The idea of international rights of the individual even before the war 
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were being strongly advocated by reactionary French jurists who were enemies 
of national sovereignty (Norvelle, Sel, and others) for the purpose of legalizing 
the intervention of the Anglo-French bosses of the League of Nations in the 
internal life of the state. This idea, which was seized upon in recent years by 
American imperialists, has received practical application in the attempts of 
American diplomacy to achieve, with the aid of a majority in the United Nations 
obedient to it, diplomatic intervention in the people’s democracies for the defense 
of counterrevolutionary conspirators who have been unmasked and condemned 
by the peoples of those countries (the false ¢harges directed against Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania in the violation of the rights of man). As an example 
of the practical application of this idea, Jesssup, himself, points to the notorious 
American plan of international control over atomic energy (p. 19), granting to 
an international agency on atomic energy jurisdiction in the internal affairs of 
members of the U.N. 

As for the voncept of community interest, under the plausible cover of collective 
reaction of the community of nations to international law violations there is 
concealed an attempt to legalize the intervention of big imperialist powers, the 
United States of America first of all, through the instrumentality of international 
agencies obedient to them, in the foreign affairs of individual states, intervention 
which goes far beyond the limits of settling conflicts that break out between 
states. Thus, by application of this concept Jessup proposes to replace individual 
recognition with collective recognition (p. 12), which would actually Mean mak- 
ing the recognition of any newly created state or government dependent on the 
Anglo-American majority in the U. N. The stubborn opposition of the United 
States Government and its satellites to admitting representatives of the Chinese 
People’s Republic to the U. N., is a graphic illustration of the concept of com- 
munity interest advanced by Jessup. 

Armed with these two hypotheses, Jessup undertakes to attack the most funda- 
mental principles of international law: the principle of state sovereignty, the 
principle of equal rights of states, and the principle of nonintervention in the 
internal affairs of the state. “In the adoption of two hypotheses upon which this 
work is based is the questioning of the archfiction international law—absolute 
state sovereignty. The development of the organization of the international 
community suggests the utlimate possibility of substituting some kind of joint 
sovereignty, the supremacy of the common will for the old single state sover- 
eignty” (p. 183). It is easy to understand that under the common will Jessup, 
like other cosmopolitan troubadors of imperialism, has in mind decisions im- 
posed by the American imperialists upon the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations with the aid of the mechanical vote of the American 
satellites. As one of the examples of the supremacy of the common will, Jessup 
points to that same notorious American plan of international control over atomic 
energy (p. 13), the substance of which is too well known for it to be necessary 
to make special reference to it. 

However, Jessup is willing in the near future to maintain the concept of 
sovereignty in the sense of “exclusive new jurisdiction in certain domains, just 
as in the constitutional system of the United States the 48 States are considered 
sovereign” (p. 41). The comparison of state sovereignty to the competency of 
of a member of a federation or even an autonomous province is not at all new in 
modern bourgeois juridical literature, which bears the stamp of extreme reac- 
tion. However, the comparison advanced by Jessup sheds light on the secret 
me?ning of all his considerations which consists in converting sovereign states 
into separate states of the American world empire. 

Jessup is also bitterly opposed to the principle of the equal rights of states 
which, according to his words, “is one of a number of principles which require 
revaluation.” “With the development of international organizations even in the 
still relatively primitive form which the Uniter Nations takes,” he continues, 
“there is a possibility that the function of equality as a legal and political 
principle may be fulfilled by a doctrine of community interest” (p. 31). Accord- 
ing to Jessup’s conviction, the idea of equality may be maintained only in the 
sense of equal protection of the law of states by international agencies, but 
“real capacity for rights would still differ with factual criteria” (p. 31). In 
other words, the equality of rights of states in the sense that Jessup gives it 
must mean the equal subordination to the common will that proceeds from the 
bowels of Wall Street and is reflected in the decisions of international agencies. 
With equal protection of the law of this kind it is really possible to obliterate the 
border between sovereign states and the individual States of the United States 
of America. 
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In this connection, Jessup even proposes to put sovereign states on the same 
level as individuals. “It is not impossible,” he observes, “to accord equal pro- 
tection of the law to states and to individuals when these two different subjects 
of international law appear before an international forum”; in this case “equality 
before the law may be insisted upon with respect to both states and individuals” 
(p. 32-33). The equalization of states and individuals proposed by Jessup as 
subjects of international law is designed for the purpose of kindling antipatriotic 
sentiments, encouraging action directed toward the weakening and disintegra- 
tion of state ties, and once more proves that the basic idea of his entire cosmo- 
politan theory is to destroy the national statehood of peoples for purposes of 
their more convenient subordination to the world rule of American imperialism. 

It is not surprising that such an obstacle to progress as the principles of 
sovereignty and equal rights of states is also conceived by Jessup in the principle 
of nonintervention in the internal affairs of a state, a principle which is logically 
derived from the two principles indicated. “It may be suggested,” Jessup states, 
“that it would be more conformable both to the realities and to the desiderata 
of the international community if, instead of emphasizing that each state is 
independent of every other, it were frankly asserted that each state is dependent 
on all other states, linked together in the society of nations or in a world govern- 
ment.” “The same thought is conveyed by the acceptance of the hypothesis of 
community interest” (p. 37). In a subsequent exposition, Jessup develops this 
hypothesis in the sense that “the acceptance of the hypothesis of community in- 
terest contemplates the admission of the right of the organized international 
community to intervene in the general interest” (p. 174). 

The leitmotiv of all these considerations of Jessup, the crowning of all 
his hypotheses and concepts, of all his refined pseudo-scientific argumentation, 
is the hackneyed cosmopolitan idea of the necessity for replacing the existing 
international community of independent states with a world government. Jes- 
sup hypocritically motivates such a necessity in the interests of maintaining 
peace and eliminating the use of force in international relations. He states, 
“Until the world achieves some form of international government in which 
a collective will takes precedence over the individual will of the sovereign 
state, the ultimate function of law, which is the elimination of force for the 
solution of human conflicts, will not be fulfilled” (pp. 2, 40, and elsewhere) 
By way of binding persuasion, Jessup holds out the threat of the atomic bomb, 
like his colleagues from the Department of State. He writes that progress 
in the development of international law, which he considers as a rejection of 
state sovereignty in favor of a “world government must be made if all civili- 
zation is not to go the way of Hiroshima and Nagasaki” (p. 14). 

All these arguments are just as trite as the idea itself for whose justification 
they are advanced. However, Jessup’s book is curious in that in his zeal Jessup 
goes somewhat further than a number of his colleagues in trying to endow the 
predatory designs of American imperialists with the character of some kind 
of completed juridicial system; in his considerations on world government he 
strives to justify not only the tendencies of American imperialism toward world 
hegemony but also its tendencies toward forcible suppression of any kind of resis- 
tance to this hegemony on the part of peoples, the suppression of all democratic 
and liberation movements. “As organized societies gain in stability,’’ Jessup 
writes in connection with the world system advocated by him, “the suppres- 
sion of forcible changes in government becomes a normal and natural task 
of the community” (p. 184). “The international community should be based 
on the principle of mutual assistance to suppress internal disturbances of the 
magnitude of revolution or civil war” (p. 185). 

Thus, the world government must perform the rule of a world policeman. 
Considering it necessary to place some kind of juridical basis under these 
police functions, Jessup states that in the future world system revolution and 
civil War must be equivalent to aggression, must be declared outlawed, and must 
be considered as international crime. He adds, “The establishment of world 
government assumes the creation of governmental organs and processes ade- 
quate to remedy wrongs and to provide justice for all people. The law of 
a world state would therefore deny the right of revolution’ ” (p. 185). 

Being the wildest perpetrators of imperialist aggression and banditry in 
modern times the American imperialists, in the person of their officials, diplo- 
mats, and jurists, strive in every way to represent this aggression and banditry 
as the maintenance of peace, and to represent as aggression the peoples’ strug- 
gle to throw off the imperialist yoke. For example, it is a known fact that 
in striving to convert the United Nations into a tool for the suppression of 
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democratic forces in the individual countries, the diplomacy of American im- 
perialism has invented the absurd and nonsensical concept of internal aggres- 
sion. It is also a known fact that in conducting bloody intervention in Korea 
under the flag of the United Nations the American imperialists and their satel- 
lites have declared the struggle for liberation on the part of the Korean 
people to be aggression. In such an insolent falsification of the fundamental 
concepts of international law we also have the basic purpose of those cosmo- 
politan theories of international law which are adopted for the purpose of 
arming American impartialist diplomacy. By justifying the necessity for 
creating a world government in the interests of the maintenance of peace and 
the elimination of the use of force Jessup has in mind the forcible suppres- 
sion of all national movements. This must include the principal function of 
the American new order in the framework of which the vindication of their 
basic rights on the part of nations must be classified as crime. 

Jessup writes further, “the world government will enact law and will take 
steps to suppress armed rebellion against its authority” (p. 185). “The interna- 
tional community would have to take cognizance of and remedy situations within 
states which are provocative of rebellion. It would have to be prepared, as the 
Federal Government of the United States is prepared, to render armed assistance 
to any of its members whose local forces are inadequate to preserve domestic 
peace and tranquility” (p. 186). As we see it, Jessup advises the future world 
government to follow American examples in Carrying out its police functions. 
The American imperialists have really acquired considerable experience in the 
matter of terrorizing popular movements. It suffices to recall the “bloody 
Thursday” of July 28, 1932, when American troops under the command of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur initiated military action against a peaceful and unarmed 
crowd of unemployed war veterans who had made a hunger march on Wash- 
ington. At the present time the United States Government is endeavoring to 
transfer this experience to the international arena and incidentally is even using 
the services of one and the same person in the role of chief promoter of these 
bloody feats. Under the command of this same MacArthur American flyers are 
bombing hospitals and peaceful habitations in Korea and are shooting Korean 
women, old people, and children. 

In setting up the American way of life as the example for a world government 
Jessup is distressed over the fact that “the United Nations, in the form in which 
it is now organized, is not capable of performing such a role.” 

Thus, the world government must preserve peace in the same manner in which 
the American government with the aid of General MacArthur was preserving 
peace in Washington 1932 and is preserving peace in Korea at the present time. 
Jessup is trying to dispel any doubt as to the fact that the world Government will 
successfully perform this mission. But on what does he base a decisive guaranty 
that it will be able to suppress insurrection on the part of peoples against the 
American world order? Jessup sees such a guaranty in nothing other than the 
atomic bomb. He writes, “The international police force is envisaged as swoop- 
ing down on the people who have resorted to arms in defiance of world govern- 
ment and with one or two shattering blasts eliminating the evildoers and all 
their works” (pp. 190-191). He even challenges the possible objection that there 
would be no need for such military operations, and in this connection he does not 
conceal the fact that he does not rely with full confidence even on the personnel 
of the international forces (some officer may not justify confidence and lead 
behind him military contingents over to the revolutionary party); Jessup con- 
siders as absolutely reliable only that atomic bomb to which he appealed for 
salvation in the world government. But the inconsistency of this Pharisaiec argu- 
ment does not bother him. On the other hand, he is concerned with the following 
practical question, for example: “Assuming that the territory of the rebels has 
been seared and devastated and their whole organization of local government and 
supply utterly crushed, is the world government to set up a cordon around the 
area and allow it slowly to fester away, or will occupation forces then move in 
to restore normal life to the area?’ (p. 191). Jessup does not answer this ques- 
tion, but the very act of raising such a question characterizes the predatory nature 
of his cosmopolitan nonsense no less eloquently than an answer would do. 

We have before us the book of a jurist and internationalist who oceupies a 
prominent post in the Department of State. It is devoted to the basic problems 
of international law and consequently represents, as it were, the scientific credo 
of its author. Therefore, to a certain extent, we may judge from it the per- 
sonality of the entire contemporary American science of international law. 
Behind the outward attributes of an ostensibly scientific nature, behind all those 
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hypotheses, concepts, and doctrines, we recognize a program of monstrous coer- 
cion over peoples, a program of imperialist bandits which corresponds to the 
bloody atrocities of the American imperialists which are now being committed 
before our eyes, a program which is deeply hostile to the vital aspirations and 
interests of all humanity. 


Prof. D. B. Levin. 


Excerpts From TAss DISPATCHES 


Apri 22, 1951.—At the meeting on April 21, however, Dr. Jessup, the United 
States representative, continued obstinately to defend the draft of the three 
western delegations of April 17. With particular vehemence Dr. Jessup ob- 
jected to the proposal of the Soviet delegation for discussion of the question of a 
reduction of the armaments and the armed forces of the four powers. 

May 26, 1951.—The representative of the United States, Dr. Jessup, spoke on 
the same lines as Mr. Davies. By slander against the peace-loving policy of the 
Soviet Union borrowed from the filthy sources of anti-Soviet propaganda he 
attempted to justify the aggressive policy of the Western Powers, one of the clear- 
est manifestations of which is the establishment of the North Atlantic grouping 
of States and the United States military bases aimed against the Soviet Union 
and the people’s democracies. 

May 30, 1951.—Dr. Jessup spoke next. He could not say anything on the sub- 
stance of the arguments put forward by the U. 8S. 8S. R. representative in defense 
of the stand of the Soviet delegation. Powerless to refute these arguments and 
losing self-control, the United States representative came out with slanderous 
outbursts against the policy of the U. 8.8. R. Dr. Jessup repeated again all the 
lies which the imperialist rulers of the United States are spreading to justify 
their aggressive policy and to present it as a “defensive” one. He stated 
cynically that the United States intended to continue pursuing this so-called 
defensive but in reality aggressive policy, thereby exposing once again the 
real reason of the refusal of the three powers to examine the questions concerning 
the Atlantic Pact and United States military bases. 


Excerpts From L’HuMANITE 


May 7, 1951.—Speaking of cynicism, it’s Mr. Jessup who gave a demonstration 
of it on Saturday when he averred quite crudely that his Government—like those 
of London and Paris—intended to pursue the armaments race and intensive 
preparations for war. The American delegate clearly recognized Washington's 
will for war in using a commentary published by L’Humanité on Saturday, 
and in becoming indignant that we had written that the Soviet text gives no 
ambiguity and requires the taking of concrete measures for the reduction of the 
armaments and armed forces of the Big Four—what the three do not want to do. 


GROSS OBSTRUCTION OF JESSUP AND P’RODI TO PREVENT THE DEPUTIES FROM REACHING 
THEIR GOAL 


May 30, 1951.—The sixty-third meeting of the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers’ Deputies was marked by two stormy diatribes from the “American” 
delegates, Messrs. Jessup and Parodi. 

The violence and incongruity of these interventions shows how much it cost 
the delegates of the imperialistic nations to have been unmasked by their re- 
fusal to see the Atlantic Pact inscribed on the agenda of the Big Four. But 
this warlike attitude is not without its grave aspect, since observers agree in 
thinking that the western powers would look for an issue to create an impasse, 
in which they have placed themselves, in provoking an exchange of notes with 
Moscow. 


Excerpts From Cre Corre 


Maren 5, 1951.—Mr. Jessup this morning left New York by air after a final 
interview with President Truman. 

The head of the United States delegation will arrive in the course of the after- 
noon in Paris. His first concern wil! be to brief his British and French subordi- 
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nates, Messrs. Davies and Parodi, on all the latest wishes of the head of the 
Government of the United States. 

Before meeting Mr. Gromyko, the western delegates will hold in effect a sepa- 
rate meeting to determine in a definitive manner their common attitude. 

This attitude, if one judges it by the declarations of the spokesmen of the State 
Department and the commentaries which have preceded the departure of Mr. 
Jessup, will be far from being conciliatory. 

Marcu 9, 1951.—Led by Mr. Jessup (U.S. A.), who is a veritable “boss” of the 
American, British, and French delegations, the western powers so far have refused 
energetically to include in the agenda the problem of the demilitarization of 
Germany and of the reduction of the armed forces of the Big Four proposed by 
the Soviet Union. 

The United States, Great Britain, and France, which are now rearming Ger- 
many and which, in promulgating a revision of the occupation statute, have just 
given Germany “equality of rights” with respect to war preparation, don’t seem to 
want to retreat from their positions in the discussions of the Palais Rose. 

Marcu 30, 1951.—What will be the attitude of Mr. Jessup and company? Will 
they accept the draft presented by Mr. Gromyko? To judge from the angry 
reactions from certain Parisian newspapers, like Franc-Tireur, it is evident that 
the western delegates are in full disarray and wouldn’t know what saint to invoke 
in order to make the conference fail. Will Mr. Jessup, who again this morning 
met his two helpers (Messrs. Davies and Parodi), rebuff brutally the Soviet text 
or will he cover it with a deluge of objections destined to sidetrack it? 

Apri 11, 1151.—The sterile intransigence, the obstinate refusals put up since 
March 5 against the renewed efforts of Mr. Gromyko to permit an agreement on 
the agenda, have resulted in enlightening public opinion of the true intentions 
of each delegation. 

The innumerable popular messages in favor of the demilitarization of Germany 
and of the reduction of the armed forces of the four great powers, which have 
arrived, and continue to flow into the Palais Rose, are to us condemnations of 
the western attitude. 

And Mr. Jessup himself, whatever may be his virtuosity in distorting the 
meaning of the facts, cannot entirely neglect the unequivocal expression of public 
sentiment. 


[State Department Press Release No. 615, June 9, 1950] 


ApDpDRESS BY Hon. Putte C. Jessup, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, AT THE COMMENCE 
MENT PXERCISES, HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, N. Y., SUNDAY, JUNE 11, 1950 


Those of you who are graduating today should look out upon the world with 
satisfaction. I do not say with complacénce, I say with satisfaction. There is a 
vast difference between the two attitudes. The complacent man is either ig- 
norant, smug, or indifferent. Satisfaction stems from knowledge, humility, and 
interest. 

As a student in Hamilton College you have acquired knowledge. A part of that 
knowledge is the realization that vou do not know it all. If that were not true 
you would be, in the words of Peregrine Pickle, a “mere index-hunter who holds 
the eel of science by the tail.” I am confident you have progressed beyond that 
point, if indeed you ever rested there momentarily. The education you have 
received at Hamilton could not lead you to that mechanistic concept of knowledge 
which Thomas Reed Powell has described as the point at which “counters do not 
think and thinkers do not count.” 

If then you have acquired knowledge and that part of knowledge which en- 
visages the far horizon and knows its Own limitations, you are bound to be 
humble. Humility is a Lincolnesque quality more to be treasured than gold, far 
more to be valued than brass which is sometimes thought to be the stamp of 
youth. 

But knowledge and humility born of knowledge is not enough. If the doors of 
learning have been opened to you even so much as a crack you must have in- 
terest—interest in the vista still only dimly seen. That interest will increase 
aus the door is pushed—by your own efforts—still more widely open. 

Not all that vou see will be pleasant. The satisfaction of which I speak is not 
the divine privilege which can look upon a newly created world and find that it 
is good. Our human satisfaction today, as in the time of the pioneers, comes 
from the sight of the forest to be felled, the land to be tilled. These are the 
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symbols of challenging difficulties to be overcome. We are a people who have 
not lost satisfaction in facing a challenge. That challenge confronts you in what- 
ever activity you pursue: in medicine or other fields of science; in human rela- 
tions; in education, religion, politics, or statecraft. 

Of the challenge in the last of these fields, and particularly of international 
statecraft, I want to speak. There is no more fitting academic forum in America 
for such a topic because this is the college of Elihu Root. He pushed the doors 
of knowledge wide open and never lost his humility. His interests were catholic 
and unflagging. Above all he had that rare quality to which few of us can 
aspire, wisdom. He developed also the skill of negotiation which embraces 
advocacy, conciliation, and infinite patience. 

Negotiation is an old as human society. The goal toward which we strive is 
the place where the processes of negotiation eventually prevail and the drums 
of war are silenced by the triumphant symphony of peace. That is the goal of 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

We cannot reach that goal through war. So-called peace treaties which tradi- 
tionally terminate wars indeed mark the cessation of conflicts. But they merely 
set the stage for the continuing process of negotiation by which necessary changes 
in international relationships are peacefully accomplished. International nego- 
tiation is no secret process. Like business negotiation, like discussions between 
student bodies and faculties, like the process of adjustment between labor and 
management, it is the means by which reasonable persons seek adjustments be- 
tween conflicting or apparently conflicting interests. International negotiation 
is a process and means, not an end in itself. To be successful, it must take place 
in a situation where nations, for whatever reason, are willing to reconcile their 
interests with each other. The basic difficulty which we should keep in mind 
in discussing the role of negotiation is the difficulty of creating a situation 
wherein nations are willing to reconcile and adjust their interests. 

The United States believes that the elimination of international conflict and 
tension is good in itself, but only under certain conditions. If two parties are in 
conflict, you can eliminate the conflict by eliminating one of the parties, through 
subjection or destruction. That is not our purpose. It is as true today as when 
Secretary of State Root stated it a quarter of a century ago that “We wish for 
no victories but those of peace; for no territory except our own; for no sover- 
eignty except the sovereignty over ourselves.” 

The process of international negotiation requires consessions but not con- 
cessions at the expense of principles or of the rights of others. Appeasement is 
again a distortion of negotiation and creates instead of allaying tension. 

There is unfortunately abroad in the world today a philosophy which sees no 
evil in tension. That philosophy, put into practice on a national scale, is the 
natural and inevitable result of a disregard of what the Charter of the United 
Nations calls “faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person.” The system of the Soviet police state, like that of the similar 
Nazi regime, sees no value in the individual. From this point they move with 
some logic and no humanity to the denial of the concept of the equality of states 
which is one of the principles on which the United Nations is based. The police 
state system cannot confine its theory of brutal suppression within its own fron- 
tiers. This is indeed the absolute power which corrupts absolutely. In inter- 
national relations it results in the practice which we witness constantly of deny- 
ing the right of smaller states to assert or even to formulate their own policies. 
Some smaller states have unhappily been forcibly sucked into the Soviet orbit 
and are compelled as satellites to revolve around the Soviet Union. That is 
why a Bulgarian ean be tried for treason, not to Bulgaria but to the Soviet Union. 
That is why Yugoslavia is itself considered traitorous—again to the Soviet 
Union. 

The process of negotiations between a government which, like ours, believes in 
freedom, and a government like that of the Soviet Union which does not, is 
obviously difficult. We have different sets of values and different objectives. It 
is difficult, but it is not impossible. There have been situations in which we 
have negotiated with the Soviet Union, and we are prepared to do so again. Par- 
ticularly we are always ready to carry on that form of multipartite negotiation 
which is the essence of the United Nations system. The difficulty which for the 
time being blocks that channel of negotiation is the refusal of the Soviet Union 
to participate in the various organs, commissions, and committees of the United 
Nations because they are unwilling to have the majority decide how the question 
of Chinese representation should be settled. 
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I should like to discuss by way of eXample one question which is of prime im- 
portance and on which the Soviet Union now refuses to negotiate in the United 
Nations though called upon by the General Assembly to do so. The question is 
that of the international control of atomic weapons. 

Immediately after the revelation to the world of the discovery of the atomic 
bomb in August 1945, the United States voluntarily took steps to insure that the 
development of atomic energy would be placed under international control and 
that atomic energy would be used only for peaceful purposes. Let me trace 
briefly the intricate pattern of negotiations which ensued It will illustrate that 
our efforts in this field have been vigorous and continuous. It will also illustrate 
that mere efforts at negotiation are not enough unless the willingness to reach 
agreement is mutual. 

The first step was a meeting between the President and the Prime Ministers 
of the United Kingdom and Canada in November 1945. The three agreed upon 
a declaration calling for international action under the United Nations. 

A month later, in December 1945, the Secretary of State met in Moscow with 
the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom and Soviet Union and agreed to 
sponsor a resolution in the United Nations setting up an international Atomic 
Energy Commission. This resolution was unanimously approved by the General 
Assembly at its jirst session in 1946, and a Commission was established within the 
United Nations. 

This Commission and its committees held over 200 meetings extending over a 
period of almost 2 years. After thorough study, a majority of the members of 
the Commission evolved the basic outlines of an effective international control 
system ior atomic energy. Only the Soviet Union and its satellites disagreed 
with the majority findings. They proposed a completely different plan which the 
majority found not to be a plan for effective control. In 1948, the Commission 
finally reported the deadlock which had developed to the Security Council. 

The deadlock in the Commission was paralleled in the Council. The Council 
was barred from approving the Commission’s majority plan by the Soviet veto. 

The reports of the Commission were then considered by the General Assembly, 
and 40 member governments voted to approve the Commission's proposals. Only 
the Soviet bloc voted against them. The Assembly called on the Commission to 
resume its work. It also called on the permanent members of the Commission— 
the permanent members of the Security Council plus Canada—to consult to- 
gether to determine if a basis for agreement existed. The Soviet representative 
opposed this proposal. He stated that there was no basis for consultation, and 
that such discussions were unnecessary, 

After the Assembly session, the Commission did start meeting again. But it 
found itself still confronted by the impasse created by the Soviet Union’s un- 
willingness to negotiate on the basis of a plan which would provide adequate 
safeguards. After long deliberation the Commission concluded that no useful 
purpose was being served by continuing discussion until such time as the per- 
manent members found a basis for agreement. 

List fall, in New York, after several consultations among the permanent 
members had resulted in no progress, the General Assembly considered further 
the work of the Atomic Energy Commission. The Assembly reaffirmed its sup- 
port for the United Nations plan. The Assembly again called for consultations 
among the permanent members and requested them to explore all avenues which 
might lead to ngreement. These consultations were begun. They were sus- 
pended in January of this year as a result of the Soviet walk-out. 

The plan evolved by the majority of the members of the United Nations in- 
volves the concept of an international agency which would manage all atomic 
activities on behalf of the signatory nations. This plan was based on proposals 
submitted by the United States in 1946. We are justly proud of these proposals. 
We offered, in e'fect, to turn over our atomic resources and capacity to an inter- 
national authority so that these resources could benefit all mankind, and so that 
the world would not live under the threat of an atomic war. Our original pro- 
posals were moditied and elaborated in negotiations although their essential ob- 
jectives were retained. The plan finally worked out was not an “American 
plan,” but one formulated and approved by the overwhelming majority of the 
United Nations. It is a United Nations plan. 

The international agency to be established under this scheme would— 

(a) Own all uranium and thorium, the basic source materials, from the 
moment they are mined until they are finally consumed as nuclear fuel. 

(b) Own. manage, and operate all facilities using or producing dangerous 
quantities of nuclear fuel—such as Oak Ridge and Hanford. 
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(c) License all nondangerous facilities and activities operated nationally. 

(d) Carry on research. 

(e) Exercise thorough-going rights of inspection and survey in order 
to locate new ore sources and to detect or prevent clandestine activities. 
Military reservations would not be exempted from inspection. 

The agency would be a servant of the signatories. The principles governing 
the agency’s policies in the production and stockpiling of production facilities 
would be spelled out in the agency’s charter. The treaty would also provide for 
the prohibition of the manufacture, possession and use of atomic weapons. And 
it would make that prohibition effective by the control system it established. 
The treaty would provide for the disposal of existing stocks, would prescribe the 
stages whereby controls would go into effect, define violations, and provide ef- 
fective enforcement measures. 

Now let us examine briefly the plan which the Soviet Union has proposed. The 
Soviets reject the concept of a strong international authority, Atomic opera- 
tions would continue mainly on a national basis. Their proposals provide that— 

(a) Atomic weapons would be ‘“‘prohibited” by a paper convention. 

(b) An International Control Commission would be established but its 
powers would be limited to making recommendations to governments and 
to the Security Council, where the veto would apply. Any one of the per- 
manent members of the Council could thus prevent action. 

(c) Nations would continue to own materials and own, operate and 
manage all dangerous atomic energy facilities. 

(d) Atomic plants would be subject to some kind of “periodic” inspection. 
But the Soviet Union has not been clear as to how this inspection would 
work. The Control Commission would have “access” to facilities and “ac- 
quaintance” with production operations, but inspections would be “periodic” 
and “normally inspectors will visit only declared plants.” 

The basic issue between the U. N. plan and the Soviet plan is that of effective 
versus ineffective control, of real control versus a pretense of control. The 
U. N. plan recognizes that the nature of atomic energy production dictates the 
need for close control at all stages of development. From the time it leaves the 
mine until it reaches the end product, the production of atomic energy is a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: it can be turned to beneficial or destructive uses. It can 
transform itself from Dr. Jekyll to Mr. Hyde at any moment and at any 
stage. 

No half-way measures—such as “Monday and Thursday” inspections, or 
“periodic” inspections—would offer assurance against the diversion of nuclear 
fuel from peacetime to military use. Our Federal or any State Government 
would never be satisfied with a system for inspecting banks or meat-packing 
plants which was based on the notion that the institution to be inspected should 
be warned in advance when the inspectors would arrive. Can we as a Nation 
accept such a notion where our very national existence may be involved? 

The Soviet control convention is so devoid of effective safeguards that all 
that remains in effect is a convention on prohibition—a paper convention on 
prohibition. Such a convention is no better than the good faith of its signa- 
tories. This we must realize, as a result of bitter experience, is not good 
enough. It is indeed worse than no plan at all. It might deceive some with its 
illusery security, but it would not in fact provide the substance of security. It 
might bring atomic disarmament in the west. But the west would have no 
assurances as to the atomic disarmament actually carried out in the Soviet 
world, behind the iron curtain. 

The difference between the U. N. and the Soviet plans reflects a fundamental 
cleavage between the aims of the majority and the minority. Representatives 
of Canada, China, France, the United Kingdom and the United States reported as 
follows to the General Assembly in 1949: “All the sponsoring powers other 
than the U. 8S. S. R. put world security first and are prepared to accept inno- 
vations in traditional concept of international cooperation, national sovereignty 
and economic organization where these are necessary for security. The Gov- 
ernment of the U. 8S. S. R. puts its sovereignty first and is unwilling to accept 
measures which may impinge upon or interfere with its rigid exercise of un- 
impeded state sovereignty.” 

The willingness to accept some restrictions on sovereignty is one of the great 
and hopeful attitudes in the world today. The Schuman proposal with respect 
to the European coal and steel industries is the most recent example of this 
progressive spirit. 
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The behavior of the Soviets in the atomic energy negotiations shows these 
features: 

1. Distrust of the proposals of other nations. 

2. An effort to get concessions from other nations without yielding anything 
themselves. 

8. Bitter denunciation of the opposition, and vicious propaganda attempts to 
sow discord and arouse suspicion. 

4. Finally, steady freezing of Soviet opposition, as though their own propa- 
ganda had a certain self-propagating quality. 

This last feature is most disturbing. Yet the Soviet system seems to have 
this effect. Public statements from the Kremlin set the tone and give the cue 
to many organizations and publications throughout the world which, in some 
form or other, repeat the Kremlin’s ideas. These are then reported back as the 
sentiment of the peoples of the world. These reinforcing echoes of their own 
voices apparently solidify the original views of the Kremlin. It is as through, 
in the words of Mr. X, in his now famous article in foreign affairs: 

“It is an undeniable privilege of every man to prove himself right in the thesis 
that the world is his enemy; for if he reiterates it frequently enough and makes 
it the background of his conduct he is bound eventually to be right.” 

It seems that there could be no clearer statement of what is happening in the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations. At the start of the nego- 
tiations, either from motives having to do with their internal situation, or from 
suspicion of the motives of others, the Soviet representatives took the position 
that the majority plan was a hostile gesture. Failing to make an objective study 
of the elements essential to any real control, and with no informed body of public 
opinion which could cause them to reconsider their original position, the Krem- 
lin has seemed .to become increasingly committed to a course which is as dan- 
gerous to the Soviet Union as it is to the rest of the world. 

The appropriate forum for atomic energy negotiations as approved by the 
last General Assembly is the forum of the six permanent members of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. The United States stands ready at all 
times to take purt in the consultations in that forum whenever the Soviet Union 
chooses to return to it. 

We believe the United Nations plan is an effective plan. It has our support. 
But as the President said last February, “It has our support not because of its 
form or its words but because we believe it would achieve effective control. The 
stakes are too large to let us, or any nation, stand on pride of authorship. We 
ask only for a plan that provides an effective, workable system—anything less 
would be a sham agreement. Anything less would increase, not decrease, the 
dangers of the use of atomic energy for destructive purposes. We shall continue 
to examine every avenue, every possibility of reaching real agreement for effec- 
tive control. But we will not rely merely on a paper convention “prohibiting” 
the use of the atomic bomb. We must not only prohibit the use of the bomb; we 
must establish a system which will make that prohibition effective. That is the 
crucial difference between the U. N. and Soviet plans. It is the difference be- 
tween eliminating or continuing to live under the threat of atomic war. 

These negotiations illustrate the difficulty of peaceful adjustments with the 
Soviet Union. It would be dishonest to deny that the attitude and action of the 
Soviet_Union creates a threat to the peace of the world. Their actions do helie 
their peaceful protestations. They are devoting a huge proportion of their re- 
sources to military purposes. There is nothing in their history to indicate that 
this great military machine of theirs is dedicated to the cause of peace and free- 
dom. There is abundant evidence to the contrary. There is nothing in their 
political literature or philosophy to indicate that they respect weakness even 
though it were weakness inspired by benevolence and good will. Neither we 
nor other nations who share our view of life and dedication to freedom are 
willing to place ourselves at the mercy of the Soviet Union. The fate of the Bal- 
tic States, of a Czechoslovakia, of a Hungary, or a Poland is not one which we 
crave for ourselves or our children. 

In the face of such an aggressive imperialist system as that of the Soviet 
Union, there is a prerequisite to negotiation. That prerequisite is strength. It 
must be a strength sufficient to be apparent to the rulers in the Kremlin. It must 
be sufficient and sufficiently long maintained to convince those rulers that their 
policies, their will cannot be imposed. It must be an economic strength which 
continues to demonstrate the fallacy of their Marxian concept that capitalism 
contains the seeds of its own decay. It must be a military strength which 
negates the possibility of a repetition of the tragic histories of armed subjection. 
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It must be a spiritual strength which not only stands firm but which marches 
confidently forward to greater and greater well being for the common man 
and woman in every part of the world. On the basis of such strength in the 
free world the Kremlin may decide that it too has an interest in avoiding con- 
flict and reducing tensions. Then negotiations may lead to their rightful goal. 

The challenge which confronts you who are graduating today is the opportunity 
to share in building and perpetuating that strength to the end that freedom may 
endure and peace be secure. Your path may lead you to make your contribution 
in any one of the many ranges of human activity. I hope that many of you 
will feel the call to enter the public service of your country. The material 
rewards of such service may be few. It may often seem a thankless task, but it 
has its own rewards, 

Whatever the road which you travel in meeting this challenge, I beg of you 
to cultivate the virtue of steadfast and confident patience. Be confident that you 
will be able to make your contribution to the attainment of the goal which we 
shall surely reach. In so doing, take your inspiration from still another state- 
ment of Elihu Root who said: 

“I think it makes but little difference whether a man gives his life and his 
service to laying the foundation and building up the structure, or whether he 
is the man that floats a flag on the battlements and cries ‘victory’.” 


[State Department Press Release No. 30, January 15, 1951] 


Excerpts FroM THE ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE PuHILiIe C. Jessup, BEFORE 
REPRESENTATIVES OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS MEETING IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE AUDITORIUM, MONDAY, JANUARY 15, 1951. 


GLOBAL STRATEGY 


The strategy of peace has to be global just as much as our military strategy 
in World War II was global. During the war we were trying to establish the 
conditions of a permanent peace. We and our allies were involved in various 
types of common operations, military and other, in Europe, throughout the 
Pacific area, in the Middle East and Asia, in Africa, in Latin America and 
in the Atlantic. It is equally true today that, as we continue in our effort to 
establish peace, we cannot be indifferent to what goes on in any part of 
the world. The international Communist movement directed from the Kremlin 
is trying to undermine the free world in every sector. It encourages violence 
and aggression although it uses its satellites to do the fighting and dying for it. 
We naturally have both a practical and a moral interest.in the independence, 
prosperity, and welfare of all countries and all peoples seeking freedom and 
peace. 

It is the objective of our global strategy to prevent war if we can. If the 
Soviet Union insists on plunging the peoples of the world, including the peoples 
of the U. S. S. R., into war, the result of our global strategy will be that we 
and other free peoples will win. If the Soviet Union is convinced of the fact 
of our combined strength and united determination, it may be deterred from 
starting a war. 

Nevertheless, we must realize that the international Communist movement 
likes to have a continuing state of tension in the world. Since they are able 
to create tensions by subversion and aggression, we have got to make up our 
minds that we must face a long period of tension. During that long period we 
must remain strong. This will involve big sacrifices and continued effort. 
Those sacrifices and efforts will be far less than those required by war itself 
and we must endure them. 

Since the imperialist Communist movement is centrally controlled by the 
Kremlin and is worldwide in its activities, we, too, must maintain a solid front 
in the United Nations and act internationally. Unlike the Kremlin, we do not 
operate a slave system and we must, therefore, understand the varying points 
of view among the free nations in order to maintain a system of international 
cooperation. 

It is part of our global strategy to hold fast to our ideals and moral principles 
which give us a distinct superiority over the Kremlin. We are demonstrating 
all through the world that free societies offer a better way of life and more 
strength than can exist under the slave system. We can be strong and at the 
Same time preserve the rights of the individual and the independence of the 
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countries united in support of the principles of the United Nations. Those 
principles require the use of the procedures of peaceful settlement and we are 
always ready to use them as we have repeatedly demonstrated. 


[State Department Press Release No, 256, March 20, 1950) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE PHuiPp C, JessuP, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, BEFORE A 
SUBCOMMITYIEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE MarcH 20, 1950 


Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the opportunity that your committee has 
given me to appear before you in connection with the charges and insinuations 
which have been made against me by Senator McCarthy. On March 8 Senator 
McCarthy made the following statement to this committee which I quote from 
pages 71 and 72 of the record: 

“Although I shall discuss the unusual affinity of Mr. Philip C. Jessup of the 
State Department for Communist causes later in this inquiry, Ll think it pertinent 
to note that this gentleman now formulating top-flight policy in the Far East 
affecting half the civilized world was also a sponsor of the American-Russian 
Institute.” 

No one can be loyal to Ccomimunism and also loyal to the United States. This 
attack on me by Senator McCarthy is obviously intended to give the impression 
that I am disloyal to the United States. When Senator McCarthy made that 
statement, I was in Pakistan completing an official mission throughout the 
countries of Asia. This mission was carried out as part of the effort this country 
is making to strengthen the free and democratic forces in Asia and the capacity 
of free Asia to resist subversive or antidemocratic forces. 

During the course of this mission it was my duty to speak on behalf of the 
Government of the United States to the chiefs of state, prime ministers, foreigu 
ministers, and other high officials of almost all of the countries of that area. In 
the course of that mission I also made various public statements in an attempt 
to make clear to the peoples of the East that the solution of their problems does 
not lie in the false hopes dangled before them by the agents of Communist greed 
and imperialism. 

For example, at New Delhi on February 238, 1950, I issued this statement to the 
press : 

“Since the end of the Second World War, history has recorded the extension 
of a new imperialism that has brought more than a dozen countries under the 
domination of a single expanding power. The device used by this expanding 
power in extending its imperialism is to hold out the glittering promises of com- 
munism as a beacon light for the rescue of peoples who are suffering from eco- 
nomic underdevelopment or who are trying to remove the shackles of the old 
traditional kinds of colonialism. However, where communism gains control, it 
becomes immediately apparent that the peoples are not allowed to determine 
their own future, but must conform to a single policy laid down in Moscow.” 

“* * * Communism is hostile to what the Asian people want to do and what 
we want to holp them to do—which is to develop the stability of their new coun- 
tries and to develop their resources and their technical skills so that they are 
not subject to penetration, either through ignorance or distress or because they 
succumb to the false promises of the Communists.” 

If Senator McCarthy’s innuendoes were true, the representatives of the foreign 
governments with whom I spoke would be entitled to believe that my statements 
to them were deceitful and fraudulent. They would be entitled to believe that 
no confidence should be placed in the declarations which I made on behalf of 
our Government. If it were true that the President and the Secretary of State 
had sent on such a mission a person who was a traitor to his own Government 
they might well feel that they could place no confidence in the statements made 
by any of the representatives of the United States abroad. 

It may be relatively unimportant whether the character of a single American 
citizen is blackened and his name is brought into disrepute, but in the present 
serious situation of international relations throughout the world today it is a 
question of the utmost gravity when an official holding the rank of Ambassador 
at Large of the United States of America is held up before the eyes of the rest 
of the world as a liar and traitor. I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that Senator 
McCarthy has not used these words. But if his insinuations were true, these 
words would certainly be appropriate. 
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It is impossible for anyone to estimate the harmful effect that these innuendoes 
have had on the success of my mission and the foreign policy of the United 
States. It is clear that if these insinuations remain unanswered, they will further 
weaken the United States in its conflict with world communism. For that reason 
I flew back from Europe and asked this opportunity to be heard by this com- 
mittee. 

It is obvious that an individual holding the high position of Senator of the 
United States would not venture in this way to undermine the position of the 
United States in its relations with the rest of the world unless there was some 
reason for doing so. I have tried to figure out what the reason behind this attack 
might be. 

I suppose that if I chose to follow the tactics which you gentleman have wit- 
nessed in recent weeks, I would start with the hypothesis that this action was 
Communist-inspired. It so happens that, so far as I know, the only other attack 
upon my integrity during the course of my trip in Asia was made by Izvestia, the 
official publication of the Soviet Union in Moscow. 

On March 8 Izvestia attacked me in the following manner: 

“At a press conference arranged on February 23 in Delhi, Jessup set out to 
obtain a change of view in Indian public opinion. Jessup brought into action all 
kinds of means: Flattery and the publicizing of American ‘assistance to back- 
ward regions, and most of all, of course, slanderous fabrications against the 
U.S.S.R. * * * In general, Jessup tried with all his might but he had little 
success. The imperialistic aggressive character of the policy of the United 
States throughout the world, and in Asia in particular, is so evident that no 
hypocritical speeches and anti-Communist philippics could hide it.” 

So you see, while I was on this mission I was attacked by two sources, Izvestia 
and Senator McCarthy. Anyone who believes in the concept of guilt by association 
might draw some startling conclusions from this fact. However, I do not believe 
in the concept of guilt by association. Moreover, | do believe that anyone who, 
without adequate proof, levels a charge of conscious or ignorant support of com- 
munism at a Member of the United States Senate—or at an official of the 
United States Government—is irresponsible. I have no evidence that Senator 
McCarthy was motivated by a desire to assist the international Communist 
movement even though his words and actions have had that effect. I therefore 
reject this first possibility concerning the reasons for the insinuations made 
against me. 

A second possibility might be that such an attempt to discredit the position of 
the United States in its relations with the other free countries of the world was 
inspired by sheer partisanship. It is hard to believe that anyone holding the 
position of a Member of either House of Congress of the United States would so 
subordinate the interests of his country to sheer partisan advantage. I am sure 
no one of our major parties would do so. I shall therefore pass on to a third 
possibility. 

The third possibility might be that the person bringing these charges had 
made a careful investigation and was convinced they were true and so serious 
that they ought to be made public even before the individual concerned had 
been asked for his side of the story. 

Are these charges and insinuations true? Senator McCarthy asserts that I 
was a “sponsor” of the American-Russian Institute. It is true that my name 
appears on a list of the sponsors of a dinner given by the American-Russian 
Institute, but not as a sponsor of the organization itself. The dinner in ques- 
tion Was one given on May 7, 1946, on the occasion of the presentation of its 
first annual award to Franklin D. Roosevelt which was accepted on behalf of 
his family. Senator McCarthy pointed out that the names of Howard Fast, Saul 
Mills, Ella Winter, John Howard Lawson, and Langston Hughes also appear 
on this list. He did not point out that approximately 100 people were named 
on this list of sponsors and that it also included the names of H. V. Kaltenborn, 
George Fielding Eliot, Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton, and Mary Emma 
Wooley, former president of Holyoke. The entire list is already in evidence 
as an exhibit of this committee, and the committee can make its own judgment 
as to the caliber and variety of the people who are on it. A search of my files 
has failed to reveal any information concerning this incident, nor do I remem- 
ber attending the dinner. From approximately February to June of 1946, I was 
seriously ill in a hospital in New York City, so it is unlikely that I attended. 

I do recall, however, that I was asked by Mr. William Lancaster, a prominent 
New York lawyer, to permit my name to be used as a sponsor of a dinner which 
was to be held on October 19, 1944. I had met Mr. Lancaster through his ac- 
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tivities on the Foreign Policy Association, at a time when Gen, Frank McCoy 
was president and Senator Alexander Smith and I were members of the board. 
I accepted, but was unable to attend the dinner. I shall be glad to make the 
entire list of approximately 250 sponsors available to the committee. 

It is utterly irrelevant to the charges or insinuations that I or anyone else 
agreed to sponsor dinners of the American-Russian Institute of New York City 
in 1944 or 1946. There was no reason why a loyal American should not have 
done so. The Attorney General expressly excluded the American-Russian In- 
stitute of New York from the first lists of subversive publications which were 
published and did not include it until April 21, 1949. The committee may be 
interested in knowing that I turned down invitations to speak at dinners held 
by this organization in both 1948 and 1949. 

During the course of my life, I have participated in many organizations. 
Thse organizations have been of a type that one would normally associate with 
a person of my outlook and interests. They include the American Philosophical 
Society, the Foreign Policy Association, the American Society of International 
Law, the Sigma Phi Society, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
the American Bar Association, and the American Legion. From 1933 to 1946 
I was closely associated with the Institute of Pacific Relations. I am proud of 
my association with that organization which was founded by a group of leading 
businessmen and scholars in Honolulu sometime in the mid-twenties for the 
purposes of increasing knowledge and friendship among the peoples of the 
Pacific area. Despite the controversy which has occasionally surrounded it, it 
has continued to discharge the functions for which it was created. Although 
there is still much to be done in increasing the knowledge of the American peo- 
ple about countries of the Pacific area, the institute has made a real contribu- 
tion to the advance which has been made in this field during the last 25 years. 

I first became associated with it in 19838 when the late Newton D. Baker was 
its chairman. It is necessary to explain that the Institute of Pacific Relations 
is an international organization composed of national councils in countries 
touching upon or having close interests in the Pacific area. My first contact 
with the organization was to attend in 1933 one of the periodic international 
conferences which have been held by the organization. In those meetings 
leaders of business and banking, former high officials of government, journalists, 
labor leaders, researchers and teachers from all of the Pacific countries have 
met for a common study of the problems of the area. Many of the leading 
figures whom I have since met in the United Nations I first met through my 
connection with the Institute of Pacific Relations including Mrs. Pandit, pres- 
ently Indian Ambassador to the United States, and Dr. Hu Shih, the great 
Chinese philosopher who was former Chinese Ambassador in Washington. As 
indicative of the type of personnel attending these conferences, I should also 
like to refer to the one held in Hot Springs, Va., in 1945 at which I was chairman 
of the American delegation and Adm. Thomas C. Hart, later United States 
Senator from Connecticut, was vice chairman. 

I was a member of the board of trustees of the American Council from about 
1933 until my resignation because of health and the pressure of other work in 
1946. I was chairman of the board of trustees of the American Council dur- 
ing 1939 and 1940. I was the chairman of the Pacific Council from 1939 to 1942. 
I have also at various times served as a member of the executive committee of 
the American Council and in 1944 as chairman of the research advisory com- 
mittee. I was succeeded as chairman of the American Council by the late Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford University, who was succeeded by 
Robert G. Sproul, president of the University of California, and now by Gerard 
Swope, honorary president of the General Electric Co. Throughout my connec- 
tion with the institute, the board of trustees has included leaders of American 
business, finance, and academic and public life. 

I would assume that anyone who was interested in inquiring into what I had 
done and what I have stood for would be interested in my entire life and back- 
ground. An inquiry into my background would have shown that my ancestors 
came to this country from England in the seventeenth century and settled on 
Long Island and in Pennsylvania and New England. My great-grandfather, 
Judge William Jessup of Montrose, Pa., was a delegate to the Republican Con- 
vention of 1860, which nominated Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency. He 
was chairman of the committee which drafted the platform upon which Lincoln 
was elected. <A great-grandfather on my mother’s side, John M. Butler, as a 
Pennsylvania delegate, cast his vote for Lincoln at that same convention. My 
father was a lawyer in New York City and a lay leader in the Presbyterian 
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Church. On my mother’s side my forebears were Irish and also among the 
early settlers of this country. 

While the Bolshevik Revolution was gaining control in Russia, I was serving 
as a private in the One-hundred and Seventh Infantry in the AEF in France. 
Shortly after the Armistice I returned to Hamilton College in Central New York 
to finish my education, which had been interrupted by my enlistment in the 
Army. 

One hears in these days that some individuals have been misled during their 
college years to espouse radical doctrines, including the Communist philosophy. 
If I had developed any radical tendencies in that period they presumably would 
have been revealed in my immediately subsequent activities. Actually, on leav- 
ing college I teok a position as assistant to the president of the First National 
Bank of Utiea, N. Y. I remained with the bank for 2 years, subsequently becom- 
ing assistant cashier. During those 2 vears in Utica I was also superintendent 
of the Sunday school of the First Presbyterian Church and commander of a local 
post of the American Legion. I am still a member of the American Legion. 

In July 1921 I married Lois Walcott Kellogg, whose ancestors were also of 
English and Dutch pioneer stock and whose mother was a sister of the late 
Frederic C. Walcott, United States Senator from Connecticut. 

During my service in the Army I had developed an overwhelming desire to 
devote my life to promoting the cause of international peace, and with this 
purpose in mind I resigned my position at the bank soon after my marriage 
and entered the Columbia University Law School. At this stage, as later in my 
life, I had the privilege of securing the advice of the late Elihu Root, who had 
lived on the campus of Hamilton College and whom I came to know there. After 
2 years at Columbia, I transferred to Yale University and received my LL. B. 
degree in 1924. Immediately afterward, I secured a position as assistant to the 
Solicitor in the Department of State and served in this capacity for a year before 
going back to Columbia as lecturer in international law. I have been on the 
Columbia faculty ever since. I am now on leave from my present position as 
Hamilton professor of international law and diplomacy. 

In 1929 Mr. Elihu Root was asked by Secretary of State Kellogg to represent 
the United States at a conference of jurists in Geneva, at which the question of 
United States accession to the Statute of the World Court was considered. Mr. 
Root, whose views about Russian communism are certainly a matter of public 
record, invited me to go along with him as his assistant. I am proud to say that 
I continued to enjoy Mr. Root’s confidence and friendship until his death in 1937. 
Not long after I had accompanied him to the conference of jurists, he authorized 
me to write his biography, and I spent a good deal of my time between 1931 and 
1937 on its preparation. The biography was published in 1937, and covers the 
wide range of American law, business, politics, and diplomacy which filled the 
life of that very great American statesman and leader both of the American bar 
and the Republican Party. In 1930, Mr. Harry Guggenheim, who had just been 
appointed by President Hoover as United States Ambassador to Cuba, invited 
me to go to Cuba with him as his personal legal adviser. I served with him there 
for about 9 months. 

In 1925-26, when the Senate of the United States was considering again the 
question of American accession to the World Court, I served as personal re- 
search assistant to the late Senator Irving Lenroot of Wisconsin. After several 
years back at Columbia, I was called back into public service by Governor 
(now Senator) Herbert J. Lehman, who in 1943 asked me to come to Washington 
as Chief of the Division of Training and Personnel in the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations which he was then organizing. In Decem- 
ber of that year, I served as Assistant Secretary-General of the First Conference 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA), and 
in 1944 I served in a similar capacity at the United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference at Bretton Woods. 

Meanwhile, during a period from 1942 to 1945, I was the associate director 
of the Naval School of Military Government and Administration established 
at Columbia University at the request of the United States Navy Department. 
In that school we trained some 500 officers for service in occupied regions in the 
Pacific area. During part of that time, I was also serving as consultant to the 
Navy Department in Washington, as a lecturer at the Army School of Military 
Government at the University of Virginia, and as a lecturer at the Navy War 
College at Newport. I had previously lectured at the Navy War College in 1931, 
1939, and 1941. I might add that since the war I have also delivered two 
lectures at the National War College in Washington, and in 1948 was invited 
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to become a member of the National War College staff. I was unable to accept 
this appointment because of my duties with the Department of State. 

Just before the San Francisco Conference in 1945 the then Solicitor General, 
Mr. Charles Fahy, and I served, together with Mr. Green Hackworth, as a men- 
ber of a committee of jurists who prepared a preliminary draft of the statute 
of the International Court of Justice. I served with the United States delegation 
to the United Nations Conference at San Francisco as an assistant on judicial 
organization, and thereafter continued as a consultant to the Department of 
State. In 1947 I was appointed as the United States member of a U. N. com- 
mittee on the codification and development of international law. 

On January 3, 1948, I was appointed deputy United States representative on 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly of the United Nations. On 
April 14, 1948, my appointment as United States representative to the second 
special session of the United Nations General Assembly was confirmed by the 
United States Senate. On June 1, 1948, the Senate confirmed my appointment 
as deputy United States Representative in the United Nations Security Council. 
On March 1, 1949, my appointments as United States Ambassador at Large and 
also as United States representative to the third regular session of the General 
Assembly were confirmed by the Senate, and last September 26 I was again 
confirmed by the Senate as a United States representative to the fourth regular 
session of the General Assembly. 

So much for the record of my career. It does not read like the record of a 
Communist, a pro-Communist or a fellow traveler. 

At the beginning of my statement I said that the insinuations which had been 
leveled against me had the effect of impairing the confidence of other govern- 
ments in the United States and its representatives. I made that statement be- 
cause it would be impossible to reconcile the actions I have taken both in the 
course of my recent trip to Asia and in the course of the last 2 years with the 
Department of State with “an unusual affinity for Communist causes.” I shall 
submit to the committee for insertion in the record a collection of extracts from 
statements which I have made on the subject of communism. Merely by way 
of illustration I would like to read from a statement which I made in the 
Political Committee of the General Assembly last December in the debate on 
China. There I said: 

“* * * JT hope Mr. Chairman it will be crystal clear that the United States 
policy is against imperialism everywhere. We flatly reject it for ourselves and 
we condemn it when practiced by any other state. We condemn it specifically 
as revealed in the Soviet-Russian continuation of Tsarist-Russian imperialism 
in the Far East. Our concern is that China, India, and all Asia be safeguarded 
against Soviet-Russia or any other aggression.” 

I believe that I should be judged not merely by what I have said but also 
by what I have done. I have already indicated that I have had the honor of 
representing the United States in the Security Council of the United Nations, 
in the Interim Committee of the General Assembly of the United Nations, and 
one special and two regular sessions of-the General Assembly. The proceedings 
of these bodies are public and their records are published. 

Among the international matters with which I have been called upon to 
deal for the United States are those of Korea, where the efforts of the United 
Nations to unify and give independence to that country encountered boycott 
and obstruction from the Soviet Union, the lifting of the Berlin blockade, in 
which I had the good fortune to play a part, the attempts of the United Nations 
to preserve the independence of China, and the disposition of the Italian colonies 
in North Africa. Another case that I might mention is that of Indonesia, where 
it has been the aim of the United States to encourage the Indonesian National 
Government, the Government of which has shown its ability effectively to cope 
with Indonesian communism, 

In these matters, as in others, the Soviet Union opposed the settlements sup- 
ported by the United States and other members of the United Nations. I have 
defended the position of the United States and fought the obstructive tacties 
of the Soviet Union and its Communist satellites. It is not for me to judge 
whether I have done well. I do assert that it cannot be denied that the record 
reveals complete devotion to the interests of the United States and our way of 
life and uncompromising hostility to international communism and all that it 
stands for. 

Although I believe I have made it clear from what I have already said, I wish 
to repeat categorically and without qualification that I am not a Communist 
and never have been a Communist. I am not and never have been a Com- 
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munist sympathizer. I have never knowingly supported or promoted any move- 
ment or organization which I knew had as its objective the furtherance of 
Communist objectives. Although I cannot claim to have any detailed knowledge 
of the process, I wholeheartedly support the efforts of those whose official re- 
sponsibility it is to see that Communists or Communist sympathizers are kept 
out of our Government. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have attempted conscientiously to review the record of 
my activities, I have perhaps been prejudiced by my own inner knowledge that 
Senator McCarthy’s charges and insinuations are utterly false. But I submit 
that any sincere person would have concluded from a review of the record that 
it does not offer the slightest iota of proof that I have “an unusual affinity for 
Communist causes.” I therefore conclude that Senator McCarthy’s charges and 
insinuations are not only false but utterly irresponsible and under the circum- 
stances reveal a shocking disregard for the interests of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, if these insinuations affected me alone, they would perhaps 
not be a matter of any great importance, except to me, my family, and my friends. 
But these insinuations, and the manner in which they were put forward, have 
had an effect upon 150,000,000 Americans and all the people in the world who 
are striving for peace. I know I do not have to tell the members of this com- 
mittee of the serious situation which exists in the world today. You know that 
the stakes are high. The United States is in the midst of a struggle for peace. 
We are opposed by the efforts of a diabolically clever and well-organized Com- 
munist organization which is seeking to destroy our democracy. If we are to 
succeed in our struggle, we must forego all partisanship and all political adven- 
tures. If we are to succeed, we must show to our friends in the free world that 
we are not divided in our counsels, but that we are united in our determination 
to promote the cause of peace and to pursue the wisest policy which our united 
genius can devise. If we are to succeed, we must all dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of peace with devotion and unity of purpose. For my part, that is my 
one and only thought. 


[State Department Press Release No. 1179, November 24, 1950] 


ExTRAcTsS FrRoM ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE PHILIP C. JESSUP, AMBASSADOR AT 
LARGE, AT A LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA WoRLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL 
HELD AT THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 
1950 


The beginning of understanding of United States policy in the Far East is the 
realization that many of our friends out there are in trouble. 

Who are our friends out there? The peoples of Asia. 

What trouble are they in and what caused their trouble? Here the answer 
is not simple but complex. Since our policy is designed to help them out of 
their trouble, that policy is necessarily also complex. 

Some of the trouble comes from natural causes—famine, disease, poverty. 
Some is man-made—civil war, foreign subversion, open aggressive attack. Some 
people suffer from their own errors or their own ignorance; some from the 
errors or willfulness of their leaders; some from the mistakes or evil designs of 
people far away. 

To meet the trouble that comes from natural causes, our policy includes 
economic and financial assistance, the point 4 program and the United Nations 
technical assistance program with which it is allied. We have not proceeded 
blindly but on the basis of careful investigation and experimentation. The 
Griffin Mission surveyed the needs of southeast Asia and we are acting on 
the basis of its report. The Bell Mission reported on the Philippines. As a 
result, Mr. Foster, Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
as a special representative of the President, has recently concluded an agree- 
ment with that country which is one of our closest friends in the area. The 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction established by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration carried on notable work on the Chinese mainland until the 
Communists came and prevented this practical demonstration of the kind of 
help we are able and ready to give the farmers. The Commission is con- 
tinuing its work on Formosa. In Korea, despite the continuation of Communist- 
supported hostilities, the United Nations program of reconstruction in which 
we participate as part of our policy, is moving ahead. These are samples only of 
what we have done and what we are doing or are ready to do. 
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To meet the man-made troubles, we are giving military assistance where it 
is required and desired. In Korea especially we support the United Nations 
action to repel aggression and restore peace. 

Our record is clean, honorable, and we point to it with pride. We have not 
eliminated poverty, hunger, and disease. True. We have not converted the 
minds of all men to the ways of peace and the other principles of the Charter 
of the United States. True. These facts do not indicate the failure of our 
policy. We are contending with great forces of natural and human evil. Those 
forces will probably not be wholly subdued in our lifetime. For that reason we 
follow our policy ; we do not abandon it. 

I should like to discuss with you very frankly and bluntly some of the lines of 
criticism of United States policy in the Far East which have recently been 
appearing in the press. 

I want to emphasize that I am talking about the policy of the United States 
in the Far East. There is no such thing in our system as the foreign policy of 
an individual. Secretaries of State leave their imprints upon foreign policy, but 
when an idea becomes foreign policy it is the policy of the country. American 
history remembers in this way the name of Monroe, the Hull policy of reciprocal 
trade treaties, the Marshall plan for aid to Europe. Most recently there has 
been the very widespread endorsement of the Acheson plan embodied in the 
uniting for peace resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Under the present organization of our Government, foreign policy of the 
United States is made by the President. The President has as his principal 
responsible adviser in foreign policy the Secretary of State. The President 
acts also, however, on the advice of the National Security Council, of which 
he is Chairman and of which the Secretary of State as well as the Secretary of 
Defense and other high officers of the Government are members. The views 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are equally represented in the National Security 
Council. 

Our foreign policy is not the property of any political party. There is no 
distinction of parties in the personnel which shapes our policy in the Depart- 
ment of State. Republicans and Democrats alike in both Houses of the 
Congress join in the consideration of and in the support of policy. On our 
present delegation to the United Nations General Assembly, Senators Austin, 
Lodge, Dulles, and Cooper are Republicans. 

There is also the principle of responsibility which is inherent in our repre- 
sentative form of government. The administration bears the responsibility and 
must in case of disagreement make the decisions. It decides, after taking 
advice, what it considers to be wise and in the interest of the United States. 

When there is trouble in the world and particularly when that trouble 
amounts to war or the threat of war on any far horizon, opponents of the 
administration in power are always loud in their criticism. It is always easy 
to say that, if there had been some other administration and some other policy, 
the trouble would not exist. In all periods of our history, we have seen such 
waves of criticism. 

Criticism is a normal and indeed a proper part of our democratic procedure. 
The right to criticize, while not specified in the Constitution, is not unrelated to 
the constitutional right to petition the Government. Storms of criticism swept 
over the heads of Washington and of Lincoln. Violent outbursts attacked the 
McKinley administration during the period in which we sought to establish peace 
and order in the Philippines after the close of the Spanish-American War. That, 
too, was a period of guerrilla warfare and of nationalist aspirations in the Far 
East—aspirations, be it noted, which have now been realized as a result of United 
States foreign policy. The Wilson administration was roundly denounced for 
not getting us into war and for getting us into war. It was equally denounced 
for the great vision embodied in the peace which included the Covenant of the 
Leavue of Nations. President Roosevelt did not escape waves of criticism after 
Hitler began to stir his cauldron of aggression. 

Some types of criticism which recur in our history and are voiced today would 
imply that it is the United States which made and makes the policies adopted in 
Berlin or Moscow or other centers of aggression. Some seem to suggest that 
the United States is responsible for the evil which breeds in the minds of power- 
hungry men in other lands. Actually we know that this is not true. 

We are not responsible for the existence of evil. We are required by the 
existence of evil to strive for the ultimate triumph of the good. 

It is easy to get into war so long as the spirit of aggression and subversion is 
at large in the world. It is always difficult to keep the peace. There is no ques- 
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tion that the preference of the American people is for peace. There is no ques- 
tion that the policy of the United States in the Far East, as in all other parts 
of the world, is devoted to an attempt to maintain the peace. 

The mainenance of peace is not always possible; but the effort to maintain the 
peace is always the first duty of those in charge of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

We reject appeasement of aggressors as an instrument for maintaining the 
peace. We reject equally the theory that we will maintain peace alone, by our 
own dictate. We reject the theory of the preventive war. 

We have chosen and we stand by the United Nations as the instrument for 
maintaining the peace. The General Assembly in adopting the Acheson plan 
called uniting for peace has recently approved significant new ways in which this 
collective instrumentality can be used. 

Although not all of the current criticisms of our foreign policy are frank and 
open, a very large number of them, when boiled down to their essentials, con- 
stitute demands that the United States abandon as a chosen instrumentality the 
United Nations and follow instead a purely unilateral line. Boiled down to their 
essentials, a vast number of the criticisms suggest no affirmative policies for the 
maintenance of peace but point straight in the direction of accepting the policy of 
embarking on war. 

I repeat that that alternative as an objective of United States policy is flatly 
and resolutely rejected. 

The policy of peace is no policy of fear or appeasement. The leadership of 
the United States through the United Nations in meeting the aggression in 
Korea is proof of our readiness to meet bloody aggression with force when that 
course of action is imposed upon us by the ruthless and aggressive policy of an- 
other power. But we shall never imitate or adopt as our own such a policy of 
ruthless aggression. 

As the President and the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have repeatedly explained in recent 
statements to the American people and to the world, we are committed to the 
proposition that we must build the strength of the free world so that we will 
maintain a position in which we can prove that aggression is a disastrous ad- 
venture. 

At the same time, we have repeatedly stated that we are always ready to 
negotiate. Negotiation in broad terms includes all the peaceful processes which 
we are solemnly bound by the Charter of the United Nations to utilize. Those 
who deny the propriety of negotiation, of peaceful processes, must offer an alter- 
native. If it is to be an acceptable alternative, it must be one consistent with 
our obligations under the Charter. The Charter is not an unrealistic document. 
It recognizes the right of individual and collective self-defense. It sanctions 
such regional agreements as the Rio Pact and the North Atlantic Treaty. It 
provides for collective action against aggression, such as that which the United 
Nations is now carrying on in Korea with the support of 53 of its members. 

How simply—and how utterly misleading—it is to draw analogies between the 
lives of individuals and lives of nations. As individuals, we do not choose to 
sit around the same table with people who have broken their promises and who 
are plotting crimes—so the story goes. Why then, we are asked, will we sit 
around a table and negotiate with the representatives of a regime which violates 
its treaties and plots and instigates aggression? If we must have an analogy 
to the actions of individuals, let us recall that a district attorney, who repre- 
sents law and justice, may properly talk with the attorney of a criminal at the 
bar. 

But instead of worrying with analogies, it is better to face the realities of in- 
ternational life. In time of war, we have many times negotiated with our bitter- 
est enemies on such matters as exchange of prisoners of war, truces, and finally 
the terms of peace. In time of peace, we must choose between isolation and 
dealing with the other governments which make up the world. In the United 
Nations, we must deal with all other members of the Organization or boycott it. 
We condemn such boyeotts and will not engage in them. 

More than this, we can never escape the hard fact that it is most particularly 
with those who are the enemies of peace that we must discuss and explore every 
possibility of peace. We have much less need to negotiate with our friends than 
with our enemies. 

Critics of the United States policy in the Far East sneer at our repeated as- 
surances that we are and will remain the friends of the Chinese people. In fact, 
we are the friends of the Chinese people and we will continue to remind them 
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of the fact. We do not accept the theory which is behind the arguments now 
currently being made that once a Communist dictatorship has established itself 
over a people which it momentarily enslaves, we should abandon those people 
to their fate. We do not believe that under such circumstances we should leave 
to those people only the choice between acceptance of enslavement or annihila- 
tion in war. We hold out to them the prospect of a peaceful world organized 
through the United Nations in which peoples can live together in friendship. 

In some of the now rampant irresponsible criticism of United States foreign 
policy in the Far East, there is an attempt to undermine confidence in our 
country and to spread far. The American people are urged to think that we 
cannot stand up in the world we live in, that we are not strong enough to have 
our way of life prevail. What do these prophets of doom urge as a foreign 
policy of the United States? Only some have the courage, or the stupidity, to 
advocate outright the only choice that can be made if one starts from their 
premise. Their choice is to start dropping atomic bombs—their choice is war. 

The Government of the United States has no such mandate from the American 
people. The vast majority of the American people have faith in our system, in 
our ideals, in our way of life. They know that life is not easy, in its individual 
or in its national aspects. But they held their heads high and look the world 
in the face. They know that the forces of peace and justice and decency have 
always been opposed by the forces of aggression and evil. They are ready to fight 
if that is necessary, but they do not admit there is never any other way. It is 
because this is true and because most of the world knows it is true that the 
United States is a leader through trust and respect. Most of the world trusts 
our purposes ; they respect our strength and rely on it. ‘ 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, can only rule its satellites by fear. We 
do not choose to follow the Soviet way. 

It is going to be necessary for us to make sacrifices, to expend great effort to 
fulfill the responsibility of world leadership. We will, however, lead and not 
drive. We will lead in a cooperative effort which blends the efforts of the free 
world. No slave system can have equal power. This is the reason we as a 
people reject the timorous counsels of those who cry that we must choose war 
us a national policy. It is because we reject the war policy that we have with 
us the strength of a united free world. 


On Memorial Day of this year General Marshall spoke at Arlington. It is 
well to keep in mind what this great American soldier-statesman said. 


“* * * there is nothing to be said in favor of war except that it is the 


lesser of two evils. For it is better than appeasement of aggression because 
appeasement encourages the very aggression it seeks to prevent. And it is far 
better than submission to tyranny and oppression, because without freedom 
and respect for human dignity life would not be worth living. 

“Unless we are faced with the choice of these terrible alternatives, I think 
we should concentrate on finding peaceful solutions to the world’s problems. 
Peace should be a dynamic force and not a negative condition that is merely 
the absence of armed hostilities. We should support to the full every existing 
instrument to the building of a more stable world. 

“* * * We have before us the greatest task ever faced by any generation 
of men in the fight to preserve peace. War, I say again, is no longer just an 
evil. In this age it seems intolerable.” 

*~ * * * * * * 

We responded, as we were bound to do in accordance with our obligations 
under the Charter, to the violent and unprovoked aggression against the Republic 
of Korea which began on the 25th of June. It is perfectly clear that nothing 
would give more satisfaction to those directing the strategy of Communist im- 
perialism than to see the United States entangled in full-scale war on the main- 
land of Asia. There are thoughtless people in this country who would have us 
fall into this trap. ‘The Soviet propaganda line, which is parrotted by the 
Chinese Communist regime in Peiping, tries to persuade the people of Asia that 
we are bent on the invasion and conquest of Manchuria. It has long been obvious 
and it has frequently been pointed out that the usual technique of the Moscow 
propagandists is to accuse others of what they themselves are doing or are about 
to do. Actually, the policy of the United States is as stated by President Truman 
on November 16 when he pointed out “that it is the intention of the United 
Nations to localize the conflict and withdraw its forces from Korea as soon as 
the situation permits. Speaking for the United States Government and people, 
I can give assurance that we support and are acting within the limits of United 
Nations policy in Korea, and that we have never at any time entertained any 
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intention to carry hostilities into China. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, I wish to state unequivocally that because of our deep devotion to the 
cause of world peace and our long-standing friendship for the people of China 
we will take every honorable step to prevent any extension of the hostilities in 
the Far East.” 

This clear, unequivocal, and authoritative statement of American policy has 
been brought to the knowledge of all the peoples of Asia that we can reach by 
every means at our command. We must recognize, however, that conflicting 
statements from certain American sources indicating a contrary intention are 
widely distributed through the Communist propaganda. Even if these propa- 
ganda channels are not fully believed, they tend to cause doubt in the minds of 
these Asiatic peoples about the sincerity of the policy of the United States as 
declared by the President. Those in the United States who write or speak in 
such a way as to provide ammunition for this Communist propaganda must 
bear the responsibility for thus contributing to our enemies’ attempt to under- 
mine confidence in the United States and its Government. 

In considering American foreign policy in the Far East, it is all too easy to 
concentrate upon the headline news of the moment. .This is a temptation which 
those in charge of framing and executing foreign policy must constantly avoid. 

American foreign policy in the Far East has its roots deep in history. Many 
of the facts and circumstances which we are considering today are merely new 
manifestations of old problems with which the United States has contended 
for well over 50 years. We are faced today, as we have always been faced, with 
the imperialiste designs of Russia in Asia. 

Both under the Czars and under the present Bolshevist imperialists, Russia 
has sought te extend its control over Asia. This policy has been pursued always 
at the expense of China. Since the Bolshevists took control of this old Russian 
imperialistic policy, they have tightened their grip on Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Sinkiang—all at the expense of China. This is an example of what Presi- 
dent Truman has called the new colonialism—Soviet style. The consistent 
policy of the United States over all these decades has been to protect China 
against the imperialism of Russia and, at times, of other powers. We have 
never deviated from that fundamental policy which is associated in American 
thinking with the famous doctrine of the open door. 

We have not pursued this policy because we were rivals for the domination 
of Asia. In Asia as elsewhere, we have pursued a policy based on our conviction 
that friendly cooperation and equal opportunity result in benefits to all peoples 
concerned. We do not accept the Russian theory that our national interests can 
be served only by getting special privileges or by subjecting Asiatic peoples to 
our control. 

In the General Assembly of the United Nations last year, the United States 
joined with four other delegations in sponsoring a resolution which carried for- 
ward the historic policy of protecting the political independence and territorial 
integrity of China. No delegation in the United Nations voted against this resolu- 
tion except the delegation of the Soviet Union and those delegations which always 
take their orders from Moscow. We needed no such additional proof of the 
continuation of Russian imperialism in Asia at the expense of China; but if 
others needed it, the speeches and votes of the Soviet and satellite delegations 
in the United Nations gave it to them. Here was a clear statement that the 
Russians would not join with the rest of the world in a guaranty to respect the 
integrity of China. Perhaps the only surprising thing was that in this instance 
they allowed their words to coincide so frankly with their actions. 

The United States is now engaged with 52 other members of the United Nations 
in repulsing the Communist aggression upon another independent Asiatic state- 
Korea. From 1941 to 1945, we were equally engaged with the Allies who took the 
name of “United Nations” less than a month after Pearl Harbor, in defeating the 
Japanese aggression. The Soviet Union was then one of those Allies. The recent 
propaganda of the Soviet Union has attempted to indicate that they played a 
very great part in the liberation of the peoples of Asia from Japanese im- 
perialism. 

But the recorded views of the Soviet Union give the lie to this propaganda. 
In a note to the United States Government on February 20, 1947, the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs stated that “the Soviet Government takes into 
account that the armed might of the United States of America played the de- 
cisive role in the matter of victory over Japan and that in the war with Japan, 
the United States of America bore incomparably greater sacrifices than the other 
Allied Governments.” 
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There can be no comparison, of course, between the gigantic war effort waged 
by the United States and its allies to bring about the defeat of Japan in World 
War II, and the military effort made by the U. S. 8S. R. toward that common 
objective. It will be recalled that the Soviet Union did not enter the Pacific war 
until August 8, 1945. The Soviet forces thus were committed for a period of 
only 6 days before Japan accepted the Allies’ surrender terms on August 14. 
Contrasted to this 6-day period, United States forces fought their bitter and 
difficult war with Japan for 3 years and 8 months, and at the end of the war 
had a force of over 3,600,000 fighting men arrayed against the Japanese Army 
and Navy in the Pacific. 

Moreover, the Soviet declaration of war came 2 days after the Japanese mili- 
tarists had been brought to their knees—their main island devastated by United 
States bombers; their navy, once the third largest in the world, virtually de- 
stroyed; their prewar merchant marine of some 6 million tons largely sunk; 
and its planes driven from the skies. 

The Japanese people, by the defeat of the policy of their militarists, were like 
other peoples of Asia, liberated by the overwhelming power of the United States. 
Under the brilliant administration of General MacArthur, as the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, the Japanese people are now ready to resume 
their place in the international society as a democratic and peace-loving people. 
Their traditional system under their new constitution has been molded into an 
instrument to guide them in this new phase of their national existence. 

The latest indication of the Russian attitude toward this reestablishment of 
Japan is found in their recent demand that the Emperor should now be tried as 
a war criminal. This demand, coming as it did 444 years after the surrender 
and many months after the war criminal trials in Japan had been terminted, 
strongly suggests that the principal motivation was to divert attention from 
Soviet failure to repatriate or otherwise explain the fact of over 370,000 Japanese 
prisoners who fell under Soviet control when hostilities ended in August 1945. 
So far as the trial of the Emperor is concerned, that is a question which lies 
within the jurisdiction of the Far Eastern Commission which in 1946 decided 
that the Emperor should not be indicted as a war crimina] without its direct 
authorization. 

The time has come to end the attitudes which existed in time of war. General 
MacArthur has announced that Japan is ready for a peace treaty. We are 
proceeding with negotiations looking toward such a peace treaty which will 
enable the new Japan to take its place as a member of the United Nations and 
thus to participate as a peace-loving member in the life of the international 
community. 

Korea was also liberated by our victory in World War II. Its new liberation 
from Communist aggression involves different circumstances and different prob- 
lems. However, again the United States has taken the lead in following the 
inevitable destruction of war with the peaceful process of reconstruction. In 
agreement with the suggestions made by Secretary of State Acheson in his 
opening address to the General Assembly this year, the United Nations has taken 
steps to assist the new United Korea to rebuild on sure foundations. 

I have been speaking of some of the man-made difficulties which American 
foreign policy has countered in the Far East. These are only examples, but I 
shall not repeat now the full list of cases in which we are giving appropriate 
assistance to governments in the Far East to maintain themselves against external 
attack or internal subversion. 

The United States supports the nationalist aspirations of those peoples who 
are progressively advancing toward the UN Charter’s goal of self-government 
or independence. It is the policy of our Government to use the full measure of 
its influence to support the attainment of freedom by all peoples who, by their 
acts, show themselves worthy of it and ready for it. We are convinced that it 
is in the best interests of all concerned that a transfer of authority to such 
peoples be consummated quickly and generously. We appreciate the advantages 
flowing from a transfer which is based upon mutual accommodation. We rec- 
ognize the far-sighted statesmanship of those who transfer authority and the 
sense of deep responsibility with which those who take authority assume the 
burdens of government. Once won, however, political freedom must be pre- 
served. It must be preserved not only against attack from without but also 
from those who would betray that independence from within. We shall strive 
unremittingly through the United Nations and in association with free peoples, 
whether they be in Europe or in Asia, to see to it that freedom is preserved. 
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Let me return now to one of the difficulties which has long affected peoples of 
Asia and which is partly natural and partly man-made. I refer to the problem of 
land. I have mentioned briefly some of the things which we have done in meet- 
ing the problems of tenancy, of land distribution, and of the use of the land in 
Asia. In his address to the General Assembly of the United Nations on the 17th 
of October, President Truman emphasized our understanding of this problem 
and our desire to help. As the Congress of Industrial Organizations stated in a 
resolution adopted a few days ago, “We must prove to the people of the world 
that in a democratic society men can have both bread and freedom.” Secretary 
Acheson and Secretary of Agriculture Brannan have recently pointed out the 
great achievement of the land-reform program in Japan under the millitary 
occupation. The result is that 3,000,000 Japanese farmers have acquired land 
and about 90 pereent of all the cultivators of land in Japan are now owners. 
They have pointed out also the progress which was made toward land reform 
in Korea while we were still in military occupation. The Korean Government 
continued that program and had plans scheduled for last summer—before the 
Communist invasion—which would have made farm owners of 90 percent of the 
Korean farm families. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations has recently adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for a study of this problem of land reform and for suggestions on 
how best to meet it. In supporting this resolution in the General Assembly, 
Senator Sparkman, speaking for the United States delegation, pointed out that 
the program of individual farm ownership is one to Which we are devoted in this 
country and which we think may well be undertaken in many parts of the world. 

The peoples of Asia are beginning to realize the difference between these 
democratic land reforms and the Communist fraud which, as Secretary Bran- 
nan has said, “consists of transferring land from feudal landlords to a feudal 
government.” 

= ” a * ca * . 


In closing, let me say that I believe that we all are glad that isolation is dead. 
The isolation which is dead is the policy of deliberately choosing to act as if we 
could hold ourselves aloof from the world and ignore what is going on around 
us. That isolation has been killed by the American people who have accepted 
the policy of supporting the United Nations. 

But we are not free from the danger of a more insidious isolation. This iso- 
lation would not be the result of a deliberate choice but would be the inevitable 
consequence of misguiued policies. We could be isolated from friendly nations by 
a dictatorial insistence upon policies formulated by us unilaterally instead of 
through the normal processes of consultation which are inherent in democratic 
leadership. Policies currently urged by some of those who criticize American 
foreign policy might well bring us to that kind of isolation. 

Actually what do we see? In this hemisphere, our relations with the other 
20 American Republics of South America are on a sure and firm foundation of 
friendly collaboration. We continue to enjoy our intimate association with our 
great neighbor to the north. In the North Atlantic community a new solidarity 
and spirit of cooperation have developed and the nations of this area are uniting 
in a plan for common defense against aggression. Through the Middle East 
and on into Asia it is now understood that the United States is not a self-seeking 
imperialist country which wishes to impose its will upon other peoples. They 
have heard President Truman’s appeal for a “partnership of peace.” In the 
action to defeat aggression in Korea, 52 other nations of the United Nations stand 
with us. The Acheson plan for “uniting for peace” has been adopted by the 
General Assembly with only the Soviet bloc dissenting. 

Here is the demonstration of the success of American policy. American policy 
stands on the solid rock of international cooperation. It has rejected the old vol- 
untary isolation and escapes the danger of an involuntary isolation. On that 
rock we stand and we will continue to stand! 


Appress By Hon. PHILIP C. Jessup, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, OvER AMERICAN Broap 
CASTING Co. NETWORK FRoM STATION WMAL, WasuHiNeTon, D. C., THurspay, 
APRIL 13, 1950 


Good evening. 

Last December, Secretary Acheson asked me to go on a fact-finding trip to 
the Far East. I left Washington on December 15 and returned exactly 3 
months later, on March 15. 
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Since my return, I have reported my observations to the President and the 
Secretary of State. I have reported to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the House Foreign Affairs Committee. Tonight I want to report to the 
American people. 

It was quite a trip. We flew more than 26,000 miles over Asia, and visited 14 
eastern countries. In each of these countries I consulted, of course, with our 
American diplomatic representatives, as well as with American businessmen and 
missionaries. I also talked with heads of states, with prime ministers, with 
politicians and businessmen and educators and other leading citizens of the 
countries themselves. 

Tonight I want to give you some of the outstanding facts and impressions 
that I brought back with me. 

There is no need for me to tell you that what is going on in Asia is of tremen- 
dous importance to the United States. I think most Americans realize that. 
1 think they realize that Asia is important not onty because Soviet communism 
is clearly out to capture and colonize the continent. Asia was important before 
Soviet communism began and will be important after it passes from the scene. 
Nor is Asia important only because of the vast material and hunaan resources 
that Asia possesses. Asia is important also because tremendous and hopeful 
things are happening there; because a great continent and great peoples are 
anxious to build not only a free but also an abundant society. And that awaken- 
ing has a profound meaning for us, since we live by those same ideas. 

Let me describe to you some of the critical problems that the people of Asia 
face. One of the most serious is the problem of violence. IL am not speaking 
now of China, because unfortunately, I was not able to travel in that unhappy 
country. But in most of the areas I visited there is a very serious problem of 
violence. 

You cannot go around these countries without realizing that you are in a 
war situation. In many of these countries there is fighting going on, somewhere, 
at least part of the time. You can feel the effects of this wherever you are 
and you can see the signs of it. 

In Korea, for example, the boundary on the thirty-eighth parallel between the 
free Republic of South Korea and the part still under Soviet control is a real 
front line. There is constant fighting between the South Korean Army and 
bands that infiltrate the country from the North. There are very real battles, 
involving perhaps one or two thousand men. 

When you go to this boundary, as I did, you go very well protected. You see 
troop movements, fortifications, and prisoners of war. And you can feel the 
tension. 

In Indochina you are obviously in a war situation. There, you have a Com- 
munist rebellion led by Moscow-trained Ho-Chi Minh which is capitalizing on 
the nationalist anti-French sentiment of a large number of people. He has set 
up what he calls a government in the north, and controls a considerable area 
of the country, although he has no capital and no regular government. You get 
used to moving around among soldiers and barbed wire and road-blocks. You 
travel with an escort of jeeps filled with armed guards, along roads lined with 
observation towers and tanks. You find the same situation in Malaya. Even 
in Singapore, where there are no signs of war, you are constantly aware of the 
guerrilla fighting that is going on in the back country. The newspapers have 
daily casualty lists. 

In Burma, there is actually a civil war going on among five different factions. 
Fighting is continuous on a number of fronts. In Rangoon, the capital, again 
you see barbed-wire entanglements and machine-gun emplacements. 

In all of these countries, as well as in Indoesia and the Philippines, the gov- 
ernment of the country is fighting armed, organized resistance. This situation 
forces the governments to divert money, manpower, and energy to military opera- 
tions. It is holding up the economic and social development of the country. It 
is seriously interfering with the normal daily life of the people. That is a 
fundamental fact we must take into account in our relations with these countries 
and our policies toward them. 

The several disputes between India and Pakistan have created another critica! 
situation. Here you have two great new countries—new in terms of thei 
independence—which have been at swords point for many months. Trade he 
tween them, trade on which both countries depend for their very existence, is 
practically at a standstill. More seriously, tension and ill will led in recent 
months to communal disturbances in the Pakistan province of Bast Bengal and 
the Indian province of West Bengal which seemed to be leading these two coun 
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tries into a position in which a false move on either side might have led to war. 
Fortunately, for India and Pakistan and for the peace of Asia, the Prime Minis- 
ters of these two countries realized that the trend to disaster must be reversed. 
They met in New Delhi last week and, as has since been announced, they reached 
agreement on a charter for the protection of minorities in their two countries. 
It may be hoped that this’ achievement of high statesmanship will mark the 
beginning of a new era of improving relations between the two neighbors of the 
subcontinent. 

Progress has also been made in another major dispute between India and 
Pakistan. Last month the Security Council of the United Nations adopted a 
resolution calling upon the two countries to demilitarize the princely state of 
Jammu and Kashmir which has been the subject of dispute between them for 
over 2 years. India and Pakistan have accepted this resolution, and yesterday 
the Security Council designated Sir Owen Dixon, Justice of the High Court of 
Australia, as the United Nations representative to assist the two governments 
in giving effect to the resolution. 

In the dispute between India and Pakistan, you have had a growing possi- 
bility of war between two countries. In southeast Asia, you have the fact of 
internal disorder. These are two different kinds of situations, but in both cases, 
there is violence and fear of violence which is preventing the normal develop- 
ment of these countries. 

Now there is another problem that was brought home to me on my fact-finding 
expedition, and that is the problem of the relative weakness of the governments 
of most of the countries of Asia. It seems to me important to have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of this problem, so that we know what we are dealing with. 

We sometimes forget that most of these Asian countries have had no expe- 
rience and very little understanding of what we call independent democratic 
government. Some of them are learning. Some are making great progress. 

Remember, there are seven new countries in Asia which are just beginning 
to learn to govern themselves. They have centuries of dependence behind 
them. Some of them have the experience of the Japanese police state rule to 
unlearn. 

In every one of these countries there are some experienced and responsible 
leaders. But it takes more than leaders to administer a government. And in 
many cases there is a great gap between the leaders and the people—a gap that 
needs to be filled with competent administrators who understand how a govern- 
ment works. 

In every one of these countries the people are very sensitive. They don’t 
want to be run by somebody else. They say, “We are free. We will run our 
own affairs.” They are anticolonial. That is the frame of mind in which they 
accept outside assistance. And I think it is significant that, for example, the 
Indonesians are using Dutch advisers, and that the Burmese are receiving some 
assistance from the Commonwealth. But national pride and independence are 
the most important factors in their attitude. We have to remember this, if we 
are to help these people to build representative and responsible governments. 

I was struck almost everywhere by the way in which national pride showed 
itself in terms of education. Even in the middle of a war situation, you find these 
people building new schools and colleges, and you find everywhere more students 
than you can handle. As one who has spent nearly haif my life teaching in a 
university, this part of the picture had a special personal interest for me. 

When I was in Hanoi, in Indochina, I attended the opening ceremony of the 
new College of Letters of the university there. This new college is the only 
one in which all subjects are taught in the native language of Viet-Nam. This 
was made possible by the agreement with the French signed last December, an 
agreement recognizing the right of the people of Viet-Nam to organize their own 
universities. 

The Under Secretary of Education spoke with great pride of the national 
culture of Viet-Nam. But he told the students, “You will learn foreign lan- 
guages and literature. Our people have begun to enter into international life 
and will need extensive relations.” 

He also made a little speech to me, in which he said: “I hope when you are 
back in your country, you will not forget this simple ceremony. I also hope that 
this College of Letters and many other schools of our country will have close 
relations with the schools of America for cultural exchanges.” 

I had the privilege of speaking also to the students and faculties of the Univer 
sities at Manila and Seoul. They understand and responded to references to our 
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great university tradition of academic freedom exercised in the spirit of the 
search for truth. 

I mention these examples of the strong urge among these newly independent 
people to learn, and to learn in their own way, in keeping with their national 
pride, but linked in the common bond of the free world’s devotion to the spread 
of knowledge. So when it comes to developing their resources of food and min- 
erals, when it comes to establishing their governments on a firm basis, it is not 
the urge or even in many cases the knowledge that is lacking. It is the neces- 
sary concentration on public order, on putting down insurrection or civil war, 
or preventing invasion. That is their main problem at the moment. 

You may have noticed that I have not talked so far in terms of the Communist 
threat in Asia, and for a good reason. Each of the free countries of Asia has its 
own special problem in dealing with communism. The nature of the threat 
varies, and it is not possible to make accurate generalizations about the whole 
area. However, it is possible to identify certain weaknesses on which com- 
munism thrives, and to see also the strong points which offer effective resistance 
to communism. 

The existence of internal disorder and the inexperience of governments are 
points of weakness. So is the intense poverty of the people, and their growing 
sense of discontent with their conditions of life. To offset these, you lave the 
immense strength of the desire for independence, the awakening of national 
pride, and the stubborn resistance to interference from outside. 

During my travels, I became aware of two other situations which offer the 
Communists a foothold in these free countries. One is the presence of a common 
frontier with Communist-controlled territories. You have these common fron- 
tiers in Indochina and Burma, and in both of these countries there is an ever 
present fear of infiltration over the border, as well as the threat of possible in- 
vasion. You have the same situation in Korea, and as I have said, the boundary 
has become the front line in an actual shooting war. 

The other situation which might offer the Communists a foothold, perhaps in 
a few places, is the existence of large Chinese minorities in southeast Asia. 
These minorities have existed for generations. Most of them are respectable 
hard-working people, laborers, merchants, and property owners. The Com- 
munist domination of China puts them as well as the countries of their adop- 
tion in a difficult position. The Communist masters of China have been quick 
to take advantage of this situation. Their propaganda paints a glowing picture 
of the benefits which they allege that communism has brought to China. The 
blackmail says to them: “You have relatives and friends in China. If you want 
them to live and prosper, join your local Communist movement and help to 
spread the gospel—or else.” 

Now it seems to me that these problems point to several kinds of action which 
we need to take in Asia. One kind of action is to help the free people of Asia 
and their governments to restore domestic peace. This is not as big a job as it 
may sound. What they need is not large amounts of military material, but key 
bits of equipment, such as rifles for their constabulary, or communications equip- 
ment, radios, jeeps or small boats to enable their police or militia to move about 
in time to meet the kind of guerrilla attacks that are disrupting most of these 
countries. 

Now the other kind of action—and this can and must go on at the same time— 
is to help these people to raise their standards of life. One direct and effective 
answer to their poverty is in our program of technical cooperation, which is now 
before the Congress, the program which the President listed as point 4 in his 
inaugural address. 

I have been tremendously struck with the results of this kind of work, as it 
Was carried on under the ECA in China, and as it is still going on in Formosa. 
It went at specific things, like the control of cattle diseases and pests, like the 
use of new seeds and fertiliers to produce larger crops. 

When I talked about this work in several other countries, people said, “That’s 
exactly the kind of thing we would like to do.” They didn’t know about this 
particular work, but it fitted in with their picture. 

This point 4 program takes a very small amount of money, and a small number 
of people. It takes patience. And it takes, particularly, an understanding 
of the special problems of the people in the country where our experts are 
working. 

I went out to Asia strongly convinced of the value of technical aid, as an 
arm of American foreign policy. I came back a hundred times more strongly 
convinced. I wish I could fully communicate this conviction to you, but 
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you have to see for yourselves before you can fully understand how much these 
people need and want the skills and the knowledge we can bring to them. 

In this connection, I think you should know that in this part of the world 
we have an enormous reservoir of pro-United States sentiment on which to 
build. There is feeling against the West, to be sure. There is a tremendous 
feeling against the old colonialism that they connect in their minds with the 
West. There is some suspicion of our motives. But, on the whole, there is a 
vast respect for the United States, and a vast amount of confidence in the 
United States. 

Now, I mentioned this friendly sentiment as something on which we can 
build, and I mean that literally. You cannot rely on sentiment—you have got 
to build on it. 

Everywhere I went on my journey, in every single country, people asked me 
with almost pathetic earnestness: “Can we count on help from the United 
States? Do the American people really understand our desire for independence, 
and will they back up our independence?” 

And I answered, I think, truthfully, “The United States does stand for inde- 
pendence; it believes in independence. It will help people who are determined 
to work and fight for their independence. It does help free people to remain 
free. It does help people who help themselves.” 

The policy of the United States toward these countries of Asia is a positive 
and a concrete policy. It has form and substance. More than that, it is not 
a static but a developing policy, and it is developing along very clear lines. 
It requires the whole-hearted and enthusiastic support of the American people. 

During the past 3 months, Secretary Acheson has outlined our policy on a 
number of occasions. And I think it is worth summarizing tonight. 

First, the United States believes that every people has the right to be inde- 
pendent, to govern itself, and to work out its own problems in its own way. 
We have demonstrated this belief as, for example, in our relations with the 
Philippines, with the Republic of Korea and with the United States of Indo- 
nesia, 

Second, the United States believes in the institution of democratic govern- 
ment, and encourages the practice of democratic government wherever it is 
possible to do so. We have done this in Germany and Japan. We feel that 
the Japanese people have progressed to a point where they deserve a peace treaty 
which will give them responsibility for managing their own affairs, with certain 
necessary safeguards. 

Third, the United States believes that free people who are determined to 
maintain their independence are entitled to military aid which will help them 
to remain free. We have provided such aid to the Philippines and Korea, and 
will continue to provide it under similar conditions. 

Fourth, the United States, within the limits of its resources, gives economic 
aid, in the form of loans and technical assistance, where such aid is wanted 
and can help people to help themselves. An example of such aid is the recent 
Export-Import Bank loan to Indonesia, and the program of technical assistance 
which we introduced with great success in China, Formosa, and Korea through 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Fifth, we shall continue to carry on a vigorous information program to make 
known the purposes and policies of the United States, and to counter the cam- 
paign of misinformation and libel that the Communists are waging not only 
among their captive people but among the free people who are our friends and 
partners. 

Sixth, we shall continue to work through the United Nations as well as through 
direct diplomatic channels to encourage the settlement of disputes that endanger 
peace and stability. We are hopeful that the progress now being made between 
the Governments of India and Pakistan will lead to a full and friendly under- 
standing between those two great nations. 

I believe there are two necessary conditions for the success of the policies I 
have outlined. One condition, it seems to me, is a cool and unwavering deter- 
mination on our part to go forward in the face of the many difficulties and 
discouragements that are bound to arise. 

The second condition is an ever-growing understanding on our part of the 
realities of life in Asia. There is no quick or easy way to acquire an under- 
standing of the complex problems of the Orient. But there is no substitute for 
understanding. It is the basis of our democratic foreign policy. It is at the very 
root of our democratic faith. 
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[State Department Press Release No. 987, September 22, 1950] 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR AT LARGE PHILIP C. JESSUP FOR THE NBC TELEVISION 
PROGRAM, BatrLe Report—WASHINGTON, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1950 


The presence in New York of Mr. Bevin, the Foreign Secretary of the United 
Kingdom; Mr. Schuman, Foreign Minister of France; and Secretary of State 
Acheson made possible a meeting of the so-called Big Three—the foreign secre- 
traies of the threé states which have occupation troops in Western Germany. 
The many actions which the three ministers took last week reflected their desire 
to take important further steps in the process of integrating the Federal Repub- 
lie of Germany into the community of free nations. These actions mark a new 
phase in the relations between the occupying powers of Germany. The ministers 
agreed to grant more authority to the Federal Republic, including more control 
over its foreign affairs. Provision was also made for the creation of a mobile 
German police force to increase the internal security of the Republic without 
altering the rights of the occupying force. The ministers agreed to seek the ter- 
mination of the state of war with Germany. This decision is part of the over-all 
objective of normalizing relations with the Republic and progressively returning 
Germany to partnership in Western Europe. 

The 12 members of the North Atlantic Council were also hard at work last 
week in New York on the problem of preventing war by strengthening the mili- 
tary forces of the free world in Europe. Secretary of State Acheson made a 
revolutionary proposal, which was welcomed by the other ministers, to create an 
intergated army in Europe as soon as possible. This army would be made up of 
contingents from each of the 12 members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. The additional forces which President Truman said on September 9 
would be sent to Europe would be the first United States contribution to the 
new combined army. These American troops, as well as the forces sent by the 
other treaty states, would be commanded by one man who would have a staff 
assigned to him made up of officers from the states which have contributed forces. 
The supplying and financing of this new army would be the joint responsibility 
of all treaty members. The total strength of this integrated force must be equal 
to the task of keeping Europe free—of forcing any aggressor to ponder long and 
hard before starting out to conquer Europe. 

One of the problems which immediately arises in talking about defense of 
Europe is how Germany could contribute to this major undertaking. The United 
States believes that plans for the integrated European force should provide for 
a contingent from Germany. This definitely does not mean that we Would build 
up a national German Army or a German general staff. All agree that this 
would not serve the best interest of Germany or Europe. The majority of the 
German people also seem to share this view, but the United States does think 
that Germans should be allowed to take part in the joint defense of Europe 
through participation in an integrated force. 

The North Atlantic Council discussed these problems this week and then re- 
cessed for a few days to give the ministers time to explain the plans to their 
governments. The ministers, most of whom are now attending the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in New York, will meet again in a week or so to decide 
on ways of speeding up the creation of a strong enough military force in Europe 
to discourage any power from breaking the peace. During the interval, Mr. 
Moch and Mr. Shinwell, the French and British Ministers of Defense, have come 
to the United States and have talked with Secretary of Defense Marshall and 
Messrs. Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman. 

All of you will be hearing a great deal more about this plan for an integrated 
defense force in Europe because our contribution to making this force strong 
and efficient would mean sacrifices for all of us. The United States as well as 
every treaty member must deny itself many things in order to meet the challenge 
to free peoples everywhere. We must be ready to do our part as others do theirs. 

When the United States signed the North Atlantic Treaty we agreed that our 
freedom was linked to the freedom of the Western European states. This week 
we have made clear to our allies that we mean every word that we have said 
and are anxious to act now to create the strength in Europe which is vital to 
protect all of us against an attack against any one of us. 

Secretary Acheson is now heading the United States delegation to the United 
Nations General Assecmbly but Senator Dulles will describe to you that part 
of our campaign for peace. 
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[State Department Press Release No. 1005, September 27, 1950] 
Let FREEDOM RING 


ADDRESS BY HON. PHILIP C. JESSUP, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, AT THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 
CONVOCATION OF MIDDLEBURY COLLRGE, MIDDLEBURY, VT., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 
30, 1950 


In current language, I must confess the title I selected for my address is corny. 
But I want to talk about something which is as familiar as My Country ’Tis of 
Thee. The old saying that familiarity breeds contempt is perhaps less true 
than to say that familiarity numbs the mind so that it acts automatically and 
not rationally. There is often an emotional response to the sound of a familiar 
song or hymn or a prayer with whose tune or words we have been familiar since 
childhood. Yet, as we listen and repeat, we are barely conscious of the meaning 
of the words. Like most homely truths, this one is embodied in many jokes 
such as that about the little girl who named her toy bear Bravely because he was 
cross-eyed and she liked the hymn, Bravely my cross I'd bear. 

My plea is that we stop in our tracks and realize the meaning of the things we 
take for granted. I shall mention thesthesis, which may at first seem exagger- 
ated, that it is only through this process that we can escape from the mortal 
peril which confronts us. The peril which confronts us is that we may lose the 
accumulated values of our civilization and the faith which is the product of that 
civilization. The source-of the peril is a new fanaticism called communism. It 
is not communism as an economic dogma developed, with vast historical inac- 
euracy, by Karl Marx which is a menace. Economic fallacies take care of them- 
selves. But it is the perverted use of communism as a slogan for the police 
state which has made the term a label for the peril to free peoples everywhere. 
This fanaticism is devoid of moral values because moral values appertain to the 
individual and communism as a current political mechanism appertains to the 
state. Superficially one might think that such a deification of the state as the 
symbol of the community is a more unselfish philosophy than our insistence upon 
the dignity of the individual. In terms of communism as it is practiced in the 
Soviet Union and promulgated from the Kremlin this is not true. For in reality 
under this system the state is not the community but the ruling clique. And what 
is the ruling clique? It is a group of cruel and selfish men intent only upon the 
perpetuation of their own power. To achieve this end they use the mechanism of 
the police state. They use it as Hitler used it with savage cruelty, with cunning, 
and with contempt for the welfare of the people enslaved by their propaganda and 
their secret police. It serves their purpose to promote a favored elite who live in 
comfort or even in luxury but always in fear. There is no trust, there is only 
suspicion, reliance on power and again on fear. What inhabitant of the Soviet 
Union could sing “sweet land of liberty” without even a conscious sense of the 
falseness of the words? He may have drilled into his being the idea that it is 
well that he should subordinate himself to the all-powerful state but he could 
never think of himself as having liberty. Is he a scientist? His conclusions like 
his hypotheses. must. conform to the state dogma. Is he a musician? His sym- 
phonies must conform not to his concepts of harmony, beauty, or art, but to the 
decision of an oligarchy. Whatever his skill, his inspiration or his desire, 
he must conform under the shadow of a great and omnipresent terror. 

They say it is a revolutionary society, but they will not tolerate the revolu- 
tionary heresy, “let freedom ring.” Revolution itself must, in the Communist 
concept, deny its meaning and become arid conformity. Revolution is only the 
stepping stone to slavery. 

Revolution is a theme for export from the Soviet Union. It is a practice to 
be encouraged in other countries as a part of the strategy for enslaving them. 
Its practice or advocacy in the homeland is punished with death, and bare non- 
conformity is considered revolutionary. The shades of Bukharin and his 
fellow defendants in the purge trials bear eloquent witness to that fact. It is a 
grotesque fantasy that the most reactionary ruling clique in the world, namely, 
the Politburo, is able by the cunning and deception of its propaganda to secure the 
momentary support of peoples inspired by the love of liberty. We who practice 
liberty have somehow failed to gain the victory which should come from standing 
on the vantage ground of truth. 

In part we are inhibited by a sophisticated reluctance to state the obvious. 
Yet there is no more potent weapon in the world than the statement of the 
obvious when the statements are true. We found during the war that the best 
propaganda was the truth proved by experience to be the truth. This was and 
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is because the truth so overwhelmingly proves the advantage of our position. 
The Cominform pays tribute to this fact by denying their people access to the 
truth. Only the most deeply indoctrinated person is allowed contact with the 
outside world where truth is at large and even among this tested elite there are 
constant defections. 

Unconsciously many of our writers and speakers strengthen the Soviet cause 
by discussing their strength. Of course, they have elements of strength. Evil 
always has elements of strength because it is unhampered by respect for any of 
the decencies which separate good from evil. 

Actually, all of the familiar patterns of Soviet action clearly reveal their 
weakness. They know their society is too weak to bear comparison with the free 
world. The iron curtain is a badge of weakness. The armies they build up 
behind it are vulnerable to the truth. The greatest hazard in the victorious 
advance of their armies in Western Europe at the end of the war was the exposure 
of the soldiers to the realities of Western living. Long and vigorous reindoctri- 
nation or purging was necessary to readjust them to living in their world of 
whips and promises. 

From time to time we hear the voice of those in this country who are also 
afraid, afraid of the truth. They suggest that clamps be put on education so 
that students in colleges like Middlebury or in our large universities will be 
prevented from knowing about such doctrines as communism. Nothing could 
be more blind or so oblivious to the strength of our free system. It is only the 
Communists, not we, who need fear the comparison. If, from the tops of these 
Vermont mountains, we let freedom ring, we need never doubt that this will 
remain a land of liberty. 

Yet it is not enough to preach and practice liberty despite the great moral 
strength which that preachment and practice engenders. The struggle for 
men’s minds is only part of the conflict. The Kremlin seeks to control men’s 
minds so they can control also their bodies. We must have physical strength 
as well, 

I was talking a few months ago with that proverbial font of homely American 
wisdom, a taxi driver. He had served in a Negro regiment during the war. 
He had been reading some of the loose statements about the inevitability of war 
and the use of the atomic bomb. He was philosophical about it all, as Americans 
are wont to be. He reminisced about the past and wished that he might have 
lived in the late nineteenth or early twentieth century when one did not exist 
under the shadow of war. 

It does seem in retrospect that those were halcyon days. I recall the surprise 
of the news of the summer of 1914 when the Kaiser (it is always personified in 
our minds) invaded Belgium. I was just about to enter college and I had never 
had occasion to think much about war. It had an unreality for my generation 
until the Plattsburgh movement and the Mexican border incident combined with 
the headlines of the news from Europe to rouse us from our lethargy. 1917 
and our entry into the war came soon enough and there has been no halcyon 
day since then. We did not fully realize as a Nation that this was so. There 
was the postwar period of prohibition and speak-easies; the fabuleus twen- 
ties with their huge paper fortunes; then the crash, the New Deal, Hitler, 
and again war. Complacency has not returned since VJ-day, but the cause of 
our uneasiness has been inadequately appreciated. Slowly, as is our national 
wont, we have begun to absorb into our being the reality with which other 
peoples, the French for instance, have long been familiar. 

The reality is that the world is confronted with reckless and savage men 
who have the power to move millions into war and who do not hesitate to 
do so if their own personal power will be enhanced thereby. People who are 
permitted to know the truth and who think do not believe that the Kremlin 
is striving for peace. No irresponsible bombast about our initiating war reflects 
the thought of the American people or of the American Government. No re- 
sponsible American believes that we stand to gain from war. The antiwar 
statements of great military figures like Eisenhower and Marshall do reflect 
our national spirit. We needed no proof that we would fight if necessary. If 
others needed it, they received it in June when wanton aggression was loosed 
by Communist imperialism against the Republic of Korea. 

There was a new note in our response to that aggression. It was as if through 
our subconscious the refrain, “let freedom ring,” applied not only to the moun- 
tain tops of Vermont and Tennessee and Colorado but also to those of Korea. 
Moreover, we did not silence the refrain as we thought to ourselves that there 
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are other mountain tops in many other parts of the world. In Korea we said 
“let it ring” with a note of authority. It was an order. The order is being 
carried out by the unified command for the United Nations because 53 nations 
also wish freedom and not slavery under Moscow. It is a pity that the United 
Nations is not universal in order that all free peoples might join in the chorus. 

For other mountain tops, whether in Asia, in South America, in Europe, in 
Africa, or in the islands of the sea we sang “let freedom ring” in notes of ques- 
tioning, of warning, even, if you like, of pleading. It was not the pleading of 
weakness, on bended knee, of subservience to a power which could dispose 
at will of our future. It was the pleading of a people who can see reason and 
wish that others could see it too. It was the pleading which the strong address 
to the weak that they may be spared the suffering which would flow from their 
intransigence. 

There is a power in such pleading greater than the power of command, when 
it is backed as in our case by the greatest technological skill and productive 
capacity and moral stamina which the world has ever seen. It draws added 
strength from the truth that we seek no added power or dominion and that the 
world knows this to be true. It grows still stronger when, as now, it is coupled 
with the sound of bombs and guns used at great personal sacrifice on behalf of 
the United Nations and of a small gallant, freedom-loving nation established 
under the aegis of the United Nations. 

We will not barter the freedom which rings on mountain tops or in the valleys 
or on the plains of any free people. Nor will we impose our ideas upon any 
other people. 

As a matter of fact, we in America harbor the most revolutionary doctrine 
of all time, the doctrine of freedom or liberty. Only the stanchest and most 
vigorous community can retain the slogan after the first fine frenzy of the fight- 
ing days when the yoke is thrown off. The Russians sank into the reactionary 
pattern at once, making freedom (of thought, of speech, of religion, of aspiration, 
of activity) a capital crime once the old regime was overthrown, They were too 
weak to tolerate freedom. The glory of the American Revolution and indeed of 
the whole western revolution which celebrated the rights of man, as contrasted 
with the rights of the state—which means the ruling clique—is its ability to 
retain the revolutionary slogan of freedom throughout a century and a half, 

It is commonplace with us to groan over the petty trials and tribulations which 
result from freedom. Fortunately, we have so far generally secured the neces- 
sary delicate balance between license and liberty. Our measure of success is 
the product of a quality which is a national characteristic despite numerous 
individual deviations. That quality is a sense of responsibility—of proud re- 
sponsibility. There is in the American spirit a realization that we are the in- 
heritors of great traditions, Something priceless has been passed on through 
generations into our hands and must be passed on by us, unblemished and intact. 
Whenever we exercise our freedoms without a sense of responsibility, damage is 
done to our great cause. The sometimes irresponsible exercise of the freedom 
of the press causes great damage to our hard-won friendship with other peoples. 
Not all editors scan their columns with the question in their minds, ““Will this 
contribute to our friendship with the people of X country?” In terms of our 
international relations, our Government has dealt with this problem for many 
decades. We have pointed out, and properly, that because we have freedom 
of the press, no foreign government should impute to ours the frequently irre- 
sponsible statements of criticism or reproach. What is leveled at the heads 
of foreign governments is equally leveled at our own. Let the state which 
similarly permits free criticism of itself cavil at our newspapers or magazines. 
Wherever there is also a free press, governments understand even though private 
reactions are extreme. We must always be alert to appreciate the reciprocal 
aspect of a free press, 

Far different is the situation where the press is allowed to print only what 
the government permits. When Pravda or Isvestia or Red Star speaks in their 
columns from Moscow, we know that Government has spoken. The Kremlin 
seeks to defend itself by quoting the New York Times or the Chicago Tribune, 
but neither it nor any informed source believes for a minute that those, or any 
other American editorial columns, parrot the dictates of the White House as all 
Soviet papers parrot the dictates of the Kremlin. 

Anyone who has sat through endless sessions of the United Nations General 
Assembly and its committees has seen the contrast. The bloe of five—the U. S. 8S. 
R. and its four satellites—speak with the single voice of the Cominform. Repeti- 
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tion is for them a virtue and repetition covers not only ideas but even the 
verbiage. On the other side is the free world—53 or 54 nations speaking on dis- 
parate notes which are at the same time not discordant because they compose 
a symphony of truth and of conviction that they believe what is called in the law 
“the truth of the matter asserted.” 

The freedom of the modern democratic society as an enduring phenomenon 
is new in history. There are the prototypes of the Greek city states and of Rome 
and even of some primitive societies, but in historical retrospect these examples 
stand out as islands in a great stormy ocean of dictatorship and imperial rule. 
The free democratic English spirit ploughed its way through the ancient bul- 
warks of the royal prerogative and privileged nobility for centuries, but the 
English democracy we know was not apparent to our forbears in 1776. It was 
the spirit of the latter eighteenth century which drew on tlie deep wells of human 
aspiration and created an enduring free democratic society. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 seemed for a brief historical moment to be 
in this great tradition. But the revolutionary principle of freedom was soon 
betrayed. It was replaced by a reactionary movement which has kept the vari- 
ous peoples of the Soviet Union in its grip for 30 years. The course of free 
democracy has gone on elsewhere and has grown in strength and in human appeal. 
In the Soviet Union it has been beaten into submission. Czarist Russia was 
symbolized by the whip which kept the serfs in subjection and by the bear which 
kept stretching out greedy arms with claws for more territory to satiate the 
imperialist urge. Soviet Russia has in reality the same symbols. The whip, the 
symbol of fear and the police state is identical. The claws of the bear are now 
the sickle which circles the hammer but there is the same imperialist drive. 
Poland was a victim to Czarist imperialism and is again a victim to Soviet 
imperialism. Czarist Russia stretched its greedy claws out to Port Arthur and 
Manchuria and rivaled Japan for control of Korea. Port Arthur is again a 
Russian base wrested from China. Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang are being 
hacked away from China by the Communist imperialist sickle. And now again 
Korea, 

But in Korea the true revolutionary spirit of freedom, which has been kept 

alive all these decades in the free democratic world, has responded. In ail 
Asia the yearning for relief from misery and oppression can best be met by 
the spirit of freedom. While the free spirit of Balts and Czeshs and Poles and 
Hungarians and others has been beaten into temporary bloody subjection by 
the hammer and sickle, the national freedom of the Filipinos, the Indians, the 
*akistanis, the Ceylonese, he Burmese, the Indonesians, the Indochinese, and 
at least some of the Koreans, has been realized. It has been realized because 
the free world has set those peoples free. Freedom is budding too in Africa 
where under the aegis of the United Nations and against Soviet opposition, inde- 
pendence is already being prepared for Libya and Somaliland. 

We are still the revolutionaries, we of the free world in the Americas, in 
Europe, in Africa, Asia, and the islands of the sea. With and among us there 
still burgeon the concepts of social justice and of tolerance. Meanwhile, the 
modern technological version of ancient tyranny still flourishes in the vast Rus- 
sian domain. The revolutionary spirit of democracy first won its liberties by 
force of arms. It has had to turn from the plow and the machine time and 
again to keep its freedom from tyranny. But its greatest strength has been 
the universal appeal of its spirit. The revolutionary slogan of freedom still has 
the greatest power. The reactionaries, whether in the Kremlin or elsewhere, 
try to ride the tide of freedom by pretending to accept it. Like prior tyrants, the 
Politburo “struts and frets his hour upon the stage and then is heard no more.” 
His propaganda “is a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 

There are many parts of the Charter of the United Nations which the Soviet 
Union ignores. It cannot ignore the opening words of the Charter’s preamble 
which begins, ““‘We the peoples of the United Nations * * *.” The peoples of 
the Soviet Union and of the states now satellites still have the longing for freedom 
and that longing will some day be satisfied. It will be satisfied because the 
revolution of freedom still has the vitality of youth and is still on the march. 
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[State Department Press Release No. 730, July 8, 1950) 
THE UNITED NATIONS AND KOREA 


HIGHLIGHTS OF ADDRESS BY HON, PHILIP C. JESSUP, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, AT THE 
SEVENTEENTH SESSION OF THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., JULY 10, 1950 


The Communist-inspired attack on the Republic of Korea is the most bare-faced 
attack on the United Nations itself. An assault upon the United Nations head- 
quarters at Lake Success could hardly have been more direct or more revealing. 
Of all the countries in the world none is more closely identified with the United 
Nations than the Republic of Korea. Despite the actions of the Soviet Union 
from March 20, 1946, to September 23, 1947, to prevent the establishment of Korea 
as a free and independent nation, the U. N. helped to set it up when the United 
States laid the case of Korea before the world organization. 

As could be expected world-wide Communist propaganda has tried to hide its 
aggression under a flood of lies. As Al Smith used to say, “let’s look at the 
record.” 

Fortunately, the record is crystal clear. There have been times in history 
when serious and conscientious scholars have debated the question, “Who 
started the war?’ No serious or conscientious scholar can have any question 
here. The North Korean Communist forces attacked the Republic of Korea 
without warning, without provocation, without any justification whatsoever. 
It has never been more true than in this case that actions speak louder than 
words. Communist peace propaganda has sought to lull the peoples of the free 
world at the very moment when Communist imperialism was preparing and 
launching this war of aggression. 

Knowledge of the facts of the situation does not depend upon statements by the 
Korean Government nor upon statements by the Americans on the spot. The 
United Nations has a Commission in Korea. At the last meeting of the General 
Assembly this Commission was specifically authorized to have teams of observers 
to watch the thirty-eighth parallel, north of which the Communist forces were 
entrenched. This U. N. Commission is composed of representatives of the fol- 
lowing countries: Australia, China, India, El Salvador, Turkey, the Philippines, 
and France. The Commission’s team of observers had concluded an on-the-spot 
survey on June 24, barely 24 hours before the Communist forces attacked. Here 
is what these impartial U. N. representatives reported : 

“The principal impression left with observers after their field tour is that 
the South Korean Army is organized for defense and is in no condition to carry 
out an attack on a large scale against forces of the north * * *” 

This impression was based on eight observations including the facts that “there 
is no concentration of (South Korean) troops and no massing for attack visible 
at any point.” 

“At several points, North Korean forces are in effective possession of salients 
on south side parallel, occupation in at least one case being of fairly recent date. 
There is no evidence that South Korean forces have taken any steps for or 
making any preparation to eject North Korean forces from any of these 
salients * * * 

“So far as equipment of South Korean forces concerned, in absence of 
armour, air support, and heavy artillery, any action with object of invasion 
would, by any military standards, be impossible * * * 

“In general, attitude of South Korean commander is one of vigilant defense. 
Their instructions do not go beyond retirement in case of attack upon previously 
prepared positions * * *” 

Immediately after the Communist forces of the north attacked and began their 
invasion of the Republic of Korea the United Nations Commission reported to the 
Security Council. 

The Commission reported as follows to Secretary-General Lie: 

“Commission met this morning 1000 hours and considered latest reports on 
hostilities and results direct observation along parallel by United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea military observers over period ending 48 hours before hostili- 
ties began. Commmissicn’s present view on basis this evidence is first that judg- 
ing from actual progress of operations northern regime is carrying out well- 
planned concerted and full-scale invasion of South Korea, second that South 
Korean forces were deployed on wholly defensive basis in all sectors of the par- 
allel, and, third, that they were taken completely by surprise as they had no 
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reason to believe from intelligence sources that invasion was imminent. Com- 
mission is following events and will report further. developments.” 

The Security Council had the evidence and passed judgment immediately. The 
judgment of the Security Council is the judgment of the world organization. 
The Communist invaders have been adjudged as having launched an armed attack 
and no amount of Communist propaganda will succeed in hiding the ‘mark of 
Cain” on their foreheads. 

In view of the attempt of Communist propaganda to confuse the issue, let us 
get one other point clear on the record. The Communist forces attacked on 
Sunday, June 25, at 4a .m., Korean time. The United Nations Security Council 
met at 2 p.m. Washington time on Sunday, June 25, and by 6 p. m. that afternoon 
adopted a resolution determining that the armed attack of the North Koreans 
constituted a breach of the peace. They called upon all members of the U. N. to 
assist. 

What had the United States done before the Security Council issued this judg- 
ment and appeal? The only steps which the United States took prior to 6 p. m. on 
Sunday were: 

(1) It took the initiative in the early morning hours of Sunday to call the 
Cecurity Council to consider this aggression immediately. 

(2) It began the evacuation of American women and children from the danger 
area. 

(3) In the immediate vicinity of Seoul, the capital of Korea, it provided the 
necessary military protection to keep these women and children from being 
killed during the course of the evacuation. 

It was not until 10: 30 p. m. on June 25, after the Security Council had passed 
its resolution that the first orders were issued by the President of the United 
States directing that assistance should be given to the Republic of Korea in 
pursuance of the Security Council resolution. 

During the next day, as the armed forces from North Korea advanced south- 
ward, the United States continued to carry out the resolution of June 25 by 
increasing its aid to the Korean Government. 

When the Security Council met again 2 days later on June 27 and made more 
specific its appeal for help to the Republic of Korea the President of the United 
States ordered an intensification of our help. The free world greeted these 
actions with enthusiastic approval and 44 members of the United Nations have 
already signified to the headquarters of the United Nations their approval and 
support of the Security Council resolution. The armed forces of six members, 
in addition to those of the United States, are either already participating in 
giving help to the Republic of Korea or have announced that these forces are 
being made available. Other members have offered other tynes of assistance. 
Here indeed is collective security in action. 

Before going back to consider these points in more detail let us summarize 
these essential points which the record proves. 

(1) The Communist forces in North Korea attacked without warning and 
without provocation. They started it. 

(2) The Security Council as the authorized representative of the world’s 
organization responsible for the maintenance of international peace and security 
has found that these are the facts which were established by the report of its 
own UN Commission on the spot. 

(3) The United States acted promptly as a loyal member of the United Nations 
and everything which it has done has been in support of the action of the 
United Nations in the effort to stop the Communist armed attack and to restore 
peace in the area. 

Let us now go back to consider some of these items in more detail. Let us 
first recall the history of the UN interest in Korea. We may then examine the 
action which the UN has taken and third, we may look at the Communist 
propaganda line which says in effect that the UN has no right to keep the peace 
when it is Communists who have committed a breach of the peace. 

- * * * * * * 


I wish to consider now the Soviet Union’s argument that the Security Council 
is without power to act if their representative violates his Charter obligation 
to participate in its meetings. 

It is necessary first to recall that article 24 of the Charter says that the 
members of the United Nations confer on the Security Council “primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of international peace and security.” In the next 
place article 28 of the Charter says that “the Security Council shall be so 
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organized as to be able to function continuously. Each member of the Security 
Council shall for this purpose be represented at all times at the seat of the 
organization.” It is perfectly clear that a state which is a member of the 
Security Council is obligated to be in a position at al! times to take part in its 
work. This provision would have no meaning if in spite of having a represen- 
tive at the seat of the organization the representative should have a right to 
refuse to attend the meetings. The Soviet Union has thus violated its obliga- 
tions under the Charter by resorting to the tactics of “walking out.” 

Disregarding this question the Soviet Union argues that it nevertheless has 
the power to cripple the functioning of the Security Council because article 27 
of the Charter says that decisions of the Security Council on substantive matters 
“shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members.” Since the Soviet Union is a permanent 
member, it is argued that the absence of their concurring vote invalidates the 
action of the Council. 

The history of the drafting of this article and of its application in practice 
leads to guite a different conclusion. The provision which I have just cited 
from article 27 about the concurring votes of the permanent members is, of 
course, the legal language describing the decision at the San Francisco Con- 
ference to give the permanent members a veto on substantive questions. The 
Charter is a constitutional document and like all constitutions, including that 
of the United States, the exact meaning of its words is developed by practice. 

One of the practices in the Security Council which has developed over the 
years is the practice of abstaining from voting on questions which are put to 
the vote. The Soviet Union, beginning in April 1948 abstained in four instances 
on Security Council resolutions dealing with Palestine. Beginning in January 
1948, the Soviet Union abstained on four resolutions dealing with the Kashmir 
case. Beginning in December 1948, the Soviet Union abstained on two resolu- 
tions in the Indonesian case. In none of these 10 cases has the Soviet Union 
challenged the legality of the action taken by the Security Council. Further- 
more, the Soviet Union has never questioned the legality of action taken by the 
Security Council in which it voted with the majority but on which other per- 
manent members of the Council abstained. This has occurred in at least three 
instances. We thus already have over a dozen cases in which it has been 
established that the meaning of article 27 of the Charter is that, while the 
negative vote of a permanent member can defeat the substantive resolution, 
the failure of a permanent member to vote for a resolution does not defeat it. 

Clearly it can make no difference in terms of the application of the Charter 
on this point whether the representative of a permanent member sits at the 
table and abstains or whether he fails to come at all. The essential difference 
relates to the question of a member’s sense of responsibility and willingness to 
discharge its obligations under the Charter. The Soviet Union had the legal 
power to attend the meeting of the Security Council and, by taking the respon- 
sibility before the world, to cast a veto to block Security Council action. It did 
not have the power to block action by staying away from the meeting in violation 
of its obligations under article 28. 

The consideration of this part of the Soviet Union’s argument would not be 
complete without mention of the excuse which the Soviet Government has given 
for its recent refusal to cooperate with the United Nations. The excuse is that 
a majority of the members have not accepted the Soviet view that the represent- 
ative of the Chinese Communists should be seated as the representative of China. 
The position of the United States on this point has been frequently stated. Our 
position is that we are always ready to abide by the decision which is made by 
any one of the organs of the United Nations in accordance with the established 
procedures of that organ. We have never taken the position that we will disre- 
gard decisions merely because we do not agree with them. We have made it very 
clear that we do not believe that this question of deciding what representative is 
entitled to sit for his government is subject to the veto. We believe that under 
established rules this is a procedural question to which the veto does not apply. 

It is also necessary to recall that the Soviet tactics of resorting to a walkout 
in the United Nations has not been confined to the pretext of the issue of Chinese 
Communist representation. Mr. Gromyko resorted to the same tactics in the case 
of Iran in 1946; the effort was unsuccessful then as now. If the question is 
asked whether China was represented at the meetings of the Security Council on 
June 25 and 27, the answer is clearly “Yes.” The Security Council had considered 
the claim of the Soviet Union that the Chinese Government was not entitled to 
represent China, and it rejected this claim. Until this decision is changed by a 
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duly-authorized organ of the United Nations, it obviously stands as the decision 
which the members are bound to follow. 
* * * + *~ « +t 


It is always true that at times when thought and action are concentrated upon 
meeting an emergency a conscious effort is required to keep in mind the import- 
ance of moving forward with long-range plans, The present situation in Korea 
requires and is receiving the concentrated attention of the Government of the 
United States. But at the same time, we must go forward with many other plans 
and policies. It should be particularly emphasized that this great demonstration 
of combined action under the United Nations cannot be allowed to slacken the 
efforts of this world organization to grapple with the fundamental problems 
affecting the peace and welfare of mankind. One of the most important of the 
long-range efforts of the United Nations is the program of technical assistance 
which is allied to our own point 4 program. Sudden aggressive armed attacks 
en peaceful, independent states must be met and rolled back, but the peace and 
welfare of mankind are always under attack by poverty and disease. Our 
resources are adequate to cooperate in this perennial struggle at the same time 
that we are meeting the emergency of the moment. We have demonstrated to 
the world our will and our ability to meet the emergency ; surely we will not fail 
through support of the point 4 program to do our full part in the longer campaign. 

o oa + cg * - + 


It isa familiar pattern of Communist propaganda that they loudly accuse others 
of the sins which they themselves have committed. It is therefore not surprising 
that they accuse the United States of imperialism in Asia, because the Russian 
imperialistic design is the same in Asia teday as it was under the Czars. The 
Soviet encroachment upon Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, 
and elsewhere have frequently been pointed out. The Soviet Union and its 
satellites were the only members of the United Nations which refused during the 
last General Assembly to join in approving a resolution reasserting the historie 
American doctrine of respect for the integrity of China. 

The experience of so-called Communist “liberation” of strongly nationalist 
states like Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia holds out the 
gloomiest prospects for the peoples of Asia. During the period of this type of 
Soviet “liberation,” what has been the record of the Western World? The Philip- 
pines, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia have all emerged into full 
separate statehood. Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam have become independent 
members of the French Union. Once again the record is the proof to which we 
turn. The Communist propaganda cannot wipe out the facts. 

The United States has steadily supported the development of independent 
nationalism throughout Asia. We supported the cause of Indonesia in the United 
Nations Security Council when the Communists were denouncing the Indonesian 
patriotic leaders Soekarno and Hatta as “traitors.” It was the United States 
which took the case of Korea to the United Nations and souzht United Nations 
guaranties for Korean independence. It was the Soviet Union which by walk-out 
and noncooperation blocked the union of the country which all real Korean 
patriots desire. 

The objective and purpose of the United States in Korea today is to support the 
United Nations effort to restore and maintain peace. We are helping to carry 
out resolutions which call for a cease fire, the withdrawal of the North Koreans 
to the thirty-eighth parallel, and for the restoration of international peace and 
security in the area. Thereafter, we shall continue our policy of supporting 

the United Nations in its efforts to secure a permanent adjustment of the 
situation in Korea in the interest of the Korean people. We have no other or 
separate interest of our own. 


[State Department Press Release No. 876, August 26, 1950] 


INTERVIEW BY Eric SEVAREID WITH AMBASSADOR AT LARGE Puiuip C. JESSUP ON 
THE OPENING PROGRAM OF THE CBS Raplo SerIEs, “ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE”’ 


Mr. SEVAREID. Some of the letters I get these days, Mr. Jessup, ask why we are 
fighting in somebody else’s war. How would you answer those letters? 

Ambassador Jessup. We are not fighting somebody else’s war, Mr. Sevareid. 
We are in Korea as part of a United Nations effort. And we are there for the 
sake of our own peace and security. 

When 59 nations signed the United Nations Charter, they pledged that they 
would not use force in settling international problems, and that they would rally 
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to the defense of free nations when aggression was committed. When the North 
Korean armies inyaded the Republic of Korea, there was no question that an act 
of brutal aggression had been committed. There was also no question about who 
started it. A United Nations Commission was on the spot in Korea, and its reports 
proved beyond a doubt that the North Koreans were the aggressors. 

When the Security Council of the United Nations acted, it was to request a 
cease-fire order, and to ask member governments to rally to the defense of the 
hard-pressed Republic of Korea under their obligations in the United Nations 
Charter. If aggression had been permitted to go on in Korea, uncensured, un- 
deterred, despite the clear reports of the United Nations’ own commission in the 
field, the result would have been that the nations of the world—by demonstra- 
tion—would have shown they were not prepared to resist aggression, that they 
were not prepared to maintain the peace. Such failure to act would have been 
an encouragement to potential aggressors elsewhere. 

Mr. Sevarem. One of the questions that is asked, Mr. Jessup, is whether our 
policies in Korea up to the time of the invasion had been a failure, and whether 
in fact the invasion came as a result of that failure. 

Ambassador Jessup. On the contrary, Mr. Sevareid, I believe that any fair- 
minded person, looking at what we had accomplished in Korea, in the face of 
tremendous difficulties, would agree that the results of our policy there were 
good. 

When it became clear that the Soviet Union would not cooperate in allowing the 
Korean people to set up a free and united government of their own, we took the 
case to the United Nations. As a result, free and democratic elections were held 
under the supervision of the United Nations everywhere in Korea except in that 
part which was under the control of the Soviet Union. On the basis of these elec- 
tions, the Republic of Korea was established. Without this action of the United 
Nations, the whole of Korea would still have been occupied territory, held in the 
control of two powers. 

In the Republic of Korea, under a democratic constitution, the people of Korea 
worked diligently during the 2 years from 1948 to 1950 to improve their well-being. 
They were making marked strides in the development of democratic practices, 
in increasing education, literacy, and a higher standard of living. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union was suppressing the national aspirations of the 
Korean people in its zone of occupation, where it was creating, behind the iron 
curtain, a regime totally subservient to the whims and designs of Soviet policy. 

By subversion and guerrilla activity, agents from the north sought to over- 
throw the Republic of Korea from within, and failed. 

Finally, the contrast between the progress in the Republic of Korea and the 
imperialistic domination of the North Koreans brought the open and naked use 
of military force. This act of aggression was intended to wipe out the example 
of democracy next door. 

Mr. SevaArerp. In view of the threat from the north, why hadn't we prepared 
the Republic of Korea to defend itself against such an act of aggression? 

Ambassador Jessup. We knew it was a danger spot, Mr. Sevareid—one among 
many in the world today. Within the limits of our capabilities and our commit- 
ments in yarious parts of the world, we were earnestly trying to provide the 
Republic of Korea with the means for its own defense. 

From the end of the war, more than $500 million worth of military and eco- 
nomic aid was given the Republic of Korea. With this aid, the Republic of Korea 
was able to deal with its economic problems, and to deal successfully with repeated 
efforts at subversion and infiltration from the north. To meet successfully and 
at once an attack of the magnitude which has been launched, however, would 
have required the constant presence of a large force of American troops. To 
maintain such superior forces in all the places in the world that might be subject 
to such attack would have required vast total forces on our part. No one in this 
country has seriously advocated that we should maintain enough forces to police 
the entire world. 

Mr. SevArEiD. A moment ago, Mr. Jessup, you said that this was a United 
Nations affair. A lot of people, to judge by the letters I receive, are wondering 
whether the other members of the UN are doing their share? 

Ambassador JESSUP. It is true that in the initial stages of the fighting, Ameri- 
ean and South Korean forees have played a predominant role. It is quite possi- 
ble that if this action had taken place in some other part of the world, the forces 
of other members of the United Nations might have had to bear the initial brunt. 
We had some forces nearby that could be put into action relatively quickly. This 
was also true of British and Australian naval and air forces, which, as you know, 
have been in it since the early weeks. 
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But despite the problems of distance and logistics, other nations are getting 
aid on the way. The United Kingdom has had troops fighting against the inter- 
national Communist movement in Malaya for years, but despite this, they are 
sending ground forces to Korea. I can’t possibly list here all those who are 
helping, but offers have been received from 30 nations, and these offers are under 
consideration or have been accepted. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Mr. Jessup, when the tide of battle turns in Korea, when we 
push back the aggressors, what is our military objective? Is it to bring about 
surrender of the aggressor forces—to occupy all of Korea—north and south— 
or to stop at the thirty-eighth parallel? 

Ambassador Jessup. The action against aggression in Korea is a United Na- 
tions action. The answer to your question is a United Nations answer, not just 
an American answer. The General Assembly laid down principles for the future 
of Korea. We are acting in a unified command. Neither in future movements 
by that command nor in final settlement will we act unilaterally. 

We must remember that this is primarily a problem of the future of the Korean 
people, and the objective of UN action from the beginning has been to create a 
situation in which they could freely decide their own form of government. The 
United States aim is to support the UN in that objective. 

Decisions on future military steps will be made to meet the circumstances as 
they develop. 

Mr. Sevarer. And what about final settlement of the Korean problem? Will 
it end as two armed camps? Will two governments exist as before June 257 
Will there be a United Korea? 

Ambassador Jessup. This action is again a matter requiring a UN decision. 
In the Cairo Declaration we pledged that we would support the principle of a 
free and independent Korea. The Soviet Union subsequently accepted this prin- 
ciple as binding on itself as well. By its action, however, it has prevented the 
fulfillment of that promise except in that part of Korea where the UN was able 
to operate. The UN has, in several resolutions, declared its support of the estab- 
lishment of a free, independent, and unified Korea. I am sure that will remain 
its aim as it is ours. 

Mr. Sevarerp. To return to the position of the United States in all this: Does 
the action taken by us in Korea bring us closer to a general war? 

Ambassador Jessup. On the contrary, Mr. Sevareid. The act of aggression 
against the Republic of Korea may have had the effect of heightening interna- 
tional tension, but I think the firm and prompt response of the United Nations, 
with whole-hearted United States support, will help to put a damper on potential 
further aggression. As history has shown, if an aggressor is bent on making an 
attack, he can seize any excuse for it he wants. But the attitude of free coun- 
tries, their solidarity, their determination, and their ability to resist aggression 
can deter an aggressor from launching an attack. 

Mr. SEVAREID. With the Korean battle going on, with our troops fighting in 
Asia and holding only a beachhead, can it be claimed that the forces of freedom 
are in better posture than before the Korean invasion? 

Ambassador Jessup. Consider the United Nations once again. People had 
gotten into the habit of thinking that the UN was just a body that talked. People 
came to feel that their hopes that the UN could rally to resist aggression were 
false hopes—that such action just couldn’t happen. But it did happen. And 
the action taken 2 months ago is a milestone—all-out action of a kind never taken 
by the League of Nations or any other international body. 

This action has awakened the free world to the strength that lies in united 
effort and given it higher faith in the United Nations. 

As to your reference to our troops fighting in Asia, the Russians portray it as 
American fighting Asians. But our troops as all of us know are fighting for 
Koreans side by side with Koreans. Some of the United Nations forces in the 
field now have fully integrated units of Korean and United States fighting men. 
Contingents soon to join them include Asians from the Philippines and Thailand. 

The advantage of initiative in the fighting so far has lain with the aggressor, 
as it always does at the outset. You will recall the Kaiser in Belgium, Hitler 
when he attacked Poland, the Japanese in the early stages of the Pacific War. 
It is an old story—lightning attack on a peaceful world. The striking thing in 
Korea has been the valiant delaying action of the defending troops. With the 
continuing response by other members of the United Nations, the tide of battle 
will soon turn. 

Mr. SevAREID. What is the feeling in Asia? I would take as a note of despair 
for our cause.the phrase heard frequently lately : “We have lost all Asia.” 
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Ambassador Jessup. So far as Asia is concerned, it is true that the voice of 
Kremlin propaganda is the only voice which is saying: “All Asia is lost.” It 
is not believed where people can know the truth through access to the facts. 

All over Asia the spirit of national independence is alive. Now, the Soviet 
Union tries to play on that feeling, and use it for its own imperialist purposes, 
Soviet theory as announced by Stalin himself provides for a two-stage operation 
in dealing with movements like these. The first stage involves getting control 
of the nationalist movement. The second stage results in making the new 
country subservient to the Kremlin. We have but one aim in our dealings with 
the people of Asia—and that is to give genuine help to the nationalist movement. 

When I traveled in Asia early this year I found that many of the people of 
Asia who have access to other information than Kremlin propaganda know this 
and know that the United States has no territorial ambitions and no desire 
for gain in Asia. 

Mr. SEvaReErD. In respect to Formosa—concerning that area, we have taken 
our own action without U. N. backing 

Ambassador Jessup. Mr. Seyareid, I think it is important to get the facts clear 
about the Formosan situation. It is true that the U. N. Security Council reso- 
lutions about Korea d'd not cover the situation in Formosa. However, the order 
of the President on June 27 directing the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack 
on Formosa was directly connected with the aggression against the Republic 
of Korea. 

The President pointed out, and I quote what he said, “The attack upon Korea 
makes it plain beyond all doubt that communism has passed beyond the use 
of subversion to conquer independent nations, and will now use armed invasion 
and war * * *, In these circumstances the occupation of Formosa by Com- 
munist forces would be a direct threat to the security of Pacific area and to 
United States forces performing their logical and necessary functions in that 
area.” 

The President instructed Senator Austin, our representative at the United 
Nations to report this action immediately to the Security Ceuncil and he did 
so on that same day. If the command to the Seventh Fleet had been an act 
of aggression we would hardly have reported it immediately to the Security 
Council. 

On July 19 the President in his message to Congress again explained our 
action regarding Formosa and explicitly said that we had no territorial ambitions 
whatever concerning that island and we did not seek for ourselves any special 
privileges on Formosa. He said that the military neutralization of Formosa was 
“without prejudice to political questions affecting that island.” He said further 
that we wanted to have all questions affecting Formosa settled by pacific means 
as envisaged in the Charter of the U. N. 

Two days ago, the Chinese Communists sent a message to the Security Coun- 
cil accusing us of aggression on Formosa and demanded that the Security Couneil 
take action. Senator Austin immediately made an official statement saying 
that we would welcome U. N. consideration of the Formosan question. We said 
that we would approve full U. N. investigation either at Lake Suecess or on 
Formosa itself and that we would assist the U. N. in any consideration it 
decided to give to this problem. 

In short, Mr. Sevareid, what we have done about Formosa has been done in 
the open and has been laid fully before the U. N. 

Mr. Sevarerp. What about sacrifices which you and I—which Americans must 
make in this time of world emergency? 

Ambassador Jessup. It is important to understand thac : acrifices which must 
be made by us are not solely a result of Korea. Korea brings the question 
dramatically to our attention, but what has happened is merely a symptom of 
the evil at large in the world. Even if Korea could be settled tomorrow, the 
people of the United States must still be ready for sacrifice. 

Dictatorship today uses slave labor and a police state to build and maintain 
force with which to strike at peace-loving states. The great challenge put to 
us by this evil force is to show that democracies can be self-discipline build up 
and maintain strength and security without sacrificing the things we consider 
of greatest importance, one basic democratic principles. 

Clearly we are going to have to make economic and military sacrifices—very 
considerable ones perhaps—to make sure that we can go on living in a free 
and peaceful world. But those are not the only calls that will be made on us. 
As a people we're going to have to be firm, patient, and steady. We're going 
to have to forego the hope of easy answers, of quick, simple solutions. 
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Ambassador Jessup. There is no push-button diplomacy any more than there 
is push-button war in Korea. And there are GI’s in diplomacy just as there are 
in the Army. There’s much footslogging to do. And it’s not just a matter of 
decisions by the brass hats in the high command. 

Mr. SevareIp. How long will the emergency go on, Mr. Jessup? How long 
inust we—an impatient people—put up with the strain of a cold war? 

Ambassador Jessup. No one can say for how long we must be prepared tor 
the difficult task of accepting our world as a troubled world. It would be a lot 
easier, I admit, if someone could promise: “In three months, or three years, or 
ten years our problems would be solved.’ But no one can surely say. 

However long the period, it is worth the sacrifice. The sacrifices in Korea 
are very real ones, but they are as nothing compared with the sacrifices which 
would come with general war. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Korea is where the fighting is now, but there are potential trou- 
ble spots in many areas of the world. What of them? Aren’t there definite 
limits to what we can do if the fire should break out in other quarters? 

Ambassador Jessup. If we wanted an absolute guaranty against the march 
of aggressors anywhere, we would have to have vast armies around the world. 
I agree we cannot do that. Instead we must work constantly with other na- 
tions to build our collective strength and we must rely on our allies as well as on 
ourselves. As events in Korea have proved. we seem to be on the way to find- 
ing means for making international organization effective as a collective way 
to keep the peace. 

Mr. SeEvAREID. Can that be true even if the Kremlin doesn’t share this view? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes it can. Peace and freedom have made great gains 
in some very important areas of the world despite the Soviet attitude. Perhaps 
the most important gain has been the united response of the free world to the 
act of aggression in Korea. We had hoped to build peace through international 
cooperation including the cooperation of the Soviet Union. Since, however, the 
Soviet Union has not seemed to want to cooperate in building a peaceful world, 
we are now seeking to achieve peace by strengthening the free world so that 
we can prevent aggression. In the meantime, we have no fear that we shall 
come to a place where every avenue of diplomacy has been exhausted. Diplomacy 
has given us great new instruments that we have only begun to test. We have 
new ways of concerting and multiplying our strength. New ways of informing 
the minds of men—new ways of attacking economic and social sources of inter- 
national conflict. 

For it is not just a military challenge that we face. The basic objective of our 
foreign policy is to help create the kind of a world in which people can live their 
lives in peace. The existence of poverty, illiteracy, disease, hunger—these things 
are the breeders of unrest on which promoters of dissatisfaction play. And so 
it is important that we support measures for international economic and political 
cooperation along with our great defense effort. These measures are not only 
required to meet the Soviet challenge but are basic to our long-run objectives. 

Mr. SEVAREID, It used to be said that we were so concerned with the problem 
of Europe that we were neglecting Asia. Is the situation now such that we are 
so concerned with Asia that we are neglecting Europe? 

Ambassador Jessup. I can’t agree with the first part of your question which 
as I have heard it stated before suggests that the Marshall plan and the North 
Atlantic Treaty were not justified. Some people carry the idea further and say 
we should have had exactly the same programs for the Far East. Plans and 
programs which fit the needs and the opportunities of one area are not always 
suited to another. Of course, we have vital interest in Europe and that interest 
is as great today as it was before Korea. I do not say it is greater than it was, 
but I do think the general awareness of its importance has increased 

A few minutes ago I suggested that diplomacy or foreign policy is not all a mat- 
ter of push-button decisions. It is also not all headline stuff. There are quiet, 
long-range steady activities which are going on constantly around the globe. 
Coming back directly to the European question, there is a new spirit abroad 
there. The growth of that spirit is directly related to what we have done to help. 
The signs of that spirit include these headline events 

The courageous Schuman plan to bring Germany and France together in the 
economic field; the steady increase in the importance and authority of interna- 
tional bodies such as the North Atiantie Treaty and the Council of Europe; the 
increase in economic prosperity and the decline of the Communist Parties: the 

new determination and decisions to move forward rapidly with the essential 

measures of defense. 
89965—51——-35 
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Mr. SEVAREID. Mr. Jessup, a question which seems to be in the minds of many 
people these days is: Is war inevitable? And some go on to say that if war does 
seem inevitable, shouldn’t we settle the whole thing right now by dropping atomic 
bombs on Moscow? 

Ambassador JEssuPp. Mr. Sevareid, war is never inevitable. Let us keep that 
fact constantly before us. The threat of war is a serious one. There is no doubt 
about that. But if we and our allies make ourselves strong, so that there will 
not be any temptation for aggression, and if we are steady and determined, we 
may be able to maintain the peace. 

By thinking that war is inevitable, however, we will help to make it so. People 
who are defeatist about war are taking an easy way out, in their minds. And 
it’s a disastrous way of thinking. Responsible and mature citizens realize, I 
am sure, that the destruction of war is so catastrophic, that no stone must be 
left unturned in the effort to maintain our security and our highest values by 
peaceful means. It is my faith, and the conviction of our Government, that this 
can be done, if the freemen of the world are determined to do it. 

Mr. Sevarerp. That answers, then, the second part of the question, too— 
about the dropping of atomic bombs on the Soviet Union now. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think it does, Mr. Sevareid, since war is not, in my be- 
lief, by any means inevitable. Dropping atomic bombs on the Soviet Union now 
is not the way we act; it is not the way America does things. But I do not see 
how anyone can believe that, even if our conscience permitted us to precipitate 
a war by dropping atomic bombs now, we would be any better off than we 
are. Such an action would not only not solve any problems, it would create 
many new and terribly difficult problems. Even if such an action were to be 
successful in knocking out the Soviet Union, it would leave occupation and 
reconstruction problems of such complexity as to make our present postwar 
problems look like child’s play. And we would have sacrificed the respect and 
support of other nations. I do not believe this view can be seriously entertained 
by anyone who has given it thorough consideration. 

Mr. SeEvAREID. Mr. Jessup, there is time for a closing thought from you. 

Ambassador Jessup. Let me say this. America is facing the most dangerous 
period in its history. It is of utmost importance that Americans see clearly 
who and what are responsible for the dangers we face. Above all, the force 
of world communism and its leaders—the men in the Kremlin—are responsible. 
They are the culprits. 

When the interests of democratic nations clash with those of dictatorship, the 
dictator has what can be a strong advantage. He makes unilateral decisions. 
There is only one line, one authority, one national opinion in the Soviet Union. 
In preserving the very things we stand for, we in the United States must pursue 
a course Which does not permit unity by decree. But when the American people 
face a fundamental challenge to their liberty, they pull together. Not at this 
point can we afford to be divided, to waste our energies in the recriminations 
nmong ourselves. If we are to win over the forces of slavery which are on the 
march today, we must be one Nation indivisible. 


[State Department Press Release No. 139, February 21, 1951] 





Appress BY Hon. Purp C. JESsuP, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, AT UNION COLLEGE, 
ScHENECTADY, N. Y., on Founpers Day, FEBRUARY 23, 1951 

The current debates on American foreign policy are a good sign of the awak- 
ened popular interest in our international relations. It is no longer necessary, 
as it was 30 years ago, to try to persuade people that they should have an intense 
personal interest in such questions. In 1922, Elihu Root, who in addition to his 
many other distinctions was an honorary chancelor of Union College, wrote 
the inaugural article in Foreign Affairs. In that article he said: 

“The control of foreign relations by modern democracies creates a new and 
pressing demand for popular education in international affairs * * * a self- 
respecting democracy which undertakes to control the action of its government 
as a member of this community of nations, and wishes to respond fairly and fuily, 
not only to the demands of its own interests, but to the moral obligations of a 
member of the community, is bound to try to understand this great and com- 
plicated subject so that it may act not upon prejudice and error but upon know!l- 
edge and understanding.” 
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It would be fortunate if one could say that foreign policy is really very simple 
but that would not be true. Foreign policy has to cover the whole world which 
is full of complications. If we commonly used the expression “domestic policy” 
to describe everything the Government does in regard to agriculture, taxation, 
conservation, interstate commerce, defense, veterans’ affairs, the mails, and 
the dozens of other governmental functions, we would find that domestic policy 
covered a less complicated bundle of problems than those which have to be met 
by our foreign policy. This is true because almost every subject which the Goy- 
ernment deals with internally has its duplicate in the international field. As 
the President said in his state of the Union message on January &, “the state of 
our Nation is in great part the state of our friends and allies throughout the 
world.” Foreign policy actually also must cover relations with our enemies as 
well. 

In the sume article to which I have referred, Mr. Root, who had been Secretary 
of War, Secretary of State, and United States Senator, made some further wise 
comments Which are pertinent today: 

“There is one specially important result which should follow from such a pop- 
ular understanding of foreign affairs. That is, a sense of public responsibility 
in speech and writing, or perhaps it would be better stated as a public sense of 
private responsibility for words used in discussing international affairs. * * * 
It cannot, however, be expected that every individual in a great democracy will 
naturally practice restraint. Political demagogs will seek popularity by public 
speeches full of insult to foreign countries, and yellow journals will seek to 
increase their circulation by appeals to prejudice against foreigners. Hitherto 
these have been passed over because the speakers and writers were regarded as 
irresponsible, but if the democracy of which the speakers and publishers are a 
part is to control international intercourse that irresponsibility ends, and it is the 
business of the democracy to see to it that practices by its members which lead 
directly toward war are discouraged and condemned.” 

In the course of the current debates on foreign policy, there has appeared a 
line of argument which is no less dangerous because its authors have been un 
willing to be perfectly frank. One development of this theme has received wide 
circulation through its publication in a weekly magazine. The comment is based 
on the following passage from the President's message On the state of the Union: 

“If we build our strength—and we are building it—the Soviet rulers may face 
the facts and lay aside their plans to take over the world. That is what we hope 
will happen, and that is what we are trying to bring about. That is the only 
realistic road to peace.” 

This statement by the President was part of a general exposition of the ag 
gressive policies of the Soviet Union and of the contrasting policies of the United 
States. He outlined three points in our foreign policy. 

The tirst covered the economic assistance program which we are carrying out 
in various countries. The President showed that this was one of the most effec 
tive Ways to counter the typical Communist propaganda and their subversive 
techniques. He reminded us of the tremendous effect of the Marshall plan on 
the stabilization of the European countries. He pointed out the way in which 
our programs of economic development will help to meet the basic causes of 
human distress upon which Communist propaganda attempts to feed. 

Secondly, he mentioned our military assistance to countries which want to 
defend themselves. Here he referred to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
He referred to the courage and confidence inspired by the appointment of Gen 
eral Eisenhower. He pointed to the record of U. N. armed resistance to aggres- 
sion in Korea and our general support for independent governments of Asia. In 
a later part of his speech he dwelt at length upon the essential need of our own 
great renrmament effort. 

Thirdly, the President pointed out that our foreign poliey-program includes 
our determination to continue to work for peaceful settlements of international 
disputes. He repeated our willingness to engage in negotiations with the Soviet 
Union as well as with anyone else. He repeated our fixed determination to 
avoid appeasement. 

The attack upon this program is based upon a very different idea. This other 
idea is that the United States can save itself only by resorting to preventive war 
This is the inescapable logic of the position even though the conclusion is hedged 
by saying that maybe war is inevitable and maybe it is not. This line of thinking 
is obviously based on the cowardly and defeatist attitude which thinks that the 
United States and the other countries of the free world have no strength what 
ever except the atomic bomb. It assumes that we are incapable of determina- 
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tion, that we cannot stand a prolonged effort, that there is no strength or value 
in the basie traditions and principles of our democracy and our way of life. To 
put it crudely, this line of argument is based on the theory that the American 
people have no guts. It argues that when we are faced by a brutal enemy we 
cannot hold out either in the struggle for men’s minds or in the struggle to save 
their bodies from destruction, 

The American people have not accepted these propositions. They have not 
given their Government any mandate to go to war. On the contrary, the Amer- 
ican people clearly believe in the policy of peace through strength which the 
President outlined. 

Those who attack this policy recognize that this is true by trying to disguise 
the fact that all of their arguments and all of their logic point in only one 
direction—war. Let us summarize again the essential points in that program 
and then look at the alternative. 

The first point in the program is building defensive strength. 

The second point is at least to keep open the possibility of negotiation. In the 
latest note sent by the United States, France, and the United Kingdom to the 
Soviet Union regarding a meeting of the Foreign Ministers we have again said 
that we are perfectly willing to sit down and talk with them and have urged 
them to agree really to explore the basic causes of tensions. 

The third point is that these steps are designed to deter the Soviet Union from 
launching an attack on the rest of the world. 

The fourth point is that if the Soviet Union insists upon forcing war upon 
the world, the steps we are taking will put us in the best possible position to 
defend ourselves and to gain the victory. 

The fifth point is that if the Soviets are deterred from starting the war we 
may find ourselves in a rather long period of armed truce. In such a period 
the program we are following will enable the United States at least to hold its 
own. soth reason and history tell us the corrosive elements of self-destruction 
are potent in a totalitarian police state and not in our democracy. 

The sixth point is that there may or may not be a change in Soviet policy but 
if such a change does occur we will be in a position to take advantage of it. 

The seventh point is that if there is no change in Soviet policy we have not 
left undone anything which we ought to have done and we will have lost none 
of the essential strength of our position. 

The only alternative course to follow would be to start a war against the Soviet 
Union now. ‘That is the policy to which our opponents would inevitably drive us 
even though they are afraid to admit the logical conclusion of their arguments 
and seek to conceal it. 

The task of our foreign policy is to guide the United States along a road which 
will preserve peace so long as peace can be maintained with justice and freedom. 
The United States will fight if necessary to preserve freedom and justice, but it 
will not make war merely because the road to peace is inevitably long and hard 
and tiresome. 

Many of those who attack the foreign policy of the United States seem to be 
quite indifferent to the fact that they are constantly supporting the propaganda 
of the Soviet Union. They seem bent on convincing the other peoples of the 
world—just as the Communist propaganda tries to convivce them—that we 
nre a country bankrupt in ideas, resources, and courage. The result of their 
propaganda, like the result of Communist propaganda, is to persuade some people 
that we are constantly losing and that Soviet imperialism is the “wave of the 
future.” These people know in their hearts that this line is just as false when 
they utter it as when the Soviet Union utters it. For whatever motive or reason, 
however, they ignore the injury which they are doing to their country and to 
the whole cause of the free world. As Mr. Root said: “Such public expressions 
by our own citizens bring discredit upon our country and injure its business and 
imperil its peace * * * They will practically cease whenever the American 
public really condemns and resents them so that neither public office nor news 
paper advertising or circulation can be obtained by them.” 

Actually, if one reviews the results of American foreign policy one finds a 
situation very different from that which is pictured by the irresponsibilities. As 
a result of the Marshall plan, Europe has been rescued from its terrible postwar 
difficulties and the Communist attempt to capture Western European governments 
has heen defeated all along the line. As a result of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the countries of Western Europe together with Canada and the United State: 
under the military leadership of General Eisenhower are creating a strong defen 
sive force. Asa result of the Truman Doctrine, Greece has been saved from the 
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Communists and is now contributing strength to the general position of the free 
world. With assistance from our military aid program, Turkey is strong and 
resolute. 

As a result of the President’s courageous decision on June 25 and of the over- 
whelming support of the members of the United Nations, the flagrant aggression 
in Korea has been met by force and is in check. The Communist aggression 
in Korea has been branded as such by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

Not all of our problems have been solved. There always have been and there 
alwys will be unresolved problems in the international scene. Progress toward 
the solution of many of these problems is being made. In spite of the opposition 
of the Soviet Government, we are advancing in our effort to reestablish Germany 
and Japan as democratic members of the community of nations stripped of any 
possibility or desire for a return to the aggressive regimes which brought about 
their countries’ downfail. In the Western Hemisphere a solid basis of collabora- 
tion with the American republics has grown steadily firmer. Next month the 
foreign ministers of all the American republics will meet in Washington to con 
solidate their efforts in meeting our common problems. 

There have been long periods in the history of American foreign policy when 
we were at peace and without anxiety that our disagreements with other gov- 
ernments might sharpen into war. For decades we devoted our energies to the 
perfection of plans and procedures for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. Today we are confronted by the active hostility of a government which 
despite its signature of the United Nations Charter, has consistently refused 
to resort to the traditional processes of pacific settlement—conciliation, media- 
tion, arbitration, judicial settlement. The Soviet Union does not recognize any 
abstract concept of the rule of law or the impartial administration of justice. 
This attitude in international affairs reflects the barbaric crudity of its internal 
system which respects only force as personified in the police state. No philo- 
sophic verbiage can conceal this fact which inevitably colors the whole face of 
international relations today. Fortunately, the United Nations remains as 
a focus for the efforts of the law-abiding community to maintain decent standards 
of international conduct. We have normal differences and disagreements from 
time to time with governments other than those of the Soviet bloc but these 
issues do not poison our relationships. In spite of Communist provocations and 
domestic vilification it will remain the object and the obligation of American 
foreign policy to seek peaceful adjustments of all issues without surrender or 
appeasement. We must be strong and resourceful. Above all we must have 
the moral strength which comes from conviction in the rightness of our cause. 


[State Department Press Release No. 537, June 21, 1951] 


STATEMENT BY Puriuie C. Jessup, Four Power Deputies MEETING, PARIS, FRANCE, 
JUNE 21, 1951 


“The United States Government has examined the note of the Soviet Govern- 
ment dated June 20. It regrets to find that this note instead of indicating the 
willingness of the Soviet Government to accept the invitation to attend a meet- 
ing of the four foreign Ministers in fact rejects that invitation. In contrast to 
the attitude of the Governments of the United States, France, and the United 
Kingdom which, as they have stated in their notes of June 15, are ready to have 
the Ministers proceed to their task of seeking to reduce the existing tensions in 
Europe, the Soviet Government still persists in raising obstacles to prevent such 
a meeting from taking place. 

“Tt is necessary to review the situation that has been created by the attitude 
of tle Soviet representative in the 73 meetings which have been held in Paris 
since the 5th of Mareh. 

“The purpose of this preliminary meeting of deputies was to draw up an 
agenda for a meeting of the four foreign Ministers. From the outset the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, France, and the United Kingdom have tried to 
secure a simple listing of headings which would identify the problems to be dis- 
cussed by the ministers. The Soviet representative on the other hand throuzhout 
the meetings has endeavored to draft the agenda in such a way as to prejudge 
the issues which the Ministers would discuss or to advance some propaganda 
theme of the Soviet Government. The three representatives have refused to 
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permit the discussion of drafting the agenda to be distorted in this way to 
serve the purposes of the Soviet Union. They have repeatedly pointed out the 
true nature of the task for which the Paris meeting was convoked. They have 
stated frankly that this preliminary meeting was not the place at which govern- 
mental decisions on questions of policy were to be made. 

“Since it became apparent that the Soviet representative was not willing to 
cooperate in bringing to a conclusion the preparatory work in Paris, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, together with the Governments of France and the 
United Kingdom, addressed communications to the Soviet Government on May 
31 and on June 15. These notes contained an invitation to the Soviet Govern- 
ment to attend a meeting of the four foreign Ministers in Washington on the 
basis of any one of several alternatives among which the Soviet Government was 
free to choose. In the note of June 15, after the Soviet rejection of the first 
proposal, it was proposed that the Ministers should meet on the basis of the 
large measure of agreement already reached in Paris, the Ministers taking into 
account the agenda known as alternative B and the exchange of notes in which 
the outstanding point of disagreement was set forth. 

“The Soviet Government has again suggested that the deputies should continue 
their discussion concerning the inclusion of the Soviet proposal on ‘Atlantic 
treaty and American military bases.” The positions of all four delegates in 
regard to this proposal have been fully stated and required no further clarifica- 
tion. The experience of the deputies in resuming their meetings in accordance 
with the Soviet proposal in its note of June 4 proves that the continuance of 
this discussion has no practical utility and merely delays the Ministers from 
proceeding with their task of seeking to reduce the existing tensions in Europe. 

“In its note the Soviet Government asserts that it would be prepared to have 
its treaties of mutual assistance considered by the foreign Ministers when they 
meet. The three delegates have not proposed that these treaties should be 
placed on the agenda. The governments of the three western powers have al- 
ways considered that their foreign Ministers would be entitled to discuss the 
question of the Soviet treaties of mutual assistance with other countries, if they 
so desired, under the general clause of item I. The Soviet Foreign Minister, as 
Las been frequently pointed out, is similarly entitled to discuss the North At- 
lantic Treaty. The general clause of item I in the agenda was included specifi- 
eally for the purpose of permitting any of the foreign Ministers to expound his 
point of view concerning the causes and effects of existing international ten- 
sions. What the three Western Powers do not propose and will not do is to 
axzree to include as a specific item on the agenda any item such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty or the Soviet treaties of mutual assistance, in regard to which 
the meeting of the four Ministers is not competent to negotiate and take action. 

“The allegations in the note of the Soviet Government re inequality are wholly 
specious. During the discussions in Paris there has been free and equal nego- 
tiation. The results embodied in the agenda alternative B do not correspond 
entirely either with the original proposals of the Soviet delegate or with those 
of the other three delegates, Adjustments have been made on both sides. It is 
utterly fallacious to argue that unless every proposal of the Soviet delegate is 
accepted a position of inequality is created. No such principle has ever been 
thought to apply to an international negotiation. On the other hand, as already 
pointed out, each of the four foreign Ministers without discrimination will be 
able to bring up and express his views on any question which he considers per- 
tinent, whether it be the North Atlantic Treaty or military bases or the network 
of Soviet military treaties, the subversive activities of the Cominform, or any 
other aspect of the international situation in Europe. The western proposals 
provide therefore for complete equality of treatment of topics not suitable for 
specific listing on the agenda. This equal freedom, which has never been ques 
tioned, has nothing whatever to do with the drafting of the agenda or with 
agreement upon proceeding to a meeting of the four foreign Ministers in accord 
ance with the invitations and suggestions of the three western governments. 

“The statement in the Soviet note that the United States has placed any con- 
dition upon the holding of the meeting of the four Ministers is not correct. The 
proposal of the United States in its note of June 15 was that without any fur- 
ther preliminaries whatsoever the foreign Ministers should meet on the basis of 
the results already obtained at Paris. It is the Soviet Government, on the other 
hand, which seeks to make the meeting of the Ministers conditional upon the 
accomtance of an additional proposal advanced by the Soviet Government. 

“Why does the Soviet Government now insist on this condition to a meeting 
of the four Foreign Ministers? Is it for the purpose of interposing an obstacle 
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to the holding of a meeting? Is it for the purpose of creating in some way the 
false impression that the Government of the United States would let the hopes 
and efforts of the people of 12 Allied nations to achieve security for themselves 
and to build their defenses become a subject for bargaining with the USSR? The 
individual and collective right of self-defense is inalienable. It is not for sale 
to the Soviet Union. No agenda which seeks to convey a contrary impression 
is acceptable. The efforts under the North Atlantic Treaty to achieve security 
and build a defense threaten no one. 

“The United States Government has frequently proved and is prepared to 
demonstrate on any occasion that these efforts are undertaken in the spirit of 
the Charter of the United Nations and that they hold no menace of any kind for 
any nation that desires peace. It is not in these efforts that any cause of tension 
is to be found. 

“What then is the obstacle to holding a meeting of the four Foreign Ministers? 
It is not that the Soviet Union will be prevented from saying what it wishes to 
at the meeting: it is not that any cause or effect of existing tension, real or 
imagined, is precluded from the discussion; it is not that the broadest possible 
avenue is lacking for a consideration of proposals for the international control 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces and other important subjects. 
The obstacle is that the Soviet Government wishes to impose a condition which 
it knows is unacceptable. 

“It is a complete deception for the Soviet Government to pretend that there 
is any reason why the Foreign Ministers themselves should not proceed to meet 
and deal as they see fit with any questions remaining unresolved as a result 
of the preliminary meetings in Paris. The Foreign Ministers could have met 
without any such preliminary meetings taking place. It was the hope of the 
United States Government that the meetings would facilitate the work of the 
Ministers. It is the belief of the United States Government that the results 
already achieved a Paris would to a very large extent facilitate that work. As 
stated in the United States Government's note of June 15 the Ministers should 
be able on this basis to proceed without delay to their task of seeking to reduce 
the existing tensions in Europe. It is only the stubborn obstructionist attitude 
of the Soviet Government which prevents this work of the Ministers from going 
forward. 

“The United States Government hopes that the Soviet Government will recon- 
sider its attitude and that its Foreign Minister will be prepared to join the other 
three Ministers in their effort to make a contribution to the cause of peace.” 


[State Department Press Release, July 25, 1951] 
INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


ADDRESS BY HON. PHILIP C. JESSUP, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, BEFORE THE THIRD 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN POLICY, COLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, N, Y., 
THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1951 


The problem which confronts us in the United States teday is a difficult one. 
It is the problem of a democratic, unregimented, peace-loving people conduct- 
ing their affairs in time of peace, with the same kind of intense effort and de- 
votion which they have always been ready to apply in time of war. 

I say “in time of peace” hecause in terms of our general position in the world 
today there is an absence of any condition of over-all warfare despite the major 
military effort in Korea and the existence of what we have come to call the 
“cold war.” 

Already the United States has demonstratd its capacity and its willingenss 
to pour forth its resources and to make sacrifices in this time of relative peace 
in order that the far greater burdens and sacrifices which general war necessi- 
tates can be avoided. As Secretary Acheson said and as Mr. Cabot, Director of 
the Office of International Security Affairs of the State Department, said here 
the day before yesterday it is essential to our very survival that we should press 
forward with our Mutual Security Program and that we should be prepared to 
maintain our effort for a considerable period of time. 

Our Mutual Security Program places upon us a great burden, it is true. But 
this current burden should be regarded both in terms of own own security and 
in terms of the cost which the free world has borne in its fight against anti- 
democratic forces in two world wars. Adding the financial costs of these two 
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world wars we find that for the United States the cost was about $2,750 for 
each individual in our population in 1940. On a similar basis, it was $3,720 
for the United Kingdom; $1,650 for France, and $1,400 for Belgium. 

In terms of human sufferings and the irreparable cost in human life, our 
military casualties for the two wars was 11.4 persons for each thousand in our 
population in 1940. For the United Kingdohm it was 70.4; for France 164.5; 
and for Belgium 25.4. 

We now assume great burdens both because we are strong enough to bear 
them and because it is necessary for our own security which is inevitably bound 
up with the security of the free world. We cannot escape the fact that we are 
living in a period of tension. Because we are a peace-loving people and recog- 
nize that the common aim should be the general improvement in standards of 
living among all peoples, we naturally consider that international tension which 
deflects much of our energy from this goal is highly undesirable and that it 
should be terminated as soon as possible. 

We must recognize on the other hand that from the point of view of the Com- 
munist conspirators in the Kremlin, a state of tension represents a desirable 
condition, From the point of view of their internal economy they think they 
can continue to operate on the basis of slave labor and suppression of the views 
of individuals who are kept in ignorance. From the point of view of their im 
perialist aims for expansion, they find in a state of tension a helpful condition 
for the promotion of subversion, civil strife, and even international conflict 
on a limited seale. 

We, as a people and through our Government, reject the idea that we can pro- 
ceed towards the elimination of this state of tension by initiating preventive 
war with a view to wiping out the Soviet Union, Because of our very nature, 
and because war would multiply and not eliminate our problems, we must choose 
the more difficult path which leads us slowly but nevertheless surely toward the 
objective of frustrating the aggressive plans of the Kremlin. 

We must not be lulled into a sense of security and of relaxation by little 
gestures which may actually have as their objective disarming us so that we 
will be ripe for a sudden and violent aggression. We must have real assurances 
that Soviet policies have fundamentally changed before we can put down our 
guard. It is clearly difficult to maintain this attitude and at the same time take 
advantage of any opportunity for promoing peaceful settlements but this dif 
ficul task is also one which we must accomplish. 

An essential central part of our effort consists in continuing to build the 
strength of the free world. Because we are dealing with a material world and 
with a heavily armed, aggressive enemy, our strength must have a material 
base. It must, however, include more than material strength. We need to have 
also the strength of mind and spirit which has been characteristic of the Ameri- 
ean character throughout history. 

In thinking about these things we must not be afraid to repeat and repeat 
again fundamental truths. We began our life as a nation by stating funda- 
mental truths and the elements of our political creed. We must learn in our 
political life constantly to reiterate the things we believe in, just as in our 
religious life we remind ourselves of our basic faith by constant repetition of 
familiar creeds and prayers. 

One of these truths is what President Truman has called “The endlessly 
revolutionary idea of human freedom and political equality.” 

Moreover, in this epoch of world history, we must recognize that certain of 
the political truths on which our own national society is based are also appli- 
cable to the international society in which we live. I ask you to think about 
these two aspects of our society. 

Within the United States we are members of many communities. From the 
point of view of political organization we are all members of a village, town, 
or city community. We are also member of the larger communities which are 
the States of the Union: and, finally, we are all members of the national com- 
munity of the United States. These political groups, of which we as individuals 
are a part, are also themselves parts of the larger groupings, aS we progress 
from the villages, towns, or cities to the counties or townships, which in turn 
are parts of the State community. The States themselves are parts of the United 
States. 

Although in its basie and original and true meaning the word “democracy” 
is based on the individual man and woman and their control of their own affairs, 
by a process of historical evolution “democracy” has come to mean for us also 
a parallel self-control and participation in government on the part of the 
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political groups in which we are organized. It does no violence to the term 
“democracy” therefore to say that the States of the Union, in their relations 
among themselves and as parts of the United States, operate and cooperate on 
democratic principles. 

As the world community has developed and is developing, this concept of 
democracy has become an international concept. This is true both in terms 
of the emphasis on individual rights throughout the world and in terms of the 
relations between the many nations of which the world community is composed. 

On the individual side we must not forget that the Charter of the United 
Nations begins with a declaration by “the peoples of the United Nations.” The 
peoples of the United Nations reaffirmed in the preamble to the Charter their 
“faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women” and also “of nations, large and 
small.” In this paragraph we see this combination of the idea that fundamental 
rights of individuals are equally applicable to groups of individuals who compose 
the nations of the world. There is, therefore, an international democracy of 
which the United States is a member just as there is a national democracy of 
which you and I are members. 

On VJ-day we hoped and had reason to believe that the world was united 
and that international democracy would thrive and prosper. The unity which 
then existed has been destroyed by the leaders of the Soviet Union. This split 
was not of our choosing and the continuance of it is not our choice. 

We ratified the Charter of the United Nations with the sincere determination 
to carry out its purposes and abide by its principles. It is clear now that the 
democratic concepts embodied in the Charter are either so foreign to the thinking 
of the men in the Kremlin that they never understood them or else that they 
signed the Charter with the cynical intention to ignore those provisions. This 
attitude on the part of one members of the United Nations, carrying in its train 
the subservient acquiescence of a small group of satellites, cannot deflect us from 
our steady course. 

A fundamental concept in the international democracy is the same idea of 
equality which exists in our national democracy. In the Charter of the United 
Nations this is referred to as “sovereign equality.” We know that in our 
national democracy this idea of equality does not mean that there do not exist 
differences between individuals in terms of personal capacity, physical well- 
being, or material prosperity. Similarly, the idea of sovereign equality does not 
deny the actual differences which exist among the states of the world. The 
idea of equality does mean both in our national and in our international democ- 
racy that the ideas of totalitarian dictatorship and slavery, whether practiced 
Within the state or its international relations, are enirely at variance with this 
basic idea to which we attach so much importance. 

In its international relationships, the Soviet Union has no concept of acting 
as first among equals but only as a single central authoritarian despot. In our 
relations with the other countries of the world we operate on the principle of 
leadership which depends upon our ability to convince other countries that we 
are going in the right direction and that their interests call for their proceeding 
in company with us along the same road. By virtue of our power and the 
responsibility which comes with power, we do not deny that we seek to lead. 
We do repudiate the idea that we should drive. 

The task of leadership is not easy because there will always be difficulties in 
acting on the basis of unity among allies. One has to learn not to resent this 
difficulty. No nation can ever see a range of problems from precisely the same 
standpoint as another nation. It always takes time and patience and it often 
requires humility to find the common denominator of purpose so that nations 
can stand together rather than apart. We seek allies and work with them not 
out of a desire for power or as a result of charitable impulses but as a result of 
our realization of common interests and common needs. We do not have the 
will to be their master nor they the willingness to be our satellites. 

It is a part of the concept of democracy that it shall be organized and not 
anarchic. There are those who believe so strongly in this principle that they feel 
we have made no progress in international democratic organization since we have 
not yet attained complete world government. Actually, the progress toward the 
organization of the international democratic community has been very great. 
There is no need for discouragement because developments in the international 
community of states take very much longer than a political organization of 
individuals in a national community. The United Nations with its numerous 
specialized agencies represents an advance over the progress made in the League 
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of Nations between the two wars. The democratic process did not end with 
the signing of the Charter but has continued as the United Nations as an organi- 
zation has grown in experience. 

It was true in regard to the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Charter 
of the United Nations that the original constitutional document contained pro- 
visions which gave a special position to the great powers. Under the League 
of Nations Covenant there was a Council and an Assembly. The Council was 
originally composed of nine states, of whom the five great powers, formed a ma- 
jority. It was originally thought that they would be able to keep the control in all 
matters of political importance. After 6 years the Charter was amended to 
increase the size of the Council to 14 which destroyed the voting majority in 
the Council of the great powers. Moreover, the Assembly, in which all members 
of the League were represented, gradually became the organ through which 
important political judgments of the League were expressed. 

A similar process has been going on in the United Nations. The Charter 
recognized, through its special provision for voting in the Security Council, the 
veto right of the great powers. The United States has taken a leading part in 
an attempt to get the great powers to use restraint in the exercise of this veto 
power. We have never cast a veto in the Security Council, while the Soviet 
Union has used its veto 44 times. Partly because of this abuse of the veto and 
partly, I think, as the inevitable result of the democratic process, the General 
Assembly, in which all members are represented, has come to have more and 
more authority in the political field. 

The “uniting for peace” resolution adopted by the General Assembly with 
American leadership last year recognizes and consolidates this trend. The Se- 
curity Council still has important functions to perform, but the United Nations 
have in effect decided that their efforts are not to be crippled if one member of 
the Security Council abuses its right and prevents the Council from acting. 

There are numerous other international organizations which on the political 
side have been formed regionally as the Charter contemplated. The oldest of 
these is the Organization of American States, which has steadily developed over 
more than half a century in the Americas. 

(me of the newest is the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, set up under the 
treaty signed on April 4, 1949. This is an organization of 12 states in the North 
Atlantic community. Because of the policy of the Soviet Union, which endangers 
the security of all of them, the organization is concentrating its efforts on 
the problem of their common defense. That effort is personified for us by a 
great American, General Eisenhower. 

sut the treaty of the organization represents something even deeper and more 
permanent than this. During the course of the four power deputies’ meeting 
in Paris this spring, we pointed out to the Soviet deputy that “the treaty is a 
manifestation of a common culture and of common interests in the economic, 
social, cultural, and political fields.” 

Mr. Gromyko was unable or unwilling to understand the nature of the North 
Atlantie Treaty Organization. He seemed to think it was something which three 
of the parties to that treaty might be able or willing to bargain away to the 
Soviet Union. This is not the case. The treaty was concluded for a period of 20 
years, and it is certainly within the realm of possibility that, even when that 
period expires, parties to the treaty will find in it or in an amendment of it a 
continuing expression of their common interest. 

No one can say with assurance today what the democratic organizational 
developments in the Atlantic community may be during the next two decades, 
but the members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, as a part of their 
defense effort, are necessarily working together on many economic, financial, 
and political problems as well as on the problems which are strictly military. The 
result of their cooperation in all of these fields might well serve to strengthen 
the bonds which already exist between them. 

Within this North Atlantic framework there have been parallel developments 
on the continent of Europe. A broad basis for the consideration of the common 
European problems is now afforded by the Council of Europe in which 15 states 
are represented. The Organization of European Economic Cooperation, in which 
18 states are represented and with which the United States and Canada are 
formally associated on subjects of mutual interest, has already over a period of 
3 years done much to assist in solving some of the economic problems of this 
group of European states. 

In the center of the traditional problems among the countries of Western 
Europe, there is the question of Franco-German relations. The bold initiative 
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of the French in launching the Schuman plan may well prove in historical retro- 
spect to be a step of very great significance. Mr. McCloy has recently called it 
“the cornerstone of European unit.” 

When Prime Minister Pleven of France visited President Truman last January, 
they announced that they “were in fundamental agreement that the cause of 
peace in Europe and the world would be furthered by a progressively closer 
integration in every respect of a democratic Germany into a vigorous Western 
European community.” For some months now, a conference has been meeting 
in Paris to discuss the idea of creating a European army in which Germany, as 
well as France, Belgium, and Italy, could cooperate in their common defense all 
under the tent of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Secretary Acheson pointed out in a letter to Foreign Minister Schuman of 
France last January that the United States supports closer European associa- 
tion and that it strongly favors Buropean integration. With particular reference 
to the conference on the European Army, he said: 

“If your Government, in close consultation with the German and other Euro- 
pean Governments who wish to participate, can evolve the main outlines of a plan 
for bringing the free nations of Europe more closely together in the spirit so 
well represented by the Schuman plan, we can reasonably hope for long-term 
solutions of many of our problems, be they political, military, or economic.” 

For such European unity General Eisenhower made a dramatic plea in Lon- 
don on July 8. All of these developments are illustrations of democratic asso- 
ciation in an organized international society. They are characteristic of the 
spirit which animates the free world. 

In other respects too, we have seen international democratic progress. Coun- 
tries which had for years been in subordinate relations have been given their 
independence. Faithful to our pledges, we gave independence to the Philippines. 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon became independent but remained associated with 
Great. Britain and other members of the Commonwealth. Burma is free. Indo- 
nesia has become a separate state linked with the Netherlands in the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. Indochina, as a French colony, has been superseded by the 
three Associated States of Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, joined with France 
in the French Union. With the aid of the United Nations the Republic of Korea 
Was set up as an independent state. When it was brutally attacked by the 
aggressive Communist forces on June 25, 1950, the United Nations rallied to its 
defense in the greatest, if not the first, demonstration of the actual effective 
operation of collective security. 

What do we see on the other side of the ledger where the accounts of the Soviet 
Union are totaled up? The national boundaries of the Baltic states of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania have been obliterated and the populations largely dragged 
away into slavery. Rumania and Bulgaria are puppets, completely responsive 
to the will of Moscow. Poland, with its vigorous history of national pride and 
longing for independence, has also been subordinated. A mashal of the Red 
army was appointed Defense Minister of Poland. With the Red army on its 
borders, Czechoslovakia was taken over and forced into submission. Hungary 
has equally been swallowed up. Democratic freedom has been suppressed in East 
Germany, which is under Russian occupation. 

In the Far East the Soviets have continued and accelerated the imperialist 
expansion of the Czars. Ever since 1933, the Soviet Union has progressively 
tightened its contro! of Sinkiang. In Mongolia, ever since the occupation of its 
‘apital city by the Red army in 1921, the Soviet Union has clearly established 
that it is no less determined than the Czars to maintain an imperialist control 
in this region. 

Although pledged to treat Mongolia “as an integral purt of the Republic of 
China,” the Soviet Government ignored the authority of the National Government 
of China, even to the extent of exercising consular functions abroad on behalf 
of Outer Mongolia. The fate of Tanna Tuva may indicate what is in store for 
Outer Mongolia and for other sections of China. In 1921 Tanna Tuva declared 
itself independent. But in October 1944 its independence disappeared and it 
was unnexed to the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government did not even bother 
to announce that the annexation had taken place until 2 years later. North 
Korea was also drawn in behind the iron curtain and made a base for aggression. 

The Soviets make a desperate effort to cover up these obvious facts by calling 
all of these countries “the peoples’ democracies.” But no one knows as Well as 
the people in these satellites that the only people who rule them are the men in 
the Kremlin and their agents whom they have put in charge. The whole history 
of Russia, both before and after the Soviet revolution, with the exception of 
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the sale of Alaska to the United States, has been one of always grasping and 
never relaxing except under force of arms. 

The expansion of Western Europe, which began in the fifteenth century, has 
evolved from mastery to equal cooperation. The expansion of Russia has moved 
in the direction of always stricter and more brutal domination. Whatever else 
the Russians may have invented they have not developed any framework of 
political relationship with other peoples, except that of domination. 

The technique of bolshevism was something new. It represented the first 
example in history of a conspiracy which absorbed a state. It did not simply 
take over the power of a state. It supplanted the state. The Communist con- 
spiracy took to itself the attributes of government without losing its conspira- 
torial characteristics. 

The Soviet Union claims and uses the prerogatives of a sovereign state. It 
employs these prerogatives to further the conspiracy which centers in Moscow 
and reaches out across the entire world. The same system employs the weapons 
of conspiracy to forward its interests as a state. We used to refer to Russia as 
the “bear that walks like a man.” Let us revise that and call it the “conspiracy 
that walks like a state.” 

When the last war ended, the door was open to the Soviet Union to cooperate 
with the rest of the world but it chose instead to conspire against the rest of 
the world. The door has never been closed to the Soviet Union, but on the other 
side of the door they have rung down the iron curtain behind which their 
conspiracies are still hatched. 

Our defense plans in their reality are known to all peoples of the world who 
are permitted to have access to the truth, because they have been adopted by the 
genuine democratic process of legislative and public debate. 

Now, as the conspirators in the Kremlin examine the state of the world and the 
record of the vears since the end of World War II, they must take into account a 
series of failures. 

In the first place, so far as their own system behind the iron curtain is con- 
cerned, they cannot view the scene with tranquillity. 

A system which depends for survival on recurrent purges is not a system which 
stands on the solid base of popular approval. The rigors of a police state make 
escape dangerous and difficult but has not been able to check the flow of defectors. 
In areas outside the Soviet Union where they have still been unable to make 
their controls absolute, the flow is greater. In Korea, for example, the movement 
of people from North Korea to South Korea both before and after the fighting 
started last June was steady and could be counted in the hundreds of thousands. 
So, also we find a steady stream of refugees escaping from behind the iron 
curtain which seeks to shut Eastern Germany off from the rest of the world. 

The men in the Kremlin must wonder how large the flow would be if all restrie- 
tions were taken off. Faithful to our traditions, we have done our best to assume 
the burden of assisting those who escape from Soviet tyranny to find a place in 
the free world. 

In China, it is true that the Communist forces supported by the Soviet Union 
have succeeded in gaining substantial control of the Chinese mainland, but those 
Chinese Communist armies have suffered terrific losses in Korea. Discontent is 
widespread and opposition continues throughout the area of China now held by 
the Communist armies. Mass executions are again the sign that they have not 
obtained the support of important parts of the population and they therefore 
resort to the technique of attempting to exterminate their opponents. 

In our international relations the Soviet Union has seen the rapid consolidation 
of the free world. The whole program of democratic international organization 
which T have referred to constitutes a defeat for the Soviets. In the United 
Nations they find themselves without support not because anyone else controls a 
majority of the votes but because the Soviet proposals are absolutely unacceptable 
to free nations. The response of the United Nations to the aggression in Korea 
was not only a severe blow to the plans of the Soviet Union for that area but 
registered and strengthened the unity and determination of the free world. 

Faced with this situation the Soviet Union must be trying to recover lost 
ground. It is too much to expect that they have yet learned that a state based 
upon the murder of every local dissident cannot indefinitely survive. As stated 
in the MeMahon-Ribicoff resolution adopted by the Congress, the American people 
are the friends of the Russian people. We sympathize with them in the suffering 
which they, and which the people in the other states behind the iron curtain, 
still endure. It is again full proof of the weakness of the Soviet system that 
the Soviets have not dared to comply with the request of the President of the 
United States that this resolution of friendship be published throughout Russia. 
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It is always a mistake to underestimate one’s opponents. We must recognize 
the skill which the Communists possess in the field of propaganda. There is 
perhaps less danger of Soviet acquisition of more territory than of their captur- 
ing in the minds of people, even outside the Communist orbit, such concepts as 
the promotion of peace. 

We can expect the Soviets to press forward with all their capacity their cain- 
paign to split the free world, to prevent the development of international demo- 
cratic organization and consultation. 

This was one of their objectives during the Deputies’ meeting in the Palais 
Rose in Paris. They evidently thought that they could divide and weaken us 
by the combined use of carrots and wedges. Their carrots were intimations that 
the Soviet Union was a great peace-loving state ; that differences could be settled ; 
that tension could be relaxed; and that the great burden of the defense effort 
Was unnecessary. But if one bit into the carrots, it turned out that they were 
filled with a poisonous fluff which was bitter in the mouth. 

Their wedges were efforts to appeal to the particular interest of one state or 
another in the hope that the Western powers would quarrel among themselves 
and fall apart. So far as results were concerned, they might just as well have 
tried to split a block of granite with a toothpick. 

I would repeat again that we shall constantly be forced by the difficult task 
of keeping our guard against trickery and illusory promises while at the same 
time not shutting the door to any genuine prospect of the settlement of issues, 
large or small. It is pertinent to note as did Castlereagh at the Congress of 
Vienna, in referring to his efforts to restrain the attempts of Czar Alexander 
to extend his sway in Europe, “Acquiescence will not keep him back nor will 
opposition accelerate his march.” 

We did not shut the door at Paris to negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
We invited the Soviet Union to send its Foreign Minister to Washington for a 
full and open discussion of the principal issues in Europe. If there had been 
any reality in the Soviet claims that it was ready to promote peace, the four 
Foreign Ministers would now be engaged in such a meeting in Washington. 

We have invited the Soviet Union, along with other interested countries, to 
come to San Francisco on September 4 to sign a peace treaty with Japan. We 
do not know whether they will accept. 

In the organs of the United Nations we are always seeking Soviet agreement 
upon solutions of the great problems confronting the world, notably in con 
nection with the establishment of an effective system of international inspec 
tion which would permit the regulation of atomic weapons and of general limi 
tation of armaments. The General Assembly has repeatedly endorsed the out- 
lines of such a plan, but the Soviet Union has as often refused to accept then 

Because we genuinely want a peaceful world, we shall continue our efforts 
for peace, Because we know the nature of the Soviet system and the way it 
operates, we shall continue to build and to maintain our strength. If they 
tempted to change their policies and to cooperate with the rest of he world in 
building peace, he door is open. But we are determined that we will not offer 
them the temptation which weakness always gives to a well-arm« 


“| powerful 
aggressive state to launch new aggressions. 


[State Department Press Release No. 651, July 20, 1951 
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TELEVISION PROGRAM, BATTLE Report, Juty 20, 1951 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE PHILIP C. JESSUP, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE. ON NB&' 


I am glad to have this opportunity to discuss the broader aspects of the recent 
meetings of the four-power deputies at the Palais Rose in Paris. 

These meetings in Paris were merely one of the stages in the 
cult relationship between the United States and other members of the free wor 
on the one hand and the Soviet Union on the other. Some results of the 1 


ontinuing diffi 


meeting 
are already clear; others may become apparent later. 

Since my return I have been asked many times just why we went t 
In the broad sense, it is accurate to say that we went to Paris to se« 
sians were ready to enter inte honest negotiation on at least sé of 
which split the world today. 

These issues stem from the aggressive policies which the Soviet | 
pursued since the end of World War IT. 


nhion 
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These Soviet policies backed by excessively large armed forces, have posed 
a clear danger to the security of the free nations—a danger which became even 
more acute with the flagrant Communist aggression in Korea. Faced with this 
deliberate and unprovoked violation of peace, the free nations intensified their 
efforts to build effective defenses, both individually and within the collective 
framework set up by the North Atlantic Treaty. 

At Paris the deputies of the United States, Great Britain and France were 
assigned a relatively simple task by their Governments. We were to meet with 
the Soviet delegate and agree upon a straightforward list of problems at issue 
among the four powers with relation to the situation in Europe. This list of 
problems was then to be used as the agenda for a later meeting of the four foreign 
ministers. 

We were instructed to ask that these problems be stated fairly and impartially. 
Beyond this, the western deputies sought to impose no conditions upon their 
Soviet colleague. Our task was to indicate the complete willingness of our Gov- 
ernments to enter into honest negotiation toward establishment of a genuine 
and just world peace. 

I am sorry to say that after 4 months and 23 meetings, we were unable to 
report any indication of a similar willingness upon the part of the Soviet Union. 

On the contrary, the Soviet deputy apparently had no idea except to use the 
Palais Rose as a sounding board for Cominform propaganda. He seught con- 
stantly to indict the free nations for their efforts to defend themselves. He 
seemed to insist that the free nations should agree to bargain away their right 
to self-defense. For example, he contended that the North Atlantic Treaty was 
an aggressive pact, which threatened the security of the Soviet Union. 

We pointed out that no nation need fear the North Atlantic Treaty unless it 
had aggressive designs against one of the member states. This simple statement 
of obvious fact based upon the treaty itself, had no effect upon the Soviet dele- 
gate. He continued to throw up his propaganda smokescreen, and to hamstring 
the work of the conference. 

After the most exhaustive efforts we were forced to the conclusion that the 
Soviet Union was using the Paris meetings solely in an effort to hamper the 
defense effort of the free nations. The Soviet delegate sought to throw doubt 
on our honest motives; he sought to divide us and to confuse us. 

He failed. The western powers emerged from the Paris meetings more closely 
united than ever, and with stronger support from their free allies. Public opinion, 
especially in Western Europe, strongly condemned the Kremlin for its stubborn 
opposition, and gave fresh strength to the collective defense efforts of the Atlantic 
community. 

The Paris meetings have now passed into history—another chapter in our con- 
tinuing effort to establish a just peace through honorable means and without the 
horror of war. 

I have no doubt that there will be other such meetings. The mounting strength 
of the free world must eventually make it clear to the Soviet Union that aggres- 
sion will not pay. 

We closed no doors at Paris. Before the meetings ended, we invited the Soviet 
Union, tegether with Britain and France, to attend a meeting of the four foreign 
ministers in Washington. That invitation is still open. If it were not for the 
opposition of the Soviet Union, the four ministers would be meeting here next 
Monday. 

STATEMENTS IN “LITTLE MINISTERS” MEETING 


Senator SparkMAN. May I ask, do you include any of your state- 
ments made in the recent “Little Ministers” meeting in Paris? 

Ambassador Jessup. There was no exact transcript of those meet- 
ings, Senator. Those meetings were considered confidential. Some 
of the statements I made at those meetings were included in the brief- 
ings of the press and appear in press reports of the conference, but 
we do not have an official document of those meetings as we do of the 
United Nations, in the terms of an official report. 

Senator SrarkMan. The reason I ask is because, as I recall, the 
press was rather full of the stories at that time and I did not know 
that meetings were carried on in that manner. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think you will find some references there, 
sir, which cover it, but as I say I have no official documentation on it. 
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Senator SparkMaAn. All right, go ahead. 

Ambassador Jessur. If I may continue, sir, on the line of the point 
which Senator Brewster raises, I want to point out here that in Sena- 
tor McCarthy's material, in his exhibit H, there are misleading refer- 
ences there to a memorandum prepared by Mr. Owen Lattimore in 
August 1949, and I want to point out also that there have been these 
discussions about this meeting held in the State Department in Octo- 
ber 1949, commonly now called the Round Table on Far Eastern 
(Questions. 


PUBLICITY CONCERNING AMERICAN PEACE MOBILIZATION 


Senator Brewster. Dr. Jessup, before you go to that, I wanted to 
just perhaps call attention he re to complete the record on this August 
1940 matter, when Mr. Field was retired. I do not know whether 
it came to your attention at that time, but one of Senator McCarthy’s 
exhibits dealt with this American Peace Mobilization, and I quote, 
calling attention to the quotations from the New York Times and the 
Herald Tribune. They are already in the record. 

Previously Senator Nye, of North Dakota, and Senator Clark, of Idaho, can- 
celed their engagements to speak at the rally tonight in line with protests by 
a number of organizations, among them the national labor committee of the 
Socialist Party, which is certain that the mobilization was “Communist-inspired 
and controlled from end to end.” 


And another from the Herald Tribune: 


Condemning the Emergency Peace Mobilization in Chic ago as “one more Com- 
munist-led ‘fifth column’ attempt to weaken national unity,’ 

I gather that this referred to the same Peace Mobilization with 
which Mr. Field was concer ned, but Lam not sure. The record is not 
clear about that. I cite it simply as an evidence of considerable popu- 
lar knowledge that Mr. Field was moving in, and I believe in one of 
his letters he indicated that he thought he might be arrested shortly—I 
don’t know whether that came to your attention—and he was active 
in the picket line when the switch in the party line came. You were 
familiar with that ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. As I said, I was aware that there 
were a number of statements current at the time as to the nature of 
this organization, but unlike Senator Nye and Senator Clark I hadn’t 
planned to speak to it, or have any afliliation with it, so there was 
no question of my withdrawing. Whether they withdrew from all 
contact with any person who was mixed up in this does not appear. 


FRIENDS OF KNOWN COMMUNISTS 


Senator Brewster. Did your friendly relations persist for some 
time ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. Would you say that a friend of a known Com- 
munist would be a security risk ? 

Ambassador Jessur. 1 beg your pardon; I said my friendly rela- 
tions in terms of my contacts ‘with Mr. Field in the IPR duri ing the 
period of my association with it, which ran up to the end of 1945, 
continued. So far as I am concerned, he was not a known Commu- 
nist at that time. 
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Senator Brewster. That is not my question. I will repeat it. 

Would you say that a friend of a known Communist would be a 
security risk ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I am sorry, Senator. I can’t answer a question 
of that kind unless you make it a little more definite, and define what 
you mean by a “friend.” 

Senator Brewster. Your chief, Secretary Acheson, was able to 
answer it very definitely. He said, “Yes, I should think probably so. 

Ambassador Jessup. In the context in which you asked it there is 
an implication—— 

Senator Brewster. I do not think there is any implication. I sim- 
ply said, “Would you say that a friend of a known Communist would 
be a security risk ?” 

Ambassador Jessup. If I may say so, the implication as I understood 
of your question was that you had tried to indicate that I was a friend 
of Field, that Field was a known Communist, and therefore I was a 
poor security risk, and I naturally hesitated to answer your question. 
If the implication was that you were asking me whether I agreed that 
I was a poor security risk, it was because of what seemed to me to be 
the implication of your question and the context that I asked you to 
state it more clearly before I answered it. 

In general terms, of course, I would agree with the Secretary’s 
statement, 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup, I would like to ask you 
this que stion: When you were connected with the IPR, did you get 
tothe Far East at all yourself? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. The first time I ever went to the Far 
Kast is when I went out in December of 1949. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I have a few questions bearing on 
this. I would like very much to ask them after we complete with our 
other witnesses, if Dr. Jessup can return to us. 


ADDITIONAL SPEECH BY JESSUP 


Senator Sparkman. Dr. Jessup, I wonder if, in the materials you 
gave to us a while ago, you gave a copy of your speech made at the 
Round Table on World Affairs in Extension Education of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. Senator, I did not put in everything. Whether 
that particular one is in, I would have to check. If I can have it 
back, I will look, sir. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. One reason I was asking, my attention has 
been called to an editorial in the Washington Post of September 28, 
in which it makes reference to that speech, and desecribes it as “A 
lucid summary of this country’s foreign policy.’ 

Ambassador Jessup. That is the speech of September 26, 1951? 

Senator Spar - MAN. September 26; ves. 

Ambassador Jessup. Let’s see whether that is included here. 1 
think it is the 1s ast speech I made, and I do not find it here. I would 
very much like to inelude it, if I have your permission. 

Senator Sparkman. Without objection, I will include it and the 
editori ial from the W ashington Post. I have not read it, but judging 
from that one sentence in the Washington Post, I would like to read it. 
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(The material referred to appears as follows :) 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE PHinie C. Jessup, AMBASSADOR AY LARGE, AT THE 
RouNp TABLE ON WorLD AFFAIRS IN EXTENSION EpUCATION OF THE CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, AT THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 
INGTON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951 


It is a great pleasure for me to address a conference sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. The endowment’s nobility of purpose and 
breadth of accomplishment are known to all, and over the years my own small 
measure of participation in the work of the endowment has been a source of 
enduring satisfaction to me. 

I particularly welcome this opportunity to address this Conference on World 
Affairs, because it is a conference of educators and, as one who has spent most of 
his life as a teacher, I feel at home among you. The task you have set your 
selves—to study American participation in world affairs and to formulate effec 
tive techniques for widespread American discussion of foreign problenis 
to me a task which is assuming a greater urgency every day and every hour. 
Ours is a representative government. Accordingly, American foreign policy, like 
American domestic policy, must at all times reflect the collective will of the 
American people—a collective will which in turn reflects the best thinking of each 
constituent segment of our national life. Those who mold the opinion of Amer- 
ica—whether they be teachers, clergymen, journalists, statesmen, or leaders of 
farm, business, professional, or labor groups—are also those who mold the con 
science and the purpose of America. On their dedication to their task, and on 
their humble devotion to the principles of good will which guide free men, there 
may depend—and I say this in ali deliberation-——the preservation of our country 
and our way of life. I have no doubt that the task will continue to be well done. 

There is something gravely ironic about speaking today on Seviet policy to a 
conference convoked by an Endowment for International Peace 
established half a century ago by the doughty Scottish steelw 


seems 


The endowment 
rkers is dedicated 
to “international peace’—genuine peace among free and equal nations. But the 
Soviet despotism established by Lenin and led for more than a quart 


er of a cen- 
tury by his ruthless Georgian successor is dedicated to 


a far different aim—the 
aggrandizement of its power through the imposition of totalitarian commu 
by stealth or force, upon the free peoples of the world. 

The aim of Andrew Carnegie is our aim and the aim of all free nations. It is 
the aim so vigorously and prayerfully enshrined in the Charter of the United 
Nations 6 years ago, when “We, the peoples of the United Nations” aflirmed our 
high resolve “to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of nations large and small gs 

The Russians, as they are wont to remind us, were also signatories of the 
United Nations Charter; but is sadly apparent that the high principles of the 
Charter mean something different when translated into Russian. Words like 
“democracy” and “peace” have a very different meaning when spoken by a Soviet 
representative. We have learned the Soviet meaning of peace from the bitter 
tragedies of the satelite countries—those chill and dimly lit anterooms of the 
Soviet prison. Peace on Soviet terms ignores “fundamental human rights * * * 
the dignity and worth of the human person * * * the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small * * *.” Peace on Soviet terms consists 
only of the brutal and silent domination of the master over the slave. For, 
behind the banners and the slogans, the clenched fists and the burnished bayonets, 
the iron curtain and the iron bars, we see that Soviet “peace,” like Soviet “free 
dom,” is but a new mask for the wrinkled face of imperialism, long since repugnant 
to free peoples everywhere. 

To know the nature of Soviet policy is not, however, enough. We must ask our 
selves what we can do about it. What, in short, is our policy and the policy of the 
free nations with whom, in this one world, our fate is inextracably linked? And 
in talking about “our policy” and that of our friends I am not limiting myself to 
the conventional word “diplomacy” which appears in the title of our discussion 
today. I am talking rather of our composite policy—political, economic, and 
military—buttressed by that fundamental faith in human liberty and human 
dignity without which our efforts would lack meaning and hope of ultimate 
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Briefly, what we can and what we must do in the face of the Soviet threat is to 
proceed resolutely upon our present course. In cooperation with our friends we 
must continue to develop strength-in-being which will offset that of the Soviet 
Government and its satellites. The Soviets are realists. They recognize facts 
and respect strength. 

To develop strength which is dedicated to the preservation of peace has been the 
unwavering policy of this Government ever since the Soviet Government revived 
its predatory purposes following World War IIL. It is the policy which underlay 
the Truman doctrine—the President’s resolute aid to Greece and Turkey an- 
nounced in 1947. It is the policy which inspired the Marshall plan, launched by 
General Marshall in 1948, for aid to the devastated nations of Europe—the plan 
which has matured into ECA, point 4, and the Mutual Security Program. It is 
the policy which met Soviet force in Berlin with the great airlift in 1948. This 
policy produced the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949. It is the policy which under- 
lies Secretary Acheson’s program of “situations of strength’—the program charted 
in his Berkeley speech of March 16,1950. It is the same policy which enabled us 
to act swiftly and decisively, in cooperation with the vast majority of our fellow 
members of the United Nations, in defense of Korea when it was wantonly at- 
tacked on June 25, 1950. For, whether or not the battle in that stricken land 
comes to an early end, the masters of the Kremlin have already learned that 
aggression against even the weakest of nations does not pay—that a union of free 
and united nations is stronger than its strongest link. It is a lesson which we 
learned from Ben Franklin long ago, and it is, I think, the proof of our policy 
ot meeting strength with strength. 

This combined strength of the free nations—the bargaining power which is 
the essential prerequisite for genuine international peace—is growing day by 
day. I think the leaders of the Soviet Government know this; I think they 
know it because they do have a realistic understanding of power. I also think 
they know it because their policy—their “diplomacy”, if you will—has been so 
desperately and unsuccessfully directed toward isolating us from the other free 
nations of the world. And if they know the pace at which our strength has 
grown and continues to grow, their knowledge will carry with it the realization 
that their day of easy conquest is past—that they cannot divide and conquer the 
free nations one by one. 

What have been the concrete achievements of the policy and its manifestations 
to which I have referred? 

Greece aided by the Truman doctrine has thrown off the Communist-supported 
guerilla attack, and both Greece and Turkey. will, we expect, soon become joint 
partners in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The economic recovery of 
Western Europe under the Marshall plan has beaten down the Communist at- 
tempt to capture those countries from within through local Communist parties. 
As announced week before last, by the foreign ministers of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France, the way has been paved for Western Germany 
to take her equal place in the community of free nations as a partner in its 
defensive strength and growing prosperity. At Ottaway last week the members 
of the North Atlantic community took further significant steps toward building 
its immediate strength and consolidating its long-range solidarity in political, 
economic, social, and cultural matters. 

In Paris this spring at the meetings of the four deputies in the Palais Rose the 
Russians learned that their efforts to drive a wedge between the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France, merely resulted in uniting us all the more 
firmly. This week, in conversations with Prime Minister de Gasperi, our long 
friendship with Italy is being further strengthened. 

In the Far East as a result of the triumphant diplomacy of the San Francisco 
Conference, so ably prepared by Senator John Foster Dulles who will speak to 
you tonight, and guided with such distinction by Secretary Acheson, Japan will 
resume its place in the international community as a democratic, peace-loving 
and peace-supporting member. Japan’s readiness for this step is due not only to 
the efforts of its own people but to the magnificent leadership of General Mac- 
Arthur. The security of the Pacific has been strengthened by pacts with the 
Philippines and with Australia and New Zealand. In Indochina, with assistance 
from us and under the brilliant generalship of a recent visitor to Washington, 
General de Lattre de Tassigny, France and the associated states have checked 
the Communist aggression of Ho Chi Minh. In Korea, the United Nations have 
taught the Communist aggressors a bitter lesson, and denied them the fruits of 
agyeression. 
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Above all, in the United Nations the free nations have demonstrated over 
and over again their solidarity in the cause of peace and their rejection of the 
false and empty propaganda of the Soviets. They have agreed with us in 
refusing to allow the Chinese Communist aggressors to be seated in any of the 
46 different U. N. bodies. They are working together in carrying out the 
Acheson plan which was embodied in the General Assembly’s resolution on 
uniting for peace. 

If the Soviet leaders study carefully this catalog of present and continuing 
achievement, they may learn much. Particularly, they would do well to pon- 
der three principles which guide the policy of the free nations of the world: 

1. The free nations cherish peace. But, deeply as we cherish peace, we cher- 
ish our freedom more. We will not be bullied, and, if attacked, we will fight to 
preserve our freedom. 

2. Because we cherish peace, because we have no wish to impose our ways on 
others, and because we believe in and welcome peaceful settlements of interna- 
tional differences as the only lasting settlements, we reject the delusive remedy 
of preventive war. 

3. To be prepared to defend our freedom, and to create that equal bargaining 
power which is the present prerequisite of any genuine settlement of interna- 
tional differences, we will, in concert with each other and in harmony with the 
principles of the United Nations, continue to strengthen community of free 
nations. 

Even if the Soviet leaders continue to hide behind their iron curtain, these 
principles will endure. And to these principles we may add a corollary, but 
this the Soviet leaders will find it harder to understand: The free nations eount 
their ultimate strength not merely in planes and ships and tanks but in their 
faith in people—faith in the full liberty and equal worth of each man and 
woman. As long as we maintain that faith, we are impregnable. 

That faith will sustain us in the hard road that lies ahead of us. 

For making peace is not a push-button matter. 
effort. 

We are now building the strength and unity of freemen. If we continue this 
task with unflagging determination, I believe we can face the future with con- 
fidence. 


It takes sustained and patient 


{Editorial from Washington Post, September 28, 1951] 
Peace Poricy 


Ambassador at Large Philip Jessup, whose reappointment as a United States 
delegate to the United Nations is now up for Senate confirmation, gave an ex- 
trvordinarily lucid summary of this country’s foreign policy in a talk on Wednes- 
day at a conference sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Senators might do well to read it in considering his qualifications. They 
will find in it no softness and no affinity for Communist causes. Neither will 
they find in it the blind irrationality about communism which passes so often 
these days for patriotism. 


Mr. Jessup understands and abhors Soviet policy. “We have learned the 


Soviet meaning of peace,” he says somewhat more literately and imaginatively 
than these things are usually said, “from the bitter tragedies of the satellite 
countries—those chill and dimly lit anterooms of the Soviet prison.” And he is 
a realist—a realist who believes that Soviet aggression can be checked without 


the sacrifice of millions of human lives. “In cooperation with our friends, we 
must continue to develop strength in being which will offset that of the Soviet 
Government and its satellites,” be says * * * “This combined strength of 
the free nations—the bargaining power which is the essential prerequisite for 
genuine international peace—is growing day by day. I think the leaders of the 
Soviet Government know this; I think they know it because they do have a 
realistic understanding of power.” 

This is, as we understand it, the essence of American foreign policy—to main- 
tain freedom, and to maintain peace along with it, if possible. Those who hold 
war with the Russians to be inevitable—and Senator McCarran has candidly 
placed himself within this group—will have little patience with Mr. Jessup’s 
temperance and balance. They are thoroughgoing patriots, of course; but their 
patriotism would invite the war they deem inevitable—and even, although 
they do not acknowledge the fact, make the United States an aggressor in what 
is euphemistically called a preventive war. 
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Senator McCarran is so sure that war is coming that he seems to have no use 
either for the statesmen of peace or for the ways of a free society. He wants 
diplomats who have abandoned diplomacy; and he wants to establish a garrison 
state even before the shooting starts. The sincerity of his convictions is quite 
beyond dispute. Put we think the American people would like their foreign policy 
to be grounded upon a more hopeful, and a more realistic, premise. 


PROCEDURE 


Senator Brewster. Were you able to locate the copy of the original 
statment by Mr. Field? 

Ambassador JEssur. I was not able during the lunch hour to put 
my hand on it. I will continue my search, 

Senator SparkMaN. Did you finish your statement? 

Ambassador Jessup. I finished my main statement, and I am pre- 
pared to go ahead with the question of the round table and more recent 
developments in American policy in the Far East, Senator, if you 
wish me to continue. 

Senator SparKMAN. There are a few things that I wanted to bring 
up. It does not matter; I would just as soon you would go on with 
that. I can stay as late as the others. 

Senator Brewster. I think if we can go on with this statement it 
would be well. 

Senator SparkMAN. All right. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. May I ask, are you talking about 
two different meetings, one where it was said that some decision was 
made about not sending materials to Chinese Nationalists and the 
other a round table meeting which was a combination of the so-called 
Jessup-Fosdick-Case Commission ? 

Ambassador Jessup. What I intended to do, Senator, was to begin 
with that. It seems to me it is involved in recent statements by Mr. 
Stassen, and I wanted to begin with the build-up of the October round 
table conference in 1949 and proceed from that point. 


TELEGRAM FROM JAMES WECHSLER, OCTOBER 4, 1951 


Senator Sparkman. Since this represents a new subject, there are 
one or two things that I should clear up at this point, because they 
relate to things that have been gone over. It will not take but just 
a minute or two. 

I received this morning, or some time during the day, some time 
since we have been in session, a rather long telegram from Mr. James 
Wechsler, editor of the New York Post. I will read the first para- 
graph, because I think that states its application. It is addressed to 
me as chairman of the subcommittee: 

In connection with Senator McCarthy's attack on the New York Post and my- 
self, I would deeply appreciate the insertion of the following statement in the 
record of your committee hearings. 


He closes by saying: 


I would, of course, be delighted to make these statements under oath if the 
committee so desires. 

I answered the telegram—I dictated the answer from the desk 
here—in which I told him I was inserting his telegram, that I thought 
it was sufficient, and I would call it to the attention of the subcommit- 
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tee, but so far as 1 was concerned, I would not care for his appearance. 
1 don’t think you will find any objection to the insertion of the tele- 
gram because it deals entirely with the statement Senator McCarthy 
made. 

(The telegram referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


NEw York, N. Y., October 4, 1951. 
Senator John J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

In connection with Senator McCarthy’s attack on the New York Post and my- 
self, I would deeply appreciate the insertion of the following statement in the 
record of your commitee hearings. 

The New York Post recently published a documented series of 17 articles on 
Senator McCarthy. These articles critically evaluated his record both before and 
after his election to the Senate. Nearly 2 weeks have passed since the publication 
of those articles and Senator McCarthy has not taken issue with a single fact 
published in them. A newspaper, as you know, has no immunity; it assumes full 
responsibility for anything it publishes. 

Instead of challenging the articles Senator McCarthy has chosen to make a 
personal attack on the editor of the Post and to imply that only a subversive 
newspaper could have published this series, 

I'm sure that Senator McCarthy knows that the Post is a militantty anti-Com- 
munist newspaper. I am sure he knows that the Communist Daily Worker has 
frequently denounced the Post and its editor. I am sure that he knows that the 
Post and its editor warmly supports the efforts of the United States Government 
to resist Communist aggression both through military action in Korea, through 
the organization of the North Atlantic defense forces and through economic aid to 
nations menaced by Communist imperialism. Naturally these are all matters of 
publie record, as are the editorial denunciations of the Post whieh appear almost 
daily in the Communist press. Nevertheless Senator McCarthy chose to tell your 
committee that “their (the Post) editorials parallel the Daily Worker's edi- 
torials.’ He has further attempted to discredit factual material published in 
the Post about him by questioning the loyalty of the Post’s editor. 

I have never made any secret of my youthful Communist associations. They 
were ended in 1937 when I was 22 years old; may I add that I ended those 
associations long before Whittaker Chambers, Elizabeth Bentley, and Louis 
Budenz did so. I have actively and publicly opposed Communist totalitarianism 
since that time. It is a matter of public record that in 19'6 I resigned from 
the newspaper PM with a public statement explaining that ‘elt compelled to 
leave because the newspaper was Communist-dominated. I)i-r to that time I 
was known to be one of those engaged in a long effort to eliminate Communist 
influence on the paper and in the American Newspaper Guild. In 1948 I was 
one of the founders of Americans for Democratic Action which, as vou know, is 
an actively anti-Communist liberal organization and specifically excludes Com- 
munists as well as other totalitarians from membership. I am a member of the 
national executive committee of ADA. 

Since Senator McCarthy has also seen fit to attack my wife, may I add that 
she resigned from the Young Communist League in 1937 at the age of 21 and 
has similarly engaged in public anti-Communist activity since that time. 

I regret the necessity for this extended statement but I believe it will be of 
interest to the members of your committee in view of Senator McCarthy's sug- 
gestion that the New York Post’s exposure of him was a “party line” attack. I 
would, of course, be delighted to make these statements under oath if the 
committee so desired. 

JAMES WECHSLER, Editor New York Post. 


PROVISIONAL AGENDA OF SIXTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Senator Srarkman. Senator Brewster, you asked Ambassador 
Austin today, I believe, or perhaps it was Senator Smith, whether or 
not the provisional agenda for the Sixth General Assembly did contain 
the item on China. The staff has given me this note: 


The State Department informs us that the provisional agenda of the forth- 
coming Sixth General Assembly contains the following as item 23: “Threats to 
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the political independence and territorial integrity of China and to the peace of 
the Far East, resulting from Soviet violations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance of 14 August 1945, and from Soviet violations of the 
Charter of the United Nations,” from Resolution 383 A (V) of December 1, 1950 


THE INDONESIAN QUESTION 


Now, one other think that I want to suggest, or that I want to put 
into the record at this time because it relates to some of the evidence 
that came up both yesterday in the examination of Dr, Jessup and 
today in the examination of ‘Ambassador Austin: Senator Brewster, | 
don’t want to disturb your reading of the telegram, but I do want to 
invite your attention to this because you refer red to the amendment 
that you offered in the Senate relating to Indonesia. 

Senator Brewster. It did not relate to; it was concerned with, 
Indonesia. 

Senator SparkMAN. It related to ECA aid, but it did have to do 
with Indonesia. 

I would like for the record to insert an excerpt from the Congres- 
sional Record of the Senate on February 7, 1949, pages 831 et sequei 
tia, beginning with a break, a subject ¢: tWed the Indonesian Situation. 

I just want to read the initial part: 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, I submit a resolution. Associated with me in 
it are also the Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. Bridges; the Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. Butler; the Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Wherry; the Senator 
from Nevada, Mr. Malone; the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Baldwin: the 
Senator from North Dakota, Mr. Langer; the Senator from Oregon, Mr, Morse ; 
the Senator from Maine, Mrs. Smith, and the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
McCarthy. This resolution deals with the Indonesian situation. 1 ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be printed in the Record at this point, together 
with a statement of facts on the situation, the speech of Ambassador Philip ‘ 
Jessup in the Security Council on January 11, 1949, and a further statement of 
facts, together with a series of questions. 

Then the resolution is set out and the speech is set out. By the way, 
when the ECA Act was passed it did, as I understand, include the 
substance of your resolution as an amendment. 

Senator Brewsrer. I think you have omitted apparently the dis- 
cussions which ensued on the floor of the Senate subsequently when 
the matter came up for debate, and I think if you are going to include 
this you should also include those discussions, which I think further 
substantiate my suggestion that the amendment was not readily 
accepted. 

Senator SparKMAN. That was some time later. 

Senator Brewster. Yes, it was, and I say it is significant that ap 
parently the suggestion to you was that only the first part of it be 
inserted in the record, and not the discussion on the Senate floor. 

Senator SparKMAN. I would welcome the discussion on the Senate 
floor, if you have it. 

Senator Brewster. If you will have the staff look those up, and the 
final acceptance of the proposed amendment by Senators Connally and 
Vandenberg. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Yes; it was accepted. 

Now, Dr. Jessup, in order to show how sometimes a person may 
be caught between the devil and the deep blue sea, I find your speech 
put in “the record with approval, apparently, by Senator Brewster, 
on the Indonesian situation, and yet I find testimony before the Mc 
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Carran committee on September 25, 1951, by Mr. Colgrove, in which 
he refers to the same speech, or the same series of speeches, and accuses 
you of following the Dusameniiet line with reference to Indonesia. It 
makes kind of a hard life, doesn’t it ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. It does, sir, and I do not know whether you 
identify the devil and the blue sea any more than we could identify 
the other day the Giants and the Dodgers. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is probably true. 

Without objection, I would like to insert those. I will be very glad 
to insert the others if you wish that done, and I will ask the staff to 
get that material. 

Senaor Brewster. I think it would be appropriate. 

(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


[From the Congressional Record of the Senate, February 7, 1949] 
THE INDONESIAN SITUATION 


Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, I submit a resolution. Associated with me in 
it are also the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Bridges), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Butler), the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Wherry), the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Malone), the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Baldwin), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Langer), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Morse), the Senator from Maine (Mrs. Smith), and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCarthy). This resolution deals with the Indonesian situation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution be printed in the Record at this point, 
together with a statement of facts of the situation, the speech of Ambassador 
Philip C. Jessup in the Security Council on January 11, 1949, and a further 
statement of facts, together with a series of questions. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution will be printed in the 
Record, and the matters referred to by the Senator from Maine will be printed 
in the Record. 

The resolution (S. Res. 56) was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows : 

“Whereas the Royal Netherlands Government, on December 19, 1948, in viola- 
tion of her sworn commitments under the Renville agreement, signed by the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesian aboard the U. 8S. 8. Renville, January 
17, 1948, under the auspices of the United Nations Good Offices Committee, did 
willfully and without warning launch a military attack against the Republic of 
Indonesia ; and 

“Whereas the United States delegation to the Security Council of the United 
Nations did join with the delegations of Colombia and Syria to introduce a 
resolution in the Security Council, at Paris, December 22, 1948, stating that the 
Security Council ‘* * * considers such resumption of hostilities (in In- 
donesia) to be in conflict with the resolution adopted by the Security Council 
at its one hundred and seventy-first meeting of August 1, 1947 * * *’ and 
‘* * * calls upon the parties (a) to cease hostilities forthwith; and (b) 
immediately to withdraw their armed forces to their respective sides of the 
demilitarized zones established under the truce agreement (Renville) of January 
17,1948 * * **: and 

“Whereas the United Nations Security Council, on December 24, 1948, did 
order the Royal Netherlands Government to cease hostilities forthwith and 
‘immediately to release the President [of the Republic of Indonesia] and other 
political prisoners arrested since December 18,1948 * * *’: and 

“Whereas the Royal Netherlands Government did ignore these orders of the 
United Nations Security Council and did ignore further orders of the Security 
Council, issued on December 27, 1948, calling for release of the political prisoners 
within 24 hours: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That, in full support of the foreign policy of the United States and 
in support of the United Nations, the President is hereby urged to cause an 
immediate cessation of all financial aid, through the Economie Cooperation 
Administration or any other United States Government agency, directly or indi- 
rectly to the Royal Netherlands Government, in Europe as well as in Indonesia, 
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until the Royal Netherlands Government ceases hostilities against the In- 
donesian Republic, withdraws her armed forces to her side of the demilitarized 
zones established under the Renville Agreement of January 17, 1948, releases 
all Indonesian Republican Government leaders arrested since December 18, 
1948, and opens bona fide negotiations with the Indonesian Republic under the 
terms of the Renville agreement.” 

The matters presented by Mr. Brewster were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


“FACTS OF THE CURRENT INDONESIAN SITUATION 


“1. The Dutch have received more than one billion dollars since VE-day; 
$350,000,000 lend-lease and UNRRA, $290,000,000 World Bank, $195,000,000 
Export-Import Bank, $400,000,000 ECA. 

“2. The Dutch are asking for $600,000,000 in ECA funds for next year. 

“3. The Dutch have maintained 150,000 troops in Indonesia for the past 2 years 
at an expense exceeding $1,000,000 per day. 

“4. The Dutch own $4,000,000,000 in Indonesia; the Indonesians $15,000,000, 

United States investments total $250,000,000 in Indonesia. By and large, the 
Dutch have shut American business out. 
“>. The Dutch, for 30 years, have taken at least $200,000,000 a year clear profit 
out of Indonesia—the fact is that 70,000,000 Indonesians average 15 to 30 cents 
a day as family income (an average family of five). In brief Indonesia is a 
gold mine. 

“6. For the past 40 years, a national independence movement has existed in 
Indonesia, led by moderate Republicans who have consistently fought all radical 
tendencies and within the past year have suppressed by force of arms a smal! 
Communist uprising. 

“7. Following VJ-day the Dutch promised full indenpendence to Indonesia 
and made two agreements to this effect, the Linggadjati and Renville Agree 
ments, the later agreement being negotiated under the auspices of the U. N. Good 
Offices Committee. 

“8. On December 19, without warning, the Dutch atacked the Indonesian 
Republic and took prisoner its leading officials. 

“9. The State Department on December 22 condemned this act of aggressior 
in the Security Council meeting at Paris and by resolution asked that (a) a 
cease-fire order be issued, (b) the Indonesian Republican leaders be released 
immediately, and (c) the Dutch troops withdraw from Republican territory. 

“10. Points (a) and (b) were adopted by the Security Council; the Dutc! 
refused to comply with the order of the Security Council. 

‘11. Nehru of India promptly called a conference of 19 Asiatie and African 
nations (including Australia and New Zealand) to take action against tli 
Duteh. 

“12. Moscow has seized upon the situation and its radio is proclaiming day 
and night that the United States is hypocritical, pointing to the fact that we 
have financed the Dutch and are continuing to do so. 


“STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR PHILIP C. JESSUP IN SECURITY COUNCIT ON JANUARY 
11, 1949, ON INDONESIA 


“The United States Government can find no adequate justification for the 
military action taken by the Netherlands in Indonesia. In many important 
respects, the reasons put forth by the Netherlands representative at the meeting 
of the Security Council on December 22 in Paris and again here last Friday 
as to the justification for their action are not supported by the reports of the 
Committee on Good Offices. In our view, the Netherlands military action is in 
conflict with the Renville agreement and with the Security Council's resolutions 
of August 1 and November 1, 1947. 

“As the United States delegation has frequently made clear, it is our opinion 
that these two Security Council resolutions were adopted under the provisions 
of article 49, chanter VIT of the Charter, and that, therefore, in accordance with 
article 25 of the Charter, the Netherlands Government was and is under obligation 
to comply. 

“On the initiative of the United States, the Security Council was called into 
session in Paris to consider the emergency created by the military action of the 
Dutch authorities. The United States, joining with Colombia and Syria, intro- 
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duced a resolution which called upon both parties to cease hostilities forthwith 
and immediately to withdraw their armed forces to their respective sides of 
the demilitarized zones under the Renville truce agreement of January 17, 1948. 
Unfortunately, the paragraph calling for the withdrawal of forces was not 
adopted by the Council. The Council on December 24 passed the resolution 
calling upon the parties to cease hostilities forthwith and to release the political 
prisoners which had been arreseted since the 18th of December. Later, on 
December 28, the Council passed an additional resolution calling upen the 
Dutch authorities to release the political prisoners within 24 hours. The 
Netherlands representative has assured the Council that his Government has 
complied with the cease-fire and release of prisoners order of the Council. 
Neither my Government nor the Committee on Good Offices consider they have 
done so. The committee has reported on this as follows: 

“The committee is not in a position to report that there has been satisfactory 
compliance with subparagraph (A) of the resolution of December 24, which 
called on the parties to cease hostilties. 

“*(A) The telegram dispatched to territorial commanders in Java by the 
chief of staff of the Royal Netherlands Indonesian Army at 1700, December 
20, 1948, is, according to its terms, for information and cannot be construed 
us an order to “cease hostilities forthwith” (par. 9 above). The dissemination 
of the order of the commander in chief to territorial commanders in Java 
which confirmed the fact that hostilities in Java had ended at 2400 of December 
31 was begun at 1854 Batavia time, January 2 (par. 9 above). In Sumatra 
where a “special emergency situation” existed, the parallel order disseminated 
late on January 4 had an effective time of 1200, January 5, 1949 (par. 10 above). 

“*(B) Itis noted that these orders were issued at a time when the “operational 
phase” of military activities presumably had been completed. (Appendixes ! 
and II of Netherlands letter of January 3, par. 4 above). The orders noted 
respectively that hostilities had terminated on December 31, 1948, in Java 
and on January 5, 1949, in Sumatra, but charged the troops to “carry out action 
against roving groups, bands of individuals, who attempt to cause unrest or, 
as was stated by our representative to the Security Council, to act against 
disturbing elements, who either individually or collectively endanger public 
security or interfered with or prevent the supply of food and other essential 
commodities to the needy population.” 

“*The orders permit the continuation of the very type of military action that 
would be required against the guerrilla resistance likely to be offered by regular 
or irregular Republican forces (pars. 5 and 9 above). 

“*(C) As a result of the immobilization of its military observers the com- 
mittee has no first-hand information as to the effect of the order discussed above. 

“*(D) The committee is of the opinion that these orders issued more than 
a week after the adoption of the resolution of December 24, and expressed as they 
were, cannot be looked upon as satisfactory compliance with subparagraph (A) 
of the resolution. 

“*(E) There is no channel available to the committee for dissemination of the 
resolution of December 24 to the Government or to the commanders of the 
Republican Army (par. 8 above). Subparagraph (b) of the Security Council's 
resolution of December 24, calling for the immediate release of the President of 
the Republie and other political prisoners, has not been implemented. So far 
as the committee is aware, President Sukarno, Vice President Hatta, and the 
other members of the Republican Government, who were captured by Nether- 
lands forces on December 19, are still under detention.’ 

“Despite the statements to the Security Council by the Netherlands repre- 
sentative on December 27 and 29, the committee has not been in a position to 
make independent investigations of any kind in the field for the purpose of 
earrying out its functions under the resolution of December 24. It has been 
heard unofficially and informally that certain military and naval liaison officers 
attached to some of the consular officials in Batavia took advantage of a 
Netherlands offer to conduct.them on a tour of some of the military areas on 
January 5 and 6. These officers are not the military observers of the Committee 
of Good Offices and their observations are not available to the committee, even 
if their tour was the type of field investigation and observation required by the 
functions of the committee. 

“The continuance of military action of the Netherlands authorities after the 
Security Council resolution of December 24 was clearly an act of defiance on 
the part of the Netherlands authorities. No excuses offered by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment can conceal the fact that they have failed to comply with the Security 
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Council demands, both in refusing to cease fire immediately and in refusing to 
release the political prisoners immediately. In the opinion of the Government 
of the United States, the representative of the Netherlands has failed to relieve 
his Government from the serious charges that it has violated the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

“The purpose of the Security Council cease-fire order of December 24 was to 
stop the fighting in Indonesia immediately so that the dispute could be settled 
not by force, but by the processes of peaceful settlement enjoined by the Charter 
on member states, 

“Even though members of the Council were well aware that it was the 
Netherlands authorities which had initiated the resumption of military action, 
the resolution of the Security Council called on both parties to order a cease fire. 
In such situations this is an appropriate form of Security Council resolution 
since the cessation must be mutual no matter who was responsible for starting 
the fighting. 

“It must be assumed therefore that in ordering a cease fire, the Council could 
only have intended that such an order would apply equally and simultaneously 
to both sides. The Council could not have expected one side to comply unilaterally 
while the other considered itself free to comply at such a time and in such a 
way as it saw fit. The continuance of military action by the Netherlands forces 
until all military objectives have been taken cannot be regarded as compliance 
with the cease-fire order. Certainly the reservation of the right by one side to 
use its own forces in the territory of the other side to eliminate armed ad- 
herents of that side, which may so far have escaped destruction, cannot be 
regarded as compliance with the cease-fire order. Taking these factors into 
account, I am sure that the Security Council has no intention of approving 
action consolidating military victories which themselves were gained as a result 
of open defiance of an order of the Council. 

“Probably the most striking and clearest disregard of the orders of the 
Security Council is to be found in the refusal of the Dutch authorities to release 
President Sukarno and Prime Minister Hatta and the other leading officials of 
the Government of the Republic of Indonesia. Quite aside from the disregard of 
the Security Council’s resolution of December 28, which required that these 
prisoners should be released within 24 hours, there is the present fact that these 
persons are still not at liberty. The Security Council cannot be expected to 
accept the view of the Netherlands Government that these prisoners have been 
released because they are given a certain liberty of movement on the island 
of Banka. In an archipelago comprising thousands of islands, liberty of move- 
ment which is restricted to a single island, one which, I might add, was under 
Netherlands control even under the Renville truce agreement, cannot be regarded 
as being in conformity with the Council's resolutions of December 24 and 2s. 
The clear intent of these resolutions was that the high officials of the Republican 
Government should be restored to a position in which they would be free to 
exercise their governmental authority. The minimum which would seem to be 
called for at this moment is that the President and other interned officers of 
the Republic should be allowed to return to their capitol and to exercise their 
appropriate functions there free from the constraint of any occupying army. 
They should be free to establish and maintain contact with other officials of 
their government. They should also be free to provide their own forces for 
maintenance of law and order in Jogjakarta. 

“Further, my Government in considering the Netherlands-Indonesian dispute 
cannot but recall a history of noncooperation on the part of the Netherlands in 
the work of the Good Offices Committee in Indonesia. 

“The failure to achieve political setlement and the protracted negotiations 
which followed the signing of the Renville agreement in January 1943 brought 
about in Indonesian an increased tension between the Netherlands and the 
Republic with a consequent increase in provocative incidents which sorely 
strained the truce. The bill of particulars for these actions has, over a period of 
months, been reported by the Good Offices Committee to the Council. From these 
reports it appears that even prior to the resumption of military action against the 
Republic, the Netherlands pursued a policy which had the effect of weakening the 
Republic; working unnecessary hardship on the population; isolating the Re- 
publican Government economically and politically, and presenting it with a 
prefabricated interim administration for Indonesia with which it was to asso- 
ciate itself but which it had no part in forming. My Government considers these 
actions and the Netherlands failure to enter into bona fide negotiations since 
May of last year to be indicative of a reluctance to utilize the procedure for 
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pacific settlement made available by the United Nations, and to be in conflict 
with both the spirit and letter of the Linggadjati and Renville agreements. 

“From a purely pragmatic point of view it should be pointed out that the quick 
military successes of the Netherlands forces will not effect a solution of the 
Indonesian problem. The United States Government cannot associate itself 
with any aspect of the Netherlands military action. The use of force in this 
situation makes the solution of the problem far more complex and difficult. 
The problem remains a matter of international concern with which the Security 
Council must continue to deal. It cannot be solved if we begin on the basis 
of acceptance of the fruits of the illegal use of force. 

“The Republic of Indonesia represents the largest single political factor in the 
projected federation and should therefore have a voice in the formation of the 
federation. The Republic has a twofold nature. Firstly, it is a political entity 
and secondly, it is the heart of Indonesian nationalism. This latter attribute 
cannot be eliminated by any amount of military force. The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment may find that far from assuring law and order in the Indies the action 
they have embarked upon may instead let loose forces of terror, chaos, and 
sabotage. It may well be that the only victory will be that of the forces of 
anarchy. 

“My Government is of the opinion that real peace in Indonesia can be ex 
pected only if there is a settlement of the political issues on the basis of the 
principles and procedures agreed to by the parties in the Linggadjati and Renville 
agreements and under the auspices of United Nations machinery. 

“The responsibility for the future rests in the first instance on the Netherlands 
authorities. The Security Council has a right to assume that the Netherlands 
Government will in accordance with its obligations bring to an end its defiance 
of the Security Council and give its full cooperation toward a fair and reasonable 
solution of the Indonesian question. 

“My Government has over a substantial period of time devoted serious thought 
to the problem and to its proper solution. Our views are contained in the plan 
which our representative on the Good Offices Committee submitted to the two 
parties on September 10 of last year and which was accepted by both of them 
as a basis for the resumption of negotiations. If Indonesian leaders were 
restored to their rightful position as the responsible representatives of the Re- 
public of Indonesia, free to conduct the affairs of their Government and to 
negotiate freely with the Netherlands Government concerning the future of 
Indonesia, and if these two Governments could proceed to negotiate on the basis 
of this proposal in accordance with their earlier undertakings this would be a 
notable contribution to the ultimate solution of the Indonesian problem. 

“A first and fundamental step in this direction should be the fixing of a 
definite date for the holding of elections throughout all Indonesia with a view 
to establishing the foundations of the United States of Indonesia. Secondly, 
and also of fundamental importance, is the fixing of a firm date for the transfer 
of sovereignty from the Kingdom of the Netherlands to the United States of 
Indonesia. 

“The election should be for the purpose of choosing an assembly to represent 
the people of Indonesia as a provisional legislature and at the same time as a 
constituent assembly for the purpose of drawing up a constitution. The elec- 
tions should be held by secret ballot with all the safeguards necessary to insure 
a vote free from any coercion. Freedom of assembly, speech, and publication 
must be guaranteed as provided in the Renville agreement. This program con- 
templates a termination of the type of military occupation of the country which 
has been brought about by Dutch military action. The withdrawal of the 
Dutch armies should commence at the earliest possible date and as rapidly as 
the need for the preservation of law and order permit. The occupation must be 
completely terminated before an effective transfer of sovereignty could take place. 

“My Government believes that the length of time which should elapse between 
the present and the date when elections should take place, and also the date 
of transfer of sovereignty, should be calculated in terms of months and not in 
terms of years. As soon as elections have been held and a provisional regime 
set up, authority should be turned over progressively to the new regime by the 
Netherlands Government, and the transfer should have been completed by the 
time when sovereignty is assumed by the United States of Indonesia. 

“As I have stated earlier, the problem of Indonesia remains a matter of inter- 
national concern with which the Security Council must continue to deal. The 
carrying out of the steps necessary for the ultimate transfer of the sovereignty 
of the United States of Indonesia should, we believe, be accomplished under the 
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auspices of the United Nations and with the help of the machinery it affords. 
The Good Offices Committee in its report of January 7 has appropriately pointed 
out that it does not wish to be put in a position of seeming to approve by its par- 
ticipation or even its authentication any settlement based on force rather than on 
true negotiation. The Good Offices Committee was created at the outset as an 
instrument to further free negotiations between the parties. The Dutch action 
has temporarily suspended the committee’s ability to carry out that function. 
But the Council's agencies in the field remain in existence ready to carry out any 
task assigned to them by the Security Council. No temporary suspension of the 
functioning of an agency of the Security Council can operate to remove an estab- 
lished interest of the United Nations in dealing with a situation to which the 
Security Council has already addressed itself. In this connection it is necessary 
to call attention to the report of the Good Offices Committee which indicates 
that the Netherlands authorities took upon themselves the authority to question 
whether the military observers were reporting to the Consular Commission or the 
Good Offices Committee. This is not a question which concerns the Netherlands 
authorities. The Security Council can utilize any agency which it considers 
appropriate, and it is the obligation of a member of the United Nations to 
cooperate with any and all agencies operating under Security Council instructions. 

“It cannot be denied that despite the efforts of some governments of states 
which are members of the Security Council, this body has not yet succeeded in 
overcoming the obstacles which have been placed in the path of achieving a 
peaceful settlement in Indonesia. The responsibility of the Netherlands Govern 
ment for this lack of success has already been clear. Another obstacle has been 
created by the action of a member of the United Nations which has in many parts 
of the world sought to obstruct the successful operation of the United Nations. 
I refer to the Soviet Union. 

“When this question of Indonesia was being discussed in the Security Council 
in Paris, the Soviet Union speaking both through its own representative and 
through the Ukrainian representative followed its familiar procedure of endeavor- 
ing to cloak its own improper actions by seeking to place the blame on someone 
else. The representative of the Soviet Union and the representative of the 
Ukraine both insinuated that the Government of the United States was in some 
way responsible for the action of the Netherlands in resorting to hostilities 
against the Indon>sian Republic. It thus becomes necessary to point out again 
certain salient facts. In the first place, it was the Government of the United 
States which took the initiative in convening an urgent meeting of the Security 
Council when it became apparent that the Dutch were resorting to military 
action. It was the Soviet Government that prevented the Security Council from 
acting promptly by insisting that the Council meeting should be deferred for 
3 days. Every other member of the Council attended the meeting on December 20 
except the two Soviet representatives. The United States also took the initiative 
in conjunction with the representatives of Colombia and Syria in proposing a 
resolution to the. Security Council to deal with the situation, but the Soviet 
representative refused to support this resolution. He later tried to cover up this 
further attempt to prevent the Security Council from acting by introducing a 
resolution of his own which he knew could not be adopted by the Council. 

“More fundamental, however, than these obstructionist tactics in the Security 
Council is the fact that the Soviet Union is fundamentally opposed to the 
government of the Republic of Indonesia and has itself through the Communist 
Party, which is, of course, its mouthpiece throughout the world, sought to under- 
mine and overthrow this government. No one doubts that the Communists in 
Indonesia like the Communists throughout the world are responsive to and act 
in accordance with instructions from Moscow. The Communist revolt against 
the Government of President Soekarno and Premier Hatta was thus an effort on 
the part of the Soviet Government to overthrow the Indonesian Repblic. Fur- 
thermore, when the resumption of hostilities by the Netherlands Government 
against the Indonesian Republic took place, the official Communist line as printed 
in the Communist press instead of deploring this action, openly gloated that 
this action was a punishment for the Government of President Soekarno and 
Premier Hatta who had successfully put down the Communist revolt. The Com 
munist line, which I again repeat means the line of the Soviet Government, 
accused that distinguished statesman of the Indonesian Republic, Dr. Hatta, 
of being a traitor to his country. At the very time when editorials were appear- 
ing to this effect in the Communist Party organ in Paris, the Soviet representative 
on the Council sought to cover up the actual policy of his government by identify- 
ing himself with the Council’s endeavors to ensure the release of Dr. Hatta and 
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other political prisoners. These are the facts on the record which are known 
to the world and which reveal that the Soviet Government has no interest in 
supporting the Government of the Indonesian Republic or of restoring peace 
to Indonesia. On the contrary, it is following its familiar tactics which it has 
used in Korea, in Greece, and Berlin, and again now in Indonesia, and which 
have been described in the speeches of many delegates in the last session of the 
General Assembly; namely, seeking to overthrow a lawful democratic govern- 
ment and to undermine its authority. The Soviet Union does not want an inde- 
pendent Indonesia. It wants an Indonesia under the domination and control of 
a Communist minority taking its orders from Moscow. Anywhere in the world 
when a Communist government climbs in through the window, 
kicked out of the door. 

“The Government of the United States on the contrary has viewed with ad- 
miration the efforts of the Indonesian people both in the Republic and elsewhere 
to gain their independence and has steadfastly sought to support them. It still 
takes that position and it is for this reason that it has taken the lead in endeavor- 
ing in the Security Council and in the Good Offices Committee to bring about 
a peaceful adjustment of the difficulties between the Indonesian Republic and 
the Netherlands Government and to establish the United States of 
as one of the fully sovereign and independent peoples of the world. 


independence is 


Indonesia 


IT’S 1776 IN INDONESIA 


“December 19, 1948, Holland invaded the Republic of Indonesia with a crush- 
ing, sneak attack like Japan’s on Pearl Harbor, like Nazi Germany’s on Holland 
itself, 

“The U. N. negotiated Renville agreement was trampled. Solemn interna- 
tional discussions were used as cover-up for weeks of Dutch preparation. 

“Holland, home of Kris Kringle and good cheer, timed its murder for Christ- 
mas. World leaders were conveniently dispersed. The U. N. General Assembly 
had adjourned, So had the United States Congress. 

“In Indonesia itself, the Dutch first ent off the U. N. delegation’s telegraph 
lines, then notified it. Elaborate deceptions kept republicans off guard. 

“Then the Dutch struck without merey or honor, but with 
factured planes, tanks, and guns. 

“The Netherlands lately and always has promised Indonesia independence in 
words, brutally suppressed it in fact. 


American-manu- 


“The Renvilie agreement, January 17, 1948 
“Promise: Free plebiscites within 6 months to a year in areas claimed by both 
sides; a constituent convention; an all-Indonesia legislature; voluntary Dutch- 
Indonesia union. On February 38, 1948, Queen Wilhelmina broadcast to the 
world: ‘Colonialism is dead.’ 
“Deed: All-out invasion on December 19, 1948; complete sea blockade of repub- 
lican trade for 2% years, even on essential imports like medical supplies. 
“The Linggadjati agreement, March 1947 


“Promise: A sovereign United States of Indionesia by January 1949; guaranty 
of Indonesian rights in interim period; voluntary Dutch-Indonesian union. 

“Deed: All-out invasion on July 20, 1947, stopped short of complete destruc- 
tion of the Republic only by Security Council cease-fire order; refusal to imple- 
ment agreement because of reinterpretation ; sea blockade, 


“Postsurrender period, August 1945 

“Promise: Constitutional reform; new era.. 

“Deed: Immediate mobilization of war-starved Dutch reservists for invasion 
service in Indonesia ; dispatch of 120,000 troops over the next year or two. 
“Queen Wilhelmina’s wartime pledge, December 6, 1942 

“Promise: A postwar conference leading to ‘a commonwealth in which the 
Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam, and Curacao will participate.’ 

“Deed: Prewar refusal to train Indonesians militarily for their own defense; 
postwar use of armed force to restore Dutch power. 

“The direct Hitlerlike rupture of the Renville agreement is the most recent case 
in point. 

“Promise: The Renville agreement, January 17, 1948, reached through the U.N. 
Good Offices Committee, with especial United States encouragement, stipulated 
in particular: ‘(10) This agreement shall be considered binding unless one party 
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notifies the Committee of Good Offices and the other party that it considers 
the truce regulations are not being observed by the other party and that this 
agreement should therefore be terminated.’ 

“In general, it provided a military truce and a set of 18 political principles 
as a basis for final settlement. 

“Deed: The Dutch notified the Committee and the Republic of their December 
19 invasion just as it began. Telegraph facilities of both were cut in advance, 
eliminating U. N. communications. 

“The Linggadjati agreement, March 1947, was likewise breached by a bloody, 
unheralded invasion during negotiations on its implementation. 

“Promise: After hysterical, false denunciation of. the Republic as Japanese- 
created, terror by Dutch forces and establishment of Dutch-controlled independ- 
ent states outside the Republic had all failed to break it, the Dutch next tried 
negotiation. 

“The Lenggadjati agreement, which resulted, guaranteed Indonesian freedom, 
with something like dominion status. It also provided an interim period during 
which a mixed Dutch-Indonesian administration would prepare for the transfer 
of power. Furthermore, it gave formal Dutch recognition of the Republic as the 
de facto authority in Java, Sumatra, and Madura, the three main islands. 

“Deed: The agreement reached was 90 percent Dutch, but the Republic ac- 
cepted it to facilitate a quick settlement. This was in June 1946. Republicans 
were assured Dutch ratification was a matter of a few days or weeks. Actually, 
it was March 1947 before Dutch signatures were affixed. The intervening months 
were occupied with Dutch obstruction and attempts to force new proposals on the 
Republic. 

“Both before and after signing, Holland repeatedly ignored the agreement, 
occupying major Republican cities, bringing in 120,000 troops, 30,000 more than 
previously agreed. Dutch interpretations of their commitments were so exten- 
sive that even after the signing, implementation was impossible. Negotiation 
continued. 

“At midnight July 20, 1947, while Republican leaders awaited reply to their 
latest formal communication, they were abruptly notified of suspension of the 
agreement. Simultaneously, full-scale war was launched. It ended only when 
the Security Council issued a cease-fire order some days later. 

“By that time, Holland had what it wanted most, the richest producing areas 
of the Republic. 

“Before, during, and just after the war, Holland volubly promised freedom, 
belied itself in action. 

“Promise: The famous Visman report of 1941 supposedly laid the technica! 
base for it; Queen Wilhelmina’s speech of December 1942, pledged it; Dutch 
utterances just after the surrender of Japan seemed to assume it. 

“Deed: The Visman report provided excuse for years of delay, while being 
inade; Dutch administration and weakness left Indonesia defenseless before 
Japan. After the war, Holland left no effort undone to thwart, then destroy 
the universal vehicle of Indonesian independence—the Republic. 

“These infamies against 70,000,000 peaceful, long-suffering Indonesians—and 
against the United Nations—spring inevitably from the faithless Dutch repres 
sion of three centuries. 

“Dutch double talk notwithstanding, the cornerstone of all democracy, uni 
versal literacy, was effectively prevented. Funds were never assigned, teachers 
never developed for mass education. Pleading poverty in the world’s richest 
colony, Dutchmen developed only specialized schools for Indonesian aristocrats 
sons and daughters, who learned obedience along with their three R’s and in 
higher education. 

“Mass organizations were unceasingly harassed. Nationalist leaders, includ 
ing those who head the Republic today and many others who did not survive, 
were exiled for years at a time to remote swamps and jungles, often killed. 

“\ nominal People’s Council or Volksraad before the war was subject to the 
veto of both Governor General and the Dutch Parliament. Even then a high 
proportion of its members were appointed, not elected. And on top of that, 
those elected were chosen by a system of suffrage so indirect as to be meaningless. 

‘Brutality like that of the Nazis at Lidice was meted out when the cup of 
slavery ran over and an uprising occurred. In 1926 whole districts of villages 
in Java were burned to the ground, the inhabitants murdered by fully equipped 
Duteh troops. In 1947 some 30,000 Indonesians were massacred in Macassar, 
Celebes, 

“Under its masquerade of paternalistic colonizer, Holland’s program was 
extremely simple—self-enrichment, 
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“Indonesia was a vast treasure house and workshop where 70,000,000 lived 
at subsistence level, their output streaming to the profit of a minority in Hol- 
land’s 9,500,000 population: 15 percent of Holland’s national income ; $200,000,- 
000 per year in straight profits (which made up annual Dutch foreign exchange 
deficit ) ; $4,000,000,000 invested Dutch capital in Indonesia; the average income 
of a family of five Indonesians was 15 to 30 cents per day ; 400,000 Dutch persons 
possessing a vested interest in Indonesia as a colony ; complete Dutch monopoly 
of Indonesian trade, excluding the United States and others. 


QUESTIONS 


“1. Is our State Department engaged in international double talk? 

“2 Will the Dutch withdraw from the Atlantic Alliance? And what differ- 
ence will it make if they do? And where will they go? 

“3. By our continuing to support the Dutch, are we not throwing all of Asia 
to Moscow? 

“4. If the Dutch have $4,000,000,000 in assets in Indonesia and are shutting 
out American business, why are we financing the Dutch at the rate of $500,000,- 
000 a year? 

“5. Why has the President and the State Department attempted to kill the 
proposed Senate resolution? 

“6. Has the State Department been telling the Dutch to go ahead—privately, 
of course? 

“7. How long do we propose to pour American money into countries whose 
governments take actions that create the exact opposite of what our policy 
intends to accomplish? 

“8. Do we intend to support nineteenth century Dutch-British-French imperial- 
ism in Asia which will create a climate for the growth of communism’? Or do we 
intend to support the moderate republican nationalists throughout Asia? 

“9. Does the United States intend to uphold the UN or not? 

“10, Does the Senate intend to take dictation from the executive department 
on all foreign-policy matters? Has the Senate relinquished its right to ask 
questions regarding our foreign spending policy?” 


TraANscrivpt From INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEER, SEPTEMBER 25, 1951 


Senator EasTLanp. Now what about Indonesia? Were you satisfied with 
Professor Jessup’s stand in the United Nations on the Dutch Government in 
Indonesia ? 

Mr. CoLeGrove. I might say, in answer to that, that my whole attitude in this 
matter goes back some years and I was utterly surprised that Phil Jessup would 
accept the chairmanship of the board of trustees of the IPR. He is a great 
international jurist; that is his field. He had not made a reputation, not at that 
time, in the Far East. He had written no articles I know of and no books. He 
had made no special study. So the appointment of Professor Jessup as chairman 
of the IPR seemed to me at the time to be very peculiar, something extraordinary. 

Senator EasTtLanp. Yes; but then it was extraordinary and in his attacks on 
the Dutch Government and Dutch imperialism in Indonesia he followed the 
Communist line? 

Mr. Co_ecrove. Yes; the Communist line for many years has been the destruc 
tion of the Dutch rule in Indonesia. 

Senator EASTLAND. Is it your judgment that he went beyond his instructions 
from the State Department to follow the Communist line in this instance? 

Mr. CoLeGRovE. Well, it seemed to me that the speeches that Ambassador 
Jessup made to the Security Council in December 1948 and again in January 
1949 against the Dutch Government were very unfair and were not the speeches 
that a scholar should make. There was a rumor around the State Department 
that Ambassador Jessup had exceeded his instructions in pressing the Security 
Council to take drastic action against the Dutch. 

I recall a dinner I had with Ambassador Jessup in February of 1949 at which 
I said to him that rumors had been to the effect that he had exceeded his instruc 
tions in the Indonesia affair. Phil Jessup, however, denied that had been the 
case and told me that he had not exceeded his instructions. Nevertheless the 
rumors persisted. 

Senator EAsTLanp. He was following the Communist line? 

Mr. CoLecrove. Well, that is the Communist line. 
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{Excerpt from the Congressional Record, April 6, 1949] 


Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, I call up my amendment A, which I submitted 
some time ago, and which is on the desk. I offer it at this time, and ask that it be 
read. It deals with the termination of the allocation of funds to a foreign 
government which fails to comply with the orders or requests of the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

The Presipine Orricer. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

“No funds authorized for the purpose of this act shall be allocated to or 
expended for any foreign government which fails to comply with the orders or 
requests of the Security Council of the United Nations until such times as the 
Administrator is advised, in writing, by the President of the Security Council 
that such compliance has been effected.” 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, I now offer a substitute for that amendment, 
and I wish to explain briefly the occasion for it. Perhaps it will be in order 
now to send the proposed substitute to the desk and have it read. 

The PrestpinG Orricer. The substitute for the amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of the bill it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 118. The second sentence of section 118 of such act is amended by insert- 
ing before the period at the end thereof: ‘or (3) the provision of such assistance 
would be inconsistent with the obligations of the United States under the Charter 
of the United Nations to refrain from giving assistance to any state against which 
the United Nations is taking preventative or enforcement action.’ ” 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, this substitute is a result of very considerable 
discussion of this matter by all concerned. As I understand, the substitute is 
acceptable in this form to the members of the Foreign Relations Committee— 
of course, they will state their own position—and to many other Senators who 
have been concerned. 

I should not want the substitute to be regarded as one which would completely 
acconiplish the ends originally proposed to be accomplished by the amendment 
which I submitted in cooperation with several other Members of the Senate and 
as a result of discussions with many Members on both sides of the aisle, inasmuch 
as the amendment originally offered would definitely have cut off the aid now 
being extended and aid now proposed to be extended to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, so long as they fail to comply with the orders or directives of the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Under the proposed substitute, that matter would be subject to the action 
hereafter of the Security Council in taking so-called preventative or enforcement 
action, which is the technical language of the Charter of the United Nations: and 
the substitute is perhaps, from a purely technical standpoint, more desirable on 
that account. 

The substitute amendment would fit in to the original BCA Act, known as the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, at page 20, in section 118, where there are pro- 
visions regarding the termination of assistance. That act says, in section 118, 
to which this substitute would be an amendment: 


“TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 


“Src. 118. The Administrator, in determining the form and measure of assis 
tance provided under this title to any participating country, shall take into 
account the extent to which such country is complying with its undertakings 
embodied in its pledges to other participating countries and in its agreement 
concluded with the United States under section 115. The Administrator shall 
terminate the provision of assistance under this title to any participating countrys 
whenever he determines that (1) such country is not adhering to its agreement 
concluded under section 115, or is diverting from the purposes of this title assist- 
ance provided hereunder, and that in the circumstances remedial action othe 
than termination will not more effectively promote the purposes of this title; 
or (2) because of changed conditions, assistance is no longer consistent with the 
national interest of the United States.” 

Mr. President, I may say that is of course a very broad limitation. The sub- 
stitute however would add a third section. known as (3), which would provide 
that aid shall be terminated if “the provision of such assistance would be incon 
sistent with the obligations of the United States under the Charter of the Tnited 
Nations to refrain from giving assistance to any state against which the United 
Nations is taking preventative or enforcement action.” 
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Of course, that would further tie in the European relief program with the 
Charter of the United Nations, which is altogether a desirable objective. 

However, the substitute would not altogether result in the immediate termina- 
tion of aid, inasmuch as technically I believe the Security Council has not yet 
taken what may be termed enforcement action; and it is understood that the 
taking of enforcement action would be subject to the veto of the five major 
members of he United Nations Council, and that such veto might be interposed 
not only by the nation which frequently has interposed vetoes thus far—the So- 
viet Union, which is the nation which has most consistently used the veto—but 
also by one or another of the other major powers which, because they have 
colonial interests, have interests somewhat parallel with those of the Dutch in 
Indonesia. In fact, the French already have interposed one veto, and it might 
be that China, which has Asiatic interests peculiar to itself, might also be 
inclined to interpose a veto. I say this in justice to those who have been most 
desirous of immediately terminating aid in such cases, so that we may act with 
the full knowledge of the consequences. 

Nor am I impressed with the suggestion that the action we had proposed would 
be unilateral action, inasmuch as it seems to me that not only the action we here 
propose may come under that classification, since in certain instances it would 
result in the termination of aid by unilateral action by the United States in 
determining that the continuation of such aid was not in our interest, but we 
also have a precedent for this in the two clauses which I already have read, witfich 
are parts of the European Cooperation Act, and which provide for the termina- 
tion of aid under certain circumstances. I am also impressed with the fact that 
we have taken unilateral action already in cuting off aid in the amount of 
$15,000,000 to Dutch Indonesia because of the conditions which prevail. 

Certainly we have taken unilateral action independently of the United Nations, 
in respect to our original action in Greece and Turkey. We were also more or 
less involved in unilateral action in Palestine. I think we must consider the 
entire Marshall plan as unilateral, in a sense, in that it is a plan proposed by 
us without regard to the necessary action of the United Nations. 

However, having said all that, I myself still have reached the conclusion—and 
I trust that it is shared by many others who are associated in advocating this 
solution—that after taking all the factors into account, the cause which we have 
commonly in mind will best be advanced by accepting the compromise solution 
which has been proposed. It is for that reason that I am offering this amendment 
as a Substitute. 

A part of the consideration which led me to that view was the fact that it 
seemed likely that the amendment in this form would have the almost complete 
support of the Senate; and I think that unanimous or almost unanimous action of 
that character would exercise a most beneficial influence not only on this situation 
but on others which might arise. 

Moreover, I think the fact that those with whom this matter was discussed, 
representing the point of view of those primarily responsible for the program, 
were ready to accept the proposition, the defeat of the amendment which had 
been originally proposed by the Senator from Maine would have very unfortunate 
consequences, in seeming to give a green light in many cases, with which, so far as 
I know, no Member of the Senate is in accord, with respect to the action of the 
Dutch in Indonesia. 

Finally, I was influenced also by the fact that many of those who share a very 
great concern as to the unfortunate consequences of the Dutch action in Indo- 
nesia, if it shall go unrebuked and uncorrected by the continuing inaction of the 
Security Council, would feel very strongly, to put it no more bluntly, that the 
Netherlands Government, if they still continue in violation, will present a major 
hurdle to the Senate and to the country in their subscribing to the so-called 
Atlantie Pact, when, as, and if that comes before the Senate for ratification. 
That consideration, hanging perhaps as a sword of Damocles over the situation, 
it seems to me should exercise a veryepersuasive influence. At least that was 
the feeling of many of those in the Senate who are earnestly interested in giving 
Major support to the development of the prestige and influence of the United 
Nations and its Security Council. I pointed this out in my original discussion 
of the question when I read the language of the Atlantic Pact, which says very 
bluntly, in so many words—and I quote from article I of the pact: 

“The parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, 
to settle any international disputes in which they may be involved by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and security, and justice. are 
not endangered, and to refrain in their international relations from the threat 
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or use of force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations.” 

I quite realize that the Dutch Government do not consider this a matter 0! 
international peace and security or an international dispute, so that they justif 
their action in the situation by taking it from under the operation of this clause. 
However, I think it is the feeling of very many others that the interest and con 
cern which the Security Council of the United Nations, as they feel, properly 
have manifested in this matter, justifies the differentiation of this situation 
from one that does not come within the purview of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. Certainly, the action of the Security Council in going to the 
extent they have in their Comimittee of Good Offices is a rather persuasive argu 
ment that those members at least feel in their unanimous action that this does 
come within their puryiew, and the failure to reach a solution of the Indonesian 
dispute while we are still considering the matter of appropriations and while 
we shall in all likelihood be considering the Atlantic Pact, is something whic 
I assume every Member of the Senate and everyone in the country interested 
will necessarily and properly take into some account. It seems to me inevitab| 
that this will exercise a very persuasive influence on the members of the Dutch 
Government to take some action calculated to achieve a settlement. 

I have read with profound interest the very extended statement of the new 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Graham). It is unfortunate that he is 
not able to be present and participate, because of his illness. But his discussion 
of this matter in the 67-page statement that yesterday was inserted in the 
Record, I can commend very cordially to every Member of the Senate, because 
of the somewhat unique relationship he has occupied as chairman, the supposed] 
neutral chairman, of the original Committee on Good Offices in the matter of 
the Indonesians, when he went to Indonesia and spent a very considerable time 
in studying this problem. It is certainly to be noted that the conclusions of that 
committee and of the subsequent committees and of the Security Council have 
so far as I know, been unanimous. As members of the committee on Indonesia, 
a citizen of Australia was named by Indonesia, a citizen of Belgium was named 
by the Netherlands, and the two joined in the nomination of a citizen of the 
United States as the third member of the committee. The Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Graham) was selected as the chairman by those two countries, 
Australia and Belgium. 

This means that we have a very serious question presented in dealing with a 
country which thus far in 3 months, since the attack in December, has appa: 
ently not found it expedient to comply with the orders and directives of th: 
Security Council, and if this sort of thing should be permitted to continue I think 
everyone concerned with the United Nations can recognize the extent to which 
it would be calculated to undermine the prestige and the authority of the United 
Nations and its Security Council. That was the objective which I think almost 
everyone here had in mind in considering the matter, and it is because, in tli 
judgment of the Senator from Maine, that objective will be advanced by a 
ceptance of the substitute, that I have been moved to offer it as a substitute here 
today. Many Senators undoubtedly will not find time to read the very extended 
statement of the Senator from North Carolina. For that reason, I shall take 
the liberty of reading one or two of the passages which seem to me to have a ver) 
important bearing on our action in this matter. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a question before he does 
that? 

Mr. Brewster. I yield. 

Mr. Lancer. I was called out of the Chamber for a few moments and I am 
curious how this compromise differs from the original amendment. 

Mr. Brewster. In the original amendment I proposed the aid to the Nether 
lands would have been immediately cut off, because I think it is agreed they 
have refused to comply with an order or directive of the Security Council. Unde 
the substitute, that will not happen until the Security Council has taken so-called 
preventive or enforcement action, and that would be subject to the veto of an) 
one of the major powers which might in all likelihood be interposed. 

Mr. LANGreR. I thank the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. Brewster. The Senator from North Carolina, in his opening statement. 
Says: 

“The violation of the Renville agreement’’— 

That was the second of the two agreements arrived at in this situation, and 
it was executed on a United States warship which was at that time in the Dutc! 
East Indies— 
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“The violation of the Renville agreement by the Government of the Nether- 
lands, the violation of the still standing cease-fire order passed by the Security 
Council on August 1, 1947, the disregard of the functions of the United Nations 
Committee of Good Offices, the renunciation of the procedures of peace for a 
recourse to force of arms and continuing defiance this winter of two separate 
orders of the Security Council, constitute a challenge to the United Nations of 
grave import for the whole world.” 

That is the opening statement of the Senator from North Carolina, and the 
Senator from Maine would completely associate himself with that language, 
which, it seems to me, is well warranted under the circumstances as they exist 

He goes on further to say: 

“Justice, freedom, and peace in Indonesia are a continuing responsibility and 
opportunity of the United Nations. To shirk this obligation is to renounce the 
Charter of the United Nations, and the mora! foundations upon which the United 
Nations must stand to survive as an effective force for peace in the world.” 

That is found on page 15 of his statement. Again, I think that is not an over- 
statement of the problem with which we are faced. He goes on, on page 42, to 
outline how it happens that, while the sovereignty of the Dutch before the war 
was still recognized, they had dealt with the Republic of Indonesia as a de facto 
government. It does remove them somewhat from the status of a merely colonial 
possession. It is in that de facto status that apparently the United Nations has 
dealt with it as a de facto national problem. I have not heard that particular 
phraseology before, but it seemed to me it must be on such a theory that the 
Security Council justified its approach in dealing with the problem. 

The Senator from North Carolina goes on further to show the extent to which 
not only the United Nations and the Security Council, but the British Government 
itself, recognized the Republic of Indonesia as the de facto authority, since the 
Dutch had not been able at that time to restore their authority in the islands. 

The Senator from North Carolina then goes on to state that the activities of 
the Dutch in taking police action, both in 1947 and in December 1948, presented 
a very clear challenge to the entire responsibility of the United Nations and the 
activities which had to be assumed, Near the close of his statement, on page 59, 
he goes on to discuss the action of the Dutch in, as he terms it, clearly violating 
both the Lnggadjati agreement and the Renville agreement in the very peremp- 
tory action which they took in serving ultimatums and going forward without 
any real opportunity for any of the authorities concerned in the Indonesian 
Republic¢ or in the Good Offices Committee of the United Nations of the Security 
Council to observe what was going on or to arrange for some possibly amicable 
adjustment. He makes clear, also, the very effective way in which the Indo- 
nesian Republic authorities had disposed of a Communist uprising in the past 
year, disposing of the argument that there might be some measure of sympathy 
for communism in their activities in Indonesia. On page 65, in his closing para- 
graph, he says: 

“In case the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia fail 
to fulfill the hopeful promises within a reasonable time, it is the sense of a large 
body in the United States Senate that the Security Council should so report to 
the world, and that the American representative should, along with his colleagues 
in the Security Council, take the lead for the adoption of enforcement procedures.” 

That statement, Mr. President, by a Senator from North Carolina, in view of 
ois past association with the subject, in view of his recognized profound sym- 
pathy for the aspirations of the people of Indonesia to establish their Republic, 
will carry considerable weight, and I believe he is well warranted in his sugges- 
tion that it is the sense of a large number of Senators that we should be entitled 
to expect compliance in the very near future by the Netherlands Government and 
by the Indonesian Republic if there is any question regarding their cooperation 
with the solutions which have been proposed. 

The Senator concludes as follows: 

“If any colonial power, in the face of the moral opinion of the world, should 
veto the resolution for enforcement procedures, then both the nation which defies 
and the nation which vetoes should be brought to the moral judgment bar of 
that great forum of world opinion, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
If it should develop that the present fair words should become a cover for more 
delay, rejection, and defiance, and if the United Nations fails after the exhaustion 
of its procedures to secure compliance, we believe the Administrator of the ECA 
would be in moral position to use his executive power with regard to ECA funds 
in a way made appropriate by such failures.” 
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He goes on to commend the activity of those who have brought this to atten- 
tion, stating that the Senator from Maine has performed a public service in bring- 
ing the Indonesian question to the floor of the Senate ; and then he says: 

“I am strongly in favor of his position but do not consider this the proper 
time for his amendment. It now appears, on the assurances of the Secretary 
of State, that representatives of the two governments are to resume negotiations 
at an early date.” 

These are the reasons why it seemed to me we might be warranted, in spite 
of the tragic record of the past 2 years in the repeated failure to observe the 
terms of the agreements referred to, in further extending the time to observe the 
good faith with which the governments concerned shall accept the guidance of 
the Security Council in trying to work out this affair, not only because of its 
significance to the peoples immediately involved, but because of the possible 
profound impact it might have upon the future development of the prestige and 
authority of the United Nations. 

I trust I am not overemphasizing the suggestion that the tragic experience of 
Ethiopia and Manchuria in the League of Nations laid a foundation for what 
later developed into the loss of authority for the League. It is the earnest hope 
of many persons that no similar failures on the part of the United Nations 
shall contribute to undermine the very foundations of the structure to which 
the thought of mankind has been so earnestly devoted. 

So, Mr. President, I urge the adoption of the substitute amendment, with the 
high hope that within the next few weeks we shall see a solution of this problem. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Brewster. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Inasmuch as the able Senator from Maine and I are now 
in complete agreement upon this subject—and in this connection I am speaking 
for the Committee on Foreign Relations—I am sure it is needless for me to 
add anything except very briefly to complete the record. But before I do so, I 
want to contribute my own personal testimony in complete agreement with 
those who complain about the activities and procedures of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, not only in Indonesia, but also particularly before the United Nations, 
and especially in connection with the Renville agreement. I think the protests 
made upon the floor are already having their effect. I share the hope of the 
Senator from Maine that the negotiations which are now to proceed at The Hague 
will produce an effective and highly salutary result in the very near future. I 
am very sure that the well-nigh unanimous action of the Senate—I hope it will 
be that—in here registering this very definite opinion on the subject is calcu- 
lated to be of immense and highly timely importance in connection with the 
result. 

Mr. President, the thing I want simply to indicate for the record is why it 
seemed so necessary to some of us that the language as originally contained in 
the amendment submitted by the able Senator from Maine has to be changed 
in order to be acceptable. As the original amendment was written, the Senator 
from Maine proposed to invoke what would essentially be American unilateral 
sanctions, although I am not arguing that phase of the matter at the moment, 
whenever any foreign government “fails to comply with the orders or requests 
of the Security Council of the United Nations.” In other words, the language 
in the original amendment was undertaking to gear our direction, in respect 
to ECA funds, to the sanctions section of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The difficulty which arose was that the Charter of the United Nations looks 
upon “orders or requests of the Security Council” in the first instance as being 
merely the joining of an issue, or the creation of an issue, rather than the adjudi- 
cation of an issue, and the Charter is very clear about it throughout chapter 6, 
which provides the methods which shall be followed when such an issue is joined. 
They are all pacific methods of settlement. 

When, however, we come to article 41 of chapter 7, we finally reach the point 
where the question of adjudicating and enforcing the order or request com- 
mences to arise. I quote article 41: 

“The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the use of 
armed force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, and it may ¢all 
upon the members of the United Nations to apply such measures.” 

Then a number of the measures are set out serially. 

Since the pending amnedment, while intended primarily for the Indonesian 
situation, nevertheless, is written in general language so that it would have to 
apply to any similar question which might arise, it seemed to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that it was necessary to write it very definitely 
within the terms of the Charter of the United Nations itself. 
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In connection with the statement made yesterday by the Senator from North 
Carolina, Mr. Graham, to which the Senator from Maine has referred, I think 
it is particularly interesting to know that, in addition to the other quotation, the 
distinguished Senator from North Carolina, who is such a profound authority on 
this subject, himself said, speaking of the substitute language: 

“We thus, as far as possible, keep our procedures within the framework of 
the United Nations in the exact language of the Charter. This amendment 
will serve to support and strengthen the United Nations in its heavy responsi- 
bility in dealing with the complex Indonesian question.” 

I lay great stress upon that opinion from the able Senator from North Carolina. 
The moment he arrived in the Senate, the day he was sworn in, I hastened to 
discuss this whole question with him, and not only was profoundly impressed 
by his grasp of it, but also by his willingness to discuss the proposed amendment 
in realistic terms, and I found him most cooperative. 

Mr. President, I think that is about all I need say. I have made it plain why 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations found it impossible to agree with 
the original language, and why it has no objection, so far as I know, to the 
substitute language. I think the substitute language accomplishes everything 
which can be accomplished, and I am very hopeful that if it may have the 
heavy and preponderant endorsement of the membership of the Senate it may 
invoke a moral authority, even before it may ever invoke any physical authority. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. Brewster. It seems to me very useful that we in this body give increasing 
attention to the provisions of the Charter, and with that in mind, so that we 
may determine exactly how we are proceeding, I have been quite interested to 
note the language of articles 38 and 40, and I should be interested to know 
whether or not the Senator from Michigan, who certainly is recognized as an 
authority—I think this Charter is almost his Bible—believes that the action 
of the Security Council up to the present time comes under article 38, where 
the Security Council, it is provided, “may make recommendations to the parties 
with a view to a pacific settlement to the dispute,” or under article 40, under 


which it is provided that they may “call upon the parties concerned to comply 
with such provisional measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such provi- 


sional measures shall be without prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of 
the parties concerned. The Security Council shall duly take account of failure 
to comply with such provisional measures.” Does the Senator know under which 
article the Security Council considers its present action comes? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am afraid I cannot be that specific in my identification to 
the Senator, but I think their action starts under chapter 6, generally. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. VANpENBeRG. And I think it proceeds progressively, just as chapter 6 pro- 
ceds progressively to an ultimate result. 

Then, when we reach article 37, we find this provision : 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the dispute is in 
fact likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security, it 
shall decide whether to take action under article 36 or to recommend such terms 
of settlement as it may consider appropriate.” 

We are finally approaching the focus. Then chapter 38 provides: 

“Without prejudice to the provisions of articles 33 to 37, the Security Council 
may, if all parties to any dispute so request, make recommendations.” 

We are in a constant progression toward a net result, and when we finally 
come down to article 40, which, it seems to the Senator from Michigan, is just 
about the point where the Indonesian dispute now rests, we find ourselves con- 
fronting this language, which I shall read again: 

“In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the Security Council 
may, before making the recommendations or deciding upon the measures provided 
for in article 39,” and those are the actions starting to look in the direction of 
sanctions, “call upon the parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such provisional measures shall 
be without prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties concerned. 
The Security Council shall duly take account of failure to comply with such 
provisional measures.” 

It seems to me that that is just about the point where we are at the present 
time in connection with the Indonesian dispute. 

Mr. Brewster. The Senator wil recognize that that is somewhat of a problem. 
Would he say that we may be clear that they have not yet proceeded into 
article 41? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. Brewster. That article 41 would be the point where they take preventive 
or enforcement measures? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. Brewster. Whether they are acting with a provisional measure or whether 
they are actually recomending a settlement, they have not yet moved to imple- 
ment that by preventive or enforcement action, as contemplated in article 417 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. Brewster. If they should move into article 41, am I clear that the Senator 
from Michigan feels that at that point they would come within the purview of 
the substitute amendment which is here proposed? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the viewpoint of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. Pepper. Mr. President, I naturally have followed with acute interest, as 
all who will read these utterances will, the significant remarks of the Senator 
from Michigan. I am sure there is no Member of this body who has a greater 
fidelity to the United Nations and is more concerned that it succeed, than is the 
Senator from Michigan, who had a large part in its establishment. Am I correct 
in that assumption? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is correct in his assumption of the interest of 
the Senator from Michigan. The Senator from Michigan is unable to underwrite 
the statement as to the extent of his activity in starting the institution. 

Mr. Pepper. I think if the Senator cares to make any general statement as 
to his feeling with respect to the necessity of member States to the United Nations 
Charter in good faith trying to carry out the orders of the Security Council and 
observing the requirements of that agency, naturally they would be listened to 
with great interest, not only by his colleagues but by people everywhere who 
feel that there is a covenant on the part of member states to observe the decisions 
of the Security Council. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I do not know whether under the existing 
method of interpreting the rules of the Senate I am entitled to respond to the 
Senator, but until I am stopped I shall at least make this brief reply. 

Of course, I totally agree with the Senator from Florida that whatever obliga- 
tions a member nation assumes, the member nation should scrupulously under- 
take to live up to any such obligations, and I think the Government of the United 
States is setting and will continue to set an exemplary point of procedure in that 
regard. 

But I think the Senator from Florida must also recognize the fact that mere 
issuance of a request by the Security Council or the issuance of a preliminary 
order by the Security Council is not the adjujdication of an issue, and does not 
necessarily create the kind of an obligation which I think the Senator is now 
undertaking to discuss. When that finally adjudicated obligation arises it is 
at that point where I shall cordially join the Senator from Florida in his position. 
Up to that point I think member nations have a right to exhaust whatever rights 
accrue to them before the issue is adjudicated. 

Mr. Pepper. I am correct, am I not, in assuming that the Senator agrees that 
there is a deep-rooted sentiment in the Congress and in the country that this 
conflict between the Netherlands and Indonesia should be amicably resolved in 
the way that may be established and suggested, if necessary, by the United 
Nations Organization? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Michigan made that categorical statement 
when he began his brief statement a few moments ago. 

Mr. Pepper. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. Pepper. I yield. 

Mr. Brewster. It would be very interesting to know whether the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from Michigan would consider that the action of the 
Security Council heretofore in any instance constitutes a decision. I do not 
want to mislead. That is the technical language of article 25 to which I have 
attached considerable importance. I read the paragraph: 

“Article 25. The members of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council in accordance with the present Charter.” 

I have been quite interested to know, leaving out the words “order” or “request” 
or “direction” or “enforcing action,” whether heretofore we have had a decision 
of the Security Council. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to identify specifically, I will say in answer to 
the Senator’s question. I think we have had decisions. In fact, I know we have 
had decisions. But I do not recall them in detail at the moment. 
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Mr. Brewster. The Senator means in regard to the Dutch situation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; in general. 

Mr. Brewster. But I mean regarding the Indonesian situation. 

Mr. VANDENRERG. No; I think not. We have not had the use of the word 
“decision” in a final sense. 

Mr. Brewster. I think that is the point to which we are addressing ourselves. 

Mr. ConNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. Pepper. I yield. 

Mr. ConNnALLy. Decisions may be a progressive matter. The Security Council 
does not have to cover the whole field. It may decide, for instance, to ask the 
people of a country to lay down their arms. That is a decision up to that point. 

Mr. Brewster. Of course, if that is correct, and I certainly would not challenge 
the authority with which the Senator from Texas speaks, it would obviously be 
impossible for the Netherlands Government to become a party to the Atlantic 
Pact because they are clearly refusing to be bound by the decision, if we so term 
it, of the Security Council. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I only meant it in a general form. I do not mean to be technical 
about it. There may be a dozen steps in finally determining a question, but I 
assums the decision here in question is a final decision of the main issue. 

Mr. Brewster. That is not the language of article 25. Article 25 uses the 
words “carry out the decision.” Apparently the article contemplates a multi- 
plicity of decisions by the Security Council. I think perhaps the Senator from 
Michigan was wise in holding it to the very technical significance which it may 
have as a word in connection with the other provisions of the Charter. But I 
assume the matter is still open to possible discussion. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. I probably was a little expansive in my view. As a lawyer I 
know, and the Senator from Maine knows, that we come to these questions 
progressively, and we may have a half a dozen decisions before we have a final 
decision. In view of the discussion here I assumed that probably what is in mind 
here is the final determination on some particular sharp-cut issue. 

Mr. Brewster. It is a very interesting question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator from Florida will permit me to add a postscript 
let me say that when any parties in interest are pursuing any of the procedures 
outlined in chapter 6, which is the chapter dealing with pacific settlements of 
disputes, I think they are carrying out the spirit of article 25. In other words, 
as the Senator from Texas says, and as I said previously, this is a serial process, 
and it was very carefully put together on the theory that negotiation conciliation, 
and arbitration are exhausted before even pacific sanctions such as the with- 
drawal of Ambassadors, or the creation of economic sanctions, or the suspension 
of postal communications, are reached; and it is only after all these resources 
are exhausted that there is finally reached even a preliminary discussign of 
the use of force. 

Mr. Pepper. Mr. President, I wish to have incorporated at this point in the 
Record the original Brewster amendment, and immediately following that I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in the Record the modified amendment of the 
Senator from Maine, which is the matter immediately pending before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the amendments were ordered to be printed in the 

Record, as follows: 


“ORIGINAL BREWSTER AMENDMENT 


“At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“*No funds authorized for the purposes of this act shall be allocated to or 
expended for any foreign government which fails to comply with the orders 
or requests of the Security Council of the United Nations until such times as the 
Administrator is advised, in writing, by the president of the Security Council that 
such compliance has been effected.’ ”’ 


“MODIFIED BREWSTER AMENDMENT 


“At the end of the bill insert the following new section : 

“ ‘Section 18. The second sentence of section 118 of such act is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof “or (3) the provision of such assist- 
ance would be inconsistent with the obligations of the United States under the 
Charter of the United Nations to refrain from giving assistance to any State 
against which the United Nations is taking preventative or enforcement action”.’ ” 
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Mr. Pepper. Mr. President, the modified amendment would follow the authority 
which is contained in section 118 of the present law for the Administrator to 
discontinue the aid provided in the act to beneficiary countries. The two condi 
tions under which the Administrator may at present bring about the discontinua- 
tion of aid under the act is: 

“(1) such country,” that is the beneficiary country, “is not adhering to its 
agreement concluded under section 115, or is diverting from the purposes of this 
title assistance provided hereunder, and that in the circumstances remedial action 
other than termination will not more effectively promote the purposes of this 
title or (2) because of changed conditions, assistance is no longer consistent 
with the national interest of the United States. Termination of assistance to 
any country under this section shall include the termination of deliveries of al! 
supplies scheduled under the aid program for such country and not yet delivered.” 

Mr. President, I favor the modified amendment. I favor the Objective which 
the original amendment sought to achieve, but I agree with the able Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Vandenberg, that under all the circumstances, for the 
present, at least, the better approach to the matter, the more salutary Way of 
achieving what we seek to obtain, is the modified amendment which the Senator 
from Maine, Mr. Brewster, has offered on his own behalf. 

The issue of Newsweek magazine of March 25 contains an article under the 
title “What World Thinks of United States: Report on a 3-Year Tour—An 
Interview With Joseph Fromm, Far Eastern Editor, United States News and 
World Report.” 

The article has the following to say: 

“At the end of the war, 1 was flabbergasted at the amount of American 
prestige. In Malaya, in Indonesia, people would pick me up and throw their 
arms around me. In Indochina it was the same thing. They expected America 
to be the champion of nationalist movements, 

“You can imagine the territic let-down of these people when they decided Amer- 
ica was on the side of the colonial powers. For instance, the first Prime Minister 
of the Indonesian Republic told me: ‘America has betrayed us. America is 
supporting the Dutch.’ I ran inte the same thing in Indochina, where the 
people are fighting the French.” 

Mr. President, I am sorry that the people in Indonesia and Indochina have 
a misapprehension of the sentiment and purpose of the Government and people 
of the United States. Whatever may appear to be temporarily to the contrary, 
the American Government and the American people are not on the side of the 
colonial powers. The American Government and the American people are not 
trying to keep any people in continued oppression and subjugation. The Amer- 
ican people have not forgotten that at one time they themselves were revolution- 
aries, seeking their own independence, and that they were able to draw upon the 
moral opinion of the people all over the earth for great succor and support 
The American Government and the American people, when their motives and 
purposes are properly understood, are not thrusting their fist in the face of 
any people seeking to gain independence and freedom. 

On its face the original Brewster amendment makes an appealing case. It 
does seem inconsistent with the purposes of ECA and with the position of this 
Government, so repeatedly announced, and with the action taken by the repre 
sentatives of this Government in the United Nations, that we should continue 
to give aid and succor to those who are using it, partially, at least, to exert armed 
force against others whose right to freedom and independence has been recog 
nized by so high an authority as the Security Council of the United Nations. 

However, I think it should be said that the Administrator of ECA, Mr. Hoffman, 
in reply to a direct inquiry which I addressed to him in the committee, stated 
that our ECA funds were not being used to wage war against the people of 
Indonesia. He made it clear, if he did not say so in so many words, that if he 
found that to be true, under the authority he already has, he would immediately 
discontinue the provision of such funds to the Netherlands Government. It is 
well known that the Administrator, on his own initiative, took such action in re 
spect to such funds as were going directly to Indonesia, because obviously the 
connection could be established there between the funds and the expenditures 
on the part of the government benefited. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pepper. I yield. 

Mr. Brewster. The Senator need have no illusions as to the $350,000,000 a 
year going to the support of the economy of the Netherlands, as is contemplated 
under this proposal. That is the amount expected to be allocated to them. 
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Curiously enough, that is almost the exact cost, as it has been estimated, of 
keeping 125,000 Dutch troops operating in Indonesia. While it may be quite 
correct that the money we contribute is not going directly to the support of 
troops in Indonesia, for all practical purposes, without the contribution of these 
funds it would be utterly impossible for the Netherlands Government to con- 
tinue to function. 

Mr. Pepper. I always like to take the observations of the able Senator from 
Maine at face value, but I am not sure that he is absolutely correct. This is a 
peculiar situation, in which the principal deficit is the dollar, not the exchange 
of the country we benefit. A little while ago there was a great deal of mis- 
understanding about the statement of Mr. Mayhew, representing the United 
Kingdom. A great many people thought that Mr. Mayhew was saying that their 
budget was balanced, that their economy had recovered, and that they were 
again in good shape. Therefore, the inference was that they did not need any 
more ECA funds. 

What Mr. Mayhew meant to say, of course, was that their over-all imports 
and exports were in a state of substantial balance; but he did not mean to say, 
and he did not say, that they did not need to supply the dollar deficit. Un- 
happily, most of their exports were going to countries in the nondollar area. 
So, when Mr. Hoffman was called back before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to shed further light on the question, so as to leave no doubt whatever 
about Britain’s need for further American funds, he made it perfectly clear 
that what I have just stated was true. So it does not necessarily follow that 
the Dutch would not have currency and wealth of their own which they could 
employ in this area, where they are not paying out dollars. What we are 
supplying, of course, is the dollar deficit of the Netherlands Government. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. Pepper. I yield. 

Mr. Brewster. I thing the English analogy is most excellent. I believe that 
all those who study the situation understand that we were supplying approxi- 
mately a billion United States dollars to help support the United Kingdom econ- 
omy, and that, in turn, enabled the United Kingdom to advance approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000, measured in American dollars, in credits to the sterling 
countries. So the two factors are intimately related, exactly as in the Dutch 
situation. If we had withdrawn the billion American dollars, there can be little 
doubt that the United Kingdom would not have been able to advance $1,000,- 
000,000 to the other countries in sterling. Does not the Senator agree? 

Mr. Pepper. Of course, if there were a case in which a beneficiary country were 
taking American dollars and passing them on to some other country, that would 
be easily discoverable, and to that extent it could be said that they were directly 
using our funds for their own purposes. 

Mr. Brewster. I do not mean directly. I mean indirectly. 

Mr. Peprer. Whatever the facts and inferences to be drawn from a particular 
case are, that situation is not suggested as having occurred with respect to the 
Netherlands Government. 

I am coming to the next point, which is a very distinct and strong disapproval 
on my part of what the Netherlands Government is doing in Indonesia. But 
I thought, in defense of the Administrator, it should be made clear that they are 
not using American ECA dollars with which to wage war, or whatever they are 
doing in Indonesia. ° 

Mr. President, my attention has just been called to some data which have re- 
cently been obtained with respect to the expenditures incurred by the Nether- 
lands Government in connection with the Indonesian Army operation. The 
advice is that Indonesian Army expenditures during 1948 aggregated 815,000,- 
000 guilders, or approximately $307,507,000. Of this total, 55,300 guilders, or 
$20,800,000, less than 7 percent, was spent in foreign currency, while 67,500,000 
guilders, approximately equivalent to $28,500,000, or less than 8% percent, was 
spent in Netherlands currency, whereas the balance was spent in Indonesia 
itself, and in Indonesian currency. 

I am also informed from what I believe to be responsible sources that none 
of the foreign currency expended was American money. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pepper. I yield. 

Mr. Morse. Can the Senator from Florida tell me the sources of the figures 
he has just cited? 

Mr. Pepper. They came to me from representatives of ECA, at my request. 

Mr. Morse. Can the Senator tell me where ECA got them? 
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Mr. Pepper. I do not know where ECA got them. I suppose it got them from 
its offices in the Netherlands or in Europe. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a correction. I am in error in the first state- 
ment I made, to the effect that none of the fund was United States dollars. The 
expenditure in the Netherlands exchange and in other foreign exchange, ex- 
pressed in United States dollars, is $13,700,000. I was in error in saying that 
according to these data there was no expenditure of American dollars, although 
Mr. Hoffman distinctly made the statement, upon my inquiry in the commit- 
tee, that he was not able to trace definitely and directly any American ECA aid 
to the Netherlands’ effort in Indonesia. 

Mr. Morse. Does the Senator from Florida think it is fair to assume that Mr. 
Hoffman got the figures from the Dutch Government? 

Mr. Pepper. I do not know where ECA got the figures. I am not at present 
in position to state that to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, the figures were simply handed to me by the representative of 
ECA who has been aiding the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee upon 
the floor during the discussion of this matter. However, I would assume that 
ECA has access to sources of information which are reliable and responsible, and 
I think ECA knows enough of the distinction between the Dutch and the Indo- 
nesian Governments so as not to be taken in by either one or the other. 

Mr. Morse. As a very able lawyer, which the Senator from Florida is, would 
he agree that figures are without meaning until we know their basic source? 

Mr. Peprer. The Senator from Oregon has had some indication of the basic 
source of the date, so far as I have given it. However, I am not at all asking the 
Senator from Oregen to accept the data. I am simply asking that it be given 
whatever credence Senators think it should receive. 

Mr. Morse. That is how I am taking it, and I do not think it is worth much. 

Mr. Pepper. That is the opinion of the Senator from Oregon, of course. 

However, let us go beyond this matter, to the broader issue. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. Pepper. I yield. 

Mr. Morse. I wish to ask about the relationship of the Dutch Government to 
the larger issue. It is true, is it not, that since the violation of the Renville agree- 
ment-—— 

Mr. Pepper. That is what I was about to address myself to. 

Mr. Morse. It is true, is it not, that ever since such violations have occurred, 
the Dutch Government has by way of force been seeking to beat down the inde- 
pendence of the Indonesian Republic? 

Mr. Perper. I know only what I have read in the press. There does seem 
to have been a violation of the action taken—whether it be a decision or not, yet 
I think it is, and I shall address myself to that—by the Security Council; and 
there does seem to have been action taken by the Netherlands Government against 
the members of the Indonesian Government and against the forces of the Indo- 
nesian Government. That also is what I hope to address myself to when my 
friend the Senator of Oregon will permit me to proceed. 

Mr. Morse. Will the Senator from Florida permit several other questions? 

Mr. Pepper. I yield. 

Mr. Morse. It is true, is it not, that during this period of violation on the part 
of the Dutch Government, in whatever action may have been taken in Indonesia 
to carry out that violation, the Dutch have had to rely upon the Dutch economy ? 
In other words, is it not true that their carrying out of the violation was made 
possible because of their own Dutch resources? 

Mr. Pepper. I should suppose so; I do not know of other resources upon which 
they are relying to carry out their missions. 

Mr. Morse. It is true, is it not, that during the past year or more the Dutch 
economy has been augmented with ECA dollars? 

Mr. Pepper. I would say “benefited,” if not augmented. 

Mr. Morse. Very well; I accept the use of the word “benefited.” 

Does not the Senator from Florida think that it is the inescapable conclusion 
that to the extent that we have benefited the Dutch economy, we have indirectly 
helped the Dutch to hold down the Indonesians? 

Mr. Pepper. Mr. President, that conclusion does not necessarily follow, as I 
pointed out a moment ago. 

However, if I may proceed to the matter about which both the Senator from 
Oregon and I are concerned, let me say that I put this matter upon a much higher 
plane than a mere question of dollars and cents. 
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As I said a moment ago, it is my opinion that under article 25 of the United 
Nations Charter, the action taken by the Security Council in thrice ordering ac- 
tion on the part of the Netherlands Government constitutes three separate de- 
cisions by the Security Council. Article 25 obligates the members of the United 
Nations to accept and to carry out the decisions of the Security Council in ac- 
cordance with the present Charter. When, therefore, each of those decisions was 
made by the Security Council with respect to the Netherlands Government, in 
my opinion it became the duty of the Netherlands Government, under article 
25, to observe and carry out and comply with those decisions thus rendered. In 
failing to do so, I cannot escape the conclusion that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment has failed to live up to the obligations it solemnly assumed when it became 
a member of the United Nations Organization. 

Mr. President, I believe in the United Nations Organization as being the only 
hope for peace on earth. If that hope fails, I know of nothing that stands be- 
tween us and the brink and abyss of war. Therefore, 1 do not only believe it is 
our bounden duty, after having accepted the obligations of the United Nations 
Charter, to support those obligations, but I believe it is the duty of every person 
who wants and prays for peace to try to make the United Nations Organization 
succeed. I know of no way by which we can inculcate respect for authority ex- 
cept by giving what aid we can to bring about observance of the action which ap- 
propriate authority may take and many seek to get others, duly subservient to 
it, to take. 

So it seems to me that it is our moral duty, if not our obligation under the 
Charter, to do what we can to get the Netherlands Government to comply with 
the three decisions of the Security Council and with any others which the Security 
Council may appropriately and duly make; and that when the Netherlands Goy- 
ernment does not do so, it is our duty, first in the Security Council of the United 
Nations, and, failing there, in the Assembly of the United Nations, and, failing 
there, wherever else we can appropriately exercise our effort, to seek to see to it 
that the decisions of the Security Council are observed. 

However, Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator from Michigan has 
said, namely, that if we were to adopt the Brewster amendment as originally 
proposed, it would amount to our assuming the obligations of a unilateral en- 
forcement officer of the decision of the United Nations Security Council. 

As the Senator has properly pointed out, article 41 contemplates that the 
Security Council shall determine what measures, not involving the use of armed 
force, are to be employed to give effect to its decisions. Then follow, in article 41, 
the steps which may be taken by the Security Council’s order—that is, “complete 
or partial interruptions of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of communication, and the severance of diplo- 
matie relations.” 

However, when one of those steps may be taken, or, if continual disobedience 
on the part of the Netherlands Government continues, shall be taken, in the 
future, then this amendment, if we adopt it as modified, would come into play, 
as the Senator from Michigan has already so clearly said. Then it would be 
within the power, and I believe it would be the duty, of the Administrator of 
ECA to discontinue ECA aid to the Netherlands Government. That means when 
the Security Council makes a decision to do either one of the things enumerated 
in article 41; I am not so sure that the Senator from Maine was not correct a 
bit ago when he referred to the provisional action which the Security Council 
may take prior to an enforcement decision being preventive, because the Charter 
says that provisional action may be taken to prevent an aggravation of the situ- 
ation. If the Security Council should issue an order, or if it should make 
a decision requiring the Netherlands Government to take a certain step, to re- 
frain from action, or to take affirmative action, and that decision was predicated 
upon the decision of the Security Council that that was in the direction of pre- 
venting an aggravation of the situation, I am rather inclined to believe that would 
constitute preventive action within the meaning of article 2, section 5, of the 
Charter, which reads: 

“All members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any action 
it takes in accordance with the provisions of the present Charter, and shall re- 
frain from giving assistance to any state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me quite logical that a provisional decision aimed 
at preventing an aggravation of the situation is preventive action within the 
meaning of section 5 of article 2, which IT have just read. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pepper. I yield. 
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Mr. VANpDENBERG. I think it would be very unfortunate if we left any doubt 
as to the precise meaning which attaches to this situation. I am sure it is the 
viewpoint of the Senator from Maine, as it is mine, that the latest interpretation 
given by the Senator from Florida does not apply. I hope we can avoid strain- 
ing at additional interpretations, because the very purpose of the substitute is 
to nail things down to the point where there can be no disagreement, 

Mr. Peprer. Mr. President, I am, of course, glad to have that observation from 
the Senator from Michigan. I made the statement only as a first impression on 
my part. I have not made any study of that particular section of the Charter. | 
have no authority to substantiate the impression I disclosed. However, I want 
to make it clear that I am not calling the modified amendment to the side of that 
interpretation, because we all understand that in adopting the modified amend 
ment we mean for it to take effect when the first step toward enforcement of 
its decision and order shall be taken by the Security Council of the United Na 
tions. I think we are all clear about that. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pepper. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. Brewster. I think if the Senator reads it somewhat more carefully he 
will see that the possible use of the word “prevent” is not in the sense of pre 
ventive action, because it is to prevent an aggravation of the situation. Before 
making the recommendations or deciding upon the measures provided for in 
article 39, the Seeurity Council may call upon the parties concerned to comply 
with such provisional measures as the Council may deem necessary or desirable. 
It then goes on to say that such provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties concerned. All those things would 
seem to be intended to suggest that it is of a preliminary character. It would 
seem to me that the more pressing words are in article 25, on decisions. I am 
not at all clear that we have not already had decisions—that when the Nether- 
lands Government or any other government comes into the North Atlantic Pact, 
it must come with clean hands; and if they come subscribing to that charter and 
show a violation of decisions of the Security Council, it is a very questionable 
matter whether they could be recognized as eligible. 

Mr. Pepper. That is the point to which I was coming. 

Mr. President, I think, however, it is clear that the Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate and House will still have authority to condition their appropriation, 
and there is no question whatever that they may exercise such power. If they 
find that by the time this matter comes before them for action, the hopeful pros 
pect of a settlemen of this dispute between the Netherlands Government and the 
Indonesian Government has not materialized, or that substantial and satisfactory 
progress has not been made toward such a settlement, it will be within the an- 
thority of the Appropriations Committee to condition their appropriations in 
such manner as they see fit; and if they want to withhold the whole or any part 
of the appropriation under this act which might go to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, they have the power unquestionably to do so. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. Pepper. I vield. 

Mr. Brewster. Since the Senator began talking, I have had a request from 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Granam], who unfortunately could not 
be here, to read one paragraph of his statement, which has an immediate appli- 
cation to what the Senator is now saying. If permitted, I should like to inter- 
polate it at this point. 

Mr. Pepper. Very well, I yield. 

Mr. Brewster. The administrative assistant of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina just come in. The Senator from North Carolina asked very particularly 
that I call attention to a paragraph in his statement, which was so extended that 
the press necessarily did not have an opportunity to print it all. He states: 

“In this complex situation in which so much depends on good faith, let us 
build on good faith and fair hopes wherever we can find them. The Secretary 
of State has expressed his confidence in the good faith of the present assurances 
and his hope for the real resumption of negotiations for a peaceful settlement 
of this protracted and tragic dispute. In the light of development”—I understand 
by that he means the future developments—‘in the light of developments, we 
can return to the purpose of the Brewster amendment with more timeliness and 
no less effectiveness.” 

I take it that applies directly to the comments of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator, and I share that view. I wish to join in 
the tribute which was paid by the Senator from Michigan to the distinguished 
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junior Senator from North Carolina, who was painfully disappointed that he 
was not able to be present and at least to answer the questions of his colleague, 
if he did not feel, because of his short tenure in the Senate, he should have the 
temerity to address the Senate on this subject. It is very close to his heart. 
With others, I conferred with the Senator late into one night, when the ques- 
tion first arose here, and, having been one of the three arbitrators who studied 
the matter and worked out the agreement, he was extremely sensitive to his 
obligation to try to further the observance of what he recommended and which 
eame to be the decision of the United Nations Security Council. What he has 
already, through his distinguished colleague, contributed to this discussion in 
the Record is of invaluable aid to all of us in the study of the question. 

Mr. President, if, however, this settlement should not be concluded satisfac- 
torily by the time the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and House act 
on this appropriation, if it should still be unsettled at the time when the North 
Atlantic Pact shall come before the Senate and the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, if I remain a Member of this distinguished body and of that eminent 
committee, I shall certainly feel that I have the right to make inquiry as to 
whether a nation which itself is appearing as a signatory power in that attempt 
against aggression stands itself condemned by the Security Council of the 
United Nations as having been the perpetrator of aggression against a weak 
and struggling people. ; 

Mr. President, the sentiment which I have expressed I dare say will not be 
expressed by the Senator from Florida alone; I am sure it is the sentiment of 
the Senate, of the House of Representatives, and of the country that we do not 
favor armed aggression by an nation in any part of the world. The American 
people are against armed aggression. They expect every nation signatory to 
the United Nations Charter to keep its pledged word. Any nation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which violates that sentiment of the American people will find indignation 
and resistance in this country and a painful withdrawal of our confidence 
and our cooperation from them, because we ourselves are trying to live up to our 
solemn covenant and, naturally, we expect other nations to do the same in their 
respective spheres. 

So, Mr. President, it is my sincere hope that reason, wisdom, good judgment, 
high purpose, and noble instinct will prevail; that the favorable prospects of 
settlement of this dispute will soon come into reality, and we shall have no further 
necessity of reexamining this question, either in the Appropriations Committee 
or When the Atlantic Pact shall come to us for consideration. 

Mr. President, it is not temerity nor presumption on my part to suggest that 
the American people will not be disposed to promise their blood and their treas- 
ure to defend against armed attack those who may be adjudicated by the high 
tribunal of the Security Council to be offenders against that same principle. 
Our affections for the people of the Netherlands are very deep. We do not 
mean to make an example of them in this matter. What we say about the Nether- 
lands applies equally to any other nation, and to ourselves as well. 

lam very confident that the amicable discussion now in progress will fortui- 
tously and favorable eventuate, so that in the very near future a new star will 
burst into its full glory in the galaxy of nations, and there shall be independent 
people in Indonesia and other parts of the Far East and amongst the other 
backward areas of the earth. Let them know that their aspirations for inde- 
pendence and freedom can be held with the assurance that they have the sympa- 
thetic interest of the people of the United States, who have not forgotten, in their 
greatness, their own struggles in the past. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I do not intend to speak at great length in oppo 
sition to the compromise amendment, but I do think it is important, because 
of the significance of this issue to our future international relations, that at 
least someone who believes that the compromise amendment is a mistake should 
ake a record against it. Believe it or not, I rise in great humility for fear that 
ny speaking might be interpreted by the majority leader, if he were present, as 
an attempt to impose my views upon him or upon some other Member of the Sen- 
ate. But I want only to say, quite good-naturedly, as I hope I made clear earlier 
today, that I intend, so long as I am in the Senate, to continue to make the 
record for the principles in which I believe. If making that record does not 
ineet with the pleasure of the majority leader or other colleagues, I shall per- 
— regret it, but I shall make it, because I am satis led that I shall not ful 

i the trust that I owe to those who sent me to the Senate if I do not do so. I 
Wish to keep my trust to a much larger percentage, I am sure, of the American 
Population that of the population of the Senate. who share my views on most of 
the liberal issues for which I fight in the Senate. 
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So, this afternoon, Mr. President, I am simply raising my voice in defense 
of human freedom. I think that is a rather important interest in the world today. 
I think it is very regrettable, Mr. President, that my Government is even consider- 
ing appropriating money under the ECA plan to any nation in violation of the 
United Nations. At this particular instance it happens to be the Dutch Govern- 
ment, but my view would be the same no matter what nation it might be—— 

Mr. Pepper. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. When I finish this sentence. I say, Mr. President, it is most 
regrettable that my Government is even thinking of appropriating any money, 
under ECA, to any country, I care not what the country is—in this instance it 
happens to be the Dutch Government—while that country stands in violation of 
the principles of the United Nations Charter, which principles we solemnly 
adopted and pledged ourselves to support. In this instance our obligation is to 
protect freedom in Indonesia. 

I now yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. Pepper. Mr. President, in the colloquy with the able Senator from Oregon 
a moment ago, when I was addressing myself to this question, I was not able to 
say positively that none of the $13,700,000 reported to have been used by the Neth- 
erlands Government in Indonesia had come from the ECA program. Since then 
an agent of the ECA has confirmed the information I had from the Washington 
office, and has given the positive advice that those dollars were obtained in some 
other way by the Netherlands Government and were not acquired as a part of the 
ECA program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that that statement may appear at 
the end of my previous remarks; so that I shall not interrupt the continuity of 
thought of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. Morss. Mr. President, I have no objection, but I should prefer to have 
the Senator’s remarks at this point of the Record, because I now want to 
answer them. 

The Presipinc Orricer. Does the Senator from Florida desire to have his 
remarks appear at the end of his address, or at this point in the Record? 

Mr. Pepper. I think it would be a little more logical if they appeared at the 
end of my remarks, although if the Senator from Oregon does not think 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I think it would not be quite logical to have my re 
marks appear without the remarks of the Senator from Florida immediately 
preceding them. I had preferred to discuss the matter at a later time, but I 
think I shall do it now. 

I raised a question as to the source of the figures which the Senator from 
Florida read into the Record regarding the expenditures of the Dutch Govern 
ment in connection with the Indonesian matter. 

He suggested, as I think the Record will show, that he got the figures from the 
ECA, and he assumed that the ECA had ways and means of getting very reliable 
figures on such matters in the Netherlands. 

My attention has been called to the hearings before the committee on Senat 
bill 833, page 320, where the following questions and answers were given when 
Dr. Valentine was speaking for the ECA: 

“Senator Grorce. What does the Netherlands budget carry now for Indonesia‘ 

“Dr. VALENTINE. The Netherlands Government states officially that the only 
direct or indirect war charges which the Netherlands Government cover are part 
of the costs of administration of its war department in The Hague. 

“Senator Greorce. It does not give the amount? 

“Dr. VALENTINE. No. 

“Senator Georce. You cannot tell the committee what their budget shows is co! 
lected for that trouble in Indonesia? ‘ 

“Dr. VALENTINE. No, sir. We have. studied in great detail the Netherlands 
budget, which is divided into three parts. This is the continental Netherlands 
budget; the ordinary budget and two extraordinary budgets, both of the two 
latter being for reconstruction purposes. 

“We do not find on that budget any large sum which looks as though it could bé 
used, or planned to be used, for military operations in Indonesia. I can only say 
to you, sir, that our only source of information on such things is from the Nether 
lands Continental Government.” 

I merely wish to say in passing, Mr. President, that the spokesman for the ECA 
himself, as far as I am concerned, proves my observation to be correct, namely 
that ECA has been relying entirely upon the Dutch Government as a source for it 
information as to what the Indonesian affair has cost the Duteh Governme! 
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I merely wish to say as a lawyer that when I have before me a witness whose 
record shows the type of unreliability and violation of principle which the Dutch 
Government’s record has shown in connection with the Indonesian affair, I am 
going to reserve my judgment, at least, as to the reliability of any information 
that witness gives me in respect to anything. 

1 make no further comment on the colloquy with the Senator from Florida. 
I simply wish to reiterate my position, that I do not see how we can escape the 
conclusion that to whatever extent we have been helpful to the Dutch economy 
under the Marshall plan, we necessarily thereby have been helpful to the Dutch 
Government in carrying Out its violations of what I consider to be one of the 
most basic principles of our pledges under the United Nations Charter, the 
pledge that we would seek at least to protect the interests of people in the 
world who sought to make a fight for freedom as we believe in freedom. 

I am not going to labor the point. I simply want to say that as a matter of 
principle and as a matter of right, on the basis of my view as to the distinction 
between right and wrong, we should not adopt the compromise amendment. We 
are dealing with great moral and ethical issues, and I do not think it is right 
to sanction here, in the adoption of the ECA bill, even for a moment, the giving 
of approval for the expenditure of American dollars in the Netherlands under 
ECA, while the Netherlands stands in open defiance on the record of its obliga- 
tions under the United Nations Charter. I say it has been found guilty of tram- 
pling freedom in Indonesia. 

I shall let the record speak for itself, because we have the record before 
us today in a document which has been inserted in the Congressional Record, 
which I believe is a great historic document. I do not use the phrase “great 
historic document” except advisedly. I think the document which the distin- 
guished junior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Graham) sent to us for inser- 
tion in the Record on the Indonesian question is a document which every Senator 
should read very carefully if he really wants to form a judgment on the facts, 
which I think are set out in the Graham report in such indisputable logic that 
we cannot escape the finding that the Dutch Government has not kept faith 
with the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. President, I wish I could engage in the hopeful aspirations of the propo- 
nents of the compromise amendment, because they certainly believe, to a degree 
at least equal to mine, as the Senator from Florida just said, and as I think 
the Senator from Michigan clearly implied in his language, that the only hope 
left for peace in the world is through the operation of the machinery and the 
procedures of the United Nations. But I differ with the distinguished gentle- 
men just mentioned in respect to this particular incident, because I think the 
time has now arrived to make clear to one signatory to the United Nations Char- 
ter that it cannot follow the course of action which the Dutch Government has 
followed in regard to Indonesia and at the same time get economic aid and 
assistance from us, or even a promise of economic aid and assistance frou us, 
until it actually changes its course of action. 

Mr. President, I merely say that in these matters nations must be judged by 
the actions they take. If I have followed the speeches this afternoon correctly, 
I find no indication that anyone questions the wrongdoing of the Dutch Govern- 
ment in this matter, and if I am correct in that assumption, then I say that I 
think it is wrong for us to proceed even temporarily to promise any assistance to 
the Dutch Government under ECA. 

That is the only difference I have with the distinguished Senator from Maine, 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan, the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, and the distinguished Senator from North Carolina, in regard to this 
matter. I think it narrows down to the issue as to whether or not now is the 
time to call the halt as far as our economic relations with the Dutch Govern- 
ment, through the Marshall plan, are concerned, until the Dutch Government 
ceases its defiant course of action, or whether we should follow the suggestion 
of the compromise amendment, and play for more time, for more persuasion to be 
imposed upon the Dutch representatives, in the hope that they may come to the 
realization that the course of action which they have been following in Indo- 
nesia is wrong. 

I say that is the narrow difference now between us, but it is a vital difference. 
I point out that every day the Dutch Government is permitted to continue with 
its violation of the Renville agreement and with the findings of the Security 
Council, the hope of independence for the republican Indonesians fades further 
and further into the distance. I say that because if I am correctly informed 
and some of the excerpts I shali read from the Graham report I think bear out 
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my thesis—as the days pass, the independence group in Indonesia is becoming 
weaker and weaker and weaker under the police-state methods being imposed 
upon them by the Dutch Government. 

Mr. President, if there is any Member of the Senate who thinks that peace 
reigns in Indonesia today he is mistaken. I want to say that the order that 
is being kept in Indonesia this very hour, to the degree that it is being kept, 
is being kept by the force of Dutch might and Dutch police and Dutch arms. 

Mr. President, I think it is going to be very difficult to make a satisfactory 
explanation to those Indonesian people who by nature anyway are inclined to be 
suspicious, or to make a satisfactory explanation to the people in that part of 
the world who do not hold an occidental point of view which is ours in regard to 
international relations that our action in adopting the compromise amendment is 
in keeping with good faith. As the result of decades and decades of exploitation 
by European powers they are suspicious of our professed idealism. They are 
waiting to be shown that we are willing to practice our idealism in respect to 
protecting people who are making a fight for their independence and for the 
guaranties of freedom which are ours. I say, Mr. President, it will be very difli- 
cult to make a satisfactory explanation to them and get them to place much 
hope in some possible future action by the Dutch Government in recognition of 
their rights when they are confronted at this very hour with the force of Dutch 
arms and police which are subjugating and trampling down those people in 
Indonesia who are endeavoring to make a heroic fight for freedom. 

it is my honest conviction, which obviously is not shared by many in the 
Senate, that by not insisting upon action now on the part of the Dutch Govern- 
ment for a correction of the wrongdoing in Indonesia, we are going to be charged 
wrongly because of the suspicions of the Indonesians that we are aiding the 
Dutch against them with ECA dollars. They are going to think, I fear, that fur- 
ther discussions with the Dutch through the Security Council is not a good-faith 
proposal. We know now that the Dutch are in violation of their international 
commitments under the Charter and therefore we should shut off ECA funds to 
them. 

So I say, Mr. President, it is important that we stand for the abstract principle 
of right versus wrong in this instance, just as I think it is essential that we con 
tinue to be a beaconlight and symbol to the world that this great Republic of 
ours Will not compromise guaranties of freedom under the United Nations Char- 
ter. 

I hold to the view, Mr. President, that so long as we permit the Dutch to get 
by with the course of defiant action which has been theirs since the violation of 
the Renville agreement, we are going tou be misunderstood in Indonesia, we are 
going to be misunderstood elsewhere in the world where weak people are looking 
to us to take a dominant role in protecting freedom. 

We cannot read the report of the junior Senator from North Carolina without 
recognizing that the course of action the United States Government has followed 
to date in regard to the Indonesian affair conforms completely with our obliga 
tions under the United Nations Charter. We have made a beautiful record to 
date with the exception of granting ECA funds. It seems to me the report of 
the junior Senator from North Carolina makes perfectly clear that within the 
terms of the United Nations Charter we have followed a proper course of action 
But Ll say, Mr. President, that the authorizing in this bill of further funds to the 
Dutch Government, in view of the action we have taken to date in connection 
with the Indonesian affair, creates the only inconsistency in our position, because 
I say that even by a vote here in the Senate authorizing the fund, we are in 
consistent with the steps we have already taken in regard to Indonesia. 

I deeply regret the illness of the Senator from North Carolina which prevents 
him from being here this afternoon to make comment on the floor of the Senate 
concerning the point I now make, and which I have made to him personally, but 
with the greatest of respect to the Senator from North Carolina, I shall do my 
very best, in complete fairness, to state his own rebuttal to the point.that I now 
make, I said to the Senator from North Carolina, “I am afraid that your own 
position in the matter, your-own record in the matter, the report you yourself 
have written, all are inconsistent with your final conclusion, namely, that we 
ought to accept the so-called compromise amendment.” His reply is that he does 
not think there is any inconsistency in it, because he thinks the passage of a 
little more time and the further opportunity on the part of the State Department 
to try to get the Dutch Government by persuasion to see the error of its ways, may 
result in a change in the course of action of the Dutch Government. 
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The Senator from North Carolina also holds to the view, as his report points 
out, but as he said to me personally, that he does not believe the Dutch people 
as yet understand this issue. He does not believe that the Dutch people have been 
fully apprised as to the nature of the dispute which has arisen between their 
Government and those governments in the United Nations which are protesting 
the Dutch course of action. 

Mr. President, I think there are certain passages in this great historic docu- 
ment filed with us by the Senator from North Carolina which for the purpose of 
emphasis ought to go into the Record again, and I want to read a few of them 
and comment on them. In his introduction he says: 

“The violation of the Renville agreement by the Government of the Netherlands, 
the violation of the still standing cease-fire order passed by the Security 
Council on August 1, 1947, the disregard of the functions of the United Nations 
Committee of Good Offices, the renunciation of the procedures of peace for a 
recourse to force of arms and the continuing defiance this winter of two sep- 
arate orders of the Security Council, constitute a challenge to the United Nations 
of grave import for the whole world.” 

Mr. President, what a sweeping indictment that first sentence of the Graham 
report is against the Duteh Government. I submit that the evidence advanced 
in the report establishes the indictment beyond question of doubt. There we 
have it, Mr. President : 

“The violation of the Renville agreement by the Government of the Nether- 
lands, the violation of the still standing cease-fire order passed by the Security 
Council on August 1, 1947, the disregard of the functions of the United Nations 
Committee of Good Offices, the renunciation of the procedures of peace for a 
recourse to force of arms and the continuing defiance this winter of two separate 
orders of the Security Council, constitute a chellenge to the United Nations of 
grave import for the whole world.” 

They certainly do. It is such a grave challenge, Mr. President, that I cannot 
see my way clear, even for a day or an hour, to taking the course of action by 
way of the compromise amendment, which would be subject to the possibility— 
und I think the clear probability—of misunderstanding in Indonesia as to the 
course of action we intend to follow. I know the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vandenberg}, and the Senator 
from Florida |Mr. Pepper] intend to do all within their power to take whatever 
steps can be taken under the United Nations, in the event that the Dutch continue 
in their deiiance. I shall be there, shoulder to shoulder with them, helping in 
my small way to the extent I can help, in having whatever sanctions the United 
Nations may in the future impose upon the Dutch carried out so far as support 
from our Government is concerned. I shall help to whatever extent my vote in 
the Senate will be of help. 

But, Mr. President, I think we have an obligation right now to take no step 
which can possibly give ground for suspicion on the part of the Indonesians that 
we are going to countenance any further defiance on the part of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment. In my judgment, as clear evidence as we could give to the Indo- 
nesians this afternoon would be to vote for the original Brewster aniendment, 
which says, in effect, that we are not going to grant any funds, in view of the 
defiance. I know that such a course of action is likely to raise a great many com 
plications, and that it has attached to it a great many serious implications; but 
I think we ought to be willing to face them. 

I know, as I stated the other afternoon, that it may be looked upon as unilateral 
action; but | want to stress the point that, after all, our obligations under the 
United Nations Charter are quite separate and distinct from the course of ac- 
tion that we are following under the Marshall plan. The Marshall plan itself 
is unilateral action on the part of the United States. The Marshall plan itself 
is in effect an economic understanding or agreement reached with certain recipi- 
ent countries in accordance with the terms of the Marshall plan, not in aecord- 
ance with the terms of the United Nations Charter. In that sence the United 
Nations Charter has nothing to do with the Marshall plan. 

When we find the vidence so overwhelming against the Dutch Government 
and I think the Graham report makes it perfectly clear that the evidence against 
the Dutch Government is overwhelming—then I do not believe that it is a 
matter of right principie for us even temporarily, under the substitute amend 
ment, in effect to say to the Dutch, ‘We want you to know that we will reconsidet 
this authorization and any possible future appropriation if you do not at some 
time in the future, and soon, comply with what we recognize, and what you 
should recognize, to be your obligations under the United Nations Charter.” 
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I do not think it is right principle even to allow that temporary period of time 
to elapse. We are now being asked, within the terms of the compromise 
amendment, to put through the ECA program with an authorization for the 
Dutch. I am opposed to that because I cannot reconcile doing that with the 
course of conduct which the Dutch Government has followed in Indonesia. | 
cannot escape the conclusion—although my good friend from Florida [Mr. Pep- 
per] does not think it is necessarily a logical conclusion—that to whatever extent 
we have aided and benefited the economy of the Dutch during the past year we 
have indirectly, at least, injured the Indonesians in their fight for freedom. 

I repeat my opening observation. I wish again to raise my voice this after- 
noon in support of the fight for freedom which is being made in Indonesia, and 
which we are going to see made in other countries in the world as men seek to 
shake off from themselves the shackles of colonial empires and imperialistic 
exploitation. 

I return for a moment to the Graham report, still reading from the introduc- 
tion: 

“This challenge will continue until the democratic principle of the Renville 
agreement, signed by the representatives of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
and the Republic of Indonesia under the auspices of the United Nations are ful- 
filled. Unfulfilled, the Renville agreement remains a sounding board for propa- 
randa against the western democracies all over the eastern world. Fulfilled, 
the Renville agreement, with its foundation on the Linggadjati agreement, can 
become, to the greatness of the Dutch and the Indonesians, a charter of free- 
dom for the colonial peoples of the world.” 

This is the Senator from North Carolina speaking, through manuscript, in a 
report to the United States Senate. This is the Senator from North Carolina, 
who was the American representative on the Committee of Good Offices. This is 
the American representative who, through long days and weeks on the ship 
Renville, meeting with the representatives of the Dutch and the Indonesians, 
made the findings of fact which have been found to be sound, as I understand, 
the situation, by our State Department, as to the causes and nature of the Indo- 
nesian controversy. Listen to his language, Mr. President: 

“The two main sources of opposition to the democratic principles of the Ren 
ville agreement are two small but powerful combinations: (1) The Dutch 
financial-imperialistic-militaristic-paternalistic combination which first misleads 
and then misrepresents the great Dutch people; and (2) the Soviet dictators, 
who first mislead and then misrepresent the great Russian people.” 

That is the American representative on the Good Offices Committee speaking 
in a written report. I say that language, strong as it is, is backed up by the 
Senator from North Carolina with detailed particulars which he sets forth in the 
historic document which he has filed with the Senate. 

In view of that indictment, I must say here this afternoon that I cannot agree 
to go along with any proposal short of one which says we must stop now an) 
aid to the Dutch Government. 

Returning to the Graham report, we find that he says: 

“And (2) the Soviet dictators, who first mislead and then misrepresent the 
great Russian people.” 

Mr. President, let us not forget that the Soviet Government is represented 
on the Security Council. I may be mistaken; but as I read the compromise 
proposal, I do not see in it anything which escapes the possibility and, I think, 
the real probability, judging from past action of the Soviet representatives 
on the Security Council, that through the compromise amendment we may he 
walking right into a Russian veto, when we actually get down to the point, wit)- 
in the negotiations of the Security Council, of calling for the imposition of sanc- 
tions. I express that fear because the Graham report itself shows that the 
heroic Indonesians who have been making their fight for freedom happen to be 
the only native group in that part of the world which today at least have waged 
a successful opposition to Communistic attempts to take over their land. | 
assume—and I wonder whether in fact I am illogical in making this assumption 
that the success of the Indonesians against the attempt of the Communists to 
take them over was not exactly welcome news in Moscow, and is not today a 
very welcome bit of history in Moscow. Therefore, I express now the fear that 
even if we go ahead with the compromise amendment, we may find ourselves, 
at that last step, in a position where the Russian representative on the Securit) 
Council will “throw” a veto. After all, that is almost a matter of habit with 
the Russian representative on the Security Council. 
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I hasten to add that if that course of action is followed either by the Russian 
representative or the French representative or the British representative on the 
Security Council, then of course we can take action, insofar as BCA is concerned, 
by withdrawing funds or by refusing to grant additional funds. But I fear that 
at that point, if those circumstances should develop in that way—although I 
hope they will not—we might then find ourselves in such further complications 
over this matter that a withdrawal of funds by us at that time, after once seek- 
ing to carry this matter through the United Nations Security Council, might 
open us up to the charge—wrong though it would be—that we were then, be- 
cause we did not like the action of the Security Council, following unilateral 
action. 

Mr. President, at the present time we are in a position, as I view this problem, 
at least, where our taking the action which I propose to have us take against 
the Dutch Government would not subject us to any justified criticism for with- 
holding ECA funds, because we would then be acting on the basis of an agree- 
ment collateral to the United Nations Charter. But if we seek to process this 
matter further through the Security Council, and if then a veto is “thrown” 
by Russia, and if then we seek to take further action in respect to the Nether- 
lands, I am afraid—even though I think Russia’s position would be wrong in the 
premises—that the position would be taken that we were then seeking to take 
unilateral action independent of the United Nations Security Council. I should 
like to avoid that, because I simply cannot imagine, in the last analysis, that 
the Russian representative on the Security Council would join with us in seeking 
under the appropriate sections of the United Nations Charter from which the 
Senator from Michigan read this afternoon, to exercise sanctions against a 
government which is putting dewn a people which carried on a successful fight 
against the Communistic attempt to take over Indonesia. Somehow—I hope 
wrongly, but I fear not—I hold to the view that if the Russians had to make a 
choice between supporting the United States or supporting the Dutch under 
such circumstances, the Russians would support the Dutch. 

Mr. Graham goes on to say: “Both the Dutch imperialists and the Russiau 
imperialists are opposed to the basic principles of the Renville agreement such 
as: Civil liberties at all times, unhampered communication, transportation, and 
exchange, plebiscites or free elections after full discussion, and a free con- 
stitutional convention organized by democratic procedure with representation in 
proportion to the population. The Dutch imperialists do not intend that these 
principles of freedom be available to all the leaders of Indonesia for free appeals 
to the Indonesian people. Free leadership in fair and open discussion would 
insure that the guiding principle of the United States of Indonesia would not 
be Dutch domination but Indonesian self-determination.” 

Incidentally, Mr. President, that is the Senator from North Carolina writing, 
in this report, his views of Russian policies and principles and ideology in respect 
to Indonesia. Let me say parenthetically that if anyone ever had a question 
as to the position of the Senator from North Carolina in regard to American 
principles of government, in contrast to Russian principles of government, he 
need only read this historic document to be completely reassured of the great 
patriotism of the Senator from North Carolina. Mark his language in this 
report in regard to Russian ideology. He says: 

“The combination of Soviet dictators not only does not want these principles 
applied in Korea, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Germany, but also does not want them publicized within the Soviet 
Union itself.” 

That is a penetrating and piercing comment by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina in expressing his views of the Russian iron curtain. 

I read further from the report: 

“Neither imperialism nor dictatorship can long exist with the morally endur- 
ing Renville principles of freedom and self-determination. Imperialists, in their 
case, and dictators, in their situation, will violate agreements by which such 
principles might get high international sanction for application by peoples in 
colonies, in satellite states, or in the vast dominions behind the iron curtain. 

“There will be much talk,” says the Senator from North Carolina, “some of 
it partly true, (1) about Republican incapacity to prevent atrocious incidents 
caused largely, however, by the nonimplementation of the agreement.” 

Obviously, of course, he is referring there to the guerrilla attempts in Indo- 
nesia to fight the Dutch refusal to live up to their obligations under the Ren- 
ville agreement. Of course, the Indonesians are resisting. And, of course, when 
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people are resisting the aggression of imperialism, it is no tea party, Mr. Presi- 
dent; there is blood letting. 

Mr. President, without reading it, I ask to have inserted at this point in my 
remarks the remaining language of the section in the Graham report dealing 
with the claims as to the weaknesses of the Indonesian Republic. 

There being no objection, the remaining language of the section was ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

“There will be much talk, some of it partly true, (1) about Republican in- 
capacity to prevent atrocious incidents caused largely, however, by the nonim- 
plementation of the agreement; (2) about former collaboration by a few of the 
present Republican leaders with the Japanese; and (3) about Communist infil- 
tration in some of the political parties and some of the labor unions in the 
Republic. It should be recalled in this connection that atrocities have not all 
been confined to one side; that some of the Indonesian Republican leaders 
fought underground in Holland against the Germans, and that more fought 
underground in Indonesia against the Japanese. More revealing still was the 
decisive crushing of the Communist revolt by the moderate Republican Govern- 
ment. There will also be much talk by the Soviet imperialist about American 
and British imperialism seeking at one and the same time to uphold and to 
supplant Dutch imperialism. The propaganda about American and British 
imperialism, Japanese collaboration, and Communist infiltration should not 
obscure for the United Nations the basic simple fact that Republican aspirations 
have their main source in Indonesian self-determination.” 

Mr. Morse. I shall ask also, Mr. President, to have incorporated as a part 
of my remarks that part of the Graham report under the subject The Committee 
Condemned by Both Extremes. 

There being no objection, the portion of the report referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

“The committee condemned by both extremes: The members of the first 
Committee of Good Offices, which included Mr. Justice Richard C. Kirby, of 
Australia; Dr. Paul van Zeeland, of Belgium; and myself, as the American 
representative, were accused by some of the Dutch imperialists of being in 
league with the Republic of Indonesia against the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
At the same time I was repeatedly accused by the Moscow radio of being a tool 
of American capitalism and of intimidating the Republicans into accepting the 
Renville agreement with threats of atomic bombs and American power. 

“With a position of balance between being an alleged conspirator against 
the Dutch and being an alleged intimidator of the Indonesians, I have some 
sense of balance shared by my highly esteemed former colleagues of the com- 
mittee. Beholden neither to the imperialists of the right nor to the imperialists 
of the left, but beholden to the principles of the Charter of the United Nations, I 
make the present analysis of some of the basic factors and issues involved. 
Having been in the Senate less than a week, I will not make a statement at 
length here, but will put it in the Record for any value it may have for the 
Members of the Senate. 

“Part of this analysis is based on our report to the Security Council, February 
a year ago, and part of it is based on unrestricted documents and on develop 
ments publicly reported since our able successors took over from us February 
a year ago. I hope in this analysis to give one person’s glimpse of (1) the two 
vreat peoples and thir spirit; (2) the international position of Indonesia; (8) the 
Indonesian natienalist movement; (4) the formation of the Republic of Indon- 
esia: (5) the efforts of British diplomats to help the Netherlands and the 
Republic settle their dispute, resulting in the Linggadjati agreement: (6) the 
break-down in negotiations and the Dutch ‘police action’ of July 21, 1946; (7) the 
intervention of the United Nations with a cease-fire resolution and a Committee 
of Good Offices; (S) the funetion, limitations, and work of the committee: (9) 
the negotiations of the representatives of the two governments; (10) the Ren- 
ville agreements: (11) the opportunity for good will and early implementa- 
tion: (12) an analysis of the controversial issues of sovereignty, separate states, 
and the provisional government; (15) the du Bois Chritchley plan; (14) the 
Cochran plan; (15) the policy patterns of delays and rejections: (16) incidents 
and atrocities; (17) the crushing of the Communist revolt by the republic; 
(18) the breaking of the truce by the Dutch and the second ‘police action’: (19) 
the Renville principles and the obligations of the United Nations: and (20) the 
opportunities of two great peoples through the fulfillment of the Linggadjati 
and Renville agreements in cooperation with the United Nations to salvage 
a terrible situation destructive to both peoples and critical for mankind.” 
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Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I also ask to have incorporated at this point in my 
remarks the section of the Graham report starting on page 7, dealing with the 
heading, “The Indonesians.” 

There being no objection, the section was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“THE INDONESIANS 


“The history and people of Indonesia are interwoven with the history and 
people of Malaya, India, China, Melanesia, Polynesia, Australia, Europe, and 
America. In Indonesia are some of the earliest relics of man from the Pleisto- 
cene age. In Indonesia were majestic monuments, noble shrines, and an advanced 
civilization before western men discovered America or rounded Africa to the 
Spice Islands. The old empires, whether based on Sumatra, such as Atjeh, or 
based on Java and Sumatra, such as Bantam, had their times of power astride 
the channels between the seas. Java, the granary of many islands through the 
ages, was often the central base of the empire of the islands, whether the wide 
and elaborate Madjapahit of the Indian heyday or Mataram of nostalgic glory. 

“The Spice Islands of the Indies were the luring motive force which, added to 
the spirit of exploration, helped to cause the discovery of America, the rounding 
of Africa, a redirection of commerce, and the commercial revolution. 

“The East Indies became the eastern pivot upon which in the western world 
the medieval turned to the modern age. 

“With the crossing of early southern Pacific stocks and their persisting polyglot 
dialects have evolved a basic Malayan language, persistent mores, and tradi- 
tions, and a common Indonesian consciousness. The island of Java, perhaps 
the most densely populated area in the world, which has been the base of the 
republican movement, has three distinct groups: The Sundaneese in west Java, 
the Javanese in central Java, and the Madurese in east Java. The leaders of 
the Indonesians in the islands east of Java who have cooperated with the Dutch 
were much disturbed by the Dutch attack on the Republic. These various 
regional groups, whether in Java, Sumatra, and Madura, the areas of republi- 
can activity, or in Dutch Borneo or in east Indonesia, are all parts of the Indone- 
sian nationalist movement. The most militant leadership is in the area of the 
Republic. A good number of nonrepublican Indonesian former civil servants 
have chosen to cooperate with the Dutch. Moreover, a number of genuine na- 
tionalists have risen to leadership in the nonrepublican Indonesian states. It 
is significant that the governments of the two most important of these non- 
republican states resigned immediately following the Dutch resort to force in 
December. 

“Indonesia, because of its history, location, and values, is a vital subject in 
the study of anthropology, archeology, the botanical sciences, tropical medicine, 
and the history of ancient, medieval, and modern times. The peoples of Indo- 
nesia have an imposing indigenous tradition of local self-government rooted in 
the communal village. They preserve a stubborn body of laws and customs 
handed down in their adats, a stable tradition of irrigation and agriculture, hand- 
icrafts, music, dancing, and fine arts. Despite a wide illiteracy, they have a 
notable intelligence, a high capacity for languages and culture measured by the 
opportunities available to the few. With all the many high values added by the 
Dutch in science, technology, economic production, medicine, publie health, and 
civil administration, the Netherlands have not effectively promoted the general 
education of the youth of Indonesia. It has been estimated that 40 percent of 
the people in the American Philippines were literate as compared with the 7 
percent of the people in the Dutch East Indies. This is one of the sources of the 
deep sense of grievance for their people on the part of the Indonesian republican 
leaders who are themselves the products of the excellent training and democratic 
influences of the historic Dutch universities. The Dutch policy seems to have 
been to encourage the education of a few leaders, but not to promote the educa- 
tion of the great body of the people. 

“General among the Indonesian people are a natural intelligence, friendliness, 
innate courtesy, beautiful rhythm, grace, and human dignity. The 70,000,000 
Indonesian people have in common the national aspiration for freedom, inde- 
pendence, and cooperation.” 

Mr. Morse. In this section, Dr. Graham proceeds to discuss the Indonesians, 
their background, and the nature of the fight they are making against Dutch 
imperialism; and also the nature of the fight they made during the war in an 
attempt to check the advance of Japanese imperialistic aggression. 


= 
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We are dealing in this issue with the Indonesian people, Mr. President. We 
are dealing with a people, as the Graham report points out, who are on our side 
in the fight to preserve freedom in the world. I say this afternoon in the Sen- 
ate of the United States they ought to have a clear demonstration from us that 
we are not going to countenance even temporarily, for a period of further nego- 
tiations, Dutch conduct in Indonesia. We should not authorize any funds to 
the Dutch to carry on their aggression against these people who are making the 
fight for freedom, and whose history, as the Senator from North Carolina, Mr. 
Graham, points out in his report, shows that they have been on our side in this 
battle for freedom. 

I also ask to have incorporated in the Record at this point, because I want it 
reemphasized, that part of the Graham report starting on page 16, under the 
heading “The declaration of independence by the Republic of Indonesia.” 

There being no objection, the matter was order to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


“THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE BY THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 


“With the juncture of all those movements, forces, currents, and undercurrents, 
the most militant leaders of the Indonesian nationalism, some of whom had 
been imprisoned, at one time or another, before the Second World War by the 
Dutch, and during the war by the Japanese, seized the hour of the Allied libera- 
tion of Indonesia from the Japanese for the liberation of Indonesia from the 
Dutch. They set up a provisional congress and issued the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Indonesia with its plans for the inclusion of all the 
Indonesian people. While acknowledging the sovereignty of the Netherlands 
throughout the Indies, the Allied commanders dealt with the leaders of the 
Republic of Indonesia on the basis of the fact that the Republic exercised de 
facto authority. 

“Some of the most militant leaders of the Republican movement had fought 
in the Indonesian underground against the Japanese, some had fought in the 
Dutch underground against the Germans, and others had collaborated with the 
Japanese and remained above ground. Whether of the parties of the right, right 
center, center, left center, or left; whether under-ground fighters or above-ground 
collaborators, all had in common the nationalist movement for the freedom and 
independence of the 70,000,000 Indonesian people.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, one cannot read that declaration, one cannot read 
Graham’s inspiring account in chronological form of the history of the Indo- 
nesian affair, without being deeply moved by the record of the Indonesians. 
And, having been moved by it, Mr. President, but having first satisfied myself 
that the facts are on their side, I think we ought to take steps here this after- 
noon to make perfectly clear to them that we are not even temporarily going to 
authorize an appropriation which, unless in the future we change our course of 
aetion, will result in funds under ECA continuing to go to the Dutch Govern- 
ment; to be used at least indirectly, and I suspect also directly, against the 
Indonesians. 

I ask to have incorporated, again for purpose of reemphasis, the section of the 
Graham report labeled section VI, “Ihe breakdown in negotiations for imple- 
mentation and the Dutch police action of July 21, 1947.” 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


“VI, THE BREAKDOWN IN NEGOTIATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION AND THE DUTCH POLICE 
ACTION OF JULY 21, 1947 


“The Linggadjati agreement was initiated on November 15, 1946, and was 
signed by the governments on March 25, 1947. The negotiations for the imple- 
mentation of the agreement broke down. The Republicans charged the Nether- 
lands: (1) With making unilateral interpretations contrary to the provisions 
of the agreement; and (2) with a failure to have recourse to an arbitration pro- 
vision in the agreement. The Netherlands charged the Republic with both the 
refusal and the incapacity to carry out the provisions of the agreement. On the 
night of July 20, 1947, the Netherlands ordered the police action. This police 
action was undertaken, according to views and assertions of the Dutch, to re- 
store law and order, to punish lawless bands, to prevent massacres of Chinese 
and others by irregular forces, to stop sabotage, and to step up production in a 
time of desperate need. According to the assertions of Republicans the police 
action was a military action taken, when the army had been mustered in full 
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force, to prevent the implementation of the Linggadjati agreement, to take over 
large economic resources and assets in Republican areas, to organize new states 
in former Republican territories behind Dutch military lines, to carry out a pol- 
icy of economic strangling and political splintering of the Republic, and to insure 
the Dutch control of the proposed United States of Indonesia, The well-trained 
and mechanized Dutch military forces quickly took over large parts of Java and 
Sumatra.” 

Mr. Morse. It is in this section that again we have clear evidence of the type 
of police force the Dutch have been using in the past months to trample under 
Dutch might these Indonesians who have been seeking to resist Dutch imperial- 
ism and exploitation. It is not pleasant reading, Mr. President, and I regret 
that during the period of time while the Dutch have been conducting themselves 
so ruthlessly in Indonesia we, under ECA, have been giving them a single penny 
for whatever expenditure their own financial reports may show they have put 
it to I do not think our record in that respect is going to read very well in 
world history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, for purposes of reemphasis, to have 
incorporated at this point in my remarks that section of the Graham report 
beginning on page 30 and headed “A grave situation.” If Senators will only 
read it, I am sure they will appreciate more fully how grave the situation is in 
respect to standing for differences between right and wrong in international 
relations, and for not doing anything which could possibly be interpreted as 
aiding the wrong side of a great international moral issue. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“A GRAVE SITUATION 


“While deeply appreciative of the fact that the 12 political principles con- 
tained many basic provisions for freedom, democracy, independence, and coop- 
eration, the Republic was most deeply concerned that there was no guaranty of 
international observation between the signing of the agreement and the transfer 
of sovereignty ; there was no provision for the representation of the Republic 
in an interim government; and that there was no mention of the Republic by 
name in any of. the 12 principles. 

“Aware of its own limitations and in the desperate circumstances of the prob- 
able breakdown of negotiations, the committee decided to make still another 
new approach to the parties. The committee suggested for the informal con- 
sideration of the parties 6 additional political principles in addition to or in 
reinforcement of the 12. Pending consideration of the 6 principles by both 
parties, the Republic was pondering the acceptance or rejection of the status quo 
military line and the democratic political principles in which were missing sev- 
eral guaranties of deep concern to the Republic.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have incorporated at 
this point in my remarks section 12 of the Graham report, beginning on page 40, 
in which he discusses the problem under the heading “Analysis of three con- 
troversial issues,” those issues being the issue of sovereignty, the issue of the 
separate states, and the issue of the provisional government. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“ANALYLSIS OF THREE CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


“The lag in negotiations was due to a number of circumstances such as the 
debates in the Security Council preceding its approval of the Renville agree- 
ment, the change in the composition of the Netherlands Government, the dif- 
ferences in the interpretations of some of the provisions of the Renville agree- 
ment, and the constant rejection by the Netherlands of the informal suggestions 
of the Committee of Good Offices. Three of the controversial issues involved 
sovereignty, separate organization of states, and the provisional government. 

“A. Sovereignty 

“The sovereignty of the Netherlands throughout the Netherlands East Indies, 
acknowledged in the first of the six principles, has never been questioned by the 
United Nations or by the member nations of the Committee of Good Offices or 
their representatives. In acknowledging this sovereignty the committee made 
clear its views, expressed to representatives of both governments before the 
signing, with binding force on itself alone, but nevertheless as the unanimous 
opinion of the Committee of Good Offices: that none of the principles could or 
were intended to alter the status of the governments as the two parties to the 
Indonesian dispute on the agenda of the United Nations. 
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“Neither the Dutch, in their over-all sovereignty, nor the Indonesian Repub- 
lic in the exercise of their de facto authority, quite realize, that, except for the 
power of the United Nations in general, including the Chinese, the British- 
Indian and Russian forces in Asia; except for the gigantic American war pro- 
duction for the Pacific fighting; and except for the resistless vast assaults of 
the American armies, navies, air forces, and marines from Midway to the 
Solomons to the Philippines to Okinawa, with the heroic cooperation of the 
Austrians and New Zealanders, there would now be no over-all sovereignty of 
the Netherlands in the Dutch East Indies and no exercise of de facto authority 
by the Republic within the Republican areas of Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 
The Dutch Indies today would be the Japanese East Indies. Japanese totali 
tarian sovereignty would be now exercised over all Indonesia. 

“The legal sovereignty of the Netherlands in the Dutch East Indies is derived 
from history and international law but the actual exercise of sovereignty by 
the Netherlands in the East Indies proceeds now from the existence and the 
rights of the United Nations and their victorious armies. But for these, the 
Netherlands itself would be under the over-all sovereignty and tyranny of the 
Nazi totalitarian dictatorship. It is one of the ironies of history that the 
Netherlands should flout the orders of the United Nations from whose victories 
in World War II it derives not only its present sovereignty but its existence 
as a free nation. 

“After the surrender of the Japanese in the Netherlands East Indies to the 
representative of the Allied command, the British general commanding the 
British forces and the Dutch units, fully aware of the historic over-all sov- 
ereignty of the Netherlands, yet confronted with the existence of the young 
Republic, chose to deal with the Republic as exercising de facto authority. This 
balancing of recognized sovereignty and actual equities was carried forward in 
the chairmanships of two British diplomats and in the continuing responsibilities 
of the Security Council which holds both the Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
the Republic of Indonesia as the two parties to the Indonesian dispute on the 
agenda of the United Nations. 

“Within the limits of the Republic, reduced not by negotiation or self-deter- 
mination of peoples but by the arbitrary conquests of the police action of July 
21, 1947, the Republic continued to exercise de facto authority. The Renville 
agreement, formally adopted under the flags of Belgium, Australia, and the 
United States, on a public ship of the United States, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, was signed by the chairman of the Dutch delegation, on behalf 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, and by the chairman of the Republican 
delegation on behalf of the Republic of Indonesia. 

“Both before and after the signing of the Renville agreement, the Republic, 
in its rightful exercise of de facto authority, had its own civil administration, 
revenues, Currency, fiscal system, police, army, public works, public health, and 
public-welfare agencies, radio and public information, schools and university, 
political parties, Provisional Assembly, Cabinet, Prime Minster, and President. 

“After the signing of the truce, the Government of the Republic of Indonesia, 
in its exercise of de facto authority, evacuated 35,000 Republican combatants 
from behind Dutch military lines. More recently the Republic, in its exercise 
of de facto authority, with its own army unaided, ¢rushed the Communist revolt 
against the Soekarno-Hatta moderate government. The very terms of the Ren- 
ville agreements impose upon the Republic the duty of exercising de facto an- 
thority in the implementation of the agreement. 

“By solemn agreement of the Government of the Republic with the Govern 
ment of the Netherlands, the United Nations is committed before the world by 
principle 1 of the Renville agreement: ‘That the assistance of the Committee of 
Good Offices be continued in the working out and signing of an agreement for 
the settlement of the political dispute in the islands of Java, Sumatra, and 
Madura, based upon the principles underlying the Linggadjati agreement.’ One 
of the principles underlying the Linggadjati agreement is stated in article I 
of the agreement as follows: “The Netherlands Government recognize the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia as exercising de facto authority over Java, 
Sumatra, and Madura.’ 

“Unless the United Nations is to renounce the force of agreements for the force 
of arms that pledge is still binding on the two Governments. To renounce that 
obligation is to sanction defiance of its own orders, is to violate its own Charter, 
and is to undermine its own foundations in the conscience of mankind. Even if 
renounced by the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the United Nations, the agree- 
ments, made in their name, will be upheld by a moral sovereignty which will yet 
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prevail over the broken pledges of a kingdom, the combination of colonial powers, 
and the resulting frustration of the United Nations. 

“The second Dutch police action which violated the Security Council resolutions 
of August 1, 1947, has shocked the conscience of mankind. This tragic action 
will yet serve to strengthen in world opinion the responsibility of the United 
Nations for the continuance of the dispute between the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia on the agenda of the United Nations until 
the final settlement of the political dispute is made in accordance with the 
principles of civil liberties and self-determination of peoples to which both 
Governments are specifically pledged in the Linggadjati and the Renville agree- 
ments. 


“B. The separate States 


“A persisting issue between the Government of the Netherlands and the Gov- 
ment of the Republic is the status of the separate nonrepublican states. The 
republican declaration of independence was for all the Indonesian peoples to be 
in one consolidated centralized Government of the Republic of Indonesia. Under 
Dutch sponsorship separate Indonesian states were organized in the Great East 
or East Indonesia which included the peoples on the many islands east of Java. 
Separatist movements, likewise, were organized in Borneo. 

“In article 4 of the Linggadjati agreement the Republic agreed: ‘The compo- 
nent states of the United States of Indonesia shall be the Republic, Borneo, and 
the Great East, without prejudice to the right of the population of any territory 
to decide by a democratic procedure that its position in the United States of 
Indonesia shall be otherwise defined.’ Article I provided: ‘The Netherlands 
Government recognizes the Government of the Republic of Indonesia as exercising 
the de facto authority over Java, Madura, and Sumatra. The areas occupied by 
Allied or Netherlands forces shall be gradually incorporated, through mutual co- 
operation in the Republican territory. To this end the necessary measures shall 
at once be taken in order that the incorporation shall be completed at the latest, 
on the date mentioned in article 12" (January 1, 1949). 

“The Dutch police action of July 20, 1947, overran much of Java, Sumatra, 
and Madura. Behind the Dutch military lines large areas of territory and many 
millions of Indonesian people in Java, Sumatra, and Madura have since been 
held cut off from the Republic. Behind those lines in the former Republican 
territories Dutch sponsored separatist movements have been under way in Java, 
Sumatra, and Madura. In the Christmas message informally presented to the 
parties on December 26, 1947, our unanimous committee recommended (in pro- 
vision 2), pending the settlement of the political dispute, ‘that there be mean- 
while a cessation of all activities by either government relating directly or in- 
directly to the organization of states or to the determination of political relation- 
ship to the United States of Indonesia of territories in Java, Sumatra, and Ma- 
dura, which comprise the area involved in the dispute between the Government of 
the Netherlands and the Government of the Republic.’ 

“In provision 38 of the Christmas message the unanimous committee recom- 
mended: “That on the signing of the political agreement the civil administration 
which was functioning on July 20, 1947, be restored within a period of not more 
than 3 months and that within a similar period Netherlands armed forces be 
withdrawn to territories occupied by them on July 20, 1947. 

“The Republic accepted the Christmas message with these provisions. The 
Netherlands rejected these provisions among others. 

“In the counterproposal of the 12 principles the Netherlands suggested in 
principle 1: ‘That the assistance of the Committee of Good Offices be continued in 
the working out and signing of an agreement for the settlement of the political 
dispute in the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Madura, based upon the principles 
underlying the Linggadjati agreement’; and in principle 2: ‘It is understood that 
neither party has the right to prevent the free expression of popular movements 
looking toward political organization which are in accord with the principles of 
the Linggadjati agreement. It is further understood that each party will guar- 
antee the freedom of assembly, speech, and publication at all times provided that 
this guaranty is not construed so as to include advocacy of violences or reprisals’ ; 
and in principle 3: ‘It is understood that decisions concerning changes in ad- 
ministration of territory should be made only with full and free consent of the 
population of those territories and at a time when the security and freedom from 
coercion of such population will have been insured.’ 

“Accordingly the organization of autonomous states are not prohibited pending 
the settlement of the political dispute. The committee's suggestion for prohi 
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bition meantime of such activities was rejected by the Netherlands. But the 
Renville agreement does not provide with regard to such activities (1) that the 
right of the free expression of popular movements shall not be prevented by 
either party; (2) that each party guarantee freedom of assembly, speech, and 
publication at all times; and (3) that decisions concerning changes in admin- 
istration of territory should be made with the full and free consent of the popu- 
lations of these territories; and in principle four of the six principles, that 
plebiscites (or another method by agreement of the parties) will be held to 
determine whether the populations of the various territories of Java, Madura, 
and Sumatra wish their territory to form part of the Republic of Indonesia or 
another state within the United States of Indonesia, such plebiscite to be con- 
ducted under observation by the Committee of Good Offices should either party 
request such services. 

“The delineation of the territories in which plebiscites (or elections) were 
to be held naturally was left for the negotiations of the parties. Geography, 
history, traditions, administrative values, and the general sentiments of the 
population would doubtless be among the factors considered in the delineation 
of a territory. One of the basic principles of the Linggadjati agreement is that 
the composition of the United States of Indonesia shall be without prejudice of 
the right of the populations of any territory in a component state to decide 
by a democratic procedure that its position in the United States of Indonesia 
shall be otherwise defined. Both parties are not only committed to the four 
principles taken from the Linggadjati agreement and listed among the 12 prin- 
ciples, but are also committed to the working out and signing of an agreement 
‘based on the principles underlying the Linggadjati agreement.’ It would there- 
fore be the right of any appropriate territory in the Republic as well as any 
appropriate territory in any other component state to have the opportunity of 
self-determination of its relation to the Republic or its relation to the United 
States of Indonesia or a special relation to the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
The people themselves in the appropriate territories are to decide. If both 
the parties involved wish to use some method other than plebiscites, they may 
agree upon the democratic procedures to be used for such self-determination 
of the people. The Republic by the Linggadjati principle is no exception to 
this procedure. 

“O. The provisional government 


“As pointed out in our report to the Security Council, one of the obstacles 
in the way of acceptance by the Republic of the 12 principles, which were the 
Dutch counterproposal to the Committee’s Christmas message, was the fact 
that they contained no mentioned of the Republic. In the additional six prin- 
ciples proposed by the Committee, it was provided in principle 2 that: ‘In any 
provisional government created prior to the ratification of the constitution of 
the new United States of Indonesia all states will be offered fair representation.’ 
The Netherlands proposed and the Republic accepted the reservation: “That 
point 2 (principal 2 of the 6) will become operative after the signing of the 
political agreement envisaged in this document.’ 

“Postponing the operation of principle 2 until after the signing of the political 
agreement did not make a change in the substance of the principle of fair 
representation. Principle 2, with the reservation, requires that, in any pro- 
visional government created prior to the ratification of the constitution and after 
the signing of the poltical agreement, all states will be offered fair representa- 
tion. It is presumed that, if for any remotely possible reason overlooked by 
the constitutional convention, a provisional government were created after the 
ratification of the constitution and before the transfer of sovereignty, the 
parties would, as a matter of common sense, agree on the basis of the established 
precedent, that, in such a provisional government, all states would be offered 
fair representation. The change in the time of its operability does not cause 
principle 2 to read that, in any provisional government set up at any other 
time all states will be offered fair representation except the Republic of 
Indonesia. 

“Under the Netherlands right in principle 1 to confer ‘appropriate rights, 
duties, and responsibilities upon a provisional federal government’ prior to the 
transfer of sovereignty the language does not read ‘what the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment deems to be appropriate rights, duties, and responsibilities.’ 

“Moreover, even by unilateral decision it would not be a conferring of ‘appro- 
priate rights’ on a provisional government—if one should be set up after the 
ratification of the constitution and before the transfer of sovereignty or if one 
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should be set up before the signing of the political agreement—to grant the 
right of fair representation in the provisional government to all states except 
the Republic of Indonesia. 

“To arrogate to sovereignty such arbitarily discriminatory power or to confer 
upon any provisional government the right to exclude a particular one of the 
states from fair representation would not only not be ‘appropriate,’ it would, 
by any interpretation, be most inappropriate and destructive of reasonable 
negotiations by its unfair discrimination against this particular state. 

“Such a position cannot be deduced from the common language of the agree- 
ment, or from common sense or from common fairness that only the states which 
were or are sponsored by the Dutch, no one of which was given a hearing before 
the United Nations, are the only Indonesian states which will be offered fair 
representation in a provisional government set up before the signing of the 
political agreement. ‘To hold that the Republic of Indonesia, the only Indonesian 
state, which in its continuing exercise of de facto authority has been and still 
is a party to the dispute on the agenda of the United Nations and which is the 
only Indonesian state which has been and still is given hearings by the Security 
Council, is to be the only Indonesian state denied fair representation in such a 
provisional government is, by a simple analysis, a clearly inappropriate and 
unjust use of arbitrary power characteristic of the sovereignty of a totalitarian 
state rather than the sovereignty of a democratic nation.” 

Mr. Morss. Mr. President, I say, again, that if one will read the account of 
those issues given by the Senator from North Carolina he cannot escape the 
fact that the Dutch conduct cannot be justified by anyone who believes that 
the principles of the United Nations Charter should be carried out. If that be 
true, and I believe it to be true, then I say it is a mistake, and it is aiding the 
wrong side in this issue for us even to take temporary action which might be 
looked upon by the Indonesians as aiding the Dutch. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I regret that the members of the Judiciary Committee had to 
leave. Perhaps the Senator from Oregon has already discussed this matter, but 
I should like to know whether it is a fact that the Dutch used American airplanes 
when they bombed Indonesia. 

Mr. Morse. I do not know the answer to that question. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have incorporated as a part of 
my remarks, and for purposes of reemphasis, section XV of the Graham report, 
headed “Pattern of rejections and delays.” 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


“XV. PATTERN OF REJECTIONS AND DELAYS 


oer 


Time worked most heavily against the weaker government. In the summary 
record of the negotiations with the Republic, or lack of negotiations, and of 
the use of the assistance of the Committee of Good Offices, or lack of use, is 
revealed a Dutch policy pattern of delay and attrition. In the negotiations for 
the implementation of the Renville agreement the Dutch rejected the major 
proposals of the Committee of Good Offices, broke off negotiations over a long 
period, and refused or failed to use the committee in violation of the first prin- 
ciple of the Renville agreement. The Netherlands Government used the policy 
of delay to carry on what the Republicans considered a program of economic 
strangulation instead of the opening of trade as provided for in the agreement 
and a policy of political fragmentations which were more Dutch-sponsored than 
the free expressions of popular movements promised in the Renville agreement. 

“These delays did not help the moderate Hatta government in its need of 
tokens of progress in negotiations and in need of strength against extremist 
elements. The policy pattern of delay and broken negotiations had caused unrest 
and a major incident in the Republic. The Communists seized the opportunity 
thus presented by the Dutch to stir up an insurrection against the moderate 
Hatta government. President Sockarno and Prime Minister Hatta used the 
republican army, with the backing of the whole government and all the major 
political parties, to crush decisively the Communist revolt. This was a real 
demonstration of stability and strength by this moderate government caught 
between the Dutch delays and the Communist insurrection. While other goy- 
ernments with aid from the democracies failed to stop the Communist march, 
the blockaded Republic of Indonesia, without aid from any source, crushed the 
Communist uprising.” 
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Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I should like to read from page 59 of the report, 
which is entitled “The Communist Revolt Crushed” : 


“THE COMMUNIST REVOLT CRUSHED 


“This moderate repubiican government immediately showed its good faith and 
strength by evacuating an estimated 35,000 republican combatants from behind 
the Dutch lines without major incidents. In spite of the fact that time itself, 
with its blockades and splinter movements, was working against the Republic, 
in spite of the suspicion and unrest caused by delays in negotiations, and in 
spite even of long periods of broken negotiation, this moderate republican goy- 
ernment only a few months ago, decisively met head-on a major incident in its 
own territories, crushed the Communist insurrection, and reasserted its de facto 
authority to carry on negotiations to implement the Renville agreement.” 

Mr. President, not only my heart but my sober judgment tells me that I should 
follow no course of action this afternoon in the Senate which might be even 
subject to the suspicion on the part of the Indonesians that we are not taking 
every possible step we can take to make perfectly clear to the Dutch Government 
that we are not going to stand by and see a people who have made the only suc- 
cessful resistance to communism in that section of the world exposed to the 
danger of continued subjugation by the imperialistic Dutch Government. That 
section of the Graham report alone, Mr. President, is sufficient for me to reach 
the conclusion that I cannot support even any temporary delay in determining 
here and now whether we should withdraw from the Dutch Government any 
ECA funds. I say, as a matter of principle, judged from the standpoint of inter- 
national morality, as those principles are set forth in the United Nations Charter, 
we cannot justify further financial aid to the Dutch Government. I say that, 
Mr. President, based upon the Graham report itself, as well as upon other evi- 
dence which I have studied in connection with the Dutch conduct in Indonesia. 
Having made such extensive use of the evidence supplied by the Senator from 
North Carolina, it is, of course, only fair to have the record perfectly clear that 
he does not share my final conclusion. My final conclusion is that now is the 
time to stop any aid to the Dutch until they proceed to change their course of 
action in Indonesia. 

The distinguished Senator from North Carolina, as was brought out by the 
Senator from Maine earlier in this discussion, says, in the concluding pages of his 
report : 

“The Vandenberg amendment to the ECA bill proposes to tie the ECA to the 
Charter of the United Nations by incorporating in this amendment section 5 of 
article 2 of the Charter which provides that: ‘All members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the present 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving assistance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or enforcement action.’ We thus, as far as 
possible, keep our procedures within the framework of the United Nations in 
the exact language of the Charter. This amendment will serve to support and 
strengthen the United Nations in its heavy responsibility in dealing with the 
complex Indonesian question. 

“The Indonesian story is not a one-sided story, all black or all white on either 
side. Though the Indonesian story has its hopeful lights and tragic shadows on 
both sides, it is yet written in the record of the United Nations that it has been 
mainly the Dutch representatives who have delayed and delayed in the nego- 
tiations, rejected and rejected suggestions made by representatives of the United 
Nations, and defied and defied orders of the Security Council. It is our faith that 
increasingly large groups of forward-looking and humane people of the Neth- 
erlands, with its noble and heroic traditions, are yearning for an early and fair 
settlement of this increasingly tragic and destructive dispute. We look to both 
the Governments now to follow through in good faith for a decent compliance with 
the procedures of the United Nations.” 

Mr. President, I certainly share the hope of the Senator from North Carolina 
{[Mr. Graham], the hopes of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Vandenberg], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper], who in this discussion have expressed opposing views to mine. To each 
one of the four Senators let me say that I respect most highly the decision they 
have reached as to what they think is the best course of action to follow in 
connection with the Indonesian incident in its relationship to the ECA bill. I 
hope—and this is all I can hope for, because I know that the action will be 
favorabie to the so-called compromise amendment—I hope that at least in some 
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very small way, Mr. President, the protest which I have raised here this after- 
noon, the points which I have made in opposition to the adoption of the com- 
promise amendment, and the appeal which I have made for the record will make 
it clear that our Government should always at the first opportunity, as these 
incidents arise, make it perfectly clear that it cannot be counted on the side 
of those who transgress and trample upon freedom. I hope my words of protest 
will help make clear to the Dutch that we will not aid and abet them, directly or 
indirectly, in their design to destroy Indonesian freedom. 

Mr. President, in the hope that the words I have spoken this afternoon may 
at least be recalled by some in future international negotiations over Indonesia, 
I have taken the liberty of imposing these comments upon the Senate. 

I close by saying that I join with the Senator from Florida in his expression 
that the United Nations is our only hope for peace, and I regret that so early 
in its life and history one of the signatories to its charter, the Dutch Government, 
stands so thoroughly convicted before the world as being a violator of the moral 
principles of the United Nations Charter which seek to preserve and protect the 
freedom of independent peoples. 

The Vice PresIpDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amendment, as modi- 
fied, offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster]. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 


OPPOSITION TO JESSUP’S NOMINATION 


Senator Sparkman. Now, let me say that before these hearings 
started I received a letter from the Honorable L. C. Arends, Member of 
Congress from Illinois, to which I replied on September 24, 1951. He 
did not ask me to insert his letter in the record but I told him I would 
call it to the attention of the subcommittee, and I suppose it would be 
proper to place it in the record along with the reply. He raised 11 
points in opposition to Mr. Jessup’s confirmation. 

(The correspondence appears in the record, as follows :) 


Letrer FroM CONGRESSMAN L. C. ARENDS, SEPTEMBER 22, 1951 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: I am writing to you in your capacity as chairman 
of the special subcommittee of the Senate Commitee on Foreign Relations consid- 
ering the nomination of Philip C. Jessup to be a United States delegate to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

When a man is chosen to represent this country in deliberations affecting the 
future of America and the world, it is vital that his qualifications be beyond 
question. I regard Mr. Jessup unfit for this post for the following reasons: 

(1) On August 1, 1944, Mr. Jessup wrote a letter to the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations recommending a number of persons as delegates 
toan IPR conference. According to Robert Morris, counsel of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, 10 persons on the list have been identified in subcommit- 
tee hearings as members of Communist organizations. In the same letter, Mr. 
Jessup remarked that “Alger Hiss would be fine.” 

(2) In the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact before Germany’s attack on Russia 
during World War II, Mr. Jessup took a position that paralleled the Communist 
Party line on the question of the capture of the American freighter City of Flint 
by a German cruiser on October 8, 1939, and its subsequent removal to the Russian 
port of Murmansk, where the ship was held by Russian naval forces. The official 
position of the United States Government, as expressed by the then State Depart- 
ment, was that the Russian Government had clearly violated international law 
and had committed an offense against the United States. Yet on February 15, 
1940, Mr. Jessup was quoted in the New York Herald Tribune as declaring “that 
the Soviet Union had committed no violation of international law.” Incidentally, 
the clipping containing Mr. Jessup’s statement was promptly sent to Moscow by 
Mr. Edward C. Carter, then secretary-general of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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(3) According to the Washington Times-Herald of August 27, 1951, Mr. Jessup, 
prior to the Nazi invasion of Russia in 1941, “was a vigorous foe of intervention 
in the European war. After the German attack on Russia, he abruptly ceased his 
agitation against American intervention. * * * Jessup began making speeches 
and writing letters to the New York Times against American intervention in the 
war soon after Hitler attacked Poland on September 1, 1939. He opposed repeal! 
of the arms embargo as a violation of neutrality.” This position paralleled that 
of the Communist Party. 

(4) Mr. Jessup was associated with the Institute of Pacific Relations from 193°; 
to 1946. He held several high offices, including chairman of the American coun 
cil, chairman of the Pacific council, member of the executive committee, and 
chairman of the research advisory committee. Several witnesses have testified 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee to the effect that Communists 
regarded IPR as an important part of their international political and espionage 
apparatus and that its particular assignment was to help install a Communist 
regime in China and other far-eastern countries. 

(5) On March 31, 1988, Edward C. Carter of IPR invited Mr. Jessup to a smal! 
dinner “to listen to a hundred percent Bolshevik view of the Communist trials,” to 
be given by “Constantine Oumansky, the able, two-fisted counselor of the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington.” Jessup accepted “eagerly and gratefully.” 

(6) On September 26, 1940, Edward C. Carter of IPR wrote to Owen Lattimore 
recommending that one Andrew Roth be permitted to contribute to Pacific Affairs, 
a publication of the institute. The letter stated that Roth “is rated very highly 
by Jessup.” This is the same Andrew Roth who was arrested in the notorious 
Amerasia case in 1945. According to information placed in the Congressional 
Record on May 22, 1950, Capt. J. W. Whitfield of the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
United States Navy, stated to a House committee that Roth “was known to be a 
fellow traveler” and “‘was suspected of being a Communist.” 

(7) On October 29, 1940, Mr. Jessup wrote a draft of a statement to be issued 
by Frederick V. Field, who was announcing his resignation from the Institute 
of Pacific Relations to become executive secretary of the American Peace Mobili- 
zation. Field is of course the millionaire backer of various Communist-front 
organizations. The American Peace Mobilization has been listed by the Attorney 
General as a Communist-front organization. In a letter accompanying the draft 
of the Field statement, Jessup wrote as follows regarding Field’s position with 
the APM: “I would be glad to help him with his cause.” The statement written 
by Jessup “expressed the hope that when his (Field’s) new task was completed, 
it would be possible for him (Field) to resume active leadership in the work of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations.” When Mr. Jessup wrote this statement, the 
American Peace Mobilization had already been denounced many times as a Com 
munit front. 

(8) Mr. Jessup was a signer of a letter that appeared in the New York Times 
on February 16, 1946, urging that the United States stop immediately the manu 
facture of atom bombs and suggesting that the United States stockpile of bombs 
be disposed of. At that time United States atom bombs were the free world’s 
only defense against Russian imperialism. 

(9) Mr. Jessup was a character witness at the trial of Alger Hiss. Last year 
Mr. Jessup stated before a Senate subcommittee: “I see no reason to alter the 
statements which I made under oath as a witness in that case.” 

(10) Brig. Gen. Louis J. Fortier, a retired Far Eastern Army intelligence 
officer, testified before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on September 
20, 1951, that Mr. Jessup favored United States recognition of Communist China 
This pro-Red China stand alone should disqualify Mr. Jessup. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that a person who would hold this belief could be entrusted with any 
vital task in the fight against communism. 

(11) Mr. Jessup has been associated with several organizations that have 
been cited as Red fronts. 

It is plain to me that a man with the record of activities and associations of 
Mr. Jessup is not a man behind whom Americans can unite, nor in whom they 
can place their full trust. There is more at stake here than a question of one 
man’s loyalty; there is the broader question of American confidence, and Ameri- 
can unity. I urge your committee to recommend against confirmation of Mr 
Jessup, and I pray that the President will see fit to submit the name of a new 
nominee whose record will better lend itself for service to our Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. C. ARENDS. 
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REPLY TO CONGRESSMAN AREND’S LETTER 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1951. 
Hon. L, C. ARENDs, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Les: I have your letter of September 22 regarding the appointment of 
Philip C. Jessup to be a United States delegate at the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 


Our subcommittee has not yet started hearings on Mr. Jessup, but will prob- 
ably do so within the next few days. You may be assured that the matters con- 
tained in your letter will be brought to the attention of the subcommittee. 

With best wishes and kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Nominations. 


FOLLOWING PARALLEL LINES OF THOUGHT 


Senator Brewster. I would not want any erroneous inferences from 
anything the chairman has said about my inserting Dr. Jessup’s speech 
in the record. I think I was the one that brought this matter up, and 
brought it up to point out that I did not want “Ambassador Austin to 
place the entire responsibility for what transpired in connection with 
Indonesia on Dr, Jessup. I would like to have it appear that while I 
have been characterized as a hostile member of the committee, I have 
also sought in some instances to produce matters which indicated 
that we were all following parallel lines. 

Ambassador Jessup. I appreciate that. 

Senator Sparkman. You have never heard the chairman insinuate 
that you were a hostile member. 

Senator Brewsrer. Whether the fruits of our labors on Indonesia 
will ultimately work out to our security and peace of the world is 
still a very great question. 


SENATOR M’CARRAN’S LETTER, SEPTEMBER 20, 1951 


Senator SrarKMAN. I have one other item I have checked here, but 
probably I a withhold this. 

Mr. Jessup, I shall call it to your attention. 

In a letter which was directed to me under date of September 20, 
1951, Senator McCarran, chairman of the Judiciary Committee and 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee, called my attention to the 
availability of certain testimony that was being taken before that 
committee, and he has supplied us with the excerpts from time to time. 
He also suggested three different questions that we should look into. 
I am perfectly willing to move on to this now, and I am not asking 
you to answer these now. But before we complete these hearings, 
as I assured Senator McCarran first that we would like to have the 
testimony and, second, that we would check into these three matters, 
if you have not already seen these three questions that he said we 
should check into, I would like for you to look them over and be 
prepared tomorrow or when we reach them to answer those questions 
insofar as you can. 

Ambassador Jessup. I have seen them, Senator, and I can answer 
them very quickly in probably 3 minutes. 

Senator SparkMAN. That is entirely up to the committee. 
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REQUESTING THE SECRET FILES 


Senator Brewster. Was that the letter which referred to the files? 

Senator SparkMAn. Yes, that is true, but I felt it was perfectly 
proper 

Senator Brewster. I think we should not take them up if we are 
going to get the files. 

Senator Sparkman. I have not made any request for the files be- 
cause I assumed we would meet with exactly the same proposition 
that we have been met with every time so far, that the files are confi- 
dential and will not be released. 

Senator Brewsrer. We are all progressing all the time. I think 
we should at any rate request them, and find out whether there would 
be any portions of the file made available. It seems to me a matter 
of some importance. If they take that position we will have to face 
the situation. 

Senator SparKMAN. If it is the wish of the committee I shall be 
very glad to have it done. 

Senator Brewster. I think to have just the statement of Dr. Jessup 
on that matter, without any request - us for the files or any other 
information, would not be quite in harmony with proper procedure. 

Senator Sparkman. If it is the wish of the committee, I shall be 
certainly glad to ask the State Department for the files. I suppose it 
would have to be in an executive session if they presented them to us. 

Senator Brewster. They have done that in several instances. 

Ambassador Jessup. As I recall reading these in the newspapers, 
there are three specific questions which he “put up, which I have seen 
in the public press, which have been bruited around and carried certain 
implications with them. I would be very glad to have an opportunity 
now to answer briefly on each one. 

Senator Brewster. I don’t think we should hear it until we have at 
least sought to get the files, and we would have a little more knowledge 
about it than would appear merely from your statement. 

Senator Sparkman. Suppose we hold that in abeyance for the 
time being, and you proceed with your statement. 


THE AMERASIA CASE 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Would Dr. Jessup object to our 
adding those inquiries and requesting that he give us some comment 
at some time on the famous Amerasia case, about which I am com- 
pletely baflled ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I have no individual information. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. It has been so much identified with 
IPR- 

Ambassador Jessup. I make the statement that it was disassoci- 
ated; it was not associated. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. It had no part ? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. There was a suggestion at one time 
that the IPR should take over Amerasia and they should be merged. 
That suggestion was rejected. Some of the individuals that were 
in the IPR were also active in Amerasia. There was no corporate 
connection and there was a definite rejection of a merger. 
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Senator Sparkman. Were you ever connected with Amerasia? 

Ambassador Jxssur. No, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Then ‘suppose we move to the Stassen matter. 

Ambassador Jessup. I would like, as I said, to give you the back- 
ground setting as this has come up, I must assume that this has 
something to do with me or it would not be pertinent to this com- 
mittee, therefore I wish to state my role in this situation. 


RELATIVE TO STASSEN TESTIMONY 


Senator SparkMAN. I would like to say this before we get started 
on it. I read the Stassen testimony pretty thoroughly—not all of it. 
It is much broader than just your case. I 1ealize that he does tie 
you in by that noon conversation he had with you with a great part 
of it. I know it is rather difficult to draw the line, but I hope we can 
at least limit our case to the question as to hovy it affects Dr. Jessup. 
I repeat, I realize that it is going to be difficult to do, but I hope we 
will keep that in mind. The thing we are ain.ing at here is the way 
it affects Dr. Jessup. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That was the reason for my earlier 
question; whether or not he is going to treat both the round-table 
conference, which I think Dr. Jessup attended, and the other alleged 
conference in which Dr. Jessup participated with the Secretary of 
State and others, with the charge that they cut off supplies to the Far 
East. I understand Dr. Jessup was not at that meeting. 

Senator SparkMAn. You have both of those in your papers? 

Ambassador Jessup. I have not written out a statement with re- 
gard to the so-called meeting with Vandenberg, which I did not 


attend. Iam planning to deal with it if the committee has questions. 


STATE DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 


Senator Brewster. I understand the meeting becomes more and 
more mythical. The State Department the day before yesterday 
denied it; yesterday the State Department admitted it took place, 
and today the President denies it. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup states that he did not 
attend that meeting. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Stassen intimates he thought he did. 

Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Stassen did in his testimony. I think he 
said that he attended the conference. Dr. Jessup says that he did not. 
It seems to me that almost disposes of that so far as Dr. Jessup is con- 
cerned. Now it isa matter for us to ask Mr. Stassen about. 

Ambassador Jessup. May I just say a word about that, Senator? 

Senator SpPARKMAN. Yes, sir. 

Ambassador Jessup. In the New York Times of October 2, Tuesday, 
an article by William S. White, Washington date line October 1, 
referring to Mr. Stassen’s statement which was the way this matter 
first came to my attention, said: 


Mr. Stassen told the subcommittee that in November 1950 Senat »r Vandenberg, 
then the Republican foreign policy leader, had told him of a White House con- 
ference at which this Acheson-Jessup proposal was made. The date, the witness 
said, was not mentioned by Mr. Vandenberg, who recalled that he had vigorous!v 
opposed the scheme— 
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and so forth. 

The impression that I got from that, and various others got, was, 
as he further says here: 

To reporters later Mr. Stassen said he understood the incident occurred late in 
1949 or in early 1950, more probably in 1949. 

Well, on the basis of that, Mr. Chairman, we looked through all our 
records to see whether there was any such meeting in late 1949 or early 
1950, particularly since he said it was a meeting ‘dealing with the Far 
East, and that I was at the meeting. We assumed it must refer to that 
period, because I was not connected with far eastern affairs until along 
in the summer of 1949, 


MEETING ON FEBRUARY 5, 1949 


On the basis of this statement and our investigation, the State De- 
partment announced, which is the fact, that there was no such meeting 
late in 1949 or early in 1950, and further the fact that there was no 
such meeting which I attended. 

Now, I gather from the later statement, it appears that he did have 
in mind—it was not quite clear from this newspaper report—a meeting 
which took place on February 5, 1949. That is the meeting which I 
did not attend, but I think it is pardonable that a certain confusion 
arose, that we originally designed the story which we thought referred 
to a meeting I attended in late 1949 or early in 1950. There was no 
such meeting. There was a meeting on February 5, 1949, which I did 
not attend. 

Senator SparkMan. Was that February 5, 1949, or February 5, 
1950 ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. February 5, 1949, sir. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Let me ask one further question on 
that. It is clear you did not attend the meeting. Would it be fair 
to ask you the question whether you were familiar with what was going 
to be discussed at the meeting ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is the first point I wanted to make in the 
statement which I have been approaching. 

Senator Samrrnu of New Jersey. I won't interrupt you again. 


JESSUP’S FIRST ASSIGNMENT ON FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Ambassador Jessup. In February 1949 I was still up with Senator 
Austin in the United States Mission in New York. In March and 
April of 1949 I was conducting these discussions with Malik, of Russia, 
on the Berlin blockade. Then I came down to Washington in May. I 
was confirmed as ambassador at large in March 1949. I came down 
here in May, and then went over to the meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris in June; got back to New York the end of 
June, and arrived in Washington on the 29th of June, I think, and 
at that time, having finished my work with the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, was asked by the Secretary of State to begin to work on far 

eastern questions. That is the first point in w hich - my Official duties 
had brought me into the question of the consideration of far eastern 
policy, except as in the discharge of my duties in the United Nations 
I had charge of such matters as the Korean question, the Indonesian 
question, and so on, 
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This is the first point in July or at the end of June 1949, that I 
am first asked to deal with far-eastern questions in the Department 
of State. This was under my new capacity of Ambassador at Large. 

Now, as we moved along in that summer through July, the Sec- 
retary asked me to look into the general problems which were con- 
fronting the United States in Asia, and I will offer for the record, 
Mr. Chairman, a document which, when issued, was top secret, but 
which has been declassified and which I will now read and then 
place in the record. It is a memorandum to me from the Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, dated July 18, 1949. I think it is important 
because it indicates the kind of task which was assigned to me, the 
views of the Secretary as to what needed to be done, what he wanted 
me to work on: 


SECRETARY ACHESON’S TOP-SECRET MEMO 
JULY 18, 1949, 
Memorandum for Ambassador Jessup. 


You will please take as your assumption that it is a fundamental decision 
of American policy that the United States does not intend to permit further 
extension of Communist domination on the continent of Asia or in the southeast 
Asia area. Will you please draw up for me possible programs of action relating 
to various specific areas not now under Communist control in Asia under which 
the United States would have the best chance of achieving this purpose? These 
programs should contain proposed courses of action, steps to be taken in im- 
plementing such programs, estimate of cost to the United States, and the 
extent to which United States forces would or would not be involved. I fully 
realize that when these proposals are received it may be obvious that certain 
parts thereof would not be within our capabilities to put into effect, but what 
I desire is the examination of the problem on the general assumptions indicated 
above in order to make absolutely certain that we are neglecting no oppor- 
tunity that would be within our capabilities to achieve the purpose of halting 
the spread of totalitarian communism in Asia. 


That was the mandate under which I began to operate in partici- 
pation in the State Department’s consideration of policy in regard 
to Asia. 


CONSULTANTS TO ASSIST JESSUP 


The sequence there was, Mr. Chairman, that in the beginning of 
this study it was determined that it would be useful to bring in from 
the outside two persons of standing, two persons of judgment and 
wemreane and knowledge, who could give a fresh look at these 
problems in working with me. Accordingly, in August of this year, 
1949—that is only a few weeks after this memorandum which I just 
read—the Secretary decided to invite Mr. Everett Case, president 
of Colgate University, and Mr. Raymond Fosdick, former president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, to devote some time in the Department 
as consultants. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Has either Mr. Case or Mr. Raymond 
Fosdick been in the Far East ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I believe, sir, they have both been in the Far 
East, but I should like to point out that their selection was not on 
the grounds that they were experts in the Far East, but that they 
were men of judgment, of standing, men of sound ability, who could 
come in and, acting more or less as judges or a jury, look at the 
evidence in the situation which was developing and contribute the 
benefit of their thought to the formation of our policies, not as the 
experts who provided the original material but as men of good 


, 
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sound mind and judgment who could weigh that material and par- 
ticipate in advising on what policy should be followed. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. You will recall, Dr. Jessup, that 
T had the great privilege of meeting with you individually and with 
these two gentlemen. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I hope you recall that I at that 
time urged this Commission to go to the Far East and talk with Gen- 
eral MacArthur and others in the field, and get the “feel” of the area. 
You will recall also, that I greatly regretted you could not go. But 
I was so much concerned. I was going anyway. I did go. T wanted 
to get some other members of the Foreign Relations Committee to go 
to get the “feel” of the whole thing until these other policies were 
determined. I did appreciate talking with you and the time you gave 
to me here, and my only criticism would be that it seemed to me it 
was vitally important that this Commission go, and not just take the 
ropatee that might be given to them here in ne, of going to the Far 

vast. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think both Mr. Case and Mr. Fosdick really 
regretted they could not go. They felt they could not spare the time 
to go. As you know, later I went by myself and we did have various 
missions which went to various parts of the area on special trips to 
get the feel of the situation on the ground, of which you speak. I agree 
it would be very helpful if we could have all gone to make that survey 
together. 

Mr. Chairman, in inviting these two gentlemen, Mr. Fosdick and 
Mr. Case, to come in the Secretary asked them to work with me in a 
general examination of the problems confronting the United States 
in Asia, and when they first came in I showed them this memorandum 
which I have just read into the record and said, “Now here is the 
frame of reference. This is what we are trying to do,” and they 
said, “We sympathize and we agree with the general objective. We 
are delighted to begin this work.” 

Now, in his letter of August 23 to these two consultants, Mr. Case 
and Mr. Fosdick, a letter which was made public in State Depart 
ment press release No. 647, Secretary Acheson said, and I quote: 

We desire every possible assistance in reaching wise conclusions regarding 
the policies which the United States should follow in promoting the interests 
of this country. 

Then he went on to say that all the resources and personnel of the 
Department would be at their disposal, and he continued : 

I hope you will also seek the views of other competent persons in civilian and 


official life, and weigh all opinions which you can assemble within the physica! 
limitations of the time which you are able to devote to this problem. 


CONSULTING EXPERTS TO GET ALL VIEWPOINTS 


Now, in pursuance of that suggestion, that they should consult 
other people in addition to the experts in the Department in order to 
get all points of view, on August 18, I wrote a letter to a considerable 
number of individuals who either had extensive personal experience 
in the Far East, or who had made a special study of the area, or some 
part of it, again recognizing that none of us three was an expert who 
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had lived or spent any time in the Far East, and we were calling in 
the people who had. 

On behalf of Mr. Fosdick and Mr. Case and myself and on behalf of 
the Department, I invited a summary of the views of these people on 
the objectives of United States policy. 

I will file with the committee a copy of this letter, together with a 
list of those who submitted memoranda in response to this invitation. 

(The documents referred to appear in the record, as follows :) 


Form LETTER REQUESTING MEMORANDA FOR SURVEY OF THE Far East 


DEAR MR. —————: AS you doubtless know, the Secretary of State has requested 
Mr. Raymond Fosdick, Mr. Everett Case, and myself, in conjunction with the offi- 
cers of the State Department concerned with Far East affairs, to review United 
States policy toward the Far East as it is affected by current developments there. 
In making this survey we are seeking, insofar as time permits, the views and 
guidance of those Americans who have either had extensive personal experience 
in the Far East or have made the area or some part of it the field of their 
special study. 

We should very much appreciate it if you could find time to draw up and send 
to us at the earliest possible date a summary of your views as to the objectives 
which United States policy should pursue and the methods which it should 
employ at this time either in the Far East as a whole or in that part of it with 
which you have been particularly concerned. A contribution from you will be 
most helpful and will assist us materially in providing for our survey the 
broadest possible base of expert knowledge and advice. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP C, JESSUP, 
Ambassador at Large. 


PERSONS WHO SUBMITTED MEMORANDA 


Former Consul General Joseph W. Ballantine, now at Brookings Institutiun. 
Prof. Hugh Borton, Columbia University. 

Former President Isaiah Bowman, Johns Hopkins University. 
Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, American Council on Education, Washington. 
Former Ambassador William Bullitt. 

Former Under Secretary Castle. 

Former Consul John A. Embry. 

Prof. Rupert Emerson, Harvard University. 

Dr. Carles B. Fahs, New York City. 

Prof. John K. Fairbank, Harvard University. 

Dr. Huntington Gilchrist, New York City. 

Prof. Carrington Goodrich, Columbia University. 

Former Under Secretary Grew. 

Col. Robert A. Griffin, former Deputy Administrator, ECA China. 
Former Ambassador Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

Roger Lapham, former Administrator, ECA. 

Prof. Kenneth S, Latourette, Yale University. 

Prof. Owen Lattimore, Johns Hopkins University. 

Oliver C. Lockhart, Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
Walter H. Mallory, Council on Foreign Relations. 

Prof. Wallace Moore, Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

Prof. Edwin O. Reischauer, Harvard University. 

C. A. Richards, Economic Cooperation Administration. 
Former Minister Walter S. Robertson, Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Lawrence K. Rosinger, New York City. 

Mr. James Rowe, Washington. 

Mrs. Virginia Thompson (Adloff), New York City. 

Prof. Amry Vandenboach, University of Kentucky. 

Prof. Karl A. Wittfogel, Columbia University. 

Prof. Mary Wright, Stanford University. 

Admiral Yarnell. 
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PERSONS WHo ATTENDED ROUND TABLE 


The 25 who attended the round-table discussions were: 


Joseph W. Ballantine, Brookings Institution, Washingon, D. C. 

Bernard Brodie, department of international relations, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Claude A. Buss, director of studies, Army War College, Washington, D. C. 

Kenneth Colegrove, department of political science, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IL 

Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

John W. Decker, International Missionary Council, New York, N. Y. 

John K. Fairbank, Committee on International and Regional Studies, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

William R. Herod, president, International General Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 

Arthur N. Holcombe, department of government, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Benjamin H. Kizer, Graves, Kizer & Graves, Spokane, Wash. 

Owen Lattimore, director, Walter Hines Page School of International Relations, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Ernest B. MacNaughton, chairman of the Board, First National Bank, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

George C. Marshall, president, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

J. Morden Murphy, assistant vice president, Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y, 

Nathaniel Peffer, department of public law and government, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Harold S. Quigley, department of political science, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Edwin 0. Reischauer, department of far-eastern languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. . 

William S. Robertson, president, American & Foreign Power Co., New York, N. Y. 

John D. Rockefeller III, president, Rockefeller Bros.’ Fund, New York, N. Y. 

Lawrence K. Rosinger, American Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, N. Y. 

Eugene Staley, executive director, World Affairs Council of Northern California, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Harold Stassen, president, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Talbot, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

George E. Taylor, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Harold M. Vinacke, department of political science, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PERSONS INVITED But WHO Dip Not ATTEND ROUND TABLE 


W. Langbourne Bond, Pan American Airways, Washington, D. C. 

Monroe E. Deutsch, provost, University of California 

Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times. 

Moris T. Moore, chairman of the board of Time, Inc. 

Michael Ross, director, department of international affairs, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

J. E. Wallace Sterling, president, Stanford University 

Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was also invited. He could not attend for 
personal reasons, but submitted his views in a telegram. 

(The five persons who both submitted memoranda and attended the State 
Department round table conference of October 6, 7, and 8, 1949, were: Joseph 
Ballantine, John K. Fairbank, Owen Lattimore, Edwin O. Reischauer, and 
Lawrence K. Rosinger.) 


ELICITING VARIED VIEWS 


Ambassador Jessup. I think, Mr. Chairman, in view of the dis- 
cussion which has taken place, that I should point out, while I won't 
detain the committee by reading all the names, that it is a list in which 
you will recognize the variety and the standing of many of the people 
who are here. We have, for instance, former Ambassador William 
Bullitt ; former Under Secretary Castle; former Consul General John 
A. Embry; President Isaiah Bowman, of Johns Hopkins; Joseph W. 
Ballantine, now at Brookings Institution; Stanley Hornbeck; Roger 
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Lapham—those were some that had been in official jobs. In the 
academic group there was Owen Lattimore; there was Prof. Amry 
Vandenbosch of the University of Kentucky; Prof. Karl Witi- 
fogel of Columbia University; Prof. Mary Wright, of Stanford, 
and.so forth. I will not go through the whole list, but I will submit it 
all for the committee’s records. The list has already been published, 
but I think it is convenient to have it here at this point. 

In drawing up this list, we wanted to elicit as many different views 
as we could, and I believe we succeeded. We got a great variety of 
views in those memoranda, and as I have already indicated, there was 
a rather broad coverage in the kind of people who were invited to 
submit these memoranda. 

The three of us, after we had examined these memoranda, decided 
it would be useful to go further and bring a group of people together 
for a 3-day conference at the Department. 

This decision was related, not only to our particular task, but was 
in line with the policy of the State Department’s Office of Public 
Affairs, which has arranged similar conferences on a number of 
different subjects, 

Now, since we were still seeking to get as broad a point of view 
as possible, get all different points of view here, the list of persons 
invited to the round table conference which was held on October 
6, 7, and 8, 1949, included only a few of those who had been asked 
to submit memoranda, It was not the identical list. 

Senator Smirn of New Jérsey. The McCarran testimony has the 
testimony of Mr. Wittfogel, whom I think you mentioned, of Colum- 
bia. He made a memorandum which he submitted, and because it 
was not in line apparently with the thinking of the group, he was not 
invited to the conference. Is that a fair statement of his position 4 

Ambassador Jessup. As I recollect, it was along that line, Senator, 
and that is the reason I pointed out, that there were e only a few of those 
who were invited to submit memoranda who were also invited to 
attend the conference, because we wanted to get more views. We 
had had a lot of views in written form. We wanted to get another 
group to come down to this conference. There were, I think, about 
five of those who submitted memoranda who were also invited to come 
to the conference. 

Senator Brewster. Was Mr. Lattimore one of those / 

Ambassador Jrssup. I think Mr, Lattimore is on both lists. Yes, 
he is. He submitted a memorandum and he came to the conference, 
I will have both lists introduced here. I do not have the exact com- 
parison as to which ones who submitted memoranda also came. It 
will appear from this list. I can check it up and indicate it more 
specifically, if you prefer. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Mr. Wittfogel testifies that he 
submitted a memorandum which was not at all in line with Mr. Latti- 
more’s views, and he assumed that that was the reason he was not 
invited to return. 


POSSIBILITY OF RELEASING CONFIDENTIAL FILES 


Ambassador Jessur. His assumption was entirely incorrect. I do 
not personally recall what views Mr. Wittfogel ‘expressed, and I 
do not personally recall at this moment what views Mr. Lattimore 
expressed. Our selection was not based on any such consideration of 
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that kind. We were interested, as I say, in getting a pron of people 
who had some expertness on the Far East to come together. Some 
of those who submitted memorandums were included. Most of them 
were people who had not even been asked to submit memoranda. 

Senator Brewster. Do you know whether or not those files would 
be available to the committee ? 

Ambassador Jessup. The files of the conference? 

Senator Brewster. And of the preliminary memoranda. 

Ambassador Jessup. The situation on that, Senator, is, as already 
stated by the Department of State, in arranging that conference we 
informed the participants that the discussions would be considered 
confidential, and all of the records of that conference are classified 
in the Department’s files as confidential. 

Senator Brewster. Does that mean that they are not available to 
a committee of the Senate? 

Ambassador Jessur. It means that I do not at this time, sir, have 
any authority to produce them. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We can ask for them. 

Senator Sparkman. Let me say that I noticed in the Washington 
Post article this morning, in which the Department of State admitted 
its mistake, that Mr. Owen Lattimore was represented as urging the 
State Department to release the entire transcript. I may be wrong 
in attributing that to the Post article, but it was in one of the atricles 
that I read today. Mr. Lattimore urged the Secretary of State to 
release the whole. 

Senator Brewster. Do you mean to intimate that he might have 
more influence than the Senate subcommittee ? 

Senator Sparkman. I do not intend that at all. I simply stated 
itasa fact. Here it is: 


Meanwhile, Far Eastern Expert Owen Lattimore, whom Stassen accused of 
advocating a pro-Communist program at a different State Department confer- 
ence in 1949, yesterday asked Acheson to release the entire transcript of the 
meeting. 

It seems to me that unless some element of security is involved it 
might serve to clear up a lot of these questions if the entire transcript 
should be released. 

Senator Brewster. As well as the memoranda. 

Senator Sparkman. No, I think that makes a little different propo- 
sition, because I assume these people were asked to submit the memo- 
randa on the basis of its being confidential. I do not know that. 

Senator Brewster. Then I think the Senate committee should at 
any rate be permitted to examine them, without the customary re- 
strictions. That would determine this whole question. 

The release of the transcript, the minutes of the conference, is 
another distinct question. 

Senator SparkMaNn. That is a matter for the subcommittee to take 
up later in executive session. 

Have you offered this for the record ? 


INVITATIONS TO THE ROUND TABLE 


Ambassador Jessup. That is right, sir. There is one page, I think, 
which was detached. This is the list of those who were invited to 
the round table who were unable to attend. I might just mention 
them: 
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They include Mr. W. Langbourne Bond, Pan American Airways, 
Washington, D. C. 

Monroe E. Deutsch, provost, University of California. 

Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times. 

Maurice T. Moore, chairman of the Board of Time, Inc. 

Michael Ross, director, Department of International Affairs, CLO. 

J. Es Wallace Sterling, president, Stanford University. 

Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer. He was also invited and could not 
attend for personal reasons but submitted his views in a telegram. 

I would like to add that to the list which I just submitted. 

The committee, as I have said, will notice in examining this list that 
it includes people from the academic world, former Government ofti- 
cials and diplomats, representatives of banking and business, and a 
representative of the International Missionary Council. 

The invitations to these people were contained in telegrams sent by 
the Secretary of State. Those invited were told that the Department 
would pay their travel expenses and a per diem. I had personally 
expected to act as chairman throughout the conference but my duties 
in New York as a member of the delegation to the U. N. General 
Assembly made it impossible for me to attend throughout. Mr. 
Fosdick presided on the first day, I came down the second day, and 
made a trip back to New York, and returned for the third day. 

So far as I was concerned in the meeting, and I think this was 
certainly Mr. Fosdick’s view, too, I conceived my role to be solely that 
of chairman. The purpose of the conference was to obtain the views 
of the outside participants, and I carefully avoided intruding any 
ideas of my own. 


NO FORMAL REPORT ANTICIPATED 


Senator Smirnu of New Jersey. May I ask you there if it was the 
purpose to use these views of participants as a basis, possibly, of a 
report that you were going to make on the wind-up of the work of the 
committee of three? Was that the purpose of it / 

Ambassador Jessup. Not quite, Senator. 

In the first place, the Secretary of State had said to the consultants, 
“T am not going to ask you to file a formal report.” He said, “What 
I would like you to do is absorb as much of these data as you can, 
participate in consultations with people in the Department who are 
charged with responsibility on this, sit in on conferences, work with 
them, consult with them and with me during this period that you can 
be here, but no final report is anticipated, requested,” nor was one ever 
made. ‘They never filed a formal report. 

Now, as I have said, in the original letter he suggested, in addition 
to getting the views of the experts in the Department, “I hope you 
will branch out and get the views of outsiders as well.” 

What they were trying to do was to get as broad a picture as they 
could of points of view which were held by people familiar with the 
Far East, in order that they could form opinions which they could 
contribute in the discussions in the Department as policy was being 
discussed. There was no thought that this one activity, namely, this 
round table, was anything conclusive which could lead to the formu- 
Itaion of policy. It was one in a great number of pieces which were 
being thrown together here in an attempt to get as much information 
as they could, which would enable them to paraticipate intelligently. 
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QUESTION OF RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA AT ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE 


Senator Smrrx of New Jersey. I think that is a very wise approach. 
Iam not criticizing it. I am just trying to see what it was. 

In that round-table conference did you get on the much-debated 
question of the recognition of China? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. We covered practically every ques- 
tion, I should think, that you could think of in connection with Asia. 
We covered the broadest possible sweep, and in a statement which has 
been issued by the Department, so long as you have raised that, sir— 
I think I have it here—the Department pointed out that this was still 
classified material, and they were not releasing it. They said that I 
can state that 18 members of the panel spoke on the subject of recog- 
nition of Red China, and of these, two—the statement was that Mr. 
Lattimore and Mr. Rosinger—recommended that recognition be 
extended to Red China. Whether that was with qualification or with- 
out qualification I am not prepared to say. The consensus among 11 
others was that the situation obtaining at that time was just that recog- 
nition could not be withheld for an indefinite period. 

Tn general, they expressed the view that this was largely a matter 
of timing in the light of future developments. 

Five, including Mr. Stassen, recommended that recognition not be 
considered at that time. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I raise that point because I want to 
question you a little further in that field tomorrow, when we get to 
it. I want to raise the question of whether it was brought up at this 
conference, and I see that it was. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir; it was brought up. 

As I was saying, insofar as I acted as chairman, I tried to raise 
various questions and bring out points of view, but not to intrude 
my own opinions. And, as I have said, these were considered confi- 
dential and are still so classified. We have discussed that matter. 
Now, I would like also to point out that neither Dr. Case nor Dr. 
Fosdick nor I had any thesis to prove or to sustain. We had not 
formed fixed opinions which we were trying to get supported or any- 
thing of that kind. We were still in this period which I have de- 
scribed as a period of groping for information. In most instances in 
regard to the broad category of questions which we were covering, 
dealing with the whole of Asia, we had no information about specific 
views of participants. Here was a list of people who had had experi- 
ence in various ways and various forms of activity, business, govern- 
ment, and so on, in various parts of Asia. 

Senator Brewster. You did have information as to the views of the 
five who had submitted memoranda. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. That is another reason why I think the names 
of those five might be of some interest. 


POLICY NOT MADE THROUGH MEMORANDA OR ROUND TABLE 


Ambassador Jessup. They appear on the list which I have intro- 
duced. 

The next point I think is largely covered by the response I made 
to Senator Smith’s question, namely, that neither the memoranda 
nor the discussions in the round-table conference made policy. 
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Tn addition to these contacts, we discussed matters as I have said, 
with many officers of the State Department, members of both Houses 
of Congress—Senator Smith has referred to certain conversations we 
had with him—and with various other individuals from time to time, 
and as I have already pointed out, they did not make a report. The 
matter to which I referred a moment ago is covered in the Secretary’s 
public letter of August 23, where he said: 

I shall not ask you to present a report, but I do count on you from time to 
time as your study progresses, to confer fully and frankly with me and with 
other principal officers of the Department so that we may have the bencfit of 
your views in framing recommendations which I shall make to the President. 
and discuss with Members of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


JESSUP’S TRIP TO ASIA, EARLY IN 1950 


Now, Mr. Chairman, Senator McCarthy’s statement, which appears 
in his brochure, that Mr. Lattimore wrote secret advice and instruc- 
tions for me in connection with my trip to Asia in early 1950, is com- 
pletely false. It is apparent that Senator McCarthy has attempted 
to place this misinterpretation on 1 of the 31 memoranda which I 
have described. 

Because of the insinuation which comes up from this charge of 
Senator McCarthy, I feel it is necessary for me again to refer to certain 
personal matters in order to disassociate myself from this charge that 
I was a fellow who was following the Communist Party line. I have 
dealt with that as far as the war situation was concerned, but now 
we are getting into questions of the Far East, and I should like to 
introduce into the record certain papers here which I will describe, 
which indicate that I am not a party-liner in far eastern matters 
in 1939 and 1940, 


LETTER TO DR. SCHUMPETER, DECEMBER 16, 1939 


Now the documents which I have here deal with another embargo 
question. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that at that period there 
was a good deal of discussion as to whether the United States should 
place an embargo on the shipment of raw materials to Japan, par- 
ticularly the question of scrap iron, and I was opposed to the imposi- 
tion of that embargo at that time. You will remember at that time 
there was no recognized state of war in the Far East. And I should 
like to read into the record first, a letter which I wrote to Dr. Elizabeth 
B. Schumpeter, bureau of international research, at Harvard, Decem- 
ber 16, 1939. I said: 


Dear Dr. SCHUMPETER: Thank you very much for letting me read your in- 
teresting article; I agree with a great deal of it. You will be interested to 
know that most of your points were brought out and stressed in the discussions 
at the IPR study meeting at Virginia Beach. 

As an officer of the IPR I have not felt free to enter into public discussion 
about the proposed embargo which I do not favor. It is chiefly because an 
official position in the IPR makes it impossible for me to speak and write freely 
that I am withdrawing from the chairmanship. If you will permit me to say 
so, I think you underestimate the extent to which other officers and members 
of the staff attempt to live up to this standard. I do net deny that they have 
made some mistakes. You have probably seen in the Times that the American 
Council of the IPR has been attacked as a pro-Japanese propaganda agency. 
No organization working in this field can escape mutually inconsistent charges. 
On the whole I think the IPR has been able to keep a fairly even balance. I 
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don’t know of any other comparable organization where the Japanese case gets 
a fairer hearing. 


JESSUP’S LETTER TO DR. TUAN-SHENG CHIEN 


Then, on March 13, 1940, I wrote a reply to a letter I received from 
Dr. Tuan-Sheng Chien. He was a Chinese professor of political 
science at the National Southwestern Associated Universities in Kun- 
ming, China. He had been one of the Chinese delegation—of course 
all Nationalists at that time—at the Virginia Beach conference, and 
he had written me about this question of the Japanese embargo, and 
I wrote him as follows: 


Dear Dr. CHIEN: I have greatly appreciated your letter written en route back 
to China. It was a very great pleasure for Mrs. Jessup and for me to see you 
here and I am only sorry that there were not more occasions on which we could 
meet with you. 

I realize, of course, that my Chinese friends have perhaps been critical of my 
failure to support actively the campaign in this country for an embargo on 
Japan. Iam sure, however, that you understand my reasons. The first reason is 
that, great as is my admiration and sympathy for China, I feel that my first duty 
is to my country, just as your first duty is to yours. I have not been able to 
satisfy myself that it would be wise policy for the United States to take this 
type of action against Japan. I have approved the loans to China and have 
taken occasion to support that policy when opportunity has offered. My second 
reason has been that as an officer of the Institute of Pacific Relations, I have 
felt very strongly under an obligation not to take sides on an issue between 
two of the principal countries represented in the institute. Within the American 
Council, as you know, there is a difference of opinion and we have tried our best 
to maintain our reputation for impartial scholarship. I shall be glad to take 
advantage of every occasion which offers to speak for the cause with which I 
sympathize but I have no doubt that you will recognize the propriety of the 
limitations under which I feel I must act. 


The cause to which I refer in the last sentence is the cause of Free 
China. 
MATERIAL FOR THE RECORD 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit photostats of editions of the New 
Masses, which I am informed is a Communist publication which fre- 
quently is identified with the Communist Party line, and you will find 
in both of these, one of August 29, 1939, and the other of September 
12, 1939, articles in which this Communist publication, the New 
Masses, is following the party line by saying “United States must put 
an embargo on Japan.” 

I introduce that, Mr. Chairman, to indicate that there is another 
situation which disproves the insinuation that I was a party liner. 

Senator SparKMAN. Without objection, they will be included in 
the record at this point. 

(The excerpts referred to appear in the record as follows :) 


[Editorial from New Masses, August 29, 1939] 
JAPAN AND BRITAIN 


The Far Eastern chess match entered its semifinals last week with a proposal 
from Great Britain that negotiations with Tokyo be resumed with the coopera- 
tion of interested third parties. .That means the United States. On the face 
of it, such a suggestion will hardly meet with American favor. The position 
of the United States was made clear over a month ago by the abrogation of the 
1911 trade treaty. If Congress had heeded the desire of the great proportion 
of the American people, America’s attitude would have been even more sharply 
defined by the imposition of an embargo upon all trade with the aggressor. 
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On the other hand, there are circumstances under which Anglo-American co- 
operation would be valuable. Together with France, these are the powers most 
directly affected by Japan’s insolent, persistent aggression against China. The 
crucial question is, On what basis shall America cooperate with Britain? If it 
shall be in defense of the provisions of the Nine Power Treaty and the terri- 
torial integrity of China, very well. But if the British are trying to involve 
the United States in the sort of thing which has characterized British diplo- 
macy since Munich, nothing would be more dangerous. 

This distraction is doubly important in view of the immediate record in Brit- 
ain’s suspended negotiations with Japan. Straightaway, Sir Robert Craigie 
recognized the “new order of things” in the Far East. Last week the British 
agreed to yield the four Chinese prisoners to Japan. Happily, Norman Bent- 
wich, British lawyer, and Sara Margery Fry, a noted social worker, have secured 
permission to file a writ of habeas corpus which will prevent handing the prison- 
ers over for at least a while. 

The Japanese blockade at Tientsin was to be lifted upon the release of the 
prisoners. Naturally, the Japanese would have double-crossed the British had 
not the flood at Tientsin virtually lifted the blockade anyway. More than that, 
the Japanese attacks upon the British continue; Hongkong is now menaced 
and the international concession at Shanghai endangered. What the Japanese 
are after, as New Masses indicated in its issue of August 15, is the 50 million 
ounces of silver now in British care at Tientsin. Of course, they want further 
concessions, if not cooperation, from England in the invasion of China. 

Instead of facing up firmly to Japan, the British Government now projects 
the possibility that the Nine Power Treaty will be entirely disavowed. Over 
the week end, the Foreign Office reiterated its stand that “Britagn does not regard 
treaies as eternal, and is prepared to consider any constructive proprosals the 
Japanese Government may make regarding the modification of existing treaties.” 
It is this “let’s kiss and make up” attitude which constitutes the best reason 
why the United States should go into any Far Eastern conference with a policy 
that flows from its historic position and its national interest. 


[Editorial from New Masses, September 12, 1939] 
No Far EASTERN MUNICH 


The second imperialist war is going on in Europe. But the Far East remains 
one of its fronts. A major corollary of the Soviet-German nonaggression pact 
was the easing of Japanese pressure upon England and the United States, 
which reflects also the strengthened position of China. 

British diplomacy in the Far East during the past decade can only be explained 
in the same terms as the refusal of Tory England to support Ethiopia, Spain, and 
Czechoslovakia despite the crucial positions of these nations in the lifelines of 
the Empire. The British Tories were prepared to assist Japan, as they assisted 
Germany, for the purpose of preparing an attack upon the Soviet Union, thwart- 
ing the victory of the Chinese people, and arriving at terms with Japan at t ie 
expense of the United States. The Soviet nonaggression pact with Germany 
scotched all that. However, just because Soviet action broke the back of 
Japanese pro-axis policy, the Chamberlain government attempts to use this 
circumstance to bring about Far Eastern cooperation with the Japanese. In the 
Washington Merry-Go-Round for September 4, Drew Pearson and Robert Allen 
report that the retiring British ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay, called upon 
the State Department “to explain that his Government, long at sword’s point 
with the Japanese, now was trying frantically to negotiate a deal * * *, 
The British propose to patch things up with the Japanese by recognizing many 
of their claims in China, in return for which they want Japan to mass an army 
against Siberia.” 

The changes in the Japanese Cabinet likewise reenforce the possibility of closer 
Japanese cooperation with Great Britain. Nor would it be mistaking the basic 
Tory policy to emphasize that its unwilling war against German fascism dos 
not preclude a Munich in the Far East. 

Needless to say, China and the Soviet Union would be the direct victims of 
such a policy. But equally as much would the national interests of the United 
States suffer. Like the Soviet Union, the United States is now in a unique 
position to exercise independent pressure against Japan in the east, just as the 
best interests of American and world peace can be served by independent Amer- 
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ican action for a democratic (not a Munich) peace in Europe. America’s basic 
and long-range interest can only be served by the victory of the Chinese people, 
which requires a complete embargo upon Japan, credits and material aid to 


China, and a Far Eastern foreign policy completely independent of Downing 
Street. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Ambassador Jessup. Now, Mr, Chairman, the recent public discus- 
sions of this question of the round table conference and of American 
policy have focused largely on the question of the policy of the United 
States with respect to the recognition of the Chinese Communist 
regime, and therefore I should like to lay before the committee a 
statement in regard to this policy. This is a statement of the policy 
of the United States and the Department of State. I shall first sum- 
marize the main points in connection with this problem and then go 
into some detail on a chronological basis. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. As you are aware, I addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of State on this subject and connected subjects, 
and tomorrow when we talk further I propose to introduce in the 
record my letter to the Secretary of State and his reply, so at that 
time we can djscuss some of the features of that correspondence. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

By way of summary, Mr. Chairman, first, the United States has 
never considered the recognition of Communist China. It has con- 
tinued to recognize the National Government of China. 

2. The United States has consistently asserted its influence against 
the recognition of Communist China by other governments. 

3. The United States has consistently supported the National Gov- 
ernment of China as the representative of China in the United Na- 
tions and has opposed the seating of representatives of Peiping. 

4. The United States has never agreed with any other government 
that the United States would under any given circumstances recognize 
Communist China. 

5. The United States has never expressed its approval or concur- 
rence with the action taken by any other government in recognizing 
Communist China, 

6. The Department of States has never recommended to the Presi- 
dent or to the National Security Council that the United States recog- 
nize Communist China. 

Those are the broad principles, Mr, Chairman, the broad statement, 
of what the policy of the United States, through the State Depart- 
ment, has actually been on this question of recognition. That is dock 
mented by the history which I now would like to lay before the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Suirn of New Jersey. In the first one you say “The United 
States has never considered * * *.” You mean in the sense of 
doing it, but it certainly has considered it, 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, Senator. That word might be 
subject to misinterpretation. It naturally considered the problem. 
What I meant by that was that it has never reached the point at which 
it contemplated that that action might be taken. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I wanted to make that clear. I 
thought your word “considered” might be misconstrued. 
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FACTS RELEVANT TO FORMING UNITED STATES POLICY 


Ambassador Jessup. I thank you, sir. That is a necessary cor- 
rection. 

The actual history, the facts, Senator, which I think are important, 
are as follows: 

The capture of the Nationalist capital of Nanking in April 1949 by 
Chinese Communist forces and indications that they might soon form 
a so-called national government led the Department of State on May 
6, 1949, to instruet the United States Embassies in London, Paris, 
Rome, Br ussels, the Hague, Ottawa, Lisbon, and Canberra, to take up 
the subject with the foreign ministers of those governments, empha- 
sizing (1) the disadvantages of initiating any moves toward recogni- 
tion or giving the impression through statements by their officials that 
any approach by the Chinese Communists seeking recognition would 
be welcomed, and (2) the desirability of concerned western powers 
adopting a common front in this regard. 

The prompt response was in general support of this position. An 
informal agreement was reached that the concerned nations would 
consult among themselves before taking any further action on the 

uestion of recognition. A number of other countries were informed 
rom time to time of this informal agreement. 

On July 1, 1949, the Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, in a letter 
to Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, taking note that the question of recognition of a Com- 
munist regime in China had been raised on the floor of the Senate, 
gave assurances that if and when the question of recognition arises, 
the Foreign Relations Committee would be consulted concerning the 
facts involved and the courses of aetion being considered. This un- 
derstanding has been scrupulously carried out. 

In his press and radio news conferences of August 5 and August 24, 
1949, the Secretary of State publicly reiterated his assurances that 
the Department would engage in the closest consultation with, the 
committees of Congress if this subject should come up for decision. 

In mid-September 1949, the question of recognition was discussed 
at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom and 
France with the Secretary of State. Mr. Acheson outlined the reasons 
why the United States would not recognize the Chinese Communists in 
the existing circumstances. Foreign Minister Bevin pledged caution 
on the part of the United Kingdom, but indicated the British might 
find it necessary to take different action. Foreign Minister Schuman 
indicated premature recognition of the Communists was out of the 
question for France. 

On October 1, 1949, Mao Tse-tung proclaimed the establishment of 
the “People’s Republic of China,” “and the Soviet Union extended 
recognition the next day. Six of its satellites followed. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT CRITERIA CONCERNING RECOGNITION OF 
GOVERNMENTS 


At his press and radio news conference on October 12, 1949, Secre- 
tary Acheson restated the main tests which the United States believ ed 
should be applied to the question on recognition of governments, as 
follows: 
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(1) That it control the country that it claimed to control; 

(2) That it recognize its international obligations; and 

(3) That it rule with the acquiescence of the eople who were ruled. 

On that same day the Department of State in an instruction to 27 
diplomatic and consular establishments abroad and to the United 
States delegation to the United Nations, restated the United States 
Government position of nonrecognition, for use should any foreign 
government first raise the question to any of our representatives or if 
any of them had reason to believe that the foreign government to 
which they were accredited might contemplate independent action to 
recognize without prior consultation. 

On November 1, 1949, the British Government informed this Gov- 
ernment of the views which were influencing it toward early recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist regime and requested consultation 
with this Government on the basis of its appraisal of the situation. 
The British gave their own conclusion that recognition should be 
accorded. 

Senator Brewster. What were the bases on which the Department 
decided against recognition, referring now to the three points you 
made? 

Ambassador Jessup. On the three points? That you got a negative 
on each one, that the Communist Government did not control the 
whole country; it certainly did not recognize its international obli- 
gations; and it did not rule with the acquiescence of the people. 

Senator Brewster. How many of those still prevail? 

Ambassador Jessup, I think they all three prevail. 

Senator Brewster. "You consider the Soviet Government exercises 
an undue influence over the Chinese Government ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Absolutely ; yes, sir. 


LUNCHEON DISCUSSION RELATIVE TO RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup, do you recall that when 
I returned from the Far East sometime in probably the end of Novem- 
ber or early December Ray Fosdick and I went up to Lake Success 
and lunched with you? And you recall probably that you gave me 
this information contained in this British Government memorandum 
to us on this subject. Now, I got the impression at that time, and I 
want you to correct me if I am wrong, that both you and Ray Fosdick 
at that time said that in light of this situation, the British are going 
to recognize and India probably will recognize, and other countries, 
too. The distinct impression I got at that luncheon was that “It looks 
as though we will have to recognize also.” So I was completely dis- 
couraged, and my report to my ‘committee, of which I sent you a copy, 
had taken the other position, namely, that we should not. I felt 
very much depressed after my luncheon with you, because I felt it 
was imminent early in January or February if the British recognized 
them. 

Ambassador Jessup. Senator, I am sorry you were depressed a 
lunching with me or anything you thought I said. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Luncheon with you was a great 
pleasure, but the impression was left with me that we were going to 
recognize Communist China. 
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Ambassador Jessup. All I can say is that there must have been 
something in the conversation which led to a misapprehension there, 
because the actual situation was one which I think would have made 
it utterly impossible for me to have made a statement of that kind. 
As this record shows and will continue to show as I go along, we had 
no thought at all that we would follow the British. As I think you 
know already, we were constantly telling the British that we thought 
they ought not recognize. We were trying to discourage other govern- 
ments from recognizing. We had decided that we should not. recog- 
nize and that position was perfectly clear to me at that time. 

I just cannot conceive, Senator, how under the circumstances I 
could have made any statement to the effect that we were going to 
recognize, because it was so contrary to the fact. I can only conc jude 
that I must have either made some statement which you misunder- 
stood, or there was some general misapprehension as to what I was 
saying. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I recall that you said you could not 
do it now because of the situation—the Angus Ward case and what 
not—but it looked as though we would inevitably follow the British. 
We knew they were going to do it, and that the other countries might 
also. That was so clear to me, and also that we could not be just 
following along; we would have to be part of the show, but not im- 
mediately. You did say we could not do it right away, but my distinct 
feeling was that you felt we would have to recognize Communist 
China. 

I am glad you are correcting it. If you never had it in your mind, 
I take it at face value. 

Ambassador Jzssur. It was not my view, and, as I am intending 
to state a little later in this statement, I did not have that view. As 
I recall it, sir, we did discuss, as I did discuss with other people at other 
times, this same point which is mentioned here by the Secretary in his 
press conference on October 12. In other words, “What is the position 
of the United States on recognition ?” 

Well, the established position was that we did not recognize until a 
country met those three tests. Now, I can imagine that in stating 
what those three tests were 1 may inadvertently. have conveyed the 
impression that if the Chinese met these three tests, then we were 
prepared to recognize, and we thought this was around the corner. 
IT didn’t think it was around the corner, and it isn’t around the corner 
yet, so that the question of our moving to recognition is not one which 
has been up even for decision. The question does not arise. And 
that was true as to the view generally in the Department and as to my 
own view in the participation in this. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. The statement of these three condi- 
tions might have let to it. The implication might have come to me 
that if these conditions were « ‘omplied with, as they might conceivably 
be, then recognition would follow. That might have been it. 


FORTIER’S TESTIMONY BEFORE M’CARRAN COMMITTEE 


Ambassador Jessup. May I just say, Senator, in regard to that, 
that I am aware that General Fortier has testified before the MeCarran 
committee that he recalled meeting me in Tokyo 2 days after the Brit- 
ish recognition, or 2 or 3 days after the British recognition, which had 
been in Janu: ry 1950, and he recalled that in a private talk with me 

89965—51———40 
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in an intermission in a briefing session he had said, “Are we going to 
recognize ¢” or “When are we going to recognize?” and I had replied, 
he understood, that we were going to recognize in 2 or 3 weeks. 

Well now, as the record will further show, as I develop it, right up 
to that time it was so perfectly clear that that was not the fact that 
it is perfeetly clear I could not have made any such statement. It 
would have been a deliberate lie, because I knew it was false. I knew 
that we were not going to follow the British, and I knew we were not 
considering recognition, and 1 cannot coneeive of how I could in Jan- 
uary, after the British recognition, have said we were going to recog- 
nize in 2 or 3 weeks, because I knew it was false. 


STASSEN’S IMPRESSION AFTZR ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE 


Senator Brewster. We have the same statement, apparently, by 
Mr. Stassen, or the same impression from his conversation with you. 
What do you say as to that? 

Ambassador Jessup. That, I gather from the reports I have seen 
of it, Senator, is rather different. As I understand it, the statement 
he makes is that at the time of this round-table conference on Octo- 
ber 8 he was talking with me in an intermission, and so far as I have 
seen his statement, although I haven’t had a chance to study the tran- 
script of it, he got the impression that I thought that Mr. Lattimore’s 
views were more logical, presumably more logic: ‘al, than Mr. Stassen’s 

Now, I am not clear from what I have seen of this report just what 
he is referring to. He has given me the impression from the reports 
I have seen that he thought there was a general program here for far- 
eastern policy. 

Senator Brewsrer. I thought he based it on what he calls the 
Lattimore program, I gather, based on the Lattimore memorandum, 
advocated by a group for a rather radical change in our policy; and 
the dominant thought of the conference seemed to be in favor of that, 
and he was very much concerned about it and approached you. You 
used the language, according to him, that has been widely quoted 
in the press—what was it?—““* * * the weight of thelogic * * *.” 

Ambassador Jessup. I think he said “more logical.” 

Senator Brewster. “The weight of the logic is on the Lattimore 
side.” 

Ambassador Jessup. I have not talked with Mr. Stassen. I am 
not aware whether he was applying that as the context suggested, to 
what he called, I think, a 10-point program which he said Lattimore 
had advanced. 

Personally, I haven’t any recollection. I have checked back on 
this; I haven’t any recollection that there was any such thing as a 
10-point program. We were not conscious of it at the time, or since. 

I should like to point out that, as I have already said, in this meeting 
I conceived my role to be solely that of chairman, and was not express- 
ing my own views. I haven't any idea as to what question Mr, Stassen 
may have put to me. I don’t recall talking with him in the inter- 
mission, but I probably did. We circulated around and chatted to- 
gether. What his question was addressed to, if he addressed the ques- 
tion to me, saying, “What do you think of the 10-point Lattimore 
program?” I am quite sure my question would have been, “What 
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rogram do you mean?” I wasn’t aware that there was any 10-point 

ttimore program, therefore I am quite baffled to know what he is 

talking about when he says I said this program had more logic in it. 
T am just baffled as to what Mr. Stassen may have had in mind there. 


STASSEN’S TESTIMONY BEFORE M’CARRAN COMMITTEE 


Senator Brewster. I have a copy of it here, and I will read it to 
you: 


The CHAIRMAN. Was it Lattimore or Jessup that you expressed your hope 


to that the policy put out by the Lattimore group would not be carried out? 
Mr. STASSEN. To Dr. Jessup. 


The CHAmMAN. I thought it ought to be to Lattimore. 

Mr. STASSEN. No; it was to Dr. Jessup that I said that. I pleaded with him 
not to implement the Lattimore policy. This, you understand, was at the recess 
of the third day, when I saw the way the discussion was going and when I felt 
strongly as to the tragic implications of it for our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. He expressed himself contrary to your views? 

Mr. Strassen. He said he felt the greater logic was on the position advanced 
by the Lattimore group. 

The chairman again said: 

I caught it to be to Lattimore. 

Mr. Stassen said : 

No, it was to Dr. Jessup that I said that. 


I guess that is a repetition of the same thing. Apparently Mr. 
Stassen had a very different idea of the conference. 

Ambassador Jessup. Apparently Mr, Stassen had a very different 
idea of the conference from what I had. As I pointed out, we didn’t 
think this was a debate which was going to end up with a vote which 
was to decide the policy of the United States. We did not think this 
was a question of any particular group’s controlling the discussion or 
leading to any conclusion which bound the Department or which would 
necessarily influence the Department. 

The fact is, as I pointed out here, that on the point which has 
attracted the greatest attention, which is said to have been Mr. Latti- 
more’s position that we should recognize, we did not. We did not 
follow that line. 

THREE IMPRESSIONS 


Senator Brewster. Dr. Jessup, you understand we are sitting in 
some aspects as a jury or judges in committee here. We have now 
three cases here, the first that of Senator Smith, who had this conversa- 
tion in which he gained an impression; the next that of General 
Fortier, who had this conversation which he detailed; the third now 
that of Mr. Stassen. They all, here within a 2- or 3-month period, 
got the same impression, as they thought, from you. Mr. Stassen is 
testifying under oath, and naturally was extremely careful to be just to 
you as well as to everyone concerned. 

Now, when he says that you made that reply to him when, as he 
said, he was pleading with you not to go along with this Lattimore 
advice, and says that you applied, “I feel the greater logic is on the 
Lattimore side,” do you have any recollection of any conversation 
of that character ? 
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NO RECOLLECTION OF CONVERSATION 


Ambassador Jessup. No, Senator. As I just said, I have no recollec- 
tion of such conversation with Mr. Stassen. As I say, it is perfectly 
possible. We circulated around during the intermission and chatted. 
But I still do not, know—and Mr. Stassen has apparently not re- 
called—what question he put to me. In the context there is a sugges- 
tion that he was dealing with what was known as the Lattimore pro- 
gram. I say I am not conscious that there was any such thing, and 
there wasn’t at the time. 

Senator Brewster. No; it was, “I pleaded with him not to imple- 
ment the Lattimore policy.’ 

Ambassador JeEssup. What was the Lattimore policy? Was it the 
10 points? I wasn’t conscious at that time, or until this came out, 
that there was such a Lattimore policy of 10 points, so I could not 
have said it was more logical or less logical. 

Senator Brewster. I had g gathered from the reports, which I think 
are probably accurate, in the | press, that Lattimore proposed a 10-point 
program which was more or less the subject of discussion, all of it 
representing a shift in our approach to China in favor of a movement 
toward Red China and away from the Nationalist Government. I 
think that is generally understood, and I assume that will appear 
clearly in this transcript, that was the Lattimore policy. 

Ambassador Jessup. He is speaking, I think, as I recall, of what 
he calls the Lattimore group, which he thought was dominating the 
proceedings. 

Senator Brewster. He spoke of that. 

Ambassador Jessup. My recollection is that nobody dominated 
the proceedings except, I hope, the chairman, in the sense of trying 
to keep them steered into following the questions with which we were 
concerned. Certainly we had no impression at the time or subse- 
quently that there had been groups, blocs, or anything of that kind 
in the meeting, or that there had been a dominance of the discussion. 
The discussion, I thought, ran rather freely, and everyone had a 
chance to express his views. There may have been more people who 

held a view in favor of recognition than those who expressed views 
against it, but as I say, that did not influence the policy of the State 
Department or my own. 

Senator Brewster. Is there a transeript of that conference in 
existence / 

Ambassador Jessup. As to whether it is complete I cannot say. I 
have not looked at it myself. There is some kind of a report. I be- 
lieve that notes were taken. 


STENOGRAPHIC NOTES AT WAKE ISLAND 


Senator Brewster. Were those as complete as those that were taken 
by your secretary at Wake Island surreptitiously ? 

Ambassador Jessur. No notes were taken surreptitiously at Wake 
Island, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. Was it with the full knowledge of General 
MacArthur? 

Ambassador Jressur. I don’t know whether General MacArthur 
was aware of it or not. He was aware that she was there, because she 
brought out the typed communiqué and he saw her. 
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Senator Brewster. Was the young lady visible from where General 
MacArthur was seated ? 

Ambassador Jessup. He probably did not see her—she was behind 
General MacArthur—or see the other officers at the other end of the 
room; some of whom also were taking notes. 


NOTES OF ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


Senator Brewster. I am intrigued that you speak of “notes” of this 
conference. Isn’t it customary in a conference of that character that 
a transcript would be made? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. Notes were made, stenographic notes; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. So that there is, so far as you know, or at any 
rate there was, a complete transcript taken / 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes; I suppose it was complete. 

Senator Brewster. Do you know whether that is now in existence ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I don’t know the state of it. 

Senator Brewster. Have you had any occasion to look at it since 
the matter came up? 

Ambassador Jxessur. I haven’t had an opportunity. I have not; 
I have been rather too busy on other matters of preparation here to 
read that transcript. 

Senator Brewsrer. Would it not be very valuable to you, as I 
assume it would be accessible to you as Chairman, to refresh your 
recollection by that before testifying here as to the circumstances of 
that conference ¢ ° 

Ambassador Jessup. I think it would be very helpful, sir, if I had 
more time, to go over a lot of things which are of great interest. 

Senator Brewster. Could there be anything of more consequence 
than the rather serious disagreement which apparently exists between 
you and Mr. Stassen as to some of the circumstances / 

Ambassador Jessup. Governor Stassen, as you recall, said that this 
particular thing that he is referring to occur red during the intermis- 
sion. That would not appear in the transcript, so I couldn’t get any 
evidence on that. My associates, of course, have tried to ascertain 
whether the statement appeared in the proceedings, but my own view 
was that since he said it appeared in the intermission it obviously 
could not appear in the transcript, and I haven’t attempted to look 
for it. 

Senator Brewster. You have stressed very greatly that apparently 
your impression of the Lattimore policy, or the Lattimore memo- 
randa, or the Lattimore group, was apparently quite a different im- 
pression from Governor Stassen’s. That is a matter which I should 
think would emerge rather clearly from a transcript of the confer- 
ence, as to whether there was anything to indicate that there were 
groups representing varying point of view, so that they could be 
characterized as he characterized them. 

Ambassador Jessup. You see, Senator, my point of view is so dif- 
ferent. I don’t attribute any particular importance to the views of 
Mr. Lattimore or any other one of the particular participants. I 
would not attribute any thought to the idea that there was a particu- 
lar group. 
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Senator Brewster. I would like to point out that you did attribute 
sufficient importance to Mr. Lattimore so that he was one of the five 
individuals who submitted a memorandum and who was invited to 
attend this conference. That was attributing some importance to him. 

Now, to what extent the Lattimore memorandum formed a basis 
of the discussions, of course, I do not know. Mr. Stassen seems to 
think it was very definite. You apparently take issue. The way to 
determine that is through the transcript of the conference. That is 
why I think the Lattimore matter cannot be dismissed quite as easily 
as you suggest. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes; but it is still true, Senator, as I tried to 
point out, that the approach to this thing from certain other quar- 
ters, perhaps from Mr. Stassen’s—I don’t know; certainly from Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s—is the suggestion that Lattimore was an individual 
who was guiding and instructing and influencing me. That just does 
not happen to be the case. He was one of a group of individuals who 
were invited to attend this conference. Whether his views were ex- 
actly along the line that Mr. Stassen says I have not yet had an 
opportunity to check by a comparison of Mr. Stassen’s recollection 
with the full record. 

As a matter of fact, it is rather immaterial in terms of what hap- 
pened. It is perfectly clear from the record, if I could be permitted 
to finish my statement, that we did not follow what Mr. Stassen calls 
the Lattimore line. And, as Senator Austin remarked this morning, 
a man should be judged by his works, and so a government can be 
judged by what it does, and not by what somebody thinks might have 
influenced them if they had done something which they didn’t do. 


“py THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM” 


Senator Brewster. I noticed Ambassador Austin’s statement this 
morning, and the interpretation of the language I have always heard 
is “By their fruits ye shall know them,” and the fruits of our policies 
in the Orient during the period both before and since you have been 
associated with them have not been particularly satisfactory to the 
American people, I think you recognize. 

Ambassador Jessup. In regard to the quotation, Senator. I think 
you are Biblically more exact. I was quoting Ambassador Austin. I 
think he did have the exact Biblical quotation correct. 

Senator Brewster. I did not feel it proper to correct him, but I 
think we should correct it now. 

Ambassador Jessup. The Senator is very flattering, but I recall 
that in connection with the Indonesian case he pointed out the fruits 
could not be wholly attributed to me or even to the delegation, and I 
don’t accept either credit or blame for everything that has happened 
in the Far East in the last 3 years. I am sure the Senator did not 
mean that. 

Senator Brewster. On Indonesia we do not yet know what the 
fruits are going to be. In China, however, the prospect is considerably 
more dismal, and certainly in Korea it is most unhappy. I think you 
do recognize that you have had a fairly intimate association with 
American policy there in the last 3 years. 

Ambassador Jessup. Two years; since 1949, sir—June 28. The first 
of July, the end of June, 1949, was my first. 
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Senator Brewster. That was when you reported to the United 
Nations? 

Ambassador Jessup. That was my first association in the State 
Department. 

nator Brewster. I was thinking of your association with Ambas- 
sador Austin. 

Ambassador Jessup. Oh, yes. 

Senator Brewster. He testified to your having primary responsi- 
bility for several of these matters, particularly in the Orient, in 
Korea. 

Ambassador Jessur. That, of course, if I may say so, is different 
from the question of the formulation of the Far Eastern policy in 
general. I was dealing with specific cases of Korea, and I had a 
share, as he explained this morning, in working out the program on 
the Korean case, and similarly on Indonesia. 

Senator Brewster. He emphasized how intimate were the discus- 
sions between the United Nations group, the State Department and 
the President, although he said he never heard any suggestion of 
the possible recognition of Red China, which apparently was discussed 
in his conference, at any rate. 

You do not deny that, do you? 

Ambassador Jessup. Oh, no; I have explained, Senator, that we 
asked them to discuss everything. We were trying to get opinions. 

The question of discussion and getting opinions from others is not 
what I call a discussion in terms of intention to form a policy along 
that line. 

POLICY FORMATION OR PANEL DISCUSSION 


Senator Brewster. What astounded me in the testimony this morn- 
ing of Ambassador Austin was that here he is one of certainly the 
key men, I trust, in the formulation of our policy, representing us 
in the United Nations, and had never even heard discussion of this 
matter, whereas it was discussed with 35 advisers of one character or 
another here. 

That to me was surprising, to say the least. 

Is there a rational explanation ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. Frankly, it does not seem to me to be surpris- 
ing at all, sir. 

Here was an effort to bring in some thirty-odd people from out- 
side to discuss all the different problems about Asia so we could get 
their views. Here were a panel of people in the Department who 
were charged with collecting various views. 

Again, I think there is misapprehension as to the importance of 
this discussion. It is very useful to call in these experts. We have 
done it on a great number of subjects and it is very helpful. It 
brings us various ideas and points of view and we are glad to have 
them. Iam not underrating at all the importance of it. 

However, I think it is a great mistake to transfer that into the 
assumption that this is something in terms of a high governmental 
consideration of taking action in a particular direction. 

_ Now, so far as Ambassador Austin is concerned, when any ques- 
tion comes up that involves his activities in the United Nations, and 
there is a question of the formulation of United States policy, as 
he explained this morning, he participates fully in the discussion of 
the formulation of that policy that affects his work. 
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However, certainly Senator Austin could not possibly discharge 
his duties at the United Nations if we should write him and tell him 
in detail or confer with him every time we collected the views of a 
lot of people on this, that, or the other subject. There is a great 
mass of work flowing through the State Department every day, 
a great mass of views being expressed constantly. We have a gr eat 
staff which is constantly analyzing it. 

It is only when you get to the question of actually making a policy 
and a matter which concerns Senator Austin’s work, that Senator 
Austin is brought into the discussion. 

A preliminary discussion of this kind is nothing that would concern 
him. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Sparkman. Go right ahead, sir. 


EVOLUTION OF FAR-EASTERN POLICY 


Ambassador Jessup. I was trying to sketch the developments, Mr. 
Chairman, in the evolution of our policy with regard to the Far 
East, and I think I had gotten down to the point at which the Sec- 
retary had stated the criteria of the normal recognition of this Gov- 
ernment in his press conference of October 12, 1949. And then I 
referred to the instruction which we had sent out and the fact that 
the British Government told us they were inclining toward recog- 
nition. 

Looking toward the forthcoming meeting in Paris, during the sec- 
ond week in November 1949, of the Foreign Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States, the Department of State 
sought to determine the attitudes of other countries with primary 
interests in Asia. In general, almost all of the countries friendly 
to the United States continued to support our view, in theory at least. 
Certain governments, however, had replied to the Chinese Commv- 
nist bid for recognition in a way and in terms which could be inter- 
preted as departing from the agreed policy of holding prior consulta- 
tion and naliale no haste. No government had stated categorically 
that it would not recognize the Communists. On the contrary, the 
general attitude was that recognition would be dependent upon certain 
factors such as protection of trade interests, protection of the borders 
of neighboring states, the regime’s willingness to accept its interna- 
tional obligations, or questions connected with the vague term “tim- 
ing. 

During the meeting of the three Foreign Ministers in Paris on No- 
vember 10, 1949, Mr. Acheson referred to the agreement among the 
Western Powers to consult regarding recognition and to follow a com- 
mon line, and pointed out that the United States position was that 
the Communists must approach a certain standard of international 
behavior before recognition could be considered. 

On November 28, 1949, the British informed us of the results of a 
meeting between the Foreign Minister and the High Commissioners 
of the Commonwealth Governments in London on the subject of recog- 
nition. The difference of views at that meeting among the Common- 
wealth nations were on timing rather than on principle. 

We learned almost immediately that India expected to extend recog- 
nition some time between December 15 and December 25. That Gov- 
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ernment, on November 21, 1949, outlined its view to us in favor of 
recognition. 
BRITISH RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


On December 9, 1949, the Scretary of State communicated orally 
to the British Ambassador this Government’s views regarding the 
British position set forth in its memorandum of November 1. Mr. 
Acheson’s general conclusion was that this was not the time to give 
any consideration to recognition. 

On December 16, 1949, the British Foreign Minister in a personal 
message to the Secretary of State informed him of a Cabinet decision 
in principle to extend recognition, indicating the action would be taken 
in early January and restating the British reasons for the action. 

Mr. Acheson replied to Mr. Bevin in a personal message on Decem- 
ber 23, thanking him for the frank exchange of views and pointing 
out that there was nothing more he could add in the nature of comment 
to the views which had previously been stated by this Government in 
Washington and Paris. He pointed out to Mr. Bevin that we might 
find it desirable at the time of the British announcement to make a 
statement of our own reasons as to why we consider it unwise to recog- 
nize the Communists. Mr. Acheson also expressed regret that the 
British Government had decided to recognize, pointing out that he 
had hoped a common course of action could be followed and reiterating 
the hope that a common course could be followed in all other matters 
of mutual concern in the Far East. 

On December 30, 1949, India announced its recognition. The 
United Kingdom took the same action on January 6, 1950. The Brit- 
ish announcement said they were— 
ready to establish diplomatic relations on the basis of equality, mutual benefit, 


and mutual respect for territory and sovereignty and are prepared to exchange 
diplomatic representatives with the Central Peoples Government. 


The Chinese Communists have never reciprocated this recognition. 


SPECULATIONS PERTAINING TO CHINESE COMMUNISTS NONRECOGNITION 
OF BRITAIN 


Senator Brewster. What is the significance of that? 

Ambassador Jessup. Of which, sir? 

Senator Brewster. What is the significance of the fact that the 
Chinese Government does not respond? What is our diplomatic 
analysis of it? 

Ambassador Jessup. Well, I think, Senator, that the situation there 
may be due to one of two things. It may be the attitude of the 
Chinese Communists playing the line which they clearly have tried to 
play, of discrediting the western powers, what are called the “white 
man’s countries,” by attempting to humiliate them in various ways. 
That, I think, is a very probable explanation. 

The second explanation, which it seems to me also has a certain 
plausibility, is that we have seen the general policy of the Kremlin 
and its satellites has been to cut down on contacts with the west. We 
are familiar with the various restrictions they have been putting 
upon us in various ways. 

Now it is perfectly possible to assume—I have no evidence as to it— 
that one of the things the Kremlin was saying to the people in Peiping 
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is “Well, do not let too many of these embassies in here. We find they 
are rather a nuisance. Just hold them off a little bit and maybe you 
will find it useful later, but keep them off.” 

It seems to me either one of those explanations would be a plausible 
explanation of the attitude of the Chinese Communists in not picking 
up the reeognition. In general, it was a kind of Communist arrogance 
that we see in other ways, as well. 

Senator Brewster. That would be exemplified by their treatment 
of Angus Ward. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. Of course it was not wholly antiwestern. 
Their first responses to the Burmese and Indian moves for recognition 
were rather arrogant and disdainful also, although they did proceed 
to exchange ambassadors, but have not in the case . of Britain. 

Senator BrewsTer. They have in the case of India and Burma, 
have they not ¢ 


EVOLUTION OF PRESENT POSITION 


Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

On January 14, 1950, the Chinese Communists seized United States 
consular property in Peiping, and the United States announced that 
it took a very serious view of this action and accordingly was with- 
drawing all official United States personnel from Communist China. 
The Communists had been advised of this intended action if they 
should carry through their threats to seize the property. 

At his press and radio news conference on January 18, 1950, Mr. 
Acheson stated that the seizure of United States property in Peiping 
had a very immediate effect on the question of recognition and that 
the question of recognition could not come up or be considered. 

With a view to keeping friendly governments informed of the recent 
developments and with a view to pointing up our belief that recogni- 
tion of the Communists or any change in the existing position regard- 
ing diplomatic relations with the Nationalist Government would be 
premature, the Department instructed a number of its missions abroad 
to bring this Government’s position again to the attention of foreign 
governments. 

During the months which followed, the Department received many 
letters from American citizens on the question of recognition. Many 
of these urged that we accord recognition, and many others took the 
opposite view. The following statement, taken from a letter of May 
9, 1950, is typical of what was said by the Department in reply to this 
correspondence : 

Recognition on Chinese terms would net only short-term and illusory advan- 
tages at the expense of our long-term interests. The United States Government 
is therefore unable at the present time to give active consideration to the recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Communist regime. 

Senator Brewster. All through that always ran this timing matter 
which left those who were concerned about it une: usy. 

Frequently, there was some qualification on it “As long as you are 
seizing our property, as long as you are abusing our Council, we can- 
not recognize you.’ 

The implication i is that “If you seize these things, maybe we would.” 

That, I know, added to the very great concern among many Ameri- 
cans, 
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Ambassador Jessur. I touch on that point just a little later, if I may 
reserve that. 


DEGREE OF FUTURE UNCERTAINTY 


Senator SparKMAN. In that connection, May I quote from Mr. 
Stassen’s statement in this conference—and I quote his words: 

If there are indications in China in the future of moving away from Moscow, 
and have the greater recognition of rights of people within North China, that 
would be the moment at which we might decide to recognize and send assistance. 

Is not that the same degree of future uncertainty ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. It is the same point, precisely. 

Senator SparkMAN. In other words, it was not peculiar to any one 
person. We all cared. 

Senator Brewster. I am just as much concerned for Mr. Stassen as 
I am for anybody else. 

Senator Sparkman. By the way, I wonder, just as a point of inter- 
est, that letter you referred to there, May of 1950, was that not the 
date of it? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir, May 9, 1950. 

Senator Sparkman. You did not say to whom that was written. 
Was that addressed to the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce when 
they urged recognition of China? 

Ambassador Jessup. It may have been, Senator. I guess it became 
rather a form letter reply to these numbers of letters that were coming 
in, At least it was a kind of typical response we were making to a 
large number of letters that were coming in, pro and con, and this 
statement was used. 

It may very well have been used in that particular one. 

Senator SparKMAN. Surely there were a good many coming in at 
that time on this subject. : 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir; there were a great many coming in, 
both for recognition and against recognition, and this statement taken 
from the May 9 letter is “typieal of what we were saying in reply 
to such letters. 

Senator Sparkman. If there is no objection, I believe I will put 
in the record at this point the resolution sent by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, urging recognition of China. 

Senator Brewster. That was May 1950. 

Senator SparkMANn. No; it was October 9, 1950. 

(The document referred to appears in the record, as follows:) 


[Press release of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, October 10, 1949] 


SAN FrRaNcisco CHAMBER OF COMMERCE UrGes REALISTIC GOVERNMENT PoLicy 
TOWARD CHINA 


Expressing the conviction that prestige of the United States in the Far East, 
and particularly China, can be maintained only by adoption of a realistic and 
forthright policy in place of watchful waiting and that economic development 
of the entire western portion of this country may well be at stake, the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce this week is urging the United States Depart- 
ment of State to adopt a significant four-point policy of realism toward Chinese 
matters. 

Recommendations of the chamber, drawn up in resolution by the board of 
directors, are as follows: 

1. Continue American private business and trade with the Chinese as far as 
possible and in such a way as not to dangerously enhance that country’s limited 
war potential. 
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2. Give all possible aid to, and encourage continned financial support of, 
American privately endowed enterprises—educational, medical, and missionary. 

3. Keep open our Embassy and consulates in China, staffing them with the 
ablest personnel available, so that we may meet with our best capacities the 
serious problems still ahead. 

4. Accept the fact that we may son have to recognize, in such areas as they 
control, the Communist government as the de facto government, whether we 
like it or not. 

The chamber resolution emphatically urges that the four recommendations be 
considered by the State Department as the basis of United States policy in 
China, and urges that “our Government immediately adopt these principles and 
actively foster them in the future.”’ 

‘There is nothing in these recommendations inconsistent with either the 
Government’s UNRRA and ECA policies in China or wth established outlook 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce,” said Dwight K. Grady, chairman 
of the chamber’s world-trade committee, in explainng the new-policy announce- 
ment. These suggestions are in conformance with the proposals made by Roger 
BE. Lapham, former chief of the ECA mission to China. 

“For a quarter of a century our institution has sponsored a liberal, forceful, 
economic policy for the United States—exemplified, for instance, by its repeated 
support of the reciprocal trade-agreements program to reduce tariffs and remove 
obstacles to trade,” he continued. 

“This established policy is crystallized, in our new recommendations, into a 
strong, clear position now necessary in the face of indecision and crises,” he 
said. “Recognition of the Communist government as the de facto government 
is essential. It is thoroughly realistic and necessary. Nothing could be gained 
by declaring an embargo against the Communists; there is everything to lose. 

“Adoption of the policy suggested should be coordinated with those of other 
countries remaining in China, and by joint action the threat of communistic 
domination may be retarded and eventually frustrated,” Grady stated. 

Explaining one of the basic thoughts behind the policy anouncement, Alvin 
C. Eichholz, manager of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce world-trade 
department, posed a reminder to west-coast business that it has long enjoyed 
a close contact with the Chinese people. 

“Nearly a half-century of social, trade, and financial ties between the Pacific 
coast and China have resulted in an extremely healthy relationship and im- 
measurable advantage both to that country and to ours,” he pointed out. 

“Continued economic growth of the western part of the United States may 
well be dependent upon developments in the Far East and upon our action in the 
immediate future—action which may be the cornerstone of our over-all Far 
East policy,” Bichholz stated. 


RESOLUTION OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OcTOBER 6, 1949 


APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF DrIRecTORS, OcToBER 6, 1949 


To: Board of directors of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

From: World-trade committee. 

Subject: American policy in China. 

Requested action: That the board of directors of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce approve the four recommendations outlined 
below to form the basis of the United States policy in 
China, and that we urge our Government immediately to 
adopt these principles and actively foster them in the 
future. 

1. Continue American private business with the Chinese, as far as it may be 
possible, in such a way as not to enhance to any dangerous degree the very 
limited war potential of the country. 

2. Extend all possible help to American privately endowed enterprises—edu- 
eational, medical, and missionary—efforts being made to promote the continu- 
ance of the private support which these enterprises have received in the past. 

3. Keep open our Embassy and consulates in China, staffing them with the 
ablest personnel procurable in order that we may pit our best capacities against 
the serious problems still to be faced. 

4. The only practical way to keep the door open, as well as to listen and 
observe what goes on behind the bamboo curtain, is to accept the fact that we 
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may soon have to recognize, in such areas as they control, the Communist gov- 
ernment as the de facto government, and be prepared to recognize it whether we 
like it or not. 


STATEMENT 


The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce for a quarter of a century has spon- 
sored a liberal, forceful economic policy for the United States. This position 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has been enunciated in its repeated 
support of the reciprocal trade-agreements program to reduce tarifis and remove 
obstacles to trade, the maintenance of an open-door policy to China, its support 
of our Government's surrender of extraterritorial rights in China, and its 
approval in principle of the objectives of the International Trade Oganization 
to open the channels of trade and make possible the greatest exchange of goods 
and services between nations that can possibly be achieved. 

San Francisco and west-coast businessmen have long enjoyed a close contact 
with the Chinese people, both in their own communities and in China also. Nearly 
a half-century of ties—economic and social—have brought about the realization 
of the greatness of the Chinese Nation and its people. Furthermore, a greater 
appreciation of the community of interest between the United States and China 
is evident on the Pacific slope of the United States as well as a knowledge of the 
problems of the Chinese in the Far East orbit and an appreciation of the 
potentialities of China and its significance to the United States. 

Social, trade, and financial ties between the Pacific coast and China have been 
close, and the economic development of the western part of the United States may 
well be dependent upon developments in the Far East and in China in particular 
where our action in the immediate future will be the cornerstone of our over- 
all Far Bast policy. 

There is nothing inconsistent in the recommendations above with our UNRRA 
and ECA policies in China; in fact, adoption of the recommended policy would 
make possible some realization of the investment we have made in aiding China 
to get on its feet. Furthermore, a strong position on the suggested policy 
would undoubtedly give encouragement to national elements in that country 
to resist the communization of its institutions. 

The situation obtaining in China today proves that a policy of watchful 
waiting or do nothing has proved costly in many ways. Fears of “playing into 
their hands” and overcautiousness by our Government seems to have given en- 
ecouragement to the Communists. Our prestige in the Far Hast can be regained 
only by the adoption of a realistic and forthright policy, the basis of which is 
suggested in these recommendations. 

Certain Western European powers have elected to remain in China and carry 
on as usual through their businessmen, banks, and privately endowed enterprises. 
This we should also do. Nothing would be gained in declaring an embargo 
against the Communists. Adoption of the policy suggested should be coordinated 
with that of the countries remaining there, and by joint action and accomplish- 
ments the threat of communistic domination may be retarded and eventually 
frustrated. 

Recognition of the Communist government as the de facto government is 
thoroughly realistic. Despite recent Communist fulminations, while hostile 
to the United States, are to a considerable extent for internal consumption to 
serve present political expediency. In any case the tenacity, determination, 
and ingenuity of Chinese traders in carrying on import and export trade despite 
difficulties has been amply proven in past years under the Nationalists. ‘Lhey 
will manage to circumvent whatever impediment the Communists may seek to 
create. Reestablishment of trade will be aided greatly by our recognition of 
the Communists as a de facto regime, while withholding such recognition would 
merely deny realities and confront Chinese traders and our own businessmen 
with a further substantial obstacle. 

Our Government at present is doing business with the Soviet Union, satel- 
lite nations and countries where the Communist influence is strong; therefore, 
these recommendations are consistent with current policies of our Government. 

This action must not be construed to mean that we recommend communism. 
After thorough study of the conditions, the suggested action, arrived at reluc- 
tantly, proposes to meet a situation. It is a question not of what we want 
to do but what is best for us under existing conditions. We can only hope that 
other countries will understand. 

Copies of this resolution shall be mace available to all Pacific-coast chambers 
of commerce and trade organizations, national and international organizations, 
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national and international organizations interested in our Far Hast policy. Mem- 
bers of Congress and the heads of interested Government agencies, with the 
request for their support in helping to formulate a realistic policy toward China, 
consistent with the practical American way of doing things. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Dwicnt K. Gravy, 
Chairman, World Trade Committee. 


NONRECOGNITION AND WITHDRAWAL OF RECOGNITION 


Ambassador Jessup. The attack upon the Republic of Korea on 
June 25, 1950, further aggravated the situation and constituted addi- 
tional reasons for our nonrecognition policy since it was readily ap- 
parent that the Chinese Communists were providing material and 
manpower to the North Koreans. 

Under the existing circumstances, it is apparent that recognition of 
the Chinese Communist regime cannot be a subject for consideration 
by this Government. 

Senator Brewster. Would that not be equally obvious as to the ac- 
tion of the Soviet Government of Russia? 

Ambasador Jessup. It was obvious that they were assisting, but the 
recognition question was not up then. 

Senator Brewster. What about nonrecognition of them ¢ 

Senator Sparkman. Withdrawing recognition. 

Ambassador Jessup. Do you mean withdrawal of recognition ¢ 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Ambassador Jessup. We have a great many complaints about the 
Soviet Government and I think that question has come up here be- 
fore. 

I believe Ambassador Austin pointed out this morning, the question 
of breaking off relations which are already established with a Gov- 
ernment is a different question from that of establishing them through 
recognition where they do not exist. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I might ask in that connection, why 
did we not put pressure on the U. N. nations that had recognized 
Russia and had recognized Communist China? I mean ree ognized 
Communist China as soon as Communist China defied the United Na- 
tions in the Korean aggression. 

Ambassador Jessup. We have continued to urge our point of view 
on all these governments, Senator. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Did we ask them to withdraw recog- 
nition ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Whether specific suggestions were made to 
each government in that respect, I do not know, but as you know, 
thr oughout these discussions in the United Nations, our delegation has 
been working along with other delegations there, to try to get them to 
put these various pressures on the Chinese Communist Government, 
and that led, as was mentioned this morning, to the resolution con- 
demning the Chinese for aggression after they had actually disclosed 
their hand and openly participated through their so-called volunteers, 
in the Korean war? 

Senator Brewster. Did not the Atlee Government indicate not long 
ago, Mr. Bevin, that they might not continue to sit indefinitely on the 
doorstep waiting for the door to open there in Red China? Was there 
not some suggestion of that character? 
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QUESTION OF CANADIAN RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Ambassador Jessup. I have a vague recollection of that, Senator, as 
a statement made on behalf of some member of the Government in the ~ 
House of Commons, but I do not remember the exact tenor of it. 

Senator Sparkman. When did Canada withdraw her recognition? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not have that date in mind, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, she did, did she not? Did she not at first 
recognize Red China and then withdraw recognition ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. She, as I recall, never established diplomatic 
relations under that, but Iam not sure. I am not sure whether she sent 
anybody out. 

1 will check that. 

(Additional information was supplied, showing that the Canadian 
Government has never extended official recognition to the Communist 
regime in China.) 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION IN THE U. N. 


Ambassador Jessup. On the question of Chinese representation in 
the United Nations—and this is a subject which was touched on here 
this morning by Ambassador Austin, and I do not think it is necessary 
for me to go through it again, As I think was pointed out this morn- 
ing it was thoroughly dealt with by Secretary Acheson in his testi- 
mony in the so-c: alled MacArthur hearings, and I think it was also 
pointed out this morning that at the time he testified, there were 77 
eases which had come up in the various organs of the United Nations. 
Since then there have been a number more. 

The count I had is only nine additional cases in which it actually 
came toa vote. Lam not sure what Ambassador Austin referred to this 
morning. I think he was referring to possible reiterated demands in 
the same committee that there be a reconsideration of the same ques- 
tion. But as far as my record goes, only actually nine additional cases 
of a vote came about and we won in all nine of the cases. In other 
words, our view prevailed, that the Chinese Nationalists should be 
seated and the Chinese Communists should not be seated. 

Now Mr. Chairman, after this statement which outlines the policy 
which has been followed by the Department of State, and which shows 
that consistently we have taken the position that the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime could not be recognized and that we have pressed this view 
on other governments, I should like to return to my personal connec- 
tion with this matter. 


JESSUP’S PARTICIPATION IN THE FORMULATION OF POLICY 


[ participated in the formulation of this policy of nonrecognition 
of the Chinese Communist regime. I believe it is a sound police y and 
the policy which best serves the interests of the United States. Duri ing 
1949 and 1950 when the question of recognition of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime was being discussed in various quarters, it was true that 
different people had different views just as different governments had 
different views. 

The fact that an individual American disagreed with me and be- 
lieved that we should recognize the Chinese Communists did not seem 
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to me at the time and does not seem to me now proof that he was a Com- 
munist any more than I thought the British Government, much as | 
regretted its action in recognizing the Peiping regime, was a Soviet 
satellite. 

I can recall that in some of the discussions which I had with various 
individuals during that period we discussed the traditional recognition 
policy of the United States. This is the point I was discussing in 
answer to a question of Senator Smith a few moments ago. 

This was one of the subjects in which I had been much interested 
during my academic career as a teacher of international law at Co- 
lumbia University. It is quite possible that in some such conversa- 
tions—although I recall no particular one at the moment—I may 
have described the so-called de facto theory which the United States 
at times had followed. This theory was based on the notion that 
the decision whether or not to recognize a new government should 
be based on the factual circumstance of its exercising governmenta!| 
authority in the country in question and that recognition should not 
be withheld as a means of exerting pressure or as an instrument of 
policy. It is quite possible that after the British Government ex- 
tended recognition I may have said that the British Government was 
proceeding on this factual theory and that its recognition did not 
indicate that it approved the Chinese Communist regime. So far as 
the policy of the United States is concerned, however, it seemed to 


me clear in the first place that the Communist regime did not even 
meet the test of factual control—a point which I made a few moments 
ago to Senator Brewster. Moreover, it failed to meet the other two 
tests which the United States follows in connection with recognition ; 
namely, that the Government recognizes its international obligations 
and that it rules with the acquiescence of the people who are ruled. 


In my mind, therefore, the point was never reached at which even 
under the traditional tests the question of recognition by the United 
States Government ever arose. 

Moreover, it seemed to me clear that, in view of the general attitude 
taken by the Peiping authorities in regard to American nationals 
and American interests and its general international obligations, and 
in view of its subservience to Moscow, the extension of recognition 
could not be considered. 

It may well be that in various conversations in which I took part 
the question was raised regarding the future—what would the United 
States do about recognition if the Chinese Government met our tradi- 
tional tests, that is if it actually had control of all of China, if it 
ruled with the acquiescence of the Chinese people, and if it demon- 
strated that it would carry out all its international obligations, in- 
cluding the abandonment of its typically Communist policy of direct 
and indirect aggression? In answering such a question we must 
remember in the first place that no foreign policy is settled for 
eternity. Foreign policy is designed to serve the interests of the 
United States in the world situation which it faces from time to time. 
If facts and situations change, policies are reexamined to see if they 
still serve our interests. If it should appear that the facts on which 
our nonrecognition of the Peiping regime have changed, the situation 
would be discussed by the Secretary of State with the committees of 
Congress in accordance with his repeated statements. Under the 
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existing circumstances as I have stated, recognition of the Chinese 
Yommunist regime cannot be a subject for consideration by this 
Government. 


RULING WITH THE ACQUIESCENCE OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


Senator Brewster. Before you go to your concluding paragraph, 
you speak here of the thing being accepted by the Chinese people. 
What is your phraseology “If it is ruled with the acquiescence of 
the Chinese people.” 

In the case of Soviet Russia, there was, I think, well established, 
the liquidation of some 4 million kulaks in the course of their estab- 
lishment of the acquiescence of the Russian people. 

In China we read a fairly well-authenticated report that there has 
been wholesale liquidation of all the intelligentsia, running apparently 
into the number of a million or 2 million now. 

Whether that will result in the acquiescence of those who remain, 
for obvious reasons, must certainly be a very challenging problem. 

I quoted this morning from your speech at the United Nations in 
which you said that it would perhaps take .30 years to determine 
whether or not the Chinese people were right in their impression of 
aggression, or whether they were wrong in their refusal to receive 
the Soviet ideology. 

That, I thought, disregarded this question of whether or not the 
domination would be accomplished by the process of elimination. 
Do you recall that quotation ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. The one you made this morning? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir, I do. 

May I say, sir, that in regard to this question of the acquiescence of 
people, that factually it has always been a very difficult matter in 
our history. 

You will remember Jefferson’s phrase on that was that we should 
determine the will of the people substantially declared. 

Now just how you knew whether the will of the people had been 
substantially declared, Mr. Jefferson never quite made clear, and this 
part of the test, which I think is an important part, is something which 

cannot always be ascertained with mathematical accuracy. We can- 
not have a Gallup Poll of China, for instance, even if that produced 
100 percent accuracy. 

Senator Brewster. That is sometimes in error. 

Ambasador Jessup. That is sometimes in error, sir. 

The point is, if you have that as a general guide, vou have that as 
something that enables you to distinguish an ordinary regime of 
the kind which we call democratic, from a regime in which a small 
group in the typical Communist. way succeed in grasping power, have 
control of the army and of the police, and impose their rule on the 
country with no shadow of a possibility of an expression of the will 
of the people. 


CONDITIONS TO PERMIT CHINESE TO MAKE FREE DECISIONS 


Now the quotation that you made from my statement to the United 
Nations this morning, I think I have the appropriate place here 
where it was said— 

89965—51 41 
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It will be for the people of China to make the final judgment as to the 
correctness of their interpretation of the Communist movement in China over 
the last 30 years. Indeed, it will be for the people of China in deciding their 
future institutions and policy to determine whether this or some other in- 
terpretation of their recent and current history shall come true for China. 

Then I went on, Senator, in part, which I think you did not read 
this morning: 

We believe, moreover, that it is the duty of the General Assembly to work 
for the reestablishment of those international conditions which will make it 
possible for the people of China to be able freely to determine these matters 
for themselves, and to determine without outside interference the type of govern- 
ment and the type of economic and social institutions which they desire in 
the future. 

In other words, the argument I was making was, I am sure, an 
argument with which you would agree, Senator, that so far as the 
government of any country is concerned, it ought to be determined 
by the people. 

The situation in China at that time was, the people could not de- 
termine it because the Communists had gotten control. 

What I was saying was, it is up to the General Assembly to make 
what contribution they can to an international situation which would 
in the future make it possible for the Chinese people to express them- 
selves and to determine of their own choice what kind of a govern- 
ment they should have. 

Senator Brewsrer. I think if you will read the quotation I made 
from your remarks further on at the very end, it contains substan- 
tially that statement, referring to the capes and to the Russians, 
and that that was of vital interest to the United Nations. 


My query, however, about this other was that the Chinese people 


were not likely, if the Soviet domination continued, ever to have an 
opportunity to determine for themselves unless they were in some 
way liberated from this foreign yoke. 


INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE TO FREEING CHINA 


Ambassador Jessup. Yes. I think that is what I had in mind in 
stating that we thought it was the duty of the General Assembly to 
work for the reestablishment of those international conditions which 
will make it possible for the people of China to be able freely to 
decide. 

International conditions involve the freeing of China from the 
present control of the Kremlin. 

Senator Brewster. How do you anticipate that may be brought 
about ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I doubt very much, Senator, whether I could 
expound the future in terms of how that liberation is going to take 
place. The fact that I have not a specific program for freeing China 
does not mean that we do not hope that it can be accomplished. 

In the same way, I hope that countries like C \eschodtovalia. Poland, 
and the other countries of Eastern Europe which have been sub- 
jected to the Soviet yoke will also be free. I am not prepared to 
lay on the table now a program by which that will be achieved. 

‘Tf we had such a program, it would seem to me most inadvisable to 
declare it in public. 
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Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You would agree, then, Dr. Jessup, 
that one of the foundation stones of our far-eastern policy should 
be a free and independent China? 

Ambassador Jessur. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We are all agreed on that, and I 
think I heard Senator Brewster on the radio take the same, I feel, 
very enlightened viewpoint on the issue. 

fenater Brewster. I asked Ambassador Austin this morning about 
whether, out of the experiences of the past 5 years, he felt in retro- 
spect we could see perhaps certain errors in our policy. 

Do you care to answer a question of that character? 


HISTORY OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 


Ambassador Jessup. I think, Senator, that in any period of Ameri- 
can history, any responsible official of the State Department in 
looking back over a year or two would find that mistakes have been 
made and that things might have been done better. However, it 
seems to me that is almost inevitable in the history of human affairs. 

I can look back over a great many things that have happened, even 
where they have turned out well, where, with the benefit of hind- 
sight, one could say “If we had done a little differently it might have 
worked out ever better.” 

It is true as you look back over various things that have happened 
in the world, not only in Asia but in Europe, with the benefit of hind- 
sight, it is always true that on a particular judgment one might have 
reached a different conclusion. 

I have no specific example in mind in regard to the Far East. I 
believe that in general, actions which have been taken have been the 
wisest actions which could be taken on the basis of the information 
at the time. 

Senator Sparkman. Dr. Jessup, before you give your last para- 
graph, 1 again want to quote from Governor Stassen, with reference 
to China. I do not call for any comment. I quote him as follows: 

I had a conversation with one of the men most informed about the whole of 
China and of Asia. When I asked him at the end of the war, what would happen 


to China, he said “Governor, if anybody asks you what will happen in China, 
don’t answer him.” 


He says: 


There is a lot to that kind of advice. Nobody can draw a blueprint for the 
future of China. 


Ambassador Jessup. That is very good advice, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, the point which I have in the last paragraph of 
my statement is a point which I have already covered, and I do not 
think I need to repeat that. 

Senator Brewsrer. I think it is quite important that you do, be- 
cause it is somewhat at variance with what you have hitherto stated. 

Senator SpARKMAN. What he means is that he gave that same thing 
awhile ago. 

Senator Brewster. No, he has not. 

Ambassador Jessup. May I read it? 

Senator Sparkman. Proceed. 

Ambassador Jessup. It is as follows: 
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I am aware that a witness before another Senate subcommittee has 
recently testified that shortly after the British recognition I told 
him in private conversation that the United States would recognize 
the Chinese Communists in 2 or 8 weeks. This would obviously have 
been due to a complete misunderstanding on his part since; as I have 
said, I was thoroughly familiar with the development of the State 
Department’s policy which I have described, knew that absolutely no 
consideration was being given to our extending recognition, and 
agreed with that policy. 

Is that inconsistent with what I said, Senator? 


AMBIGUITY OF THE WORD “CONSIDER” 


Senator Brewster. What I find inconsistent there is that you held 
this conversation with this group—we will not call it the Lattimore 
group. Irefer to the conference where you listened to extended argu- 
ment as to whether or not we should change our policy and extend 
recognition. 

That would, it seems to me, say that you were giving consideration 
to it. 

Ambassador Jessvp. I think that is the same semantic point which 
I discussd with Senator Smith, Senator Brewster, in which I pointed 
out—and I returned to it several times in my statement-—that when I 
said “considered,” I meant considered in terms of reaching a decision 
in an affirmative way on this policy. 

Obviously, we thought about it. We do not make our decisions 
without thinking about them, and in that sense there is consideration. 

The implication which I thought the word carried in this sense was 
that it had never entered our minds that we were going to move ahead 
and recognize the Chinese Communist Government. 

Senator Brewster. Then you wasted an awful lot of valuable time 
in having all these men talk with you. You asked the question 
“Should we recognize Communist China?” You said vou asked the 
question. Now why did you ask such a question, if under no set of 
conceivable circumstances would you do it. I mean I cannot recon- 
cile a statement that absolutely no consideration was being given to 
our extending recognition. 

You and all the rest of these $50-a-day experts were wasting a lot 
of the Government’s money then. 

Ambassador Jessup. In the first place, Senator, I think again our 
trouble is with the word “consider.” 

Obviously, we were considering all of these questions having to do 
with Asia. 

Senator Brewster. Including the possible recognition of China. 

Ambassador Jessup. Considering it, Senator, as I was about to say, 
in terms of examining the question. All of these issues were exam- 
ined. We never considered it in the sense of our minds moving in 
favor of the conclusion that we would recognize, but we did consider 
in the sense of examining. 

It was in the course of that examination of that and many other 
questions that we sought the views of all of these other people. 

Senator Brewster. In fact, I think you would have been delinquent 
if you had not given consideration to it. 

Ambassador Jessup. Certainly. 
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Senator Brewster. When the British brought it up, you certainly 
had to give consideration to the British view, so it seemed to me your 
language was somewhat too sweeping. 

Ambassador Jessup. The use of language is sometimes difficult, but 
I think “consider” here is used somewhat in the w ay in which some- 
body says, “Will you run three times around the capitol with me?/” 
And I w ould say “I would not consider it.” 

Now I think the point is we get into the difference between the 
examination of the subject and the question of whether your mind 
has moved to the point in which you are going to take, and adopt. 

Senator Sparkman. Is that not what you meant, that even though 
the subject has been thought about, has been talked about and has 
been written about—— 

Senator Brewster. And has been considered. 

Senator SparkMAN. There was no intention on the part of the State 
Department to extending recognition. 

Ambassador Jessup. Thank you Senator. I think that clarifies it. 

I do think that my use of language here is ill chosen. 

Senator Sparkman. No; I do not, because I think the word “con- 
sider” has both connotations and I think we all recognize it and we all 
use it in that sense. 

It does create, I can see, a certain amount of ambiguity. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I think the witness has made very 
clear what he meant by it. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. I believe we all understand. 


PROCEDURE 


Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Before we adjourn, and I see that it 
is 8 o’clock, IT want to express my appreciation of the patience of the 
witness and his willingness to answer all these questions and get this 
whole thing clarified. 

I want to thank him for what he has done for us. 

Senator SparKMAN. We all do appreciate the manner in which you 
have talked. You have spoken very frankly about these matters. 

If Governor Stassen does accept the invitation to come, we will meet 
at 10. Otherwise, we will meet at 10:30 

Dr. Jessup, I assume from some things that have been said here, that 
we probably do want you to come back for further questioning. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I have a few more questions I 

wanted to ask. 

Ambassador Jessup. I just would like to say I appreciate very much 
the courtesy and fairness of the committee in allowing me to state my 
views very fully. 

I have appreciated the opportunity to discuss them more fully and 
answer questions, and I am quite prepared to come back as much as 
the committee desires for any further questions. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 8 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Friday, October 5, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1951 


Untrep Srates Senate, 
ComMITTEE ON ForeiGN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NoMINATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., in 
room 312, Senate Office Building, Senator John J. Sparkman, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Present, Senators Sparkman (chairman), Gillette, and Smith of 
New Jersey. 
Senator SparkMAN. Let the committee come to order, please. Dr. 
Jessup, do you have anything to add, or would you prefer that we 
proceed with questions ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP C. JESSUP, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE— 
Resumed 


Ambassador Jessur. Mr. Chairman, if I may I should merely like 


to introduce for the record two papers about which I was asked yester- 
day, and which I did not have at hand at the moment. 


COMPLETING THE RECORD 


In the first place, there was already in the record in Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s material, on page 21 of his brochure, a communication signed 
by me as chairman of the American Council of the IPR to the trustees 
under date of June 28, 1940. That refers to a report by Field, and I 
understood the committee would like to have that report by Mr. Field. 
I have that report here, sir. For convenience, I attach my covering 
report to the trustees. That part is already in the record, but perhaps 
they can be assembled in the record so that they would be readily avail- 
able to the committee. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Did you, in transmitting that to the 
trustees, approve or disapprove or comment on the report from Mr. 
Field? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. This one, if I may recall, sir, had to 
do with what I called the first stage in the Field resignation, the reor- 
ganization of the American Council, and I touch on that question of 
reorganization in my report. 

Mr. Field’s report, as you see, has to do with that reorganization 
plan of the American Council. It does not involve that subsequent 
step concerning the American Peace Mobilization. 
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Senator SparkMAN. Without objection, that will be inserted in the 
record at the proper place. 

(The documents referred to appear in a previous part of the record.) 

Ambassador Jessur. Another matter, Mr. Chairman, that I was 
asked about in connection with the statement made on page 31 of my 
statement, in regard to the preparation of a statement concerning 
Field’s final resignation in connection with the American Peace Mobili- 
zation, and my statement was that Field had proposed a rough draft 
which I revised, and I was asked if I could produce the or iginal draft 
by Mr. Field. I have now found that in my files and I would like to 
put that in the record. 

Senator Sparkman. Without objection, that will be put in. 

(The document referred to appears in a previous part of the record.) 

Ambassador Jessup. Then I think, Mr. Chairman, Senator Gillette 
asked a question about the report of September 8, 1940, but I think 
it was made clear that that report of the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee is contained in Senator McCarthy’s materials on page 24. 

I think, therefore, sir, now the documents in question have all been 
put into the record and made available to the committee. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Smith, when we quit last night at 
about 8:30, you said you had some questions to ask. 

Senator Sarria of New Jersey. I am glad, Mr. Chairman that you 
have advised our interested audience here that we did keep up until 
8: 30 last night to get a complete record. 

Senator SPARKMAN., Not many of them stayed. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. A few of the faithful stayed but 
I do not blame those who did not stay, because it was a very grueling 
day, especially for the witness. I sincerely hope the witness is feel- 
ing better this morning and not too much fatigued by our questions. 

Ambassador Jessup. Quite all right, think you. 





REASONS JESSUP APPOINTED DELEGATES 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup, there is one question 
I asked you yesterday that I do not think we got cleared up, and I 
think it is very important, I went through this McCarran hearing 
again, and I find that apparently sometime in 1942, when the Mont 
Tremblant conference was being contemplated, Mr. Carter asked for 
your suggestions for delegates. In a letter which appears in this 
record here, you sent a list of delegates that you suggested to Mr. 
Carter, or to Mr. Raymond Dennett, and that included these names 
that have been very much in the public press. I think it would be 
very important for this record for you to explain why you recom- 
mended these persons as delegates to a conference which apparently 
was called to consider our questions of foreign policy. I have been 
asked those questions, and I want for your own protection to give 
you the opportunity to explain your relationship with these men. 
TI won’t take the whole list, but I will read these names: 

Lauchlin Currie, John Carter Vincent. Harry White, Owen Latti- 
more, Frederick V. Field, and Alger Hiss. You said with regard 
to Alger Hiss, of course, that that was long before the Hiss accusa- 
tions. I have been asked by people to ask you to explain your con- 
nection with these people, and why you felt they would be proper 
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delegates to a conference discussing American foreign policy under 
the auspices of the IPR. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, Senator. I still feel that there is some 
confusion about dates, and the conference which is in question here. 
As I identify the letter to which you refer, it is a letter of August 
1,1944. Does your copy, sir, begin, “Dear Ray: In regard to the dele- 
gates at the c onference, 1 amnot sure * * *”% 

Senator Smirxn of New Jersey. Yes; that is correct. 

Ambassador Jessur. I have a photostat of the original of that, sir, 
and that is dated August 1, 1944. That was in preparation for the 
Hot Springs conference. We had a little discussion about who was 
on the delegation. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. It does not make much difference 
whether this is the Mont Tremblant conference, or the other. 

Ambassador Jessup. I wanted to make that clear. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I am sorry that these letters incor- 
porated in the McCarran hearings are not dated, because it left us 
in a little state of confusion as to what they do refer to. This list was 
referred to as having to do with the Mont Tremblant conference, and 
now you point out that the list, which is identical, and the language 
the same—two lists, and they are in the same language—that one was 
given as the Mont Tremblant conference, and the “other is in this letter 
to Dennett, which is undated. The inference was that this was a letter 
written by you to Dennett with regard to the Mont Tremblant con- 
ference. Now you say it was the Hot Springs conference. 

Ambassador Jessur. There is no difference in the point. It is 
merely a question of the accuracy of the record, because I later intro- 
duced the actual delegates who attended, and I think the lack of 
correspondence 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am not so much concerned with 
who attended as the reasons why you recommended these people. 
That is why I. want to give you the opportunity to straighten that 
out. That is what I have been asked about. 


PERMITTING ATTENDANCE BY GOVERNMENT PEOPLE 


Ambassador Jessup. May I first point out one fact, and that is that 
from the time of its origin up until the time of the World War the 
IPR had a standard rule that no one who was actually in a Govern- 
ment position could attend one of these international conferences. 
The point was that the institute felt that these conferences should be 
discussions of individuals and not persons speaking for Government 
out of official responsibility. 

In 1942, which was the time of the Mont Tremblant conference, 
it was found that almost everybody was in government service in all 
of these different countries, and that we could not get a satisfactory 
conference unless we broke our rule and let government people come 
in. That precedent was established and was followed in regard to the 
Hot Spring conference of 1945, which was in preparation in 1944 
and to which this letter in question relates. 

The program or procedure, as I said yesterday, of selecting dele- 
gations to a conference was a standard one in which we tried to get 
a broad representation of the United States and also representing 
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various points of interest. We took businessmen, bankers, journalists, 
professors, and at this time government officials, and so forth. 

If I may touch on the particular individuals that you have men- 
tioned, sir, I think the first was Lauchlin Currie? 


LAUCHLIN CURRIE 


Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Yes. 

Ambassador Jessup. Lauchlin Currie at that time, was, I believe, 
an assistant to the President. He had been at the Mont Tremblant 
conference. My recollection is that I had no personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Currie prior to 1942, when he attended this conference. He 
was known to me merely as an assistant to the President of the United 
States who was concerned in far-eastern affairs. It would never 
have occurred to me to assume that an assistant to the President of the 
United States was an unfit person to come on an American delegation 
to an international conference. His name was included in the dele- 
gation for Hot Springs in 1945. 


INITIATING LIST OF DELEGATES 


I would also like to point out before continuing that I did not 
initiate this list. There had been long periods of discussion and con- 
ference with Mr. Dennett, who was the secretary in charge of this 
business, and he had submitted to me long lists. All of the names 
I mentioned here are on the list submitted to me, and my checking 
them off here was my attempt to find a distribution representative 
of the United States Government. 

Now, I think you did not mention Dean Acheson, sir, in your list ? 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. He is on the list, too. 

Ambassador Jessup. But you do not question the fact that it was 
appropriate for an individual in my position to mention him ¢ 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I have not tried to include them all. 


JOHN CARTER VINCENT 


Ambassador Jessup. The next was Vincent, Senator ? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. John Carter Vincent. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. John Carter Vincent as I recall, was 
then the head of the Far Eastern Section or Office, whatever it was 
called then, on Far Eastern Affairs in the State Department. Again, 
sir, I suggest that the natural thing for a person in my position, trying 
to get a representative American delegation including representatives 
of the American Government, was to select the person in charge of 
Far Eastern Affairs in the Department of State. I had no reason 
then, I have no reason now, to see any impropriety in my mentioning 
the name of John Carter Vincent, a very distinguished diplomat 
in the service of the United States in charge of Far Eastern Affairs 
in the State Department as a natural selection for this conference 
delegation. 

HARRY WHITE 


Mr. Harry White was at that time in the Treasury Department. 
My contact with him had arisen through the Bretton Woods Con- 
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ference. Mr. Harry White had been, one might say, the engineer of 
the Bretton Woods Conference. He had been the one who had been 
working up the plans for the International Bank, and he was the 
steering figure at that conference, which was largely organized by 
the Treasury Department rather than by the State Department, and 
I was asked to go on the staff of the conference, not in any technical 
capacity, since I know nothing about funds and banks, having very 
little funds in banks, but I was asked to come in in a technical capacity 
as Assistant Secretary General managing the conference. In that 
connection I had to see and did see a great deal of Mr. White. That 
was the extent of my contact with him. Mr. White, however, was a 
prominent aclviser in the Treasury eeeatnaenie We were seeking to 
get a representation from as many different parts of the Government 
as possible, from departments which might be interested in the affairs 
brought up at the conference. Mr. White was suggested as the person 
from the Treasury. I knew him as a high adviser in the Treasury 
who had been a leading figure at the Bretton Woods Conference, and 
it seemed to me that as a representative of the Treasury he was a 
natural person to select. 
May I ask the next one you mentioned, Senator ? 


OWEN LATTIMORE 


Senator Ssuru of New Jersey. The next is Mr. Lattimore—Owen 
Lattimore. 

Ambassador Jessup. Mr. Owen T. Lattimore, of course, had been 
associated with the Institute of Pacific Relations for a long time. He 


had been editor of the magazine Pacific Affairs. 

He was known throughout the academic world as probably the 
greatest authority on Mongolia and also on Manchuria. He was a 
natural selection among the academic people as a person who was 
expert on that area. 

He was also a person who had been active and was still active in the 
institute and had been a member of the delegation because of his insti- 
tute connections and his individual expertness, both at the Mont 
Tremblant Conference in 1942, and at the first conference which I ever 
attended, which was Banff in 1933 when Newton D. Baker was the 
chairman. He had a continuing activity in the council; he had a 
recognized expertness in far eastern affairs, and there was no reason, 
to my knowledge, why he should not continue to serve on a delegation 
of the IPR to this particular conference. ; 

May I ask the next one you mention, sir? 


ALGER HISS 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. The next was Frederick Field. I 
think you covered him yesterday. We will just note in the record that 
you covered him in your testimony yesterday. The last, of course, is 
Alger Hiss. 

Ambassador Jessup. Alger Hiss; yes, sir. 

I believe at that particular time Hiss was then in charge of the 
postwar organizational planning, what led into the United Nations 
work, in the State Department, the work which led up to Dumbarton 
Oaks and finally to the San Francisco Conference. 
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One of the things which was in contemplation for discussion at the 
conference was postwar organization, namely what has become the 
United Nations. Again it was the natural thing to select from the 
State Department the man who was in charge of that type of work 
in order that that would be represented. 

I will remind you, sir, that in 1944 no suggestion had ever’ been 
made criticizing Mr. Hiss in terms of the events which transpired 
later, and he was selected on the basis of the fact that he was the 
State Department representative concerned with this area of subject 
matter which was to be under consideration at the conference. 


METHOD OF SELECTING DELEGATES 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Did you at that time, when you 
recommended these people, have knowledge of the points of view of 
these people on these far eastern problems, or did you just select 
them as students in these areas, with regard to a difference of view at 
the conference? I am trying to explain what to me would be a rea- 
sonable explanation of asking these people, in spite of what turned 
out later with regard to their views. 

Ambassador Jessup. Exactly. We wanted a difference of view. 

In regard to these officials, as I have said, they were selected be- 
cause they represented various branches or departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and brought that point of view in. The question of the 
selection there, if I may touch on that again for a moment was partly 
influenced by the character of the delegations which were being sent 
by the other countries. You will remember that this was an inter- 
national conference, and the British were sending a strong delegation; 
the other councils, were sending good delegations with leading people, 
and we were anxious to get leading people from our Government as 
indicated by their official positions. 

In regard to the nonofficial people they were selected on the basis 
of their general prominence as scholars, students, or experts on far 
eastern affairs. 

PURPOSE OF CONFERENCE 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Generally speaking, and we do not 
need too much detail on it, what ground was this conference supposed 
to cover? Were you developing far eastern policy at that time? 

Ambassador Jesscr. I would like to point this out, Senator, that 
the IPR was precluded by its rules and by its practice from taking 
positions. We never passed resolutions saying, “This is what the 
position should be.” It was a discussion organization, and we used 
to issue, after the conferences, a general summary of views expressed, 
not in terms of individual views expressed, but a general summary 
of ideas, saying, “These were the views,” and explaining how the dis- 
cussion went. We did not ever reach conclusions on questions of 
policy. It was, in general, an exchange of views. 


REPORT OF HOT SPRINGS CONFERENCE, 1945 


The agenda of all of these conferences was very broad. We used 
to generally have an agenda which would involve some break-up into 
committees during the conference—economic affairs, political affairs, 
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social affairs, international organization affairs, and so on. I do not 
think I have the agenda of this conference; I have here the report of 
this Hot Springs Conference of 1945, called Security in the Pacific: 
A Preliminary Report of the Ninth Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. ; 

Without delaying the committee to look for the agenda, I can give 
you the chapter headings which would perhaps indicate the scope of 
the conference: 

1. “Significant developments in 1944.” That reflects opening state- 
nents by representatives of the different delegations, 

2. “The future of Japan.” That was a round-table discussion. 
There was a separate round table on the future of Japan. 

3. “Economic recovery and progress in Pacific countries.” That 
was a separate round table. 

4. “Cultural and race relations,” a separate round table. 

5. “The future of dependent areas,” another round table. 

6. “Collective security,” which was this field of international or- 
ganization which has become the United Nations. 

I think, as I review that, that that represents the six round tables, 
one on Japan, one on economic questions, one on cultural questions, one 
on the future of dependent areas, colonies, and so on, and one on 
collective security, so you can see the broad scope of the general discus- 
sion which took place at the meeting. 


A CHANGE IN UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY TOWARD THE FAR EAST 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. What I am getting at with that 
question is, frankly, Dr. Jessup, the moment of time, if I can locate 
it, in our foreign policy when our foreign policy toward the Far East 
changed. I will develop that a little more fully in a minute. 

There was a moment of time when our support of the Nationalist 
Government and Chiang Kai-shek eased off and we moved into the 
attitude that perhaps after all the Chinese Communist movement 
was an agrarian movement and was more along the line we should 
support than the other was. 


DID THE IPR HAVE INFLUENCE IN POLICY FORMATION 


What I am getting at is, did the IPR have any influence on that 
thinking of our Government? That has been the charge made, 
namely that there was a moment of time when they became not pure 
researchers in objective, but they became a propaganda organization 
to change our policy in China. 

Ambassador Jessup. I am very glad you asked that question, Sen- 
ator, because I think the impression created by the statements on that 
point is completely erroneous. 

As I say, the IPR as an international organization. or in its national 
council, did not take positions. There was never a time in the history 
of the IPR or of the American Council of the Pacifie Council in which 
we said, “Now, here is a point of view. We must try to promote this 
point of view.” 

We were delinitely precluded by our rules from doing that and I 
believe that those rules were steadily followed and that we avoided 
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anything of the kind, of taking a position and trying to forward 
that position. 

The only sense in which one could say that the IPR had an in- 
fluence on foreign policy is this: That the IPR, the International 
IPR, was an organization which did arrange these meetings from 
time to time, international meetings, in which leading figures from 
all of these 10 countries got together and discussed in common these 
problems. 

Now, in 1942 and 1945 we did have officials of the United States 
Government participating. They were able to sit down with leading 
Chinese. Hu Shih came to some of these. I do not know whether 
he was at this one or not. Madame Pandit came to Hot Springs. 
Representatives of the Netherlands, Great Britain, France, Canada, 
and so on, came. They were all there. And these people from the 
State Department had an opportunity to sit in these round tables 
and to have the advantage of this discussion, whatever that advantage 
was. 

Now, in that sense, you can say that the IPR had an influence, in that 
it arranged a forum of discussion with the participation of leading 
figures from many different countries interested in the Pacific, and 
that people from the State Department attended and were able to 
participate in the discussions and to appreciate the points of view 
expressed. 

Aside from that, it is completely misleading and false to suggest 
that the IPR influenced policy in the State Department. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I leave that there with that ex- 
planation, because there are some other matters I want to explore 
with you along this line. 


Let me say this, Dr. Jessup, I have known you too long to have any 
question about your loyalty or about your integrity and all those 
things. 

Ambassador Jessup. Thank you, sir. 


NOT A QUESTION OF BEING A COMMUNIST 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Those things are perfectly clear to 
me. Istated on the floor of the Senate what I thought of you and you 
were kind enough to acklowledge it and I just repeat the same thing. 
I am not concerned with the question of whether you were a Commu- 
nist or not, because I know very well you are not. I know that the 
suggestion you are is just beyond my comprehension. But there were 
matters of policy where I think you and I may have disagreed, and 
I want to see if we can’t get at those. I can best illustrate what I 
mean by reading a question that I put into the MacArthur hearings, 
on pages 463 and 464. This is a quotation of it, where I endeavored 
to clarify what I thought was the conflict of views in the State Depart- 
ment, about our Far Eastern policy. It was about the time that 
Secretary Marshall went out there, prior to his being Secretary Mar- 
shall, on his first mission. I made this statement and I want to read 
it to you and see wherein, if anywhere, you disagree with it. 

By the way, you edited the white paper, as I ufderstood, that 
come out in the summer of 1949 on the subject to China ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT FROM THE MAC ARTHUR HEARING 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. So that the statements in that were 
edited by you, and any conclusions drawn in there were along the line 
of your own thinking. 

I said to General Marshall, asking him to clarify this misunder- 
standing in my own mind, the following: 


I read the white paper through from cover to cover— 


that last is a little exaggeration. I practically completed it all. I was 
laid up at the time with my phlebitis difficulties, and I had time to 
read it. 


I read the white paper through from cover to cover, and I came to the con- 
clusion that there were two schools of thought on this matter: The Lattimore- 
Vincent school followed by a number of our younger men like John Davis Serv- 
ice, and others in the State Department (I don’t think Stilwell was so much, al- 
though he was opposed to Chiank Kai-shek), which was opposed to our giving fur- 
ther aid to Chiang Kai-shek, and on the other hand the Wedemeyer school. I 
was convinced from having seen General Wedemeyer personally that he was 
in favor of the Chiang Kai-shek support and thought it was a wise policy. 

Then I talked to Mr. Jessup about it. Mr. Jessup was appointed head of a 
special committee. Mr. Jessup obviously was in the Lattimore-Vincent group 
favoring later recognition, bringing the Commies in and stopping the war by that 
route, 

Then these things happened which gave me a great deal of concern. Quite 
suddenly General Wedemeyer was removed from the Pentagon in Washington 
and sent out to California in command of the Sixth Army, which looked like a 
promotion, but really took him away from any further consideration of these 
policies, 

His report was not published and yet his report, as I read it, as subsequently 
published and the white paper, indicates his support of the Chiang Kai-shek 
position and his feeling we should continue to support Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Nationalists as one of our allies against this Communist menace. 

Then another thing happened which gave me concern, and that was this: 
Admiral Badger, who had been in charge of our Seventh Fleet and who in that 
capacity had responsibility for the mainland of China, as distinguished from 
General MacArthur, who had charge of our island defenses, was removed. 


Admiral Badger came back to Washington and he met with our 
Foreign Relations Committee. We talked with him, and I talked with 
him privately, and I found that he was very much distressed over the 
trend. ‘ That was brought out very clearly in our MacArthur hearings. 
While others did not agree, many did. 

That is why, as a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, I asked permis- 
sion of the Senate to go to the Far East; and I went to the Far East because of 
this concern, 

REPORT OF VISIT TO THE FAR EAST 


As I said yesterday, you will recall, I suggested to you any Ray Fos- 
dick and Everett Case that we all go, in light of the special mission 
you have to determine this policy. I thought it was so vitally 
unportant, 

I came back with the feeling that we were in a very critical situation, 
and I made a report to that effect to my committee, which I need not 
go into now. 


I came back with the feeling that we were in a very critical situation, and I made 
a report to that effect which I need not go into now. I came to the feeling that 
there was a very distinct issue between what you might call the MacArthur- 
Wedemeyer group, who felt we had made a serious mistake in our attitude toward 
the Nationalists, and the other side, headed by the State Department (Dean 
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Acheson and others) who wanted to build up the group sympathetic with recog- 
nizing the Commies. In fact, I was told shortly after I got back that we had given 
the green light to Great Britain to recognize the Chinese Communists though 
when I got back, the first thing I did was to urge on Secretary Acheson not to do 
that under any circumstances. 

I was convinced that the movemment in China was a conquest by Russia by a 
subversive method, and that recognition of the Chinese Communists would simply 
mean We were conceding that China could go behind the iron curtain. 


Now, before I ask you to comment specifically on that, I want to 
develop it just a little bit further by introducing here, Mr. Chair- 
man, into the record, a letter which I wrote to Secretary Acheson 
September 18, last, and a reply from Secretary Acheson to me on Sep- 
tember 26, last, in order to get the two views before the committee. 

Senator SparKMAN. Let those letters be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


LETTER OF SENATOR H,. ALEXANDER SMITH TO SECRETARY OF STATE, 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1951 


UNITED Statres SENATE, 
September 18, 1951. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: A matter of grave concern to many people since 
the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty is the attitude of the United States and 
the United Nations toward China. There is a strong feeling that pressures will 
be brought on the United States by members of the United Nations, and es- 
pecially by Great Britain, to recognize the Communist Peiping government, and 
to bring Communist China into the United Nations. This issue will probably not 
be precipitated unless and until there may be a possible cease-fire armistice in 
Korea. There is apprehension that cease-fire terms may be developed along the 
line of the proposals of last winter—the admission of Communist China to the 
U. N. and the turning over of Formosa to Communist China. I am aware that 
we have taken the position that we will not permit Communist China to “shoot 
its way” into the U. N., but it would be relatively easy to develop a formula to 
overcome this difliculty. 

We, of the Foreign Relations Committee, are facing two immediate responsi- 
bilities: (1) the appointment of United States delegates to the next Assembly 
of the U. N., and (2) the ratification of the Japanese Peace Treaty and the 
accompanying security pacts. 

Frankly, I have no assurances as to the position of the United States in case 
of a cease-fire armistice. I need important information in order properly to dis- 
charge my present responsibilities. 

As you may recall, when I returned from my trip to the Far East in 1949, I 
wrote a letter to you (on the eve of your departure to Paris) expressing my) 
strong conviction on both the recognition of Communist China by the United 
States and the status of Formosa. While I do not find any reply to my letter 
in my files, I do recall that I was informed by Mr. Jessup that we would probably 
recognize Communist China promptly if the British and India did. I enclose copy 
of my letter to you dated November 5, 1948. 

Then came the Angus Ward case and the seizure of our consulate in Peiping, 
which, of course, foreclosed any immediate recognition by us. The Korean out- 
break the following June further complicated matters. 

We need full information whether there was any understanding with our 
allies on this matter. And I am referring especially to Great Britain. On my 
visit there a year ago, and again this year, from general conversations, I got 
the distinet impression that Britain took the position that she would not have 
recognized Communist China early in 1950, if we had not given reasonable assur- 
ances that we would follow and if there had not been an understanding to the 
same effect with the commonwealth nations. 

I have been advised that early in November 1949 Great Britain submitted a 
remornndum to us on the subject and requested our reply within 2 weeks. Also 
the British Government said that they awaited replies from the commonwealth 
nations, and referred to a conference at Singapore. 
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Will you please furnish me with— 
(1) The results of the Singapore conference of 1949. 

(2) A copy of the British memorandum of early November 1949, advising the 
United States of the British attitude toward recognition of Communist China. 

(3) A copy of the reply that the State Department, or you, as Secretary of 
State, made to the British Government, or to Mr. Bevin, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, as to the attitude of the United States with regard to the recognition of 
Communist China. 

I feel that this information is vitally important if we are to meet our respon 
sibilities in considering the confirmation of the United States delegates to the 
United Nations, and the ratification of the Japanese Treaty. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


LETTER OF SECRETARY OF STATE, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951 


Sm 






DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 26, 1951. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator Smith: Since my return from Ottawa I have given earnest 
thought to your letter of September 18, regarding certain aspects of our past 
and present policy respecting China. 

The United States has consistently opposed and continues to oppose (1) 
recognition of the Chinese Communist regime, (2) seating representatives of that 
regime in the United Nations and other international bodies, and (3) turning 
Formosa over to Communist China. These policies have had and continue to 
have the full concurrence and support of all branches of the Government. 

The United States is firmly opposed to any linkage between an armistice in 
Korea and the questions of Formosa and Chinese representation in the United 
Nations. We are well aware of the potential difficulties which such a linkage 
might cause and have given a great deal of thought to ways in which we might 
cope with such a possibility. I believe that there is general agreement at 
present among the other principal nations actively supporting the United Nations 
effort in Korea in opposition to any such linkage. Furthermore, as you are 
probably aware, consideration of political subjects is specifically excluded 
from present cease-fire negotiations. Finally, the policies outlined in the 
preceding paragraph were fully operative prior to Communist agression in 
Korea and we do not, for our part, consider that an armistice in Korea, if 
such should eventuate, would be cause for modification of these policies. 

I recall your letter of November 5, 1949, and have looked into the matter of 
a reply to it. I find that in a letter to you dated November 7, 1949, a copy of 
which | attach hereto, I pointed out that I had received your letter just as I 
was leaving for Paris and expressed appreciation for having your views. I 
added that I would be glad to go into the matter in detail with you when I 
returned. Since we were in fact able to meet together and discuss the views 
outlined in your letter shortly after my return, I did not make any further 
reply. 

During the fall of 1949 when it was evident that the question of recognition 
of the Peiping regime would be under consideration by many foreign govern- 
ments, we frequently expressed to friendly governments including the British 
Government the view that hasty recognition would be unwise and that there 
should be a full exchange of views between concerned governments before action 
toward recognition was taken by anyone. In line with this the British Govern- 
ment from time to time during the fall.of 1949 outlined the development of its 
views regarding recognition of the Peiping regime. The memorandum early 
in November 1949 to which you refer was one such expression of their views. 
Since I was meeting with Mr. Bevin in Paris shortly thereafter, no written 
comments were submitted to the British Government in connection with this 
memorandum. I did, however, go into the matter with Mr. Bevin in consider- 
able detail at Paris, making clear to him our view that recognition would be 
unwise. In a subsequent conversation early in December with the British 
Ambassador in Washington I further emphasized this view. There can be no 
doubt that I made clear to them that we were not considering reeognition our- 
selves. 
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The results of the Singapore conference of 1949 and the British memorandum 
of early November 1949, copies of which you request in your letter, constitute 
imformation supplied to this Government by the British Government in confi- 
dence. I have had the documents reviewed, and I can assure you that they 
contain no intimation or suggestion that the British Government believed that 
we were in agreement with its views respecting recognition of Communist China 
or that we would shortly recognize Communist China ourselves. On the con- 
trary, I believe it is clear from these and subsequent documents in which the 
British Government outlined its views respecting Communist China that it was 
fully aware of our disagreement and of the fact that the course of action which 
it proposed would create a marked divergence between our respective policies 
regarding China. I believe that it would be improper to release these documents, 
but I should be pleased, if you so desired, to make arrangements whereby you 
could examine them in detail to reassure yourself that our position was unmis- 
takably clear throughout. The officer delivering this letter has the pertinent 
documents with him so that you may examine them immediately if you so 
desire. 

With reference to your statement on your conversation with Ambassador Jes- 
sup, his recollection is that both you and he were in agreement that the United 
States should not recognize the Peiping regime and should try to persuade other 
governments not to do so. In Ambassador Jessup’s judgment this last point was 
particularly important, since it has always been his view that the effectiveness 
of withholding recognition was dependent on a high degree of cooperation with 
the other governments interested. 

Ambassador Jessup suggests that the discussion which you had on this point 
may have inadvertently led you to infer what was not and never has been the 
fact—that this Government, in anticipation of the regrettable contingency of 
recognition of the Peiping regime by the rest of the world was actually prepar- 
ing to recognize the Peiping regime. Instead, this Government was using its best 
efforts to prevent the contingency from happening. 

If, as I trust, the foregoing will have reassured you, I earnestly hope that you 
will help in combatting persistent but baseless reports that the United States 
Government has at one time or another been favorable to recognition of Com- 
munist China, seating representatives of Communist China in the United Na- 
tions, or turning over Formosa to Communist China. 

Sineerely yours, 
DeAN ACHESON. 
PREVIOUS LETTER TO ACHESON 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I may say that in this first letter to 
Secretary Acheson I referred to a letter I wrote to him on I think it 
was November 4, 1949, immediately on my return from the Far East, 
in which I stressed two things; the first, that I could not bring myself 
to see that we should recognize the Commies, and I urged definitely 
against it and begged him in his contemplated trip abroad to urge 
the British not to do this. And secondly, that under no condition 
should we let the island of Formosa get into hostile hands. I said that 
I had conferred with our military and naval people in the Far East, 
and that everywhere I went they felt the strategic importance of that 
island. 

Unfortunately, just at that time we were moving into various discus- 
sions, apparently—I wasn’t taken in on them. This round-table con- 
ference has a bearing too, but I will wait until we hear from Mr. Stas- 
sen further on that. The net result was that action was taken one 
way or another about Communist China, and this correspondence will 
pe ate it was not recognized. 

But the other point is that the Formosa thing had been passed up. 
The Secretary of State did not mention Formosa and Korea in a state- 
ment he made to the Press Club in Washington early in January 1950; 
he said that our far eastern line of defense ran from the Kurile Islands 
and Japan down through Okinawa and the Philippines and so on, but 
left out Formosa and left out Korea. 
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That gave me great concern. I went to see the Secretary about it 


and it was just about at that time that the President issued his order 


of January 5, 1950, saying that we had decided to give no more mili- 
tary aid to Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists. That was done 
just 1 day before the British recognized Communist China and that 
probably tended to upset my thinking as to what our intentions were. 
Frankly, I have been in a state of confusion ever since. 

Now, I wrote this letter to the Secretary on September 18. I am 
going to read it, because I think it is terribly important and I am going 
to ask you a little later some specific questions with regard to it and 
with regard to the Secretary’s reply. 


DISCUSSING AID TO CHIANG ON FORMOSA 


Senator Sparkman. Before you read the letter, don’t you think 
that in all fairness we might note at this time that one thing that may 
have contributed to all of our confused thinking with reference to the 
announcement that no more support would be given to Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa was the fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff apparently 
had arrived at a conclusion that Formosa could not be held. As a mat- 
ter of fact, General Wedemeyer had written a memorandum addressed 
to the Director of the Voice of America calling his attention to the 
fact that that decision had been reached. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I never heard of that about General 
Wedemeyer. 


VALUE OF FORMOSA 


Senator Sparkman. That was in the MacArthur hearings, and a 
memorandum was put in the hearings. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I might also point out in this con- 
nection, before I read my letter showing my own confusion, that that 
was about the time, in December 1949—let’s get the date straight— 
that a message of some sort went out to all of our representatives in 
the Far East depreciating the value of Formosa and saying that if it 
fell it did not make much difference, apparently anticipating that it 
would fall, and that they should be careful not to make it appear that 
that was a serious matter. That all appeared in the MacArthur hear- 
ings. I need not review it. 

Senator Sparkman. That was carrying out the suggestion that 
Wedemeyer had made to the Voice of America. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I had never heard of the Wedemeyer 
suggestion. 

Senator Sparkman. The two came in together. 

May I see that copy of the report? I think you will find it in Secre- 
tary Acheson’s testimony. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Then I find, also, in the appendix 
that appeared in the MacArthur hearings, under the title of “Our 
Ally China,” a War Department statement which apparently was sent 
around to all our people in the military services. Briefly summing 
this up, it was a defense of the Chinese Commie position as being an 
agrarian revolution, and so forth, giving reasons why China was back- 
ward and so forth, mistakes made in the government, and in general 
a run-down of the Kuomintang and a build-up of the Communists. 

Senator SparkMan. What date is that? 
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Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That was dated April 7, 1945. 

Senator SparKMAN. That was just about the time that Ambassador 
Hurley made his report, in which he said that the only difference 
between. the Chinese people, the Chinese Communists and the Okla- 
homan Republicans, was that the Oklahoma Republicans did not 
carry a gun. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I don’t want to get into a discus- 
slon——- 

Senator Sparkman. I do not either, but it shows how this thing 
opens up to a complete controversy. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Of course it does, and we have to 
get it cleared up to satisfy the American people. If you want to go 
into Mr. Hurley’s testimony, we might go into things he said on the 
other side, so I won’t go into an ar gument with you on that. 

Senator SparKMAN. He did not say much on the other side. 

Senator Smrrx of New Jersey. What I wrote to the Secretary, and 
I think you have seen my letter 

Ambassador Jessur. Yes, sir. 


READING OF LETTER SENT TO ACHESON 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I hope this will enable us here to 
see if we can clarify the situation that has given us some trouble. 
This is September 18, 1951, just before these hearings. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: A matter of grave concern to many people since the 
signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty is the attitude of the United States and 
the United Nations toward China. There is a strong feeling that pressures 
will be brought on the United States by members of the United Nations, and 
and especially by Great Britain, to recognize the Communist Peiping Government, 
and to bring Communist China into the United Nations. This issue will probably 
not be precipitated unless and until there may be a possible ceace-fire armistice 
in Korea. There is apprehension that cease-fire terms may be developed along 
the line of the proposals of last winter—the admission of Communist China to 
the U. N. and the turning over of Formosa to Communist China. I am aware 
that we have taken the position that we will not permit Communist China to 
“shoot its way” in the U. N., but it would be relatively easy to develop a formula 
to overcome this difficulty. 

We, of the Foreign Relations Committee, are facing two immediately responsi- 
bilies: (1) the appointment of United States delegates to the next Assembly of 
the U. N., and (2) the ratification of the Japanese Peace Treaty and the accom- 
panying security pacts. 

Frankly, I have no assurances as to the position of the United States in case 
of a cease-fire armistice. I need important information in order properly to 
discharge my present responsibilities. 

As you may recall, when I returned from my trip to the Far Fast in 1949, I 
wrote a letter to you (on the eve of your departure to Paris) expressing my 
strong conviction on both the reeognition of Communist China by the United 
States and the status of Formosa. While I do not find any reply to my letter 
in my files, I do recall that I was informed by Mr. Jessup that we would prob- 
ably recognize Communist China promptly if the British and India did. | 
enclose copy of my letter to you dated November 5, 1940. 


That is the statement I made yesterday, upon which you said you 
felt I had misunderstood our conversations together on that point. 


Then came the Angus Ward case and the seizure of our consulate in Peiping, 
which, of course, foreclosed any immediate recognition by us. The Korean out 
break the following June further complicated matters. 

We need full information whether there was any understanding with our 
allies on this matter. And I am referring especially to Great Britain. On my 
visit there a year ago, and again this year, from general conversations, I got the 
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distinct impression that Britain took the position that she would not have 
recognized Communist China early in 1950, if we had not given reasonable 
assurances that we would follow and if there had not been an understanding 
to the same effect with the Commonwealth Nations. 

I have been advised that early in November 1949 Great Britain submitted a 
memorandum to us on the subject and requested our reply within 2 weeks. Also 
the British Government said that they awaited replies from the Commonwealth 
Nations, and referred to a conference at Singapore. 

Will you please furnish me with: 

(1) The results of the Singapore conference of 1949. 

(2) A copy of the British memorandum of early November 1949, advising the 
United States of the British attitude toward recognition of Communist China. 

(3) A copy of the reply that the State Department, or you, as Secretary of 
State, made to the British Government, or to Mr. Bevin, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, as to the attitude of the United States with regard to he recognition of 
Communist China. 

I feel that this information is vitally important if we are to meet our respon- 
sibilities in considering the confirmation of the United States delegates to the 
U. N., and the ratification of the Japanese Treaty. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain. 


READING AND COMMENTING ON ACHESON’S REPLY 


The reply which is dated September 26, is as folows, and to make 
the record complete I want to read the reply, and I may say here that 
I have been in touch with the Department of State and they have 
expressed not only the willingness but the desire that I publish the 
correspondence. I am going to release this to the press today, which 
[ assume you would approve of, too. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I will read the reply. This is from 
Secretary Acheson to me. 


My Dear SENATOR SMITH: Since my return from (@ttawa I have given earnest 
thought to your letter of September 18, regarding certain aspects of our past 
and present policy respecting China. 

The United States has consistently opposed and continue to oppose (1) recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist regime, (2) seating representatives of that 
regime in the United Nations and other international bodies, and (3) turning 
Formosa over to Communist China. These policies have had and continue to 
have the full concurrence and support of all branches of the Government. 

The United States is firmly opposed to any linkage between an armistice in 
Korea and the questions of Formosa and Chinese representation in the United 
Nations. We are well aware of the potential difficulties which such a linkage 
might cause and have given a great deal of thought to ways in which we might 
cope with such a possibility. I believe that there is general agreement at present 
among the other principal nations actively supporting the United Nations effort 
in Korea in opposition to any such linkage. Furthermore, as you are probably 
aware, consideration of political subjects is specifically excluded from present 
cease-fire negotiations. Finally, the policies outlined in the preceding paragraph 
were fully operative prior to Communist aggression in Korea and we do not, 
for our part, consider that an armistice in Korea, if such should eventuate, 
would be cause for modification of these policies. 


I can say that was very gratifying to me, because there were reports 
around that we might consider the possibility of conceding some of 
these things, if we “could only stop the firing in Korea. I am sure 
that from this letter, you, as a delegate to the “United Nations, assum- 
ing your confirmation, would certainly stand for the principles enunci- 
ated in this letter. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey (reading) : 


TI recall your letter of November 5, 1949 and have looked into the matter of a 
reply toit. I find that in a letter to you dated November 7, 1949, a copy of which 
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I attach hereto, I pointed out that I had received your letter just as I was 
leaving for Paris and expressed appreciation for having your views. I added 
that I would be glad to go into the matter in detail with you when I returned. 
Since we were in fact able to meet together and discuss the views outlined in 
your letter shortly after my return, I did not make any further reply. 


At this point I might say that when the Secretary got back I saw 
him and discussed both these matters. I was not clear what we were 
going to do at the time about recognition of China. As I said yester- 
day, I felt from my talk with you and Ray Fosdick, that we might 
have to follow the British and Indians and other U. N. countries’ 
leads. 


During the fall of 1949 when it was evident that the question of recognition 
of the Peiping regime would be under consideration by many foreign gov 
ernments, we frequently expressed to friendly governments including the Brit- 
ish Government the view that hasty recognition would be unwise and that 
there should be a full exchange of views between concerned governments be- 
fore action toward recognition was taken by anyone, In line with this the 
British Government from time to time during the fall of 1949 outlined the 
development of its views regarding recognition of the Peiping regime. The 
memorandum early in November 1949 to which you refer with one such expres 
sion of their views. Since I was meeting with Mr. Bevin in Paris shortly 
thereafter, no written comments were submitted to the British Government 
in connection with this memorandum. I did, however, go into the matter 
with Mr. Bevin in considerable detail at Paris, making clear to him our view 
that recognition would be unwise. In a subsequent conversation early in 
December with the British Ambassador in Washington I further emphasized 
this view. There can be no doubt that I made clear to them that we were 
not considering recognition ourselves. 

The results of the Singapore conference of 1949 and the British memorandum 
of early November 1949, copies of which you request in your letter, consti- 
tute information supplied to this Government by the British Government in 
confidence. I have had the documents reviewed, and I can assure you that 
they contain no intimation or suggestion that the British Government believed 
that we were in agreement with its views respecting recognition of Communist 
China or that we would shortly recognize Communist China ourselves. On 
the contrary, I believe it is clear from these and subsequent documents in which 
the British Government outlined its views respecting Communist China that 
it was fully aware of our disagreement and of the fact that the course of 
action which it proposed would create a marked divergence between our re- 
spective policies regarding China. I believe that it would be improper to 
release these documents, but I should be pleased, if you so desired, to mak: 
arrangements whereby you could examine them in detail to reassure your 
self that our position was unmistakably clear throughout. The officer deliv- 
ering this letter has the pertinent documents with him so that you may examine 
them immediately if you so desire. 


MEETING OF FAR EASTERN SUBCOMMITTEE 


I will just digress there a moment to say that when I received this 
letter I immediately took up with our chairman here, Senator Spark- 
man, chairman of the Far Eastern Subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the subject of this letter, I said I did not “want to 
see these documents alone; I wanted the whole subcommittee to see 
them. It has been my whole policy right straight through this work 
to have matters discussed by the whole subcommittee. Senator Spark- 
man was good enough to call a meeting, and a few of us—we were not 
all there—went through these documents. There was only one mem- 
ber absent. Senator George was tied up with a Finance Committee 
meeting. The rest of us were there. We went through these docu- 
ments, and they confirmed in their expressions the position which was 
taken in that letter. There was no question about that. 
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Senator SparkMaAn. Would it be proper also to say that they affirm 
the statement that Dr. Jessup gave us yesterday in his paper? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Do you mean the three points 
that he made? 

I think they were along the same line, as I recall it. 

Ambassador Jessup. Are you referring to my detailed historical 
recital of our position ? 

It begins at page 4 of my supplemental statement. 

Senator Smarru of New Jersey. I think, as I recall it, the statement 
you made yesterday conforms with the chronology of the statements 
here, and I will comment in a minute on that. 


CONTINUING WITH ACHESON’S LETTER 


With reference to your statement on your conversation with Ambassador 
Jessup, his recollection is that both you and he were in agreement that the 
United States should not recognize the peiping regime and should try to persuade 
other governments not to do so. In Ambassador Jessup’s judgment this last 
point was particularly important, since it has always been his view that the 
effectiveness of withholding recognition was dependent on a high degree of 
cooperation with the other governments interested. 

Ambassador Jessup suggests that the discussion which you had on this point 
may have inadvertently led you to infer what was not and never has been the 
fact—that this Government, in anticipation of the regrettable contingency of 
recognition of the Peiping regime by the rest of the world was actually prepar- 
ing to recognize the Peiping regime. Instead, this Government was using its 
best efforts to prevent the contingency from happening. 

My comment there, following out what I said yesterday, was that 
of course at the moment I think we were all agreed that no recognition 
could come, but it is very clear in my mind “that the suggestion was 
made that if these other governments did this, what else could the 
United States do? We could not stand out alone. And I was left 
with the impression that you made that statement to me. 

I do not want to have an issue of veracity here, but I was under 
the impression that you made that statement to me, and possibly some- 
thing was said that led me to the conclusion that I came to. 

Ambassador Jessup. I am sure, Senator, it is not a question of 
veracity. It is a question of our recollection and whether we under- 
stood each other thoroughly. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. There were so many suggestions of 
the kind at the time, and so many incidents that seemed to me to be 
happening that confirmed the idea that we might be on the verge of 
recognition, that it seemed to be confirmed especially when the Presi- 
dent came out with his statement of January 5 of “No more aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek; no more aid to the Nationalists,” and when that 
document went out with regard to Formosa, saying that it was not 
important and was not strategically valuable. ‘ 

The final paragraph in Dean Acheson’s letter : 

If, as I trust, the foregoing will have reassured you, I earnestly hope that you 
will help in combating persistent but baseless reports that the United States 
Government has at one time or another been favorable to recognition of Com- 
munist China, seating representatives of Communist China in the United Na- 
tions, or turning over Formosa to Communist China. 

I have a little difficulty with just going wholeheartedly with that, 
because from all my experience in the Far East there certainly was a 
feeling among many, many people that we were on the verge of rec- 
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ognizing Communist China in the event that the British did, and 
India did. The United Nations seemed to feel that it was a sort of de 
facto situation that we would have to go along, and then people began 
to quote international law author ities as to what i is recognition, and 
that recognition has nothing to do with approving of a government. 

Recognition simply takes into consideration who i is the boss, who is in 
charge, who is taking over, and that is what has given me this concern. 


LETTERS SENT TO ALL U. N. NOMINEES 


So, because of that concern, just to finish this collection of docu- 
ments, I have sent to you, Dr. Jessup, and to the other members of the 
delegation that has been nominated by the President of the United 
States to the U. N., the following letter which I will put in the record 
at this point. I said: 


My Dear BLanK— 
(Delegate, whoever it might be)— 


The President of the United States has submitted to the United States Senate 
your nomination as a delegate to the sixth regular session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. As you are aware, a great deal of concern 
has been manifested in the Congress regarding the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the attitude of the representatives of the United 
States in the various organs of the United Nations, toward the recognition of 
Communist China, the seating of its representatives in the United Nations, and 
the disposition of Formosa. 

As a member of the subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee, ap- 
pointed to consider the nominations, I would appreciate your sending answers 
to the following questions for the benefit of the committee. 

1. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the recognition 
by the United States of Communist China? 

2. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the admission 
of the representatives of Communist China to the various organs of the United 
Nations? 

8. What are your views concerning the exercise of the veto by the United 
States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the representatives of 
Communist China to the Security Council. 

4. (a) Are there any conditions under which you would favor turning over 
Formosa to Communist China? 

(6) What are your views concerning the consideration by the United Nations 
of the disposition of Formosa. 


It seemed to me, Dr. Jessup, that those are legitimate questions 
to ask by those of us who are in the Senate of the United States and 
who have a feeling of what our colleagues feel on this whole sub- 
ject, and the state of confusion that we have been in. I think it will 
be very helpful if the delegates, and I assume that they will be very 
willing to answer these questions, will give us their replies. 

Perh: aps I have given you too much ‘of a mouthful all at once, but 
in light of my attempt to reflect to you my own difficulties and at 
least the sincerity I have had in trying to get at these things, and 
my terrific concern with what I have always felt were our mistakes 
in our China policy from Yalta on, and our relation to Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Nationalists, I would like to have your comments on 
the fallacy as you see it, or whatever it may be, of the position I 
presented to you and to the Secretary of State, and I want to say I 
am gratified that the State Department is definitely on record with 
regard to this matter of recognition. 
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I think that is most important, and I assume that by getting this 
record we will at least reflect to the delegates who go to ‘the Assembly 
the strong feeling here on this subject, that the administration and 
the Senate apparently are all together on these issues. 


FIGHTING RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Senator SparkMaAN. May I suggest that since you say it is on rec- 
ord, you mean publicly. That it is now a matter of public record. 

I think you will admit after having seen the papers to which you 
have referred that it was a matter of record within the State De :part- 
ment back at the very time you say, that some people thought we were 
on the verge of recognition, and that, as a matter of fact, our Gov- 
ernment was fighting recognition, even by other governments. We 
were fighting recognition by telling them we would not go along, as 
Dr. Jessup outlined in his statement yesterday. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think that is probably a fair state- 
ment tomake. While the documents do take this posit oi the y indi- 
cate that very often you will find the same points Dr. Jessup raised 
yesterday. The condition will be dependent on these conditions; one, 
two, three. 

It looks as though we were implying that if those conditions were 
complied with we “might again think of recognition. That was the 
only impression I got from re: ading the documents. 

Senator Sparkman. I might suggest if you read Harold Stassen’s 
exhibit, you will find that he alw: ays placed those conditions too, and 
never foreclosed them. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Yes. 


SENATE CONCERN OVER RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


To illustrate that we in the Senate have been troubled over this. I 
have a memorandum here and I have had it cheeked., that in Ji 


une 


i949, a number of Senators got together and introduced a resolution 


against the recognition of Communist China. 

We were certainly in doubt at that time about the administration’s 
position. Lf they had this strong position, L cannot for the life of 
me see why they kept it from the ‘public all the time. Why did the) 
not tall about it then? Was there any reason why they kept it secret ? 
I could not get an answer and others could not. 

L am just “phrasing those questions to show you our difficulties and 
I am delighted at this opportunity to have you, as one of the ones 
who must know about this, give us your own explanation. 

Ambassador Jessup. As you have pointed out, you have given me 
a lot of points for comment. I may not have them all in mind and I 
hope you will come back to any ones I do not cover to your satis- 
faction. 

If I may begin at the end and refer to your last point, that a num- 
ber of Senators expressed their opinion in June 1949 against rec- 
ognition. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I might say there has been just last 
week an expression by 56 Senators on the recognition. 

Ambassador Jessup. And you wanted to know why the State De- 


partment did not take the time at that time to indicate what its views 
were. 
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In my statement yesterday in the supplementary part on page 4, I 
included this point and I think this was the result of that action ‘of 
the Senators in June 1949, to which you refer. 

On July 1, 1949, the Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, in a letter 
to Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, taking note that the question of recognition of a Commu- 
nist regime in China will be raised on the floor of the Senate, gave 
assurances that if and when the question of recognition arises— 
the Foreign Relations Committee would be consulted concerning the facts in- 
volved and the courses of action be considered. 

That was, I think, sir, an attempt by the Secretary to respond to that 
expression of view on the floor of the Senate and it took the form of a 
letter from the Secretary of State to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee indicating that the matter was not one that we 
intended totake up. If we thought we might have to consider it, then 
they would consult the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


MATTERS DISCUSSED DURING MAC ARTHUR HEARINGS 


I think that did explain his point of view at the time. 

Now, if I may go back, sir, you began by reading the question which 
you addressed to General Marshall in the so-called MacArthur hear- 
ings, page 463, where you referred to the Wedemeyer report, and 
your talks with me, and various other matters. 

I do think it is important there, Senator, that I point out that there 
are a series of events and problems here. Some of them relate to 
the question of the period of 1944-45, the problem of a so-called Mar- 
shall mission in China, and all of that affair which was so thoroughly 
discussed in the MacArthur hearings by General Marshall, by the Sec- 
retary of State, and others, 

As you know, sir, I was not in Government service at that time 
and had no part in that and I do not suppose you wish me to review 
che statements which were made by Secretary Acheson on that period. 


BRITISH MOVE TOWARD RECOGNITION 


As I understand it, the question comes down to the period of 1949 
when I began to take a part in the discussions in the State Depart- 
ment on the formation of our general policy in regard to the develop- 
ments in the Far East. 

Now, I think, Senator, in your statement, as well as in your letter 
to the See retary, you referred to the fact that upon your return from 
the Far East in your trip in 1949 you expressed your concern and you 
wrote to the Secretary on November 5, 1949, expressing your concern 
on this question of recognition. 

It was immediately after that, or that followed the communication 
we had from the British Government on November 1, 1949, indicat- 
ing that they were moving toward recognition. 

You will recall that I think as the Secret ary pointed out in his reply 
to your letter of 1949, he was just leaving for a meeting with Mr. 
Bevan and Mr. Schuman, in Paris. 

As I said in my statement yesterday, when they got to that meet- 
ing, the Secretary acted in accordance with the view which you had 
expressed, namely, he told them that we were not going to recognize, 
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and he continued as we had already made clear to them, our view 
that it was unwise for them to proceed in that direction. 

The series of steps which I cataloged yesterday, which are in gen- 
eral referred to in the Secretary’s reply to you of September 26, ‘and 
which, as you have explained, are documented by the papers which 
were shown to you and the other members of the Far Eastern Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Committee. 


NO CONCLUSION THAT UNITED STATES WOULD FOLLOW OTHERS IN 
RECOGNIZING RED CHINA 


I think the essential fact which is documented in the statement 
I made, supported by the documents you have seen is that the Depart- 
ment of State did not at any point reach the conclusion, if I may 
put it this way, that recognition was just around the corner. They 
never reached the conclusion that if the British, Indian, and other 
governments recognized that, we would need to follow. 

You referred to a passage in the Secretary’s letter to you of Septem- 
ber 26, 1951, in which he comments on your recollection of the con- 
versation which we have had, and which we have discussed. 

You have called particular attention to this question of whether 
we would have to follow the crowd, so to speak. 

It is said here that, in Ambassador Jessup’s judgment, this last 
point—that is, of trying to persuade other governments not to 
recognize— 
was particularly important since it has always been his view that the effective- 


ness of withholding recognition was dependent on a kigh degree of cooperation 
with the other governments interested. 


STIMSON’S NONRECOGNITION DOCTRINE 


I would like to expand on that if I may, Senator, because my views 
on this are on record in various of my writings. If you will recall, 
the Stimson nonrecognition doctrine which we did apply in the case 
of Manchukuo—it was not a question of being the same type, but 
it is very similar. Here was this puppet government set up by Japan 
in Manchuria as a puppet government has been set up in Peiping 
by the Russians at this time, and you will recall that Mr. Stimson, 
in proposing his famous nonrecognition document, moved—and I 
think it was the first case in which the United States so moved—into 
full cooperation with the League of Nations, and that in itself, I think, 
was an Important point in Mr. Stimson’s thinking about that doctrine, 
namely, that the success of the nonrecognition doctrine as he applied 
it, depended on getting an international action so that you could sort 
of seal off Manchukuo and deprive the Japanese of the fruits of their 
aggression. 

That did not work out. People did not follow along very well 
and we did not succeed in actually forcing the Japanese out of their 
position on Manchukuo through that method. 


UNITED STATES EFFORTS TO HOLD FREE WORLD TOGETHER 


1 have, in various academic studies which I have made in the past, 
pointed to the importance of the strength which comes from a solid, 


collective attitude and action on the part of the governments of the 
world. 
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Now that, it seems to me, is constantly illustrated by our policy 
in the United Nations, and, if I may say so, by the great success which 
has attended the efforts of the United States to hold together the free 
world in its attitude toward Communist China in these last very 
difficult times which have developed in increasingly severe proportions 
since the invasion of Korea 

As you are aware, Senator, and I went over it briefly yesterday, 
we have succeeded, through the constant, ste: dy reiteration of our 
policy, 1 in preventing on some 85 different occasions, the seating of the 
Chinese Communists in the United Nations. And that, in spite of the 
fact that a number of the governments have, as you know—I believe 
some 17 members of the United Nations—recognized the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

Now, that is an illustration of what I have in mind of the importance 
of holding together the free nations in a common stand. There is 
another side to that. 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. Do you mean by that if the free 
nations moved over toward recognition we would have to go along ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I was just starting to say there is the other 
side of the coin, the question of the neg: tive implication. 

There the situation is open to other considerations. The strength 
of our position, if supported by the others, is obviously a greater 
strength, but the United States has in itself much power and influence 
in the world that we are able in cases where we feel that our prin- 
ciple is right and that-our judgment is correct and that our course 
of conduct is the wise and right course of conduct, we are able to 
luaintain our position and we do maintain our position even though a 
large number of governments or all other governments may reach a 
different conclusion. 


UNITED STATES AS LEADER IN INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


The fact is that all other governments have not reached a different 
conclusion. Some 17 of the members of the United Nations have 
reached a different conclusion for different reasons in different cases. 
However, we still have the success of our policy in that a great many 
of them still have not recognized. 

But, Senator Smith, you still have the situation that where the 
United States is satisfied that it is on the right line, even though it 
might not be suecesful in holding this line, we are not a follower in 
the international scene, we are a leader. 

Now, sometimes those for whom we would seek to provide leadership 
do not follow our leadership on all matters. 


MAINTAINING PRINCIPLES 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is a very important statement. 
I would like to underline it. I do not think we should run others in 
the world but we should stick to our principles irrespective of what 
other nations do. I do not think we should try to dictate, but we 
should stick to what we believe. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. What I am trying to say 
is that that is our position. When we have a position which we feel 
is right, we stick to that position. 
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Now, sir, in regard to your further questions as to the evolution of 
this situation, I would like to call attention again to the points which 
I made in the conclusion of my statement yesterday afternoon. I 
think this is important, sir, because you have referred several times 
to the intimation which comes out in various conversations and docu- 
ments that it was a question of timing, that we were not going to rec- 
ognize now. 

I tried to suggest yesterday, sir, that in any action on foreign policy 
which is taken in the State Department, that I feel it would be very 
unwise for any Secretary of State to say “This is a rule which I lay 
down for eternity”; that “this is going to be true no matter what hap- 
pens.” 

It is always true that the policies of the United States are kept under 
constant review when the situations change. I suggested yesterday 
that if you are talking about eternity, we do not ever make statements 
which say “through all eternity this is our position” 
relate our policy to the facts of the world. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I do not think we have any quarrel 
with that position. That is obvious. 

Senator Guerre. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? I do have a 
quarrel with it. Do 1 understand the statement that you made, that 
because of the strength of our position in the world as a leader, re- 
gardless of the position that the other nations would take 


because we do 


as to policy 


—even if all of them took an opposition view—that because of our 
strength and our position as the dominant power, 
insist on forcing our policy on the rest of the world / 

Ambassador Jessup. What I said was, Senator, 


we would try to 


that if we felt our 
policy was right and if we had a conviction that this was the proper 


course of action to follow, we would not abandon our principles be- 
cause the other nations of the world took a different point of view. 

I think that is different, Senator, if I may say so, from the idea that 
would try to force our ideas on other countries. 
the idea of using force. 

Senator Smirxn of New Jersey. We would not take the position of 
forcing, but if we believed something was right we would stand by 
it even though the others did not. That was my point. 

Senator Guerre. Of course, that would also be my view as an 
individual or as a member of the Nation. If you are confident you are 
right, stick to it. But if you couple it with the statement that because 
\.c were leaders and because of our important position, we would not 
abandon the position we would take, but instead would attempt to 
bludgeon the rest of the world into conformity, then it would certainly 
indicate that we ought to reexamine our position. 

Ambassador Jessup. I tried very carefully, Senator, to avoid the 
suggestion that we would try to sfeclened others because we had the 
power. That seems to me to be the essential characteristic of the Soviet 
system, that because they have power they bludgeon their satellites into 
being “ves” men. We have always rejected that. We have depended 
upon the principle of leadership. 

Senator Gittetre. I hope we always will. 


Ambassador Jessup. I hope we always will and I think we always 
will, Senator. 


I do not believe in 
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PRESENT STRENGTH OF UNITED STATES POSITION 


The point I was trying to make, sir, is that there may be some coun- 
tries in the world which, because of their dependence on other coun- 
tries, have to adjust their policies to other countries’ policies because 
they have to go along with them. 

I was trying to point out that the United States is not in that posi- 
tion. I was trying to counter the impression which I think some public 
comments would indicate, that we would have to change our policy 
because Britain followed a different policy or because Britain and 
India followed a different policy. 

Senator Gittetre. Heaven forbid. 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not think we even need Heaven’s help in 
that, sir. We will do it by ourselves. 

In other words, it seems to me we are in agreement, Senator Smith, 
that just as a matter of common sense and of normaley, when you talk 
about the formation of a policy you talk about what you are going to 
do in the situation which confronts you. You say on that, “Our policy 
is so and so.” You do not say at the same time, “Under no circum- 
stances will we ever rethink this.” 

What the Secretary of State has repeatedly said and what he has 
reiterated is that if there is any change in the world situation or part 
of the world situation which makes it appear to the State Depart- 
ment that one ought to rethink this question of recogniion of the 
Chinese regime, that he will first consult with the committees of 
Congress. 

There, it seems to me, you have the effects of the position. First 
it is pointed out by the record, it is pointed out by the Secretary's 
letter and by the documents which you have seen. The Department 
of State never reached the conclusion that it was going to recognize. 
Tt never reached the conclusion that it would have to follow other 
governments in recognizing. 

Secondly, that our position is now that the question is one not even 
to be thought about because all the conditions are such that we cannot 
even contemplate extending recognition to the Chinese Communist 
regime. 

And third, if there were such a change in the situation as to make it 
appear that this ought to be thought over again, the Secretary would 
consult with the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House and lay before them the facts 
as they developed, and ask their advice as to whether under those cir- 
cumstances there should be any change in our policy. 

Now, I do not know whether I have covered all of the points you 
have raised, Senator. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. I think your position is very well 
presented and it is very clear. 

Ambassador Jessup. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Do you have any further questions, Senator 
Smith? 

FORMOSA 


Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. I have just this one question: We 
have not even discussed the question of Formosa, which was our num- 
ber two concern when I got back. 
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I was just wondering if you could give us your conception of the 
whole question, unless you would prefer not to do it for publicity 
reasons at the moment. I know it is being considered as to what is 
the best way to deal with that. 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not really think, Senator, that there is 
anything I can contribute on that at the present time in addition to 
what is already known to you. 

The question, as you know, is not one which is active at the moment. 
As you know, there have been all sorts of suggestions considered about 
trusteeships for Formosa, about the protection of it as we have it at 
the present time, about the recognition of the interests of the native 
Formosans, and so on and so forth. 

I have no particular plan in my own mind, sir, and if the question 
arises in the future in which there is further consideration of the 
future of Formosa, that would obviously be the subject of very careful 
study and I am sure that the views which the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had and which you have, sir, would be taken into consideration 
and weighed in trying to build up a United States policy on that 
question. 

The important thing here, I think, with which you are concerned 
and which I think is clear from the record, is that we have never 
taken the position that this should be turned over to Communist 
China, and that we do not take that position now. 

We recognize the Nationalist Government, which is on Formosa, 
and that the Government fleet is in protection of it against possible 
conquest by armed force. 

You will remember that the Secretary of State was questioned fre- 
quently and repeatedly on this question in the MacArthur hearings. 
I do not think there is anything I can add to the statements which 
he made at that time, laying forth that policy. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think we can leave it there at 
the moment. It dées not concern an immediate question of whether 
or not you are qualified to be a delegate to the United Nations. 

Senator SparkMAN. You do believe, however, that we should protect 
Formosa against possible attack from the mainland ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Quite, sir. I think the Secretary made that 
very clear. 

Senator Sparkman. Do you believe that we should continue to 
oppose turning Formosa over to the Chinese Communists ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator SparKMAN. It seems to me those two points are relevant. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I felt that Dr. Jessup had stated 
that as our present policy and that he was in accord with our present 
policy and there was no issue. 

Senator SparkMAN. I just wanted to be sure those two points were 
clearly stated at this place. 

Do you have anything else, Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I just wanted to say the chairman 
and I share the same view about Formosa on those two points. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Gillette, have you any questions? 

Senator Giiterre. No questions. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Fulbright asked me to do something 
for him before he left. He has several articles that he wants to put 
in the record. One is an article by George Fielding Eliot, dated Octo- 
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ber 8, 1948, at the time of Dr. Jessup’s first speech on the Berlin 
blockade. In it he uses the expression, “Jessup, the voice of America; 
Vishinsky writhes.” 

Second, an article by Anne O’Hare McCormick, October 27, 1948, at 
the time of the Soviet veto of the Berlin blockade: 


Compared to the ring of strength and affirmation in the statement of the 
American representative, Philip Jessup, Vishinsky’s “No” sounded strangely weak 
and small. 


Third, an article in Newsweek, December 20, 1948. Summary of 
the General Assembly. The expression is used, “Jessup, the sharp- 
witted lawyer who made Vishinsky squirm.” That is Newsweek. 

Fourth, an editorial in the Dallas, Tex., Morning News of January 
13, 1949, in which it is stated “Jessup calls attention to jackal role of 
Soviet Russia in Indonesian solution.” 

Fifth, an article from Collier’s magazine of July 30, 1949, to the 
effect that Jessup is largely responsible for lifting the Berlin blockade. 

(The documents referred to appear in the record, as follows :) 


{From the New York Post Home News, October 8, 1948] 
UNITED STATES BERLIN STAND STATED SIMPLY, FIRMLY AT PARIS 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 


On Wednesday, October 6, the voice of America spoke in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

The yoice was actually that of Dr. Philip C. Jessup, deputy United States repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly. But it was a voice which spoke for us all, 
the voice of our indignation, our disappointment, and our determination. 

The presentation by Dr. Jessup of the American case against the Soviet Union 
in the matter of the Berlin blockade was the sensation of this United Nations 
conference Dr, Jessup spoke without heat, without histrionics, without flourishes. 
But it would be wrong to say that he spoke without passion. In every one of his 
clear-cut, beautifully precise syllables there rang the restrained fury of a man 
who all his life has believed in and worked for the idealgof peace by agreement 
among the nations of the world, has seen that ideal on the verge of becoming 
reality, and then has seen it wrecked by greed, ignorance, and bad faith. 

As Dr. Jessup spoke, I sat in the rear of the great theater of the Palais Shaillot 
looking toward the sunlit stage where the members of the Security Council were 
ranged behind their semicircular table. Next to me sat a senior officer of our 
Regular Army, an old friend, a man of deeds rather than of words, yet a man 
who knows well how words can bring forth deeds. He sat enthralled save for 
an occasional interjection of “listen to that” or once toward the end of the 2- 
hour speech “magnificent.” 

The Soviet Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Andrei Vishinsky. sat in his usual 
place at the Council table. He had said on the previous day that he would take 
no part in the Berlin discussion. Some had thought he would not be present at 
all. But he was there, though silent. 

This reporter, at least, has never before seen Mr. Vishinsky writhe under verbal 
attack in any meeting. He writhed on Wednesday. There is no other werd to 
describe it. As Dr. Jessup’s edged sentences rang through the chamber, Vishinsky 
was hardly still for 30 consecutive seconds. 

“T shall explain to the Security Council precisely that our rights in Berlin are. 
The Government of the United States will not surrender its rights under a threat 
of force applied in violation of the Charter.” 

Simple words. But when one heard Dr, Jessup say them, one believed them. 
Vishinsky shifted in his chair, picked up a newspaper, pretended to read. 

“We stand on the record which has been laid before the Security Council. I 
submit that the record is a record of patience and restraint under great provoca- 
tion. I, assert without equivocation that that restraint is born out of conviction 
of the justice of our cause and not out of weakness.” 

“The long process of proposal and counter-proposal, of promise made and 
promise withdrawn, made it plain that good faith—the prerequisite to a settle- 
ment—was absent from the Soviet mind.” 
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Vishinsky settled more deeply in his chair, sinking his head almost between 
his shoulders. 

“The moment that the blockade is lifted, the United States is ready to have 
an immediate meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss with the 
Soviet Union all questions relating to Germany.” Dr. Jessup stopped speaking. 
There was a moment of utter silence in the great chamber. Vishinsky did not 
move. One of his wooden-faced aides spoke to him—he did not even turn his 
head. ‘Then the Council members stirred, one by one they began speaking to 
each other in a low buzz of conversation through which cut the chairman's curt 
announcement that the Security Council would adjourn until three o'clock. 

Vishinsky got to his feet, walked quickly from the dias like a man heading for a 
Moscow telephone. 

He bore with him— and I think he knew it—the challenge of a free people to 
the dark threat of the Kremlin’s tyranny. 






















{From the New York Times, October 27, 1948] 





ABOARD—IN THE CHURNING WAKE OF THE SOVIET VETO 





(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 





Paris, October 26.—No air conditioning regulates the temperature in the hand- 
some modern theater of the Palais de Chaillot where the United Nations plerary 
sessions are held. But a palpable chill cooled the warm air of yesterday’s tense 
and crowded meeting when Vishinsky announced his veto of the resolution so 
softly worded by six “neutral” members of the Security Council in the hope of 
compromising the Berlin dispute. One could feel the let-down of the delegates 
and the audience as the Soviet delegate delivered a prepared statement that 
sounded more like Molotov than Vishinsky and brought into the tremulousiy 
conciliatory climate of Paris a blast of the harsh atmosphere of Moscow. 

Nobody was more let down than the authors of the rejected proposal. ‘The 
feature of this Assembly is the new role essayed by the small nations, in the 
various committees as well as plenary sessions they manifest an almost militant 
tendency to combine into a kind of buffer between the great Powers. This was 
the driving purpose behind the efforts of the so-called neutrals to find a formula 
that would be acceptable to the Big Four, President Bramuglia and his anxious 

colleagues worked heroically to bring this about. They spent days and nights 

toning down every word of the resolution and running back and forth to try 
e out each paragraph on the disputants. 
Fi Like all who have not engaged in direct negotiations with Moscow, these dele- 
gates thought the Western Powers were pressing the Soviet Union too hard or 
; had not exhausted all diplomatic means in the discussions on the Berlin issne. 
This feeling shows itself here at every turn, particularly in debates on disarma- 
ment and atomic energy control. Confident they could do better, the six members 




























a of the Security Council produced what they considered a masterpiece of con- 
; ciliation. Their proposal contained no word of condemnation and saved face, 
a they believed, for everybody concerned. 







NOW THEY KNOW 












Until almost the last minute they hoped they had succeeded. But now they 
know where the “inflexibility” lies. Today they feel as frustrated as the 
Western, diplomats did after those long parleys in Moscow. They are as weary 
of repetitious arguments leading nowhere as were the Foreign Ministers when 
their last sterile conference broke up. Not the least of the effects of the twenty- 
seventh Soviet veto is its impact on nations not directly concerned in the Berlin 
question. They have had their try at reasoning with the Soviet delegation 
Bp and the result, as one of the most conciliatory admitted today, “gives us sym- 
ES pathy with those who have bruised their heads before us.” 

a Trygve Lie was an unhappy man last night. No one in the assembly was more 
aware that the U. N. has just missed a triumph that would have made up for 
all its failures. But the striking thing was that Andrei Vishinsky seemed un- 
happy, too. For the first time, the most fiery of the Kremlin's spokesmen spoke 
without fire, without invective, apparently without conviction. His face was 
flushed and his tone a sharp staccato, but this time he was not the charging 
prosecutor but the defense lawyer brusquely summing up a lame case. Compared 
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to the ring of strength and affirmation in the statement of the American repre- 
sentative, Philip Jessup, Vishinsky’s “no” sounded strangely weak and small. 


AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


The surprise of the session was not the Soviet rejection of the Berlin com- 
promise. 

The surprise was that Moscow missed an extraordinary opportunity for 
propaganda. Always before the Soviet Government has used every interna- 
tional conference, the U. N. above all, as its most reverberant platform. This is 
supposed to be its main reason for staying in the organization. Yet in the big- 
gest issue ever to come before the Council, with the eyes and ears of the world 
trained on Paris, Vishinsky did not even broadcast the proposals he made pri- 
vately to the six nations committee. In his labored speech, read with so little 
of his usual vigor that some listeners wondered if he agreed with it, he dropped 
all the arguments hitherto advanced for the Berlin blockade. He did not deny 
it was a blockade. He made only casual reference to his former contention that 
disputes over enemy country are not within competence of the Security Council. 
He harped on only one point, repeating again and again that the solution pro- 
posed was unacceptable because it did not provide for simultaneous lifting of 
the blockade and introduction of the Soviet mark as the single currency in 
Berlin. 

Why did the Soviet Union narrow its case to the sole question of “simulta- 
neity’? Today the new word on everybody’s lips in the echoing corridors of 
the U. N. was the query why did it not tell the world of its willingness to lift 
the siege by stages corresponding to the progress in implementing the currency 
change? 

Why, in a word, did Vishinsky fail to use this supreme occasion to make a 
thundering defense of Soviet policy in Berlin? Why did he not reiterate on 
this world stage the accusations against the Western Powers the Communists 
are shouting throughout France at this moment? These questions are more 
debated in Paris than the veto itself or what the next step will be. The Soviet 
blockade on U. N. action is a commonplace but this almost mild and academic 
“no” trimmed down to cover a single point is something to wonder about. 


[Article in Newsweek, December 20, 1948] 


UNITED NATIONS 


ASSEMBLY: THE NEUTRAL SWING TO THE WEST 


Christmas glitter began to spread through Paris. Florists had holly, butchers 
had geese, candy shops offered marrons glacés, and department stores presented 
gay animated window displays to delight Parisian children. The big Louvre 
department store, opposite the Louvre Museum, devoted one window to a merry 
scene in the Place de la Concorde, populated by laughing, singing, dancing 
members of the United Nations General Assembly, rejoicing that their work 
was finished. 

It was a charming window—and utterly unreal. For the temporary tenants 
of the Palais de Chaillot were more weary than gay, more prone to snarling 
than singing, more concerned with trunks and tickets home than with cavorting 
in the streets. 

Nor, after 883 days and 17,000,000 words, could they even boast of finishing 
their verbose chores. In voting to adjourn during the night of December 11-12 
they had also voted to reconvene at Flushing Meadow, N. Y., on April 1. There 
they would take up matters for which there had been no time in Paris: disposition 
of the former Italian colonies, relations with Franco Spain, and Indian charges 
of racial discrimination in South Africa. 


Word's labor lost 


Only two groups could get real satisfaction from the session’s work. These 
were the sponsors (chiefly Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt) of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, passed during the final week, over abstentions by the Slav 
bloc, Saudi Arabia, and the Union of South Africa, and the authors of a con- 
vention outlawing genocide—deliberate destruction of national, ethnical, racial, 
or religious groups—passed unanimously. 
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In what was to have been the last meeting Saturday night, the Assembly also 
adopted a watery resolution on Palestine, establishing a three-nation conciliation 
commission (United States, France, and Turkey) to internationalize Jerusalem 
and sponsor Arab-Israel peace talks. It mentioned neither the original UN 
partition plan nor the Bernadotte plan. . me 

The Assembly then doggedly tackled a Korean resolution recognizing the 
American-sponsored regime in South Korea as the country’s only legal govern- 
ment. By 2a. m., however, a Soviet filibuster on behalf of its own North Korean 
puppet led to a recess until Sunday afternoon. Then the word-weary delegates 
adopted the resolution by 48 votes to the usual Slay-bloc 6. 

This vote, just before the overdue adjournment, once again emphasized a 
principal feature of this third regular Assembly session: Soviet propaganda, 
as long-winded as ever, had fallen flatter than ever. On nearly every major 
issue, including atomic energy, disarmanent, and the Balkans, the “neutral” 
nations gravitated toward the West. 


DELEGATES : HE SPOKE FOR AMERICA 


For a few days last week as the United Nations Paris session approached its 
end, the United States was without any representation whatever on the UN 
Security Council. Secretary of State Marshall was in a Washington hospital. 
So was the permanent UN delegate, Ambassador Warren R. Austin. And the 
only other man except President Truman himself who could cast an American 
vote in the Council* was ill in Paris with bronchitis. 

The untimely illness of Dr. Philip C. Jessup was undoubtedly a byproduct of 
the heavy burden he had borne in recent months. Hitherto little known to the 
general public, although a veteran of international conferences, Jessup was 
the outstanding new personality to emerge during this fall’s sessions. The 
hardest-working member of the American delegation, he had been charged with 
the two thorniest assignments—Berlin and Palestine. To both, wrote Sheila 
Baker, Newsweek's UN correspondent, Jessup brought the combined expe- 
rience of international lawyer and diplomat. 

A native New Yorker, aged 51, Jessup has taught international law at 
Columbia University for the past 23 years, and has frequently done chores for 
the State Department. But it was only this year (his Columbia sabbatical) 
that he moved from backstage to the footlights. 

Last spring, President Truman appointed him deputy representative on the 
Security Council so that Austin might have a vacation. Last week he was 
given the rank of ambassador. 


Russia’s rival 


Tall, rangy, with curly hair and a long nose, Jessup was one of the quietest, 
most reserved members of the United States delegation in Paris and at the 
same time scored the greatest personal success. Other delegates cheerfully 
respect him as the sharpwitted lawyer who made Andrei Vyshinsky squirm. 
“Until he met Jessup,” observed a U. N. veteran, “Vyshinsky was a matador 
playing with steers.” 

Vyshinsky didn’t meet Jessup professionally, until October 4, when the Berlin 
question was submitted to the Security Council. Then, after turning bright 
pink during the angry delivery of his own protests, he got even redder listening 
to Jessup’s clear, persuasive voice. Three days later when Jessup delivered 
another speech on Berlin (10,500 words—the longest American address before 
the Security Council), Vyshinsky winced as the shots went home and angrily 
scribbled endless notes to himself and his assistants. He had met a lawyer as 
agile as himself, as quick to seize an advantage and ad lib an argument. 

Jessup left his suite at the Hotel Crillon by 8:30 each morning and got in 
nearly an hour of undisturbed work at his office in the Hotel d'léna before 
the delegation met at 9:15. Then, usually, followed a day made up almost en- 
tirely of conferences more tiring than working by himself and far less stimu- 
lating than debate, which is the part of the job Jessup likes best. Like other 
delegates, he managed to get some paper work done during committee meetings. 

Jessup conscientiously tried to attend the receptions which each of the 57 


* Unlike the delegation to the General Assembly, which comprises 5 delegates and 5 
alternates, the Security Council delegation is limited by Congressional act to 1 representa- 
tive and 1 deputy, besides the President and the Secretary of State. There is no limit to 
the number of advisers—about 60 at this session. 
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other nations felt impelled to give, but frequently had to send Mrs. Jessup off 
to dinner alone or cut the meal short for conferences that lasted late into the 
night. 

End or beginning 


Outside the Security Council, Jessup had only a polite nodding acquaintance 
with Vishinsky, but he was on somewhat cozier terms with Jacob Malik, the 
regular U. S. 8S. R. representative on the Council. Malik has a cheery sense of 
humor and can take a joke on himself. Just after the United States election, 
he enlivened a Council meeting by asking Jessup whether he weren’t surprised 
by the results. 

“T expected Mr. Dewey to win,” said Malik. 

“Not Mr. Wallace, Mr. Malik?” asked Jessup. 

Malik laughed merrily and came back for more. “What about Mr. Gallup? 
Hasn't he lost prestige?” 

Probably, Jessup agreed, adding that perhaps he could be sent to Russia. 

“Why, Mr. Jessup?” 

“Because it is easier to prophesy the results of elections in Russia, Mr. Malik.” 

Jessup hoped for a brief vacation when the assembly closed and said that 
when his sabbatical year ended in February, he would go back to Columbia— 
to the classroom during the week and to outdoorsy week ends at the Jessups’ 
country home in Norfolk, Conn. Other delegation members, mindful of his con- 
siderable rise in United States diplomacy during the past year, are doubtful. 


[Editorial, the Dallas Morning News, January 13, 1949] 


America Catts Dutcu To Account 


In its short life span United Nations has faced one crisis after another. 
Each has been termed crucial, and there have been those to say each time that 
the world peace organization would stand or fall on how it handled the crisis at 
hand. There are reasons, though, for thinking that the latest, that over Dutch 
“police action” in Indonesia, may have far-reaching consequences at Lake Success. 
Here, for the first time, a U. N. member not within the Soviet bloc is being called 
to account. 

Dr. Phillip C. Jessup, United States spokesman on the Security Council, backs 
up Washington’s get-tough-with-the-Dutch policy. He charges the Netherlands 
with violating the charter of the United Nations itself. He demands that the 
Dutch back down from their high-handed moves in the East Indies by setting a 
specific date for the holding of free elections. And he adds that Holland should 
set a “firm date,” not in years but in months, when they will transfer sovereignty 
to the Indonesians themselves. 

The jackal role of Soviet Russia is also called to world attention by Dr. Jessup. 
He makes clear that the Communists, acting on orders from Moscow, are taking 
advantage of the Dutch attack on the Republic of Indonesia in an effort to get 
control of southeast Asia. He holds that the world’s best hope for peace in that 
area lies in an independent United States of Indonesia, free of both Dutch and 
Communist interference. 

The American stand is eminently right. The day of colonial empires with their 
exploitation of subject peoples has passed. Our country should always be the 
champion of such oppressed peoples. Neither the Netherlands nor Russia should 
be allowed by United Nations to hold the 125,000,000 people of Indonesia in 
bondage. 


[Article from Collier's Magazine, July 30, 1949] 
THE SURPRISING Mr. JESSUP 


(By Bill Davidson) 


Largely responsible for lifting the Berlin blockade, this lanky American 

college professor has won the attention and respect of the world. Even 

the Russians say that he is one of the most brilliant men in the U. N. 
Up until October 4, 1948, Mr. Andrei Vishinsky of Soviet Russia was noted in 
the United Nations as (a) the toughest character there, (b) so brilliant a lawyer 
and orator that he was described by neutral delegates as “‘a matador fighting with 
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cows,” and (¢c) a man so contemptuous of his American adversaries that he read 
a newspaper any time any of them spoke. 

All this changed at 3 p. m. on the above date, when a lanky, long-nosed, rumple- 
suited American college professor named Philip Caryl Jessup slipped into his seat 
at the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, as the United States’ newest representative on 
the U. N. Security Council. That afternoon Mr. Vishinsky made one of his fiery, 
arm-waving speeches—protesting Russia’s innocence in the matter of the Berlin 
blockade. Mr. V. then settled back to read his newspaper. He scarcely looked 
up as the unknown Jessup asked for the floor to answer him. 

In just the first minute when Jessup quoted from memory a stand Vishinsky 
had taken in the Iran dispute back in January 1946, which was directly the 
opposite to a statement the Russian had just made, the Kremlin’s prosecutor 
turned pink and peeked at Jessup over the top of his Pravda. 

When Jessup used Vishinsky’s own words to imply that Russia was not respect- 
ing her agreements as a signer of the United Nations Charter, Vishinsky became 
florid-faced and the newspaper lay unnoticed in his lap. When Jessup approached 
the end of his extemporaneous address with the now-famous peroration: “If the 
U. 8. S. R. wants peace, let it welcome a resort to the United Nations, the instru- 
ment of peace,” Vishinsky was furiously scribbling notes for his reply the next day. 

From that point on, the Vishinsky newspaper-reading act was a thing of the 
past, and Vishinsky began to refer to Jessup as “my distinguished colleague,” 
or “the eminent authority on international law.” 

The United States State Department couldn’t believe its eyes. A renowned 
international lawyer was achieving huge success where eminent Fourth of July 
orators had failed. So, a few months later, Jessup was moved up to be Ambas- 
sador at Large, a world-wide trouble-shooting job which makes him Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson's alter ego, and gives him full power to negotiate for 
the United States as Acheson’s substitute. Thus, in addition to his U. N. assign- 
ments, Jessup also is a special emissary of the caliber of Harry Hopkins, who 
scooted about the globe on similar missions for President Roosevelt. 

Our Government’s reluctant foresight soon paid off. For it was through the 
diplomatic novice, Ambassador at Large Jessup, that the Berlin blockade was 
lifted. 

The inside State Department story behind this one-man triumph reads like a 
thriller. Last January an American newspaperman, Kingsbury Smith, of Inter- 
national News Service, cabled a series of questions to Joseph Stalin about Rus- 
sian-American relations, which never had been at a lower ebb. Stalin’s answers 
came back on January 30. They referred to nearly everything under the sun 
except the American-British-French use of western currency in Berlin. Before, 
this had always been the reason advanced by the Russians for their imposition 
of the Berlin blockade. 

This unexpected omission threw our State Department into a flurry of long, 
secret meetings. This was the big question: “Was the Stalin omission an over- 
sight, or was it a hint that the Russians had removed the biggest obstacle to 
ending the mutually unwanted blockade?” The question second in importance 
was: “How could we contact the Russians to find out, without implying weak- 
ness on our part?” And the third question was: “Where did we have a man 
who could unobtrusively ask the Russians this $64 question without making us 
appear weak?’ 

Jessup was tapped for this job. In the months since he had emerged as the 
first American to battle Vishinsky to a standstill, he had become our most un- 
orthodox working diplomat. He wore baggy tweed suits and woolen ties, instead 
of neat banker’s gray, and he substituted jokes and interesting anecdotes for 
formal diplomatic language. Also, he avoided the usual procedure of losing 
one’s temper with the Russians. 

Jessup found a kindred spirit in Jacob Malik, who replaced Vishinsky on the 
Security Council when that gentleman was smitten with violent attacks of 
diarrhea in Paris. Malik, a big, back-slapping blond, over 6 feet tall and nearly 
a yard wide, could easily pass for a former Notre Dame football tackle. Unlike 
the dour Gromyko and the caustic Vishinsky, Malik has a bubbling sense of 
humor, and some strange diplomatic conversations have been recorded between 
him and Jessup. Once, for instance, Jessup expressed his amazement concern- 
ing last year’s heavy snows in California. Malik smiled and replied, “It’s the 
cold war.” 

Their best-known exchange took place after the 1948 Presidential election, 
when Malik chided Jessup about the unexpected results, and took special note 
of the spectacular failure of Dr. George Gallup and the other pollsters. “Per- 
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haps,” Jessup grinned, “Dr. Gailup should transfer his activities to your country. 
It would be much easier for him to predict the results of elections there.” 

It was this sort of background that prompted the State Department to select 
Jessup to ask Malik about the omission in the Stalin interview—a departure 
from the routine way of making the contact through ambassadors, State Depart- 
ment officials, or higher U. N. delegates. 

The actual question-popping has been described in the newspapers as taking 
place during a casual meeting in the delegates’ lounge at Lake Success; but, as 
one State Department official put it, “It probably was the most carefully planned 
casual meeting in history.” For days Jessup waited for the right moment, and 
finally, on February 15, he spotted it. Malik was sitting alone on the other 
side of the lounge, sipping lemonade. Jessup moved slowly across the room, 
knowing that the slightest incorrect inflection in his voice might give the Rus- 
sian the idea that our air lift wasn’t going too well, or, on the other hand, that 
it was going so well that we weren’t interested in lifting the blockade. 

As Jessup approached his chair, Malik looked up. “Ah, my friend,” he said, 
“congratulations on your new position.” (Jessup had just been appointed 
Ambassador at Large.) 

“Thank you,” said Jessup, “and how are Madame Malik and your little girl?” 

“Very good,” said Malik. 

The small talk continued in this vein for a moment or two. Then Jessup said, 
“I was very much interested in Mr. Stalin’s statement last week. By the way, 
was there any significance in his omission of the currency question in Berlin?” 

Malik hesitated. Finally he said, “I don’t know. But I'll find out.” 

And that’s all there was to a historic moment. A month later, Malik came 
back to see Jessup. “The omission was not accidental,” he said. The two men 
then began delicate negotiations about lifting the blockade—on America’s terms, 

The secret negotiations went on in Malik’s office for more than 6 weeks, dur- 
ing which a wrong word uttered by either side could have blown the entire 
matter sky-high. Finally, on May 4, a United States-British-French-Russian 
agreement was signed in Jessup’s office; and on May 12, the trucks and trains 
began to roll into Berlin once again. World tension eased a bit, and the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers reconvened in Paris—with Jessup sitting at Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson’s right hand. 

So far as the general public is concerned, this is all they know about Jessup— 
that he is the man who busted the Berlin blockade. Actually, the 52-year-old in- 
ternational lawyer is considered one of the world’s greatest experts on such 
matters as neutrality, piracy, fishing rights, and extradition. He helped set up 
the new World Court and he played a leading role in trying to save the old one. 
‘ He is known as the Felix Frankfurter of international law, since a great many 
of his Columbia University students have gone into important jobs with the 
State Department and the UN, and nearly every day he is asked to recommend 
others. 

Dr. Jessup (he is an A. B., and M. A., a Ph. D., and LL. D., an LL. B., and a 
J. D.) has been in line for the presidencies of Yale and Stanford Universities, 
and before General Eisenhower got the job, he was the leading candidate for 
the presidency of Columbia Foreign governments have sent representatives 
halfway around the world to ask his advice. 

The record indicates, however, that in the recent past the State Department 
has not taken kindly to having scholars represent us in the UN. Instead, we 
depended on hardheaded politicians who were good at rough-and-tumble parlia- 
mentary tactics, but who occasionally would fumble the ball by saying such 
things as, “I am mighty glad to make the acquaintance of a gentleman from 
UNESCO, that brave little country that fought so gallantly at our side in the 
last war.” 

When Jessup moved onto the Security Council, the experts expected dull, 
erudite discussions that could be confounded by nimbled-witted opposing de- 
baters. But in addition to his ability to ad-lib more international law than 
most of the other delegates combined, Jessup exhibited all of the backstage 
footwork of a Warren Austin, and much of the effective hamming of a Tom 
Connally. 

PUTTING THE DUTCH ON A SPOT 


When the Dutch chose the Security Council’s Christmas vacation period to 
begin their blizkrieg “‘police action” to wipe out the Indonesian Republic, Jessup 
was in the south of France recovering from an almost fatal attack of bronchial 
pneumonia. He immediately sent for the military attaché’s plane, flew back to 
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Paris and made a dramatic entrance into the reconvened Security Council meet- 
ing Completely muffled up in overcoat, scarf and gloves, he took his seat at the 
table. Nothing could have dramatized more effectively to the Dutch how im- 
portant the United States considered the Netherlands’ breach of U. N. principles. 

His speeches had the same quality. On December 22, 1948, he began his 
address by pin-pointing the Dutch violations. Then, in plain, direct language, 
he said the one thing no one else had dared to say, “The Netherlands Govern- 
ment has been proceeding unilaterally to establish a United States of Indonesia, 
on its own terms, without the Republic.” Finally, he lowered his voice melo- 
dramatically and looking straight at the Dutch representative, he said: 

“In the middle of the night on December 18, the Netherlands delegate handed 
a letter to the United States representative in Batavia. The letter stated that 
the truce agreement would be terminated in less than an hour’s time. It went 
on to say that the republican government had been notified accordingly. But 
in the course of the night on which this letter was delivered to the United States 
representative, telegraphic communications were cut off, and premission for 
aircraft to fly to the republican capital was denied. Thus no notice of the 
repudiation of the truce reached the Good Offices Committee and, so far as is 
known, none reached the republic in Jakyakarta.” 

Later, one of the Dutchman is reported to have mopped his brow and said, 
“I was beginning to feel like a prisoner in the dock.” 

The interesting thing is that no one ever gets mad after being the recipient 
of such a Jessup roasting. The Dutch and the Russians have remained on 
good terms with him, and after a particularly scatching denunciation of the 
Arabs in the Palestine debate. Faris el-Khouri came up and said to Jessup, 
“With the others I am angry, but not with you. You were a technician doing 
your job.” 

This, according to some of the outstanding authorities on international rela- 
tions, is one of the reasons Jessup has become so valuable to America in the 
diplomatic bull ring. Charles Fahy, former United States Solicitor General 
and ex-legal adviser of the State Department, says, ‘““They know his reputation 
and they have read his books. It is like arguing before a judge for whom you 
have great respect. There is no question of personal feelings, being involved. 
It is simply the law.” 

Another expert, Professor Frederick S. Dunn, director of Yale University’s 
Institute of International Studies, says, “He knows his subject so thoroughly 
that he can afford to free his mind to make a little joke in the heat of debate, 
and release the tension. You only lose your temper when you're not sure of 
your ground.” 

This Jessup trick of tension easing has worked time and time again. It is an 
extension of the ridiculing-with-kindly-smile method he uses in the classroom 
to tame recalcitrant students. Once, for instance, he said to Malik, with a grim, 
“Can we go to lunch now, or are you going to make an hour-and-a-half speech?” 

Malik laughed and came back with: “If you Americans weren't so difficult, 
we could spend all our time having lunch.” Then everyone laughed, and a crisis 
was weathered. 

Often, when a debate gets hot, Jessup will say something in his correct but 
horribly stilted French. This invariably causes the French-speaking members 
to dissolve in mirth. Once, he turned the tables. After a speech by Britain’s 
Hector McNeil, he broke up a tough situation by saying, “I just listened to the 
addres of my esteemed British colleague in the French translation. I find that 
less difficult to understand than his Scottish version of English.” 

Another reason that has been advanced for Jessup’s rapid rise is that, unlike 
other savants, he does not operate in an ivory tower. He has always tried to 
make international law a practical science directly tied up with the realities 
of everyday life. 

His philosophy is summed up in a report he made to the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace (he and John Foster Dulles are its foremost trustees), 
in 1941. He wrote: “I am unable to conceive of international law merely as a 
fundamental set of rules regulating such points as the privileges of ambassadors, 
the extradition of criminals and jurisdiction over ships. Nor can I agree that 
international law is only a bundle of moral precepts demonstrably impotent to 
restrain rulers lusting after power and prestige. International law is a term 
embracing all the rules, habits and institutions of the international society.” 

He learned early in his career just how closely his high-sounding profession 
really tied in with the rules, habits and institutions of people. In 1927 he wrote 
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a technical volume about ocean fishing rights called The Law of Territorial 
Waters and Maritime Jurisdiction. He expected the work to be purchased by a 
few students here and there, but he discovered, to his surprise, that it was 
selling at a brisk pace at popular bookstores throughout the country. 


ILLEGAL USE FOR A LAWBOOK 


Intrigued, Jessup looked into this phenomenon. He found that his tome was 
being bought by tough, decidedly unscholarly characters, who looked like boot- 
leggers. It turned out that they were bootleggers—who were relying on the 
book for authoritative information on such matters as the 3-mile limit. Jessup’s 
erudite work is known to this day as “The Bootleggers’ Guide.” 

This wasn’t the end of Dr. Jessup’s lesson in the practical applications of 
learned research. He was threatened with a libel suit by a bootlegger named 
Bill (The Real) McCoy, because in the book Jessup had described this gentleman’s 
capture at sea after a chase by the Coast Guard. The Real’s complaint was 
that this held him up to ridicule in the profession, since it was he who had 
‘aptured the Coast Guard. (When they had boarded his vessel he had run off 
to sea with them; and he was not arrested until later. ) 

After Jessup had had some timid, albeit friendly, conversations with The Real 
McCoy, he wrote a correction for the newspapers, and the case was dropped. 
Jessup’s library in his office at Columbia University still contains a biography 
of McCoy, inscribed: “To a Square Shooter. Sincerely, Bill MeCoy, August 25, 
1982.” 

The Square Shooter was born into a scholarly family January 5, 1897, on a 
tree-shaded suburban street in what now is New York City’s Harlem tenement 
district. His father was a lawyer who engaged in a surrogate’s practice; his 
grandfather was a fiery Presbyterian missionary who worked out on the 
inhabitants of Syria for 53 years. 

Young Philip led a normal city childhood. He went to the private Nathan 
Hale School, to public schools on New York’s East Side, to Hunter College’s 
experimental school, to the public schools in suburban White Plains, N. Y., and 
to a boarding school in Ridgefield, Conn. 

“Only one thing was certain about my education in those days,” says Jessup. 
“It was that I would end up at Hamilton College, where all good Jessups ended 
up.” And so he did. In 1914, when his father’s fortunes were in ebb period, 
he entered the famous little upstate New York college without a dime in his 
pocket—a situation which he soon rectified by establishing a highly profitable 
enterprise known as The Jessup Pants Pressing and Shoe Shining Service for 
Students. 

He did well in other activities, too. His classmate, New York’s Republican 
Senator Irving M. Ives, remembers him with overtones of hero worship. “I 
considered him to be the outstanding man in the college at that time,” the 
Senator says. “Whatever he did, he did well. He was one of the first students 
about whom the expression B. M.O.C. (Big Man On Campus) was used.” 

Ives was not exaggerating. Jessup was president of his class, a Phi Beta 
Kappa, leading-man actor, number one debater, power in the student government, 
Rhodes scholar-elect, captain of the track team and dater of the best-looking 
girls. One of said best-looking girls was Lois Walcott Kellogg, a Bryn Mawr 
undergraduate whom he later married. She became a remarkable career woman 
in her own right and proved to be of immeasurable help to him. 

On the track team, the slim, powerful Jessup ran the quarter and half mile 
and, until he pulled a tendon during his senior year, anchored the Hamilton 
mile-relay team to some exciting Penn Relay triumphs over their archrivals— 
Hobart, Union, and Rochester. 

When World War I broke out, Jessup, still an undergraduate, closed his 
books, packed a bag and went off to Spartanburg, S. C., with New York City’s 
One Hundred and Seventh Infantry. He was not a B. M. O. C. here—he ended 
up a Pfc. in a line company, lugging a Lewis light machine gun. He fired this 
weapon at the Germans during the Battle of the Hindenburg line which did so 
much to end the war. 

One day, an officer came around and gave examinations to the troops. Of the 
2,000,000 or so soldiers of the A. E. F., Pfc. Jessup ranked among the top 30, and 
was sent back to the United States to become a plebe at West Point. This lasted 
for exactly 6 weeks. The armistice and his resignation came on the same day. 
“The Army life was not for me.” 
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PROCEDURE 


Senator SparKkMAN. Dr. Jessup, I believe you have been questioned 
on everything that we have. 

While looking for something here, I may make the announcement 
to the audience that Mr. Stassen, who was invited to come today, was 
unable tocome. Asa matter of fact, I had anticipated in my telegram 


to him that the time might be entirely too short for him to be able to 
get here. 


1 received a reply from him in which he said that he would have 
come even on such short notice &xcept for the fact that he had just 
previously, before receiving my telegram, accepted an invitation to 
appear before the Internal Security Subcommittee on Saturday and 
that it would be necessary for him to work up his statement and, there- 
fore, he would not be able to be here. 

I offer his telegram for the record at this point. 

(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows:) 


OcToserR 4, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Prior to receiving late this evening your telegraphic invitation to appear before 
your committee tomorrow morning at 10, I had received this afternoon and had 
accepted an invitation from the chairman of the Senate Security Committee, 
which had originally supenaed me to appear before that committee at 10 o’clock 
Saturday morning. The shortness of your notice and the necessity of preparing 
for my Saturday testimony and the courtesy to the other committee make it im- 
possible for me to appear tomorrow morning before your committee. I am will- 
ing, however, to appear before your committee at any time early next week at 
your convenience; and in the meantime I will study the extensive testimony 


given by Mr. Jessup today and will present evidence including documents perti- 
nent thereto, 


Sincerely yours, * 
HAROLD E. STASSEN. 


Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Stassen suggests he would be available the 


first part of next week. The committee will decide on that at the 
conclusion of this meeting, I hope. 


Dr. Jessup, I started to ask you these questions yesterday, but in 
view of the fact that Mr. Stassen was expected to be here today it was 
suggested that it would be best to wait, I believe, until he appeared. 

In this letter from Senator McCarran, September 20, 1951, he sug- 


aa that we might be interested in getting certain facts, and I quote 
rom his letter: 


* * * which you should find reflected in the security files of the State Depart- 
ment, including the following: 

1. An explanation of why, in June 1945, Prof. S. B. Krylov, legal adviser to 
the People’s Commissariat on Foreign Affairs and a Soviet delegate to the San 
Francisco Conference, considered Jessup, then a consultant to the American dele- 
gation to the San Francisco Conference, a very important person from the 
standpoint of Soviet interest. 

2. An explanation of what relationship, if any, existing between Jessup and 
Jacob Aronoff, who was an sasociate of Arthur Adams, suspected Soviet intelli- 
gence agent. 

3. An explanation of Jessup’s relationship, if any, with Michael Greenberg, 
at one time an employee at the White House and a former employee of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations and a member of the Communist Party who gave Jessup 
as a reference for employment. 


IT shall submit Senator McCarran’s entire letter in the record at this 
point, along with my reply. 
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(The material referred to appears in the record as follows :) 


LETTER OF SENATOR Pat McCarran, SEPTEMBER 20, 1951 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
September 20, 1951. 
Hon. Joun J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: I am having prepared by the staff of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee a transcript of the record and proceedings given and had 
in committee with reference to Mr. Philip Jessup, now a nominee for delegate to 
the United Nations. I respectfully suggest that this record will be of interest to 
your committee as revealing certain associations and activities of the nominee. 

I respectfully suggest that your committee may be interested in ascertaining 
what explanation is given of certain items respecting this nominee which you 
ae find reflected in the security files of the State Department, including the 

ollowing : 

1. An explanation of why, in June 1945, Prof. S. B. Krylov, legal adviser to 
the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs and a Soviet delegate to the San 
Francisco Conference, considered Jessup, then a consultant to the American 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference, a very important person from the 
standpoint of Soviet interest. 

2. An explanation of what relationship, if any, existed between Philip Jessup 
and Jacob Aronoff, who was an associate of Arthur Adams, suspected Soviet 
intelligence agent. 

3. An explanation of what relationship, if any, existed between Philip Jessup 
and Michael Greenberg, at one time an employee at the White House and a former 
employee of the Institute of Pacific Relations and a member of the Communist 
Party who gave Jessup as a reference for employment. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran, Ohairman, 


REPLY TO SENATOR McCarrAn’s LETTER, SEPTEMBER 21, 1951 
a 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCARRAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: Thank you for your letter of September 20. The 
subcommittee on nominations will be very glad to have a transcript of the 
record and proceedings before the Judiciary Committee as it pertains to Mr. 
Philip Jessup, which you so kindly offered. The subcommittee appreciates your 
making this available. 

In accordance with your suggestion, we shall look into the S. B. Krylov 
assertion and the relationships between Mr. Jessup and Jacob Aranoff and 
Michael Greenberg. 

We should also appreciate having, at this time, any additional information 
or suggestions as to lines of inquiry which you may think appropriate. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, JOHN J. SPARKMAN. 


Since this may be your last appearance before our subcommittee, 
I think you should have an opportunity to make any comment you 
wish to make on those three suggestions. 


PROF. 8. B. KRYLOV 


Ambassador Jessup. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very glad to 
have that opportunity to comment. 

The first one is in regard to this man Krylov. I am not privileged 
to know the source of this alleged statement attributed to Krylov: that 
I was important from their point of view. Whether he made that 
statement, where he made it, or how he made it, I am not informed. 
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However, the facts are these: During the San Francisco Conference, 
as I have already testified, I was an assistant on judicial organization 
to the United States delegation drawing up the charter for the United 
Nations. My assignment was to work on the legal commission of that 
conference which was charged with preparing the draft of the statute 
of the International Court and various international legal questions 
arising in the framing of the charter. 

I served in that connection under Mr. Hackworth, who was then the 
legal adviser of the Department of State, and now the Judge from the 
United States on the International Court of Justice. 

I served also with and under Judge Fahy, who was then the 
Solicitor General of the United States. 

Krylov was the Russian representative on this same legal commit- 
- He subsequently has been the Soviet judge on the International 

ourt. 

As part of my official assignment I, as well as Judge Hackworth 
and Judge Fahy, naturally worked with Krylov on that committee 
as we worked with the delegates of all the other countries represented 
there in that Commission, dealing with legal questions. 

What he had in mind aside from that I do not have the vaguest 
idea. I do not know whether Mr. Vishinsky at the time of the Berlin 
blockade sent a message to Moscow saying that I was important from 
their point of view, because, if I may say so with due modesty, I 
think I put a spoke in their wheels on that. 

But what the background of the Krylov thing is, I do not have 
any idea. 

Senator Sparkman. I am not sure that I am familiar with that 
expression “put a spoke in their wheels.” Is that the same as putting 
or throwing a monkey wrench into their gears? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right, sir. I am back in the horse- 
and-buggy days. I will change it to monkey wrench. 

I think that comes from the old days when you used to wreck a cart 
by putting a spoke in and knocking them out. 

The second man is a man I believe named Aronoff. 


JACOB ARONOFF 


Senator Sparkman. Yes. it is Jacob Aronoff. 

Ambassador Jessup. I have searched my files and my recollection 
in regard to such person. I have no identification of him whatsoever. 

As far as I know I never heard the name until it was raised in 
these connections and I have no recollection of the man, of ever deal- 
ing with him or ever seeing him. I do not know who he is and I 
know nothing whatever about him. 


MICHAEL GREENBERG 


On Michael Greenberg, as pointed out, I think, in the question, 
he was associated with the Institute of Pacific Relations. He became 
an associate of the Pacific Council. That is one of the staff of research 
in 1940 when, as I explained, I had agreed to continue in a titular 
capacity after the iui of my 1 year, when we found it im- 


possible to get the confirmation of Admiral Yarnell. 
During that subsequent period, as I pointed out before, I was 
unable to devote much time to the institute, but consented to remain 
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in the post because it was impossible to secure unanimous vote on the 
selection of my successor. 

Then I find from consulting the records that in 1941 Owen Latti- 
more, who had been editor of Pacific Affairs, resigned and Mr. Carter, 
who was secretary-general of the international organization, took over 
as editor of Pacific Affairs, but asked Greenberg to serve on a tempo- 
rary basis as managing editor. 

Now, I have also been informed that when Greenberg applied for a 

job with the Board of Economie Warfare, sometime during the war, 
ne gave my name as a reference. Why he did, I have no idea. My 
contact with him was merely that I was the titular chairman at the 
time that he was serving temporarily as editor of the institute’s maga- 
zine. 

I have searched the files, my records and recollection, and so far as 
I know, I was never actually asked by anybody about him; I never 
wrote in support of his nomination and nobody even addressed to me 
an inquiry as to whether I supported him for the post. 

I have not been in touch with him since and it is my understanding 
that he has returned to what I believe was his previous position, that 
of a professor at Trinity College in Cambridge. 

My association, therefore, in summary, was in this official connec- 
tion through the institute at a time when I was not in close operation 
with the organization, but had continued to serve in a titular capacity 
while he was serving temporarily on the research staff and in the edi- 
torship of the magazine. 


JESSUP’S LOYALTY 


Senator Sparkman. Dr. Jessup, of course the question of loyalty is 
involved here. I believe the essence of Senator McCarthy’s charges 
has been that you had a peculiar affinity for Communist organizations 
and Communist-front organizations, and furthermore that at times 
you did follow the Communist line. 

Now I think that you have certainly given a complete statement 
relating to all of those charges but I believe it would be well for the 
record to have categorical answers and for that reason I propound 
these questions now. 

Are you, or have you ever been a member of the Communist Party ? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Are you, or have you ever been knowingly a 
member of a Communist-front organization? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Have you ever consciously followed the Com- 
munist line? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

To avoid any misunderstanding on that, sir, may I repeat what I 
have said in my testimony, that at the present time, for instance, the 
Communist line is that they are in favor of peace. That is the line. 
It is not the fact. I am in favor of peace. I have not followed the 
Communist line. 

Senator Sparkman. Of course, I meant the question in its usual con- 
notation. That is, of unswervingly carrying out the mandate. 

Ambassador Jessup. My reply is a categorical “No,” Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Sparkman. I suppose this is a proper comment, although 
it may be in the nature of testimony, but I think it is proper in con- 
nection with the questions regarding these three incidents mentioned 
in the McCarran letter, that he states that those matters are in your 
security file. 

I assume that you are aware of the fact that those files have been 
reviewed by the Loyalty Review Board of the State Department and 
that you were given clearance on that review. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir, and I believe you read into the record 
a letter from Senator Bingham indicating that his board had con- 
firmed the findings of the State Department. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes; that was my next question, if you were 
aware of that fact also. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. I hope we have not omitted any questions that 
I promised. anybody we would ask. Do you have anything further? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Yes. 

I would like to call Dr. Jessup’ s attention to this. At my request 
the staff of the McCarran committee prepared a list of names of 
persons who at present hold pases. or formerly held positions in 
the IPR who had bee identified in sworn testimony by witnesses, as 
a member, or in the service of the Communist Party, the Soviet Union, 
or the international Communist movement. 

The names appear here, and the relation to the IPR appears here, 
and the witnesses who identified them in that form. There are be- 
tween 30 and 40 names. It is quite a startling demonstration. 
Whether they can all be proved to be Communists or connected with 
Communist organizations, I do not know, but I think Dr. Jessup ought 
to be aware of the fact that these charges have been made and that 
these people are the ones indicated. 

I think for the record we ought to have this list, because it may be 
necessary in the future sometime to check it up. I do not know 
whether you care to make any statement about any of these names. I 
will submit it to you if you desire. 

I will suggest to the chairman that if Dr. Jessup cares to make any 
statement after he sees this list in the record, he will be given the 
privilege of doing it. 


STAFF OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


I have this further question: You testified very clearly this morn- 
ing that in your judgment the IPR had no influence on our change of 
forei ‘ign policy in the Far East. 

Can you say as much for all the staff of the IPR, and all these per- 
sons, especially some of those to whom I ealled your attention this 
morning, and to which you indicated relations, as far as their being 
delegates to these conferences are concerned. 

Do you know whether the staff might have had an influence in 
the change on far-eastern policy ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think insofar as the staff is concerned, that 
my answer would be the same, that I doubt very much. I have no 
personal knowledge as to any contact that any individual may have 
had with any other individual but my generalization would be that 
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the staff did not influence the foreign policy of the State Department. 
ment. 

What I would like to point out, Senator, which I think is apparent 
from the discussion of the IPR, is that practically everybody in the 
United States who was prominent in far-eastern affairs, in Gov- 
ernment, in business, in academic life, at one time or another was a 
member, or participant in the affairs of the IPR. It was that kind of 
an organization. It had such a good reputation that everybody active 
in the field had some part in it. 

Now the result of that is that you do find that people who were 
active in the IPR at one time or another also in positions in the Gov- 
ernment. That is the natural result of the fact that the organization 
was an organization of such breadth and extent. But in the face of 
this kind of insidious influence I think it is roughly comparable to 
talking about the question of whether the American Bar Association 
has had an influence on the American Government. A lot of lawyers 
who belong to the American Bar Association have also been in im- 
portant Government positions. I think the two things are roughly 
analogous in that sense. 

Senator Sparkman. Do you not think there may be one difference, 
though, the American Bar Association passes resolutions. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is true, sir. They may get more influence 
in that way and as I pointed out the IPR avoided passing resolutions 
or taking positions. Therefore, as an organization it did not, but I 
was addressing myself to Senator Smith’s inquiry about individuals. 

Senator Giitetre. I did not understand your identification of the 
document you wish to put in the record, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I asked the staff of Senator McCar- 
ran’s committee if they would go through the record of the committee 
and find who in the IPR had been named by some of the witnesses as 
having been connected with some Communist movement. 

I thought the list would be valuable to have, to see how extensive 
that was. 

Senator Grtierre. What end did you think would be served by 
having that in our record ? 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. It was just because the point had been 
raised about the IPR. I think Dr. Jessup has given a good explanation 
of the IPR, and evidently there have been a lot of employees that 
have been in the picture. 

Senator Gituerte. I have no objection, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SPpARKMAN. By the way, the correct name of that Commit- 
tee is the Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I referred to it as the McCarran 
committee because Senaf’r McCarran is the chairman of it. 

Senator Sparkman. I felt that perhaps you called it the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. No; it has nothing to do with un- 
American activities. It is the subcommittee of Judiciary of which 
Senator McCarran is chairman, 

Senator SparkMAN. Let this be printed in the record. 
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ent. (The document referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


‘ent, List of IPR personnel prepared by the staff of the Senate Subcommittee on 
the Internal Security 


‘ 

V- i ee : ; 
rO | Identified in sworn testimony by wit- 
AS A nesses as a member or under the 

: : | iscipline or direc i nce 
d of Present or former post in Institute of | @!Scipline or direction or influence of 
Pacific R saosin or rendered services to the Com- 
. acific Relations ist Partv. the Soviet Uni 
tive munist Party, t 16 | oviet Union, or 
the International Communist Move- 
ment 


vere Wee ei hc? Vateit Vf , Wie ce oe i ee oe 


; Adler, Solomon Supporter Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
x0V ; Chambers, Aug. 16, 1951. 
tion Allen, James 8 I eh os Cu cceaie. | Massing, Aug. 2, 1951 
Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
r) of | Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951 (writings for the 
to \ Communist press introduced). 
© Austern, Hilda_.......-- pues, Wenenser: member, inter- | Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951. 
national secretariat. 
tion Barnes, Kathleen Ms 5s). Do. 
yers Barnes, Joseph Secretary, American Council, IPR, | Massing, Aug. 2, 1951 
° 1931-34. Chambers, Aug. 16, 1951. 
im- Barmine, July 31, 1951. 
| ittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951. 
ghly | Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
Budenz, Aug. 22, 1951. 
Bisson, T. A Acting editor, Pacific Affairs; mem- | Wittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951. 
ber, international secretariat. Budenz, Avg. 22, 1951. 
Chen, Han-seng.........}| Writer; staff member Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
| Wittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951. 
lence Chi, Ch’ao-ting......... ia ik ewe aie oie eae aecedeis Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
. | W ittfcge!, Aug. 7, 1951. 
Lions E Currie, Lauchlin........| Member, board of trustees, American | Bentley, Avg. 14, 1951. 
ut I Council. ; Budenz, Aug. 22-23 1951. 
De Caux, Len Member, board of trustees, American | Chambers, Aug. 16, 1951. 
Is. Council. Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951 
Duggan, Laurence Member. Chambers, Aug. 16, 1951. 
f the Massing, Aug. 2, 1951. 
Epstein, Israel_..........| Writer , ...-| Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951 
Chambers, Aug. 16, 1951. 
‘Car- : Budenz, Aug. 22, 1951 (writings from 
° | Communist press introduced Aug, 
ittee - ; 23, 1951) 
‘ai x c Memb OE ) stees, Americ: de Aug. 23, 195 
eS as Fairbank, John K__... ae ard of trustees, American Budenz, Aug, 23, 1951. 
Field, Frederick V Secretary, American Council, IPR; | Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
° member, board of trustees, Ameri- | Massing, Aug. 2, 195! 
nsive ’ can Council; member, executive | Wittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951 (writing from 
; committee, American Council; treas- Communist press introduced July 
urer, American Council. | 26, 1951), 
d by Greenberg, Michael.....| Editor, Pacific Affairs. .........2....- Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
' W ittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951. 
Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951. 
ib Hiss, Alger ‘ i Member, board of trustees, American | Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
een Council. | Chambers, Aug. 16, 1951, 
at} | Massing, Aug. 2, 1951 
ation Jenkinson, Anthony. Writer a ia | Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951. 
} that Kizer, Benjamin Member, board of trustees, American | Budenz, Aug. 22, 1951. 
Council; vice chairman, American | 
Council; member, executive com- | 
mittee, American Council. 
‘ Lang, Olga__.- | Writer. _- ‘ | Massing, Aug. 2, 1951. 
nmit- Lattimore, Owen... _| Editor, Pacific Affairs; member, board | Barmine, July 31, 1951. 
of trustees, American Council; mem- | Wittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951. 
ber, executive committee, American | Budenz, Aug. 22, 1951. 
‘ | Council. 
arran Mandel, William.-- Writer; conference speaker. ........- Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951 (teacher, Jeffer- 
son School of Sovial Science—Com- 
y munist Aug. 23, 1951). 
) Un- Moore, Harriet Member, international secretariat; | Massing, Aug. 2, 1951 
acting secretary; member, board of | Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
trustees, American Council. | Wittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951. 
h un- Budenz, Aug. 22, 1951. 
° ; Norman, E. Herbert - - Writer: Canadian IPR ....-.-| Wittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951 
which Ozaki, Hotzumi-._-._.-- ..| Attended IPR conference; Japanese | Willoughby, Aug. 9, 1951. 
IPR representative. 
Price, Mildred Supporter Site eicibinnieonaatii ean Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
| Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951. 
Rosinger, Laurence K._.| Writer; conference speaker; member, | Canning, Aug. 16, 1951. 
editorial board, Far Eastern Survey. | Wittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951. 
Roth, Andrew_........-- Member, secretariat, Ninth IPR | Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951. 
conference. 
Saionji, Kinkazu........! Secretary, Japanese IPR Willoughby, Aug. 9, 1951. 


ance, 
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List of IPR personnel prepared by the staff of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security—Continued 


| Identified in sworn testimony by wit- 

— as a — or ae the 

- = : aa discivline or direction or influence of 

Name | Present an ee ee itute of | or rendered services to the Com- 

| . i munist Party, the Soviet Union, or 

the International Communist Move- 
ment 


a = : diecast tice 





Smedley, Agnes.....--- | Write ; Chambers, Aug. 16, 1951. 
Massing, Aug. 2, 1951. 
| Willoughby, Aug. 9, 1951. 
Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951. 
Snow, Edgar.-......-.. aaa | Wittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951. 
| Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951. 
Steizer, Andrew Sotedl Do. 
Stein, Guenther.........}--.. Massing, Aug. 2, 1951. 
Willoughby, Aug. 9, 1951. 
Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951. 
Stewart, Maxwell S____.| Pamphlet editor Do. 
Strong, Anna Louise__..| Writer | Willoughby, Aug. 23, 1951 (House 
committee). 
Budenz, Aug. 23, 1951. 
Vincent, John Carter....| Attended IPR conference Do. 
White, Harry Dexter....| Active supporter Bentley, Aug. 14, 1951. 
Chambers, Aug. 16, 1951. 
BRINE: ...xcnqniacieetnn Writer 1936, 1937, 1938. Wittfogel, Aug. 7, 1951 (writings from 
Communist press introduced July 
25, 1951). 








NATURE OF THE IPR 


Senator SparRKMAN. You estimate there are about 40 names there? 
Senator Smrru of New Jersey. There are between 30 and 40 names. 
Senator SparkMan. That extends over a period of years? 


Senator Smrrxn of New Jersey. I cannot say that. 

Senator Sparkman. How large an organization is this Institution 
of Pacific Relations ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out, there are two 
organizations which are constantly confused and I think it was not 
made clear as I have seen these names mentioned, as to which one they 
belonged to, whether it was the American Council or the Pacific Coun- 
cil. It is also a record of the people who were connected at any time 
during the 26 years of existence of this organization. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. It might have been. I am not sure. 

Ambassador Jessup. I have pointed out in connection with some of 
the allegations made in this connection that one does need to consider 
the question of dates. I pointed out that it has been falsely asserted, 
for instance, that I was in charge of the publications, which I never 
was. I particularly was not at the time of 1943, when I had no official 
position in connection with it. 

Therefore, it seems to me that quite aside from the question of the 
character of the individual, upon which I have no personal evidence 
and cannot testify, that the question of the pertinency of allegations 
about the status of individuals who may have been connected with the 
institute, the perinency of that depends upon their relation to the 
organization and my relation to the organization, my relation to them, 
et cetera, throughout the history. 

Now it would be possible for me, Mr. Chairman, if you think it 
advisable, to go into detail through each name and to get out of the 
record just what periods they were in and what they were doing. 
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As I have looked through the list, I have found that it includes, so 
far as I can see, people who were contributors of articles to publica- 
tions 

I have seen some statements of Senator McCarthy and other material 
before the security committee, that that made them persons of influence. 
Of course, it has no such connotation. 

If the committee wants me to go into detail into each one of these 
things as to timing, et cetera, 1 would be glad to do it. Personally, I 
doubt that it would be helpful, but I leave that entirely to the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Sparkman. Let me ask you this question: I gathered from 
your testimony yesterday that in this Institute of Pacific Relations, 
right up until Pearl Harbor, or shortly before that, there were Jap- 
anese who also were members, is that correct ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right, sir. There was a Japanese 
Council. There was a Chinese Council, a British Council and so on. 

Senator SparKMAN. So I suppose it would be an easy matter to pick 
out names of many Japanese who were Japanese Imperialists later 
during the course of the war. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. And even Chinese who became Chinese Com- 
munists ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

It is also true that during 2 part of this period the Soviet Union also 
had a council in the international body, and there were, therefore, con- 
tacts with the Soviet Union. 

I assume that every member of the Soviet Council was a Com- 
munist, because he came from the Soviet Union. 

Senator SparKMAN. This was an institute, or a group of people 
who were interested in matters in the Pacific and in the Far East, 
is that correct ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator SparKMAN. There was every shade of thinking with ref- 
erence to that. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Your meetings were for the purpose of dis- 
cussion, without resolving or trying to influence legislation or policy, 
is that correct? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. And were your writings and your publications, 
in the nature of articles dealing with questions relating to that same 
general area, and research in kindred subjects? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is true. 


JESSUP’S TRIP TO FAR EAST 


Senator Sparkman. There is one other question I want to ask: 
When did you leave on this trip to the Far East? I think you went 
to a conference at Bangkok, did you not? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

I sailed from San Francisco, I think it was on December 20, 1949. 

Senator Sparkman. When did you return? 

Ambassador Jessur. I returned in March 1950. 

89965—51——44 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Senator Sparkman. Now in Mr. Stassen’s testimony it was sug- 
gested that in the conversation that Senator Vandenberg had with 
bim, he had told him of a conference at the White House that was 
attended by you, Secretary Acheson, and Senator Vandenberg, as I 
recall. 

Mr. Stassen was not very definite as to the date of it but said it may 
have been in the early part of 1950. 

I think you have testified to this, but I want to be certain it is in 
the record: Did you at any time attend a meeting in the White 
House, with the President, along with Mr. Acheson and Senator Van- 
denberg, at which time the suggestion was made or the recommenda- 
tion was made that we stop shipments to Chiang Kai-shek ? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you say never, at any time, either in 1949 
or 1950? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not recall any conference in which I and 
Senator Vandenberg and Mr. Acheson were all there. I do not recall 
any conference in which this subject was discussed at the White House 
and I can definitely say that having identified that there was a con- 
ference at the White House in which Mr. Acheson and Senator Van- 
denberg participated, on February 5, 1949, that I was not at that 
conference and was not concerned with far-eastern questions at that 
period. 

Senator Sparkman. And you know of no such conference having 
been held, where this particular subject was discussed ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator SparKMAN. At any time? 

Ambassador Jessur. That is right, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Gillette, do you have any further 
questions? 

Senator Guterre. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


PROCEDURES OF THE LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD 


Dr. Jessup, in response to a question from the chairman, you stated 
that you had knowledge that the Loyalty Review Board had recently 
cleared you. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Girttetre. And that former Senator Bingham had made 
a statement in reference to it. 

Is this a routine matter, a study by a Loyalty Review Board, of you 
and others? Is that a current, routine matter ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I am not an expert on the details of the regu- 
lations on this, Senator, but as I understand it, there was an order, 
an Executive order, I believe, which has to do with the review of the 
cases of individuals, if charges or allegations are made against them. 

My understanding is that after the hearings in the Tydings com- 
mittee in which various allegations were made, then when additional 
charges were made against me and as a matter of routine the Loyalty 
Review Board reexamined my file to see if there was anything new 
that had been presented which required their examination. 
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They went through this review, satisfied themselves that I was all 
right, and their findings were transmitted to Senator Bingham’s 
board which confirmed their judgment and my case is closed so far 
as any consideration of that kind is concerned. In other words, I am 
fully cleared. 

Senator GitteTre. You have answered the next question I expected 
to ask. 

There were definite charges filed against you that they examined in 
connection with this meeting that they have just held ? 

Ambassador Jessur. That I am unable to say, sir, whether there 
were charges filed with the Board. That I do not know. Certainly 
there were public charges by Senator McCarthy. 

Senator Gittetre. Were there some facts or alleged facts that had 
been stated that led this Loyalty Review Board to make a special 
examination in your case? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is as I understand it, Senator. 

Senator Gutetre. Do you know whether or not that is the first time 
that that had occurred? Had they examined you before? 

Ambassador Jessup. That I do not know. How they fit into the 
process of checking, I confess I am not familiar with that. 

It is, of course, true that in connection with my various appoint- 
ments to Government service from time to time, I ‘have been checked 
by the FBI and various investigatory agencies before the positions 
were granted and before I was appointed. 

Senator Guterre. On this particular occasion, did the Loyalty 
Review Board ask you to appear before them, with reference to these 
charges ? 


Ambassador Jessup. No, sir, they did not ask me to appear. They 
sent me an interrogatory in which they asked various questions. [ 
replied to that interrogatory under oath, giving them all the infor- 
mation at my disposal on the questions addressed to me, and they 
considered my sworn testimony in connection with these allegations 
which had been advanced. 


CONTEMPLATING THE ORIGIN OF CHARGES AGAINST JESSUP 


Senator Grttetre. Of course, you have in mind the basis of the 
statement that was made before this subcommittee by Senator Mc- 
Carthy was this oft-repeated ae that you had “a certain affinity” 
for communistic organizations. I do not know quite what Senator 
McCarthy meant by that, but if he meant what I think he was 
attempting to convey, I have this question : Have you any explanation 
for the fact that your name has repeatedly come up in connection with 
charges of a vague nature, perhaps, or any connection with activities 
of individuals in connection with communistic affiliations ; and where 
you are being examined by a review board, do you think there is a 
concerted purpose on the part of some persons or groups to besmirch 
you or attack you, or do you think there is possibly some basis for 
it in your activities past or present ? 

Ambassador Jessup. The only inter pretation I can put on it, 
Senator, is this: These attacks have all arisen since I came into active 
Government service in January 1948. I think it is significant that 
they have increased in intensity since I have been connected with 
questions involving the Far East. 
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I think it is connected with the fact that simultaneously many of 
the same people who are attacking me individually, were attacking 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, were attacking in general the 
Department of State and the far-eastern policy of the United States. 

The tactics of these particular people who have made these allega- 
tions against me seem to have been the smear tactics. 

Personally, Senator, my own judgment is that the motivation of 
endeavoring to eliminate from the Government service an individual 
who was active as an adviser to the Secretary of State in foreign 
affairs, in the hope that this would bring discredit upon the adminis- 
tration, upon its foreign policy, and whether or not this was deliberate, 
the obvious consequence would be to bring discredit upon the United 
States and to weaken its position in the international community. 

Senator Grtterre. Your conclusion is that it is a part of a con- 
certed and perhaps not carefully thought out but part of a concerted 
effort to discredit some of those in Government position ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. Sir, I have no evidence as to any organization 
or anything of that kind, but the natural impression that it directly 
creates upon me is that there are a number of individuals who have 
been following this same line. 

Senator Gruterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sparkman. Is there anything further, Senator Smith? 


LUNCHEON DATE: NOVEMBER 1949 


Senator Smirnu of New Jersey. I would like to correct one date 
that was in the press this morning—probably by mistake but to be 
sure it is straight in the record: It said that luncheon I referred to 


with you, was in December 1950. Of course, it was 1949, when I got 
back from the Far East—November 1949. 
Ambassador Jessur. That is right. 


GRATIFICATIONS 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I wanted to be sure that date was 
correct in the transcript. 

Senator Sparkman. If there is nothing further, we will excuse you, 
Dr. Jessup. 

We appreciate the long, arduous task that has been yours in pre- 
senting your case to us. We are glad to have had the opportunity 
to hear your side of this case. 

Unless we do call you further, you are excused. 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. I would like to give a word of 
thanks to Dr. Jessup for his patience in trying to clarify some of 
these things. 

Ambassador Jessup. I appreciate the courtesy of the committee in 
allowing me to appear and giving me this opportunity to make my 
statement and answer questions. 

Senator Gitietre. May I add, Mr. Chairman, in addition to being 
an arduous task, it is a very unpleasant task for anyone to be sub- 
jected to. 

Senator Sparkman. I will ask the subcommittee to stay in execu- 
tive session for just a few minutes, please. 

_ (Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee proceeded in execu- 
tive session. ) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1951 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
ComMiITTEr oN Foreign Retarions, 
SvuBcoMMITTEE ON NoMINATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment on Friday, 
October 5, 1951, in room 312, Senate Office Building, Senator John J. 
Sparkman, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Sparkman (chairman), Fulbright, Smith of 
New Jersey, and Brewster. 

Also present: Senators Millikin and Thye. 

Senator SparKMAN. Let the committee come to order, please. 

Our witness this morning is Governor Stassen, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Stassen, we are glad to have you 
with us, 

Mr. Srassen. Thank you, Senator. 

May I have the members of my staff also come forward? 

Senator Sparkman. Certainly. Seat them around you as you wish. 

Governor Stassen, the committee voted in the beginning to have all 
witnesses under oath. Will you raise your right hand? 

Mr. Srassen. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you solemnly swear that the statement that 
you shall make to this committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Srassen. I do. 


SCOPE OF SUBCOMMITTEE’S INQUIRY 


Senator Sparkman. Now, Mr. Stassen, I am sure you understand 
the scope of our inquiry. We know from the transcript of the record 
that has been tele’ to our committee that you have appeared be- 
fore the McCarran Subcommittee on Internal Security. I gather 
from reading the transcript, and I know from the authorization set- 
ting up that committee, that the scope of their inquiry is much broader 
than ours. They are going into the whole Far Eastern situation and 
all of the implications regarding it. Ours is limited to one question; 
that is, the fitness of Dr. Philip C. Jessup to be a member of the 
United States delegation to the Sixth General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Therefore, I hope that all of us may keep in mind that that 
is the purpose of this inquiry, and that we will restrict ourselves as 
nearly as it is practicable to be to that question. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Strassen. Senator, I have a prepared memorandum which I will 
follow as I testify. 
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Senator SparkMAN. Had you rather finish it before questions are 
asked ? 

Mr. Srassen. It is as you wish, Senator, and if the members of the 
committee would wish, they may have an advance copy of my memo- 
randum as I follow through. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD E. STASSEN, PRESIDENT, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Srassen. Senator Sparkman and gentlemen, may I at the open- 
ing of my appearance this morning thank the committee for its cour- 
tesy in hearing me this morning instead of last Friday morning. 

I received your telegram of invitation to appear last Friday, in 
Philadelphia, at 7 p. m. on Thursday night, and it was not possible to 
assemble my staff and my documents and be in Washington on such 
short notice on a matter of this importance. 

Senator SpaRKMAN, Mr. Stassen, you will remember that I antici- 
pated that in my telegram. 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. You were very courteous and I want to say 
that I appreciate that, Senator. 


BACKGROUND OF STASSEN’S APPEARANCE 


May I also briefly state the background of my appearance here? 

Two weeks ago the McCarran committee, in the course of an inves- 
tigation of the Institute of Pacific Relations, had before them as a 
witness a former member of the institute’s editorial committee, Dr, 
Kenneth Colegrove, of Northwestern University. During the exam- 
ination of Dr. Colegrove, he testified about a conference held in the 
State Department on October 6, 7, 8, 1949, which was presided over 
by Dr. Philip Jessup, and at which Mr. Owen Lattimore was an active 
participant. Dr. Colegrove further testified that I was present and 
that he recalled that I had opposed Mr. Lattimore in the discussion 
and that I had insisted upon a copy of the stenographic transcript of 
my own remarks from the stenotypist who was present throughout 
the conference. 

I had, Senator, no advance knowledge whatsoever that Dr. Cole- 
grove was to testify nor of what he intended to say. 

After his testimony the McCarran committee subpenaed me to pro- 
duce my transcript. This I did and I answered their questions in 
relation thereto. 

I said to that committee, and I say now, that I do not intend to 
make accusations nor to give exonerations. I will testify to the facts 
which I know. The conclusions to be drawn from these facts, and 
from other facts assembled by this or other committees, are for you 
to draw. Asa witness, I do not give conclusions. As a witness I do 
not associate myself with any other person; I do not attack any other 
person; I testify of what I know, and I will be personally responsible 
for what I say. 

Let me add also that I am not interested in postmortems—especially 
not for the sake of postmortems. I am interested in the future, in 
the future of the American people and the future of mankind. And 
I am very interested in history as an aid in decisions for the future. 

Now, as you know, the testimony which I gave when subpenaed 
before the McCarran committe was reflected in a number of ways into 
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your hearings and in recent press releases by the State Department 
and statements of the President. 

I therefore now present the facts which I do know which are perti- 
nent to your immediate task and which are also important on a much 
broader base than your immediate task. 

May I also state that I address myself especially to the Democratic 
Senators in my presentation. I know that they are just as patriotic 
and just as interested in the future of our country as Iam. I will 
endeavor to be objective and to avoid partisanship, and I believe they 
will do likewise. 


TWO MAJOR POINTS OF STASSEN’S TESTIMONY 


The two major central points of my testimony today, upon which 
I will present extensive evidence are these. 

1. There has been for a number of years a world-wide pattern of 
action which has had as its consequence the undermining of the 
Chinese Nationalist Party and of Chiang Kai-shek and the turning 
of China to almost complete domination by the Chinese Communist 
Party and by Mao Tse Tung. 

2. There is now in its early stages a similar world-wide pattern 
of action which would have as its consequence the undermining of 
the Congress Party of India and of Premier Nehru and the turning 
of India to the domination of the Communist Party of India. 


PATTERN OF ACTION IN CHINA 


I take it there is no need to dwell upon the tragic results of the first 
postin of action to America, to the people of China, and to the world. 


orea, with all of its heavy loss of lives, is only one of the sad 
derivatives. 

I take it there is also no need to dwell at length upon the catastrophic 
results which would flow from the second pattern of action to America, 
to the people of India, and to the world. In numbers the 350 millions 
of India, added to the 800 millions now under Communist domination 
would bring a total of 1 billion 150 million, or slightly more than 
one-half of the peoples of the world under Communist control. In 
strategic position, India in Communist hands, added to China in Com- 
munist hands, would place the rich southeast of Asia, Indochina, 
Malaya, Burma, and Thailand in the position of a lush plum in a 
nutcracker. In political position. India in Communist hands would 
provide a ready-made antagonist against the Moslem nations including 
sturdy and courageous Pakistan. 

I am aware that the State Department has denied that it in any 
way participated in the pattern or action in China which I describe. 

I am aware that the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, and the Am- 
bassador at Large, Dr. Philip Jessup, have both testified and have 
repeatedly stated (1) that the State Department rendered every rea- 
sonable assistance to Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Nationalists 
against the Chinese Communists; (2) that they have never proposed 
cutting off all military aid from the China Nationalists; (3) that 
they never have been willing to permit Formosa to go to the Chinese 
Communists; (4) and that they never have considered or contemplated 
the recognition of the Chinese Communist Government. 
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Gentlemen, the record will directly contradict the testimony of 
theirs on all four points. It is a further fact that I would have greater 
confidence in the future actions of the State Department officials if 
past mistakes were admitted, if they said these were errors of judg- 
ment, if they said they were now alert to the facts, and would not 
repeat the mistakes. As it is, the denials by the State Department of 
things I know are true, the claims by the State Department of things 
I know are not true, leaves me very uneasy and disturbed with regard 
to our country’s future policy. 

Turning now to present the evidence of the two patterns of action 
with reference to China and to India, I will not endeavor to assess 
motives or intentions of the participants. There can be no question 
but that many of the participants had the best of intentions and had 
good motives. There can be no question but that many of the partici- 
pants were such due to ignorance or misunderstanding of vital facts. 
There can be no question but that many of the participants were 
patriotic citizens of their countries who made errors of judgment. 

There can be no questions but that many of the participants were 
knowing associates of the Communist design in connection with the 
pattern. 

I will not attempt to classify any of the individuals that I will 
name today. In fact, so far as the consequences to our country are 
concerned the classification is not the most important feature. The 
results are equally tragic whether they follow from honest mistakes 
or subversive treason. 

But what is very important from a standpoint of individuals is the 
fact that all over the world men who were participants in the China 
pattern of action are now transferring to India. 

I will now proceed, Senator, to develop some of the major evidence 
with regard to the China pattern of action. 

During World War II I spent more than 2 years on the staff of 
Admiral William F. Halsey in the Pacific. For more than half of 
that time and up to the time of the surrender of Japan and its occupa- 
tion, I served as assistant chief of staff and as officer in charge of the 
Admiral’s flag plot, which is the center in the superstructure of the 
flagship in which information and communication with the fleet and 
with other commands is assembled and integrated. 

In these capacities it was my duty to know the contents of plans 
and intelligence reports of the admiral’s command and of related 
commands. 

DISARMING THE JAPANESE 


Thus I know that it was the recommended plan of the armed services 
when the war ended, which I assume is no longer classified material, 
and which national security no longer requires to be secret, that the 
Japanese armies in Manchuria should be directed to march to the 
sea with their arms, be there disarmed by the United States Marines 
and United States Navy, and be repatriated to Japan. 

This recommended procedure was disapproved by the State De- 
partment on the ground that the morale of the Chinese and Russian 
people and our relations to both required that the Japanese armies be 
disarmed in the interior by the Russian and Chinese forces. 

As a result the Japanese arms in Manchuria were turned over to 
the Chinese Communists by the Russian forces and the Japanese 
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soldiers were taken to Siberia where a substantial number still remain 
as an armed force under Communist command. 

May I interpolate that the armed services’ plan for the handling 
of the Chinese armies was carried out in Japan, and under directions 
the Japanese armies in Japan marched to set points with their arms, 
there laid down and stacked their arms and under supervision of small 
details of American forces those arms and those munitions were prop- 
erly disposed of or placed in custody, so that in Japan the leeasbality 
of the armed services’ plan for handling the Japanese armies was 
clearly demonstrated. 

Senator Brewster. I think you said “Chinese” when you meant 
“Japanese.” 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, the Japanese armies in Japan. If I misspoke, 
I meant Japanese. I meant the Japanese armies in Japan. 

In my service in the Navy I was also aware of the extended and 
careful consideration in the Navy of postwar China policy and of 
the combined consideration of this matter with the Army. I knew 
of this both from my service with Admiral Halsey in Japan at the 
end of the war, and from my brief service in the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy after the occupation command in Japan was turned over 
to Admiral Spruance by Admiral Halsey. 

I find that my recollections in this respect are confirmed in detail 
by the dairy of Mr. James Forrestal, who was the Secretary of the 
Navy at that time. 

FORRESTAL DIARIES 


I will now present to you the appropriate references in the For- 
restal diary as published in the book, The Forrestal Diaries, by Walter 
Millis and E. S. Duffield, issued by the Viking Press. 

T have here the photostatic copies of the appropriate pages in The 
Forrestal Diaries, and may I say with reference to the use of the copy 
of this book, The Forrestal Diaries, that the book is not actually to 
be released until I think some time this week; that I did contact the 
book publisher for permission to use the pages and the reference here, 
and the book publisher said that he had no objection, but that the 
copyrights were with the New York Herald Tribune. 

The New York Herald Tribune said the rights had been sold to 
108 newspapers, and obviously I could not get the consent of 108 news- 
papers, but I think clearly I can assume consent in a matter of this 
nature and when the book is just about to be released generally. I 
obtained an advance copy of the book from one of the reviewers. 

I present to you, first. pages 108 and 109 of The Forrestal Diaries. 

Senator SparKMAN. Without objection, they will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(Material referred to appears in the record as follows:) 


(The Forrestal Diaries, pp. 108 and 109] 
STATE-WAR-NAVY MEETING, NOVEMBER 20, 1945 


At the meeting with Byrnes and Patterson this morning the question of our 
future policy in China and Manchuria arose. Wedemeyer [Lt, Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, then commander of United States Forces in China] has asked for 
instruction, his present directive being first to keep troops in China to accomplish 
the disarmament of the Japanese and to provide for their repatriation up to the 
point when he considers the Chinese National Government troops alone ean carry 
out this mission. In his original cable of last Friday he put the decision up to 
the Washington Government. This morning’s cable to him made clear that we 
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were looking to him for a recommendation on the latter point, namely whether 
the Chinese Nationalist Government troops had the capability of carrying out the 
disarmament and return to Japan of Japanese in Manchuria. 

Patterson pointed out that this was consistent with the rest of our policy in 
Asia, namely, to get the Japanese back to their home islands, and that we would 
be inconsistent if we departed from that as far as the substantial number of 
Japs in Manchuria is concerned. There is strong pressure to bring Americans 
out of China, particularly the Marines. If we do, we invite a vacuum of anarchy 
in Manchuria, and it is obvious that into that vacuum ultimately either the Japa- 
nese or the Russians will flow. At the moment, of course, it will be the Russians. 
In this connection I referred to a conversation with Admiral Mitscher on Sunday, 
in which he pointed out that in any future war between a combination of Russia 
and the Asiatic powers the manpower available to such a combination would be so 
tremendous and the indifference to the loss of life so striking that it would pre- 
sent a very serious problem to this country. 

Here, in very nearly its full form, was the dilemma that was to bewilder 
the Truman administration from that day onward. Mitscher’s, and For- 
restal’s, prevision was to be tragically confirmed just 5 years later, in Novem- 
ber of 1950, when that huge and expendable Chinese manpower, conscripted 
in the service of communism, rolled down upon our armies in Northern 
Korea. But at the end of 1945, when it seemed difficult to find even a hundred 
thousand men for the occupation of Japan, and when all the popular pres- 
sures were demanding the withdrawal of the Marines we then had in China, 
what could be done? 

The whole problem was, moreover, complicated by another factor that was 
again and again thereafter to vitiate effective policy. Jn the answering cable 
to Wedemeyer (a copy of which Forrestal included in the diary) it was made 
clear that while the State Department wanted to help the Nationalists under 
Chiang Kai-shek to get the Japanese out of China, “it does not wish to sup- 
port the National Government directly against the Communists.” The Chi- 
nese Communist armies under Mao Tse-tung were at that time less well 
organized and far less well armed than they were later to become. But the 
State Department, impressed by the backwardness, corruption, and unpopu- 
larity of the Nationalists under Chiang Kai-shek, convinced that Mao’s Com- 
munists represented an important popular movement and that the United 
States could not openly combat it without suffering disastrously under the 
charge of “imperialist meddling,” wished to stay clear of the struggle between 
Chiang and Mao. This telegram clearly recognized the difficulty: even to 
help Chiang get the Japanese out would “result in some collateral aid or 
prestige in favor of the National Government vis-a-vis the Communists,” 
yet “conversely withdrawal now” of American troops “may mean substan- 
tial frustration of a policy we have long supported which contemplated unify- 
ing China and Manchuria under Chinese National forces.” They were never, 
throughout the succeeding years, to find the answer to that one. The State 
Department’s answer at the moment was that the United States would trans- 
port no more Chinese Nationalist troops to Manchuria and “will not support 
the National Government vis-a-vis the Communists except insofar as neces- 
sary to get the Japanese disarmed and out of China” ; but its weakness seems 
to have been apparent, from the urgent concluding demand upon Wedemeyer 
to give his views. 


COMMENTING ON THE FORRESTAL DIARIES, PAGES 108 AND 109 


Mr. Strassen. The italics, I might state, is my own, and I might state 
further that the entries are as they appear in the book, with the date 
“November 20, 1945,” on the left-hand side, and you will see a discus- 
sion of this question of China policy, of Asia policy, and of the matter 
of the disarmament and return to Japan of Japanese in Manchuria 
and you will see on the left-hand side, on page 108, halfway down, 
where Patterson, then Secretary of War, “pointed out that this was 
consistent with the rest of our policy in Asia, namely, to get the Japa- 
nese back to their home islands, and that we would be inconsistent if 
we departed from that as far as the substantial number of Japs in 
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Manchuria is concerned.” It goes on, and then the underlined part 
on page 109 is very important. Remember, this is November 20, 1945; 
in other words, just 2 months after the surrender ceremony in Japan: 


In the answering cable to Wedemeyer (a copy of which Forrestal included in 
the diary )— 


and I say in that respect that the diary is back in the custody of the 
White House, according to my information, and these matters of cables 
and documents, under the arrangement with the State and with the 
publishers of the book, were first screened by the National Government 
on the matter of security, and after the book was written, the adminis- 
tration again screened the written book for security, and then released 
the book to the publishers. 


But the actual copy of this cable is in the Forrestal diaries now in 
the White House, and this is Mr. Forrestal’s entry: 


In the answering cable to Wedemeyer (a copy of which Mr. Forrestal included 
in the diary), it was made clear that while the State Department wanted to 
help the Nationalists under Chiang Kai-shek to get the Japanese out of China, 
“it does not wish to support the National Government directly against the 
Communists.” 


Then it continues: 


The Chinese Communist armies under Mao Tse-tung were at that time less 
well organized and far less well armed than they were later to become. But 
the State Department, impressed by the backwardness, corruption, and unpopu- 
larity of the Nationalists under Chiang Kai-shek, convinced that Mao’s Com- 
munists represented an important popular movement and that the United States 
could not openly combat it without suffering disastrously under the charge of 
ne meddling,” wished to stay clear of the struggle between Chiang and 
ao. 


Then it goes on, and down at the bottom, in the part italicized, and 
this is now November 20, 1945: 


The State Department’s answer at the moment was that the United States 
would transport no more Chinese Nationalist troops to Manchuria and “will 
not support the National Government vis-i-vis the Communists except insofar 
as necessary to get the Japanese disarmed and out of China”; but its weakness 
seems to have been apparent, from the urgent concluding demand upon Wede- 
meyer to give his views. 


Now then I turn to pages 110 and 111 of The Forrestal Diaries, and 
present you copies of those two pages. 
(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


THe ForkReEsTAL DIARIES, PAGcEs 110 anp 111 


Major Correa’s more extensive notes of this meeting show that it came 
back at the end—as so many discussions of high policy inevitably did that 
winter—to the swift evisceration of our armed strength. “Mr. Patterson 
said that on November 1 he had written a memorandum * * * to Mr. 
Byrnes pointing out that under present accelerated demobilization plans, by 
next April we will have in Europe only some 400,000 men. He said that, 
viewed strictly as a police force, he thought this number was adequate for 
the occupation of Germany and Austria. The same thing is true of Japan. 
* * * jn China we are faced with the same reduction and the same prob- 
lem. In addition to the numerical decline in our forces, the loss in their 
fighting prestige is even greater. He said that he realized that these forces 
were not sufficient to have an effective influence on our over-all national 
policy. He knew that the State Department, no doubt, considers it highly 
important to maintain adequate military strength, but unfortunately Con- 
gress is on the other side. In connection with War Department appropria- 
tions they are saying that if the Army will demobilize fast enough, present 
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appropriations will last. * * * Mr. Byrnes said it unquestionably re- 
duces the influence of the United States if we have our men scattered all 
over. Mr. McCloy pointed out that even where we have troops now the em- 
phasis is all on the question of withdrawal. Mr. Byrnes said that the situa- 
tion in China worried him considerably more than that elsewhere.” 

It was at this time that Forrestal pasted in the diary a clipping from the 
Washington Post; “Russia,” the headline said, “Will Not Disarm,” and the 
story, under Moscow dateline, was about a new campaign that had been 
launched to secure reenlistment of Soviet noncommissioned officers—a cam- 
paign in language leaving “no doubt that disarmament plays no part in the 
present plans of the Soviet leaders.’’ But the country failed to grasp the 
critical nature of the time. That rush to disarm in late 1945 was surely 
one of the most expensive economies—in terms of life and effort as well as 
of money—in which the United States ever indulged. 

Wedemeyer had been asked for his advice; he now proceeded to give it 
in a series of long telegrams, exhaustive in their analysis of the situation 
but, when it came down to what could or should be done about it, little more 
illuminating than the State Department had been. Under date of November 
20 his final recommendations were either to withdraw all troops at once or to 
announce continued military and economic support for Chiang. On the 23d 
he emphasized that it would be impossible to support Chiang and at the same 
time stay clear of the latter’s war with the Chinese Communists; “such 
United States support to the National government will definitely involve 
American forces in fratricidal warfare. There can be no mistake about this. 
* * * Jf the unification of China and Manchuria under Chinese National 
forces is to be a United States policy, involvement in fratricidal warfare 
and possibly in war with the Soviet Union must be accepted and would de- 
finitely require additional United States forces far beyond those presently 
available in the theatér to implement the policy.” This was a question he 
thought should be decided by the State Department. 

On the 26th Forrestal entered in his diary a summary, compiled by an 
assistant, of State Department dispatches on Russian policy as they were 
coming in from all around the world. Everywhere, from Western Europe 
to Korea, they drew an unrelieved picture of Soviet highhandedness, uni- 
lateral action and aggressive pressure. Jt was also on November 26 that 
there was completed a long “Memorandum for the Secretary of State” for 
joint signature by Secretaries Forrestal and Patterson, setting forth the 
military Departments’ considered conclusions on the problem of China, 

This document was not—one must admit in retrospect—a model of either 
clarity, conciseness or decision, It was very long; it already showed the 
symptoms of that “on-the-one-hand-on-the-other-hand” disease which was to 
blight so many documents on Chinese policy in the ensuing years, and it 
skillfully handed the fundamental issue—which the State Department had 
passed to Wedemeyer, which Wedemeyer had returned to Washington—back 
to the State Department. “The State Department,” in the words of one of 
the many subparagraphs of the paragraphs on “conclusions,” should ‘ ‘pro- 
vide a definitive policy to cover the period of the next few years in China.” 


Mr. Strassen. Now, on pages 110 and 111 you will find further 
discussion of the China policy, and then you will find the references 
to the development in the Navy and War Departments of their rec- 
ommended policy on this question of China and the Chinese Com- 
munists. This is the recommended policy, as I said, that I encount- 
ered and knew was developing in my capacity as an officer on Admiral 
Halsey’s staff, and later, after the occupation, when I reported to 
the Secretary of Navy for brief duty before I was discharged. And 
here I find it confirmed : 


It was also on November 26— 
this is 1945— 
that there was completed a long “memorandum for the Secretary of State” for 


joint signature by Secretaries Forrestal and Patterson, setting forth the military 
Departments’ considered conclusions on the problem of China. 
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THE FORRESTAL DIARIES, PAGES 112-113 


Now I turn further to pages 112 and 113 of The Forrestal 
Diaries and present you copies. 


(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows:) 


There is nothing to show what Forrestal’s specific contribution to the whole 
may have been. But there was a certain amount of iron in the verbiage, 
and one may safely infer that Forrestal was in favor of putting it there. 
Recognizing that it was impossible to support Chiang against the Japanese 
without also supporting him against the Chinese Communists, the memoran- 
dum firmly elected to accept the risks of the latter course. It considered that 
the reports of Communist military strength were exaggerated (which at 
that time they probably were) and felt that from the long-range view “the 
most important military element in the Far East favorable to the United 
States is a unified China, including Manchuria, friendly to the United States. 
This is the best assurance against turmol and outreak of war in the Far 
East.” The specific recommendations were to keep the Marines in North 
China “pending clarification of United States political policy,” in spite of 
the admitted danger of involvement in “fratricidal strife” ; to lend every aid 
to Chiang in getting the Japanese repatriated, and to try to get an interna- 
tional agreement on China and Manchuria among the major powers, including 
the U. S. 8S. R. The memorandum ended with a prescient paragraph: 

It appears that if Manchuria and perhaps North China are not to pass to 
Chinese control but rather pass to Soviet control or separate states under its 
domination by a progression of circumstances, then Russia will have achieved in 
the Far East approximately the objectives Japan initially set out to accomplish. 
The impact of such piecemeal action, uncoordinated internationally, on the 
United States and the world at large would, in the long run, probably be at 
least as grave militarily as any situation likely to arise due to continued United 
States support of the National Government, also uncoordinated internationally. 
Whatever United States action is determined upon, it appears serious considera- 
tion should be given to consultation with other powers concerned. 

But it was too bold and forthright a position for those times. The 
Marines, to be sure, remained in China temporarily; but there is little to 
suggest that the State Department ever managed to provide a “definitive 
policy to cover the next few years in China.” 


Next day there came a 
surprise. 


CABINET LUNCHEON, NOVEMBER 27, 1945 
Hurley’s resignation 


At the Cabinet luncheon today the single topic of discussion was the resigna- 
tion of Pat Hurley as Ambassador to China, charging the sabotage of his work 
for reconciliation between the C. C. P. (Chinese Communist Party) and Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek. His action was a complete surprise to both the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of State, both of whom had the impression that he had 
agreed to return to China. 

After lunch, in discussing the question of his possible successor, Clinton An- 
derson, the Secretary of Agriculture, said he believed the appointment of George 
Marshall would take the headlines away from Hurley’s resignation the follow- 
ing day. I seconded Anderson’s suggestion, and it was the general consensus 
that he would make an able ambassador. The President said he was reluctant to 
put additional tasks on Marshall, who had earned a rest after five arduous years. 
He confided to us that the place he had in mind for him was chairmanship of 
the Red Cross. It was pointed out, however, that Marshall could take the China 
assignment as a Special Envoy of the President on a temporary basis. 
the day the President telephoned Marshall and he accepted. 

Thus it was decided to keep the Marines for a time in China, and thus 
George C. Marshall, the wartime Army Chief of Staff and the Nation’s out- 
standing soldier, was launched upon the diplomatic and administrative ca- 
reer in which 5 years later he had still to find a “rest.” But nothing had 
really been determined. These decisions marked not an end but only another 
difficult beginning with the insoluble problem of China and the east. 


Later in 
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Mr. Strassen. On pages 112 and 113 you then find this significant 
statement near the top of page 112: 

Recognizing that it was impossible to support Chiang against the Japanese 
without also supporting him against the Chinese Communists, the memorandum 
firmly elected to accept the risks of the latter course. 

Here then is the direct confirmation from the diary of Mr. James 
Forrestal, who was then the Secretary of the Navy, that at that time 
the Navy "Dep: irtment and the War Department, after extended con- 
sideration, together had agreed that the other policy of supporting 
Chiang Kai-shek against the Japanese and supporting him against 
the Chinese C ommunists should be elected, anc further discussion 
of it. 

COMMENTING ON THE FORRESTAL DIARIES, PAGE 123 


The next significant entry is found on page 123 of the Forrestal 
Diaries. 

Now, having in mind that here was a memorandum signed by the 
Secretary of the Nav y and the Secretary of War after extended con- 
side1 ‘ation with officers in the field and in the Navy Department and 
in the field and in the War Department, that had been submitted, and 
on page 123 we find this entry. The italic again is mine: 

At the State-War-Navy meeting on November 27 the Forrestal-Patterson 
memorandum on China was up for discussion. Dean Acheson, now Under Secre- 
tary of State, felt that it did not cover the whole field. Forrestal commented 
“that he is convinced that we cannot ‘yank the Marines out of northern China 
now,’ but he said that he feels that the situation is not adequately understood 
by the public in this country. He inquired whether we could not talk the matter 
over realistically with the Russians.” 


Byrnes—who then, of course, was Secretary Byrnes— 


was “puzzled” over what to say to the Russians, but after much discussion came 
up with a suggestion which was in fact to be followed with the Marshall Mis- 
sion of the following year. 


This, of course, now is Walter Millis the editor’s comment— 


Mr. Byrnes said that, taking everything into account, perhaps the wise course 
would be to try to force the Chinese Government and the Chinese Communists 
to get together on a compromise basis, perhaps telling Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek that we will stop the aid to his government unless he goes along with 
this. It might be well, he said, to tell Russia what we intend to do and to try 
to line them up with this policy. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Isthat referring to what Mr. Byrnes 
said, or to what Mr. Acheson said ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. This is now apparently referring to what Mr. Byrnes 
said. 

Mr. Acheson raised objection to the Patterson-Forrestal memoran- 
dum, and then there was the attitude, “Well, if this is not adopted, 
then what do we do?” 

Then this session apparently with Forrestal, Patterson, Acheson, 

7 : ry > 
and Byrnes present, and perhaps others, followed. Then Mr. Pat- 
terson, the then Secretary of War, as you know— 
stated that it is in his opinion clearly in our interests to see China united under 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek if that is possible. 

From these entries, I submit it is apparent that the combined Navy- 
Army study and recommendation contained in the Patterson-For- 
restal memorandum for aid to Chiang Kai-shek against the Chinese 
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Communists was rejected by the State Department, with Mr. Dean 
Acheson, then Under Secretary, taking an active part in its rejection. 

Instead, direct consultations regarding China were conducted with 
the U.S. 5. R. by the State Department, and the Marshall Mission— 
that is, the mission of Gen. George C. Marshall—was dispatched to 
China with instructions to force the Chinese Nationalists to accept 
the Chinese Communists into their government and into their armies 
on a compromise basis, and to stop the aid to the Chinese Nationalists 
unless this was accomplished. 

The Marshall Mission, the unfortunate directive from the Presi- 
dent under which it functioned, and its results are familiar to all 
of you. Let me make it clear right at this point that in my judgment 
Gen. George C. Marshall is one of the great men of this country, and 
I do not wish in reporting on this to detract from that judgment 
on my part as to his total public career. 


MILITARY AID TO CHINESE NATIONALISTS 


Following this period, the next significant period is the year of 1948 
and early 1949. During this period Congress had voted an appropria- 
tion for military aid to the Chinese Nationalists in their struggle 
against the Chinese Communists. But the record shows that very 
little of this military aid was actually shipped, but there were unduly 
long delays in the issuance of export licenses and permits, and that, 
as Admiral Badger testified in the MacArthur hearings before this 
committee and the Armed Services Committee, many of the rifles and 
machine guns lacked essential parts when they arrived in China. 

It is a fact that during this period Mr. William Remington had 
direct administrative supervision over the shipping licenses in the 
Commerce Department, and during another part of this period Mr. 
Michael Lee had a part in the shipping authorization permits. 

In the late months of this year—1948—the Chinese Nationalists 
suffered their first reverses. The appropriae officials in the State 
Department then recommended a course of action which Secretary 
of State Marshall characterized as “administering a final coup de 
grace to Chiang’s government,” and which he rejected. 

I present a copy of the appropriate pages of The Forrestal Diaries 
to prove this point. This particular one came up in the McCarran 
committee hearings; and, therefore, I have just the one copy which 
I will pass to the chairman, and I will read the appropriate section. 
The other copies were taken on Saturday by the McCarran committee. 
The previous matters that I have referred to were not covered in the 
McCarran committee. 

On page 534 of The Forrestal Diaries, a photostatic copy of that 
page being now in the chairman’s hands 

Senator SparkMaAN. I notice the next entry is “26 November 1948.” 
Have you given the date of this entry? 

Mr. Strassen. The entry is also on November 26, 1948, which will 
appear on page 533. In other words, there are two entries of that 
date. The November 26, 1948, entry begins on page 533, and it is 
labeled “Cabinet: China, Germany, Situation in Berlin.” Those were 
the questions that were up. 

And then the second entry, “26 November 1948,” which is at the 
bottom of page 534, says, “Conversation—the President.” 
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So, Mr. Forrestal made two entries for that day, one with regard 
to the Cabinet meeting and the other with regard to the conversation 
he had with the President. 

Mr. Forrestal entered in his diary this information. I read: 


Marshall— 


that then being Gen. George C. Marshall who was Secretary of State 
at this particular period— 

read a paper from some office people in the State Department who advocated 
going to the American public now to explain the inadequacies of the Chiang 
Kai-shek government. This paper stated we had two alternatives. One, to 


follow this course, or two, to continue to do all we can to support Chiang and 
accept the embarrassment that will accompany the disintegration of China— 


and I continue to read— 


with the President’s approval, Marshall said he felt he would repect his Depart- 
ment’s paper advocating criticism of Chiang. He felt this would administer 
the final coup de grace to Chiang’s government and this, he felt, we could not do. 

I end the reading of that entry of 1948. Now, then, remembering 
that this is November 26, 1948, “arly in 1949 General Marshall resigned 
as Secretary of State and Mr. Acheson took his place, on January 21, 
1949. At the same time Mr. Lovett resigned as Under Secretary of 


State and Mr. Webb took his place. 
On January 28, 1949, Mr. Forrestal was notified by the President 


that his resignation would be accepted. (It became effective on March 
28, 1949.) 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 5, 1949 


Then, on February 5, 1949, the White House conference with Sena- 
tor Arthur Vandenberg took place. 

I testified with reg: rd to this conference before the McCarran com- 
mittee on my first appearance on October 1, 1951, as follows, and may 
I add that in appearing in response to their subpena I was to testify 
on the October 1949 conference. I had amemorandum on that. This 
question of the Vandenberg conference came up during my examina- 
tion, so that there was no advance memorandum by me or no special! 
advance preparation for it. But this took place: Mr. Morris, the 
counsel for the McCarran committee said : 


Will you relate what you know about that particular subject— 


stopping arms aid to Chinese Nationalists— 


Governor Stassen? 

I replied: 

I know what Senator Arthur Vandenberg told me. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what he told you about it? 

I replied: 

When I saw Senator Vandenberg, for whom, as you know, I have the very 
highest regard, for the last time in his home in Grand Rapids, Mich., in November 
of 1950, just prior to my last trip to Asia and around the world, he told me of 
a White House conference on this question of stopping supplies for Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


Mr. Morris said: 
Will you develop that for us, if there is any more to develop? 
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And then I said: 


Senator Vandenberg told me in this conference he was called into which he 
said was the only conference that he had been called into on Asiatie policy, 
it was there proposed by Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup to the President 
that the supplies which were then being loaded in ships in Hawaii and San 
Francisco for the Chiang Kai-shek government be dramatically stopped as a 
move toward world peace. 

That is, that all armaments should be immediately cut off from the Chinese 
Nationalists and that the ships that were then on the way and then being 
loaded, as I recall—he said there were five such ships that would be carrying 
supplies to the Chinese Nationalists—they should all be stopped in a dramatic 
and direct announcement to stop the supplies that were continuing the internal 
war in China; that he then vigorously opposed it and analyzed it, and that after 
discussion with members of the Cabinet who were present, the President de- 
cided not to go ahead with the recommendation of Secretary Acheson and Dr. 
Jessup in view of Senator Vandenberg’s statement he would publicly oppose it, 
and he was certain he would get the majority of the United States Senate to 
join with him in the opposition to that policy. 


Then Mr. Morris said: 


Were these supplies purchased by the moneys appropriated by 
during 1946-48 period? 


Congress 

I answered : 

Yes. 

Mr. Morris said: 

Were they the supplies referred to by Senator Vandenberg? 

I answered: 

They would be purchased by various sources, by the Chinese Nationalists. It 
was to be all arms en route to the Chinese Nationalists, just a complete stoppage 


of all supplies of “a military nature for the Chinese Nationalists, whatever their 
source of purchase had been.” 


Then there was a little interpolation of a different subject, and 
then Mr. Morris came back and said: 


What was the date of the White House conference that Senator Vandenberg 
told you about? 


I replied: 


I do not know the date. It can be traced down at the point when these ships 
were going to sail from Hawaii and San Francisco with these supplies. 


That was the end of the discussion of that particular subject on 
October 1 before the MeCarran committee. 


STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENTS ON WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


On the next day (October 2, 1951) the Department of State issued 
a release which included these statements: 

Secretary Acheson has no recollection of such a meeting. Ambassador Jessup 
has no recollection of such a meeting. We have checked the records at the 


White House thoroughly. We have checked the Secretary’s records and 


find 
nothing. 


I challenged this release. A UP man in Philadelphia took the 
ticker tape on this denial and brought it to my office the next morning, 
Tuesday, and handed it to me and said, “What is your comment ?” 
[ said to him that I would have a more extended statement later; that 
l would immediately ask Secretary Acheson this direct question : 

Does Secretary Acheson deny that at a meeting in the White House in 1949 he 


recommended stopping military aid to the Chinese Nationalist Government and 
that Senator Vandenberg opposed it? 


89965—5 1—_-45 
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The Department of State on the following day issued a further 
release partially reversing their earlier release. They admitted the 
conference, placed res onsibility for the recommendation to stop mili- 
tary aid on General Barr, declined to state what the position of Mr. 
Acheson was in the conference, and stated that Mr. Seale was not 
present at the conference. 

Mr. Jessup also testified before you that he was not present. 


STASSEN’S CONFERENCE WITH VANDENBERG 


Now, gentlemen, of course, when the ticker came to me on ogg 
Tuesday morning of a denial that such a conference took place I 
realized at once that a very grave situation had been presented. My 
own memory was crystal clear of what Senator Vandenberg had told 
me, and from long association and working with Senator Vandenberg 
I knew that he was meticulous in reporting to me of anything that he 
felt was of interest and necessary for me to know in relationship to 
foreign policy, because we had worked very closely together for a 
number of years in foreign policy. 

So I sat down to relive in my memory that conference with Senator 
Vandenberg, and I also at the same time asked my secretary to check 
up on the facts surrounding the actual occurrence of my conference 
with Senator Vandenberg, and as I reviewed it, I remembered that 
Senator Vandenberg had referred to this matter of ships being loaded 
and to the matter that efforts were being made to establish peace at 
the time between the Chinese Nationalists and the Chinese Communists, 

So then I looked at a chronology of the developments in the Chinese 
war, and I felt that that must have then have been around February, 
March, or April of 1949, and then I thought of turning to look for some 
supporting evidence of that conference, and I asked my secretary to 
call Senator Arthur Vandenberg’s son, Arthur Vandenberg, Jr. 

They located him in New York City, and I said to him on ‘the phone, 
that a question had arisen as toa W hite House conference which I felt 
must have been in February, March, or April of 1949, and was there 
any information that Senator Vandenberg’s papers had of any kind 
that might corroborate that. 

After a short time he told me there was corroboration, that the date 
was February 5 of 1949. And now this morning the New York 
Herald Tribune has released that passage from Senator Vandenberg’s 
diary, and this is the diary that Senator Vandenberg kept by typing 
it out with his hands on the typewriter following the conference and 
concurrently with it and clearly it is the type of document that would 
be admissible in any court in the country. 


VANDENBERG’S DIARY 


I have before me the Herald Tribune of this morning and in the 
course of orderly testimony I would like to refer to what they print 
of it, but 1 would like to suggest, also, that perhaps this committee 
would wish to ask Arthur Vandenberg, Jr., to send a photostatic 
copy of those pages of the diary, because they have such a very clear 
and direct relationship to our entire matter. 
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This is the New York Herald Tribune report on page 11 of this 
morning’s paper. The memorandum follows: 

SATURDAY, Fesruary 5, 1949. 

This meeting proved to be about China where the Nationalist Government 
(which we support) has all but collapsed and is now trying to negotiate peace 
terms with the Chinese Communists. Under ECA we granted $125,000,000 of 
se military aid to Chiang Kai-shek. About half has been delivered this 
last yea The other half (about $60 millions) is now in process of delivery— 
some on get. ready to sail. 

May I point out right here that at the time I ema! on Monday of 
my recollection of Senator Vandenberg’s testimony I did not even 
know that a diary existed. I had had no communication with Arthur 
Vandenberg or anyone else, so my testimony of his statements to me 
about ships ready to sail was made entirely in advance of knowing a 
thing about this diary, but here you have a specific detailed corrobora- 
tion. 

Then it says: 

The President met us in the Cabinet room. He was very serious. He said that 
his National Security Council and his military advisers had recommended this 
week that he suspend all export licenses on all further shipments to the Nation- 
alists because of their imminent collapse and, therefore, that these supplies 
probably would simply fall into the hands of the Chinese Communists (or, in the 
event of Chiang’s fall, be sold by the Chinese in the black market). 


STATE DEPARTMENT PRESS CONFERENCE 


Now may I point out that when I challenged Secretary Acheson on 
Tuesday of last week after that first press statement saying that Sec- 
retary Acheson remembered no such conference, when I direc tly and 
sharply challenged him because my own memory was so clear and my 
confidence in Senator Vandenberg’s statements was so clear, the State 
Department then, on the next day. , held another press conference, this 
one at 6 :10 p. m., by Mr. McDermott, and at this press conference a 
copy of the stenographic notes of which I will present to the com- 
mittee, we find these interesting things, significant things: 

On January 26, 1949, General Barr recommended that pending clarification of 
the situation in China, no military aid supplies be shipped. The President, after 
discussing this matter carefully with his civilian and military advisers, dis- 
cussed the matter with congressional leaders on February 5, 1949— 


and it goes on, and then it states further, as he concludes, or one of 
the reporters says, “Is that it?” And Mr. McDermott says, “Yes, 
that is it.” 

The reporter says: 


Mac, you don’t answer Stassen’s question. 
Mr. McDermott said: 

What is Stassen’s question? 

The reporter said : 


What did Acheson recommend at this meeting? 
Stassen’s question was that the Secretary deny that he opposed further ship- 
ments to China and that Vandenberg threatened to take a different position. 


Mr. McDermott said: 


I have not been in touch with the Secretary, and I have worked with the 
records as I found them, and this is what I found. 
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Then, a little later, he said: 


I have told you where the recommendation came from—Major General Barr; 
that the President consulted with his military and civilian advisers, following 
which he consulted with these gentlemen from the Senate and the House; and 
I have told you what the discussion was, and what the decision was. 


Then it goes on: 

Stassen’s complaint is that Acheson recommended stopping this aid. Is that 
correct? 

No. I didn’t say any such thing. I said that the President 

We are talking about Stassen’s complaint. 

Stassen said that Acheson recommended that this aid should be stopped and 
that— 


and then his answer: 
I have not said what Acheson’s recommendation was, but the question was 


taken to the President and was discussed and it came up through the adviee 
of General Barr. 


I present that transcript in full for the committee. 
(‘The material referred to appears in the record as follows :) 


TRANSCRIPT OF STATE DEPARTMENT NEWS CONFERENCE, OCTOBER, 3, 1951 


Mr. McDermorr. First off, I don’t think you need to take any notes, except 
mental ones. I am going to read from the New York Times of yesterday, the 
story written by Bill White, just to fix what we are talking about. 

We are talking about a statement made by Harold E. Stassen before a com- 
mittee on the Hill in which White says that Stassen “asserted, on the authority 
of the late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, that Dr. Jessup and 
Secretary Dean Acheson had once urged President Truman publicly to order 
the dockside unloading of United States ships ready to sail with supplies for 
Generalissimo Chiang in order dramatically to underline that he would get no 
more American aid. Mr. Stassen told the subcommittee that in November of 
1950 Senator Vandenberg, then the Republican foreign policy leader, had told 
him of a White House conference at which this Acheson-Jessup proposal was 
made. The date, the witness said, was not mentioned by Mr. Vandenberg, who 
recalled that he had vigorously opposed the scheme, threatening to attack it in 
the Senate, and that Mr. Truman then rejected it. To reporters later Mr. Stas- 
sen said that he understood the incident had occurred late in 1949 or in early 
1950, and more probably in 1949.” 

That, I worked on yesterday and did a lot of research on it and came up with 
the answer I gave you last night. In view of developments today, I have done 
some further research, and this is my oral statement: 

In respect to Mr. Stassen’s testimony before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee on October 1, 1951, 1 stated yesterday that the Department had 
been unable to locate any record of a conference between the President, Senator 
Vandenberg, Secretary Acheson, and Ambassador Jessup in late 1949 or 1950. 
Since yesterday I have had an opportunity to go further into the records con- 
cerning this matter. The following are the facts that relate to it: 

On January 14, 1949, the President directed that the military supplies under the 
China Air Act should be delivered insofar as possible in accordance with the 
advice of our military authorities in China. At the time this decision was made, 
the armies of the Chinese Nationalists were crumbling rapidly and it appeared 
that the mainland of China would be in Communist hands in a short time. It was 
therefore essential that the advice of United States military authorities on 
the ground govern the shipment of supplies in order to prevent,such supplies 
from being delivered into Communist hands. 

Accordingly the advice of Maj. Gen. David S. Barr, the senior United States 
military representative in China, was requested. On January 26, 1949, General 
Parr recommended that pending clarification of the situation in China, no military 
aid supplies be shipped. The President, after discussing this matter carefully 
with his civilian and military advisers, discussed the matter with congressional 
leaders on February 5, 1949, at which time the President pointed out that under 
the current military realities, military aid could not be effectively used by the 
Nationalists and that such supplies might well fall into the hands of Chinese 
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Communists or other interests inimical to the United States. The meeting 
of February 5 was held at the White House. It was attended by the President. 
the Vice President, the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, Senators Connally and 
Vandenberg, and Congressmen Bloom and Baton. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the congressional advisers present that no action should be taken which would 
in effect place an embargo or stoppage on continued shipments to China. Sub 
sequently, the President decided that shipments should be continued in order 
not to discourage continued Chinese resistance to Communist aggression, but 
with precautions to assure that such supplies not fall into Communist hands. 

Now, the above facts are relative to the point raised by Mr. Stassen before 
the Senate subcommittee. It is clear that the question at the time had to do 
with whether deliveries of military supplies to the mainland of China in the 
military situation of early 1949 would have any beneficial effect or might result 
in such equipment falling into Communist hands. It is also entirely clear that 
Mr. Jessup who was a member of the United States mission to the United Nations 
at the time, Was not involved in any way in this matter, and that Mr. Stassen’s 
testimony to this effect was erroneous, 

Q. Is that it?—A. Yes; that is it. 

Q. Mac, you don’t answer Stassen’s question —A. What is Stassen’s question? 

Q. What did Acheson recommend at this meeting. 

Q. Stassen’s question was that the Secretary deny that he opposed further 
shipments to China and that Vandenberg threatened to take a different posi- 
tion.—A. I have not been in touch with the Secretary, and I have worked with 
the records as I found them, and this is what I found. 

Q. We are grateful to you for your efforts but this still doesn’t answer the 
question he asked, and are you certain according to the check you made that 
this could be the only meeting to which Mr. Stassen was referring?—A. Yes. 
It is the only possible one I could find. I have really checked and I am sure 
that this is the meeting he is referring to, and that Jessup was not at the meet- 
ing. I have told you where the recommendation came from, Major General Barr; 
that the President consulted with his military and civilian advisers, following 
which he consulted with these gentlemen from the Senate and the House; and 
I have told you what the discussion was, and what the decision was. 

Q. Stassen’s complaint is that Acheson recommended stopping this aid. Is 
that correct?—A. No. I didn’t say any such thing. I said that the President 

Q. We are talking about Stassen’s complaint. Stassen said that Acheson 
recommended that this aid should be stopped and that———A. I have not said 
what Acheson’s recommendation was, but the question was taken to the President 
and was discussed and it came up through the advice of General Barr. 

Q. We understand what the mechanics were, Mac, but the point is as a matter 
of history, did he or did he not. He might have acted on General Barr's recom- 
mendation, but if you want to answer Mr. Stassen, you want to answer it one 
way or the other.—A. What I am saying is that Jessup was not in on this. 

Q. Do you plan to put the question before the Secretary today ?—A. I am not 
going to ask the Secretary until he comes back here. 

Q. When is he due back?—A. He is taking 10 days off. He probably will be 
back next Monday. 

Q. Put it this way: Are you prepared to say whether the record shows that 
Acheson did in fact make any recommendation? I am talking about any recom- 
mendation.—aA, I will not talk about the advice that motivated the President. 
The President called this meeting and conducted the meeting. 

Q. But you do speak of the advice General Barr gave-—A. Yes; I do. That 
is what brought it up. 

Q. But you won’t tell us what was discussed at the meeting and the line 
taken by Acheson,—A. I have given you the discussion, and the decision was 
taken by the President. What Acheson told the President outside the meeting, 
before the meeting was held, I certainly cannot tell you. 

Q. Acheson didn't speak at the meeting?—A. That I don't know. 

Q. Mac, will it be possible that the Secretary will have something to say 
about this when he comes back, because it is going to be a continuing ques- 
tion.—A. I doubt it. 

Q. These facts don’t answer the question at all, Mac. 

Q. You don’t have the facts to answer the question at all. That is the 
point. 

Q. The obvious reply from Stassen is that you haven't answered the question 
That is the obvious reply. 

Q. If it is to answer only that Acheson has competence. 
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Q. What about Lattimore’s request for the publication (of the round-table 
discussion) ?—A. The Lattimore letter arrived on the fifth floor around 2:30 
this afternoon, and they still have to decide what they are going to do about it. 

Q. They have not decided?—A. They still have to decide. 


GENERAL BARR’S RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. Strassen. Now then, the whole burden of that press release of 
October 3, it is clear, was that the responsibility for this reeommenda- 
tion should be placed on a specific military man, General Barr. But 
here we find, in Senator Vandenberg’s diary, he said that his National 
Security Council and his military advisers had recommended this 
procedure. 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Now the National Security Council at that time included the i 
tary of State as a member, it included Secretary Forrestal, but he a 
that time had been notified that his resignation would be rosie 
and, as is generally known, had begun to react in a depressive manner 
to the situation. 

Senator SparkMAN. You say “at this time.” What date? 

Mr. Srassen. February 5 of 1949, sir. 

Senator SparkmMAN. Who was Secretary of State then? 

Mr. Strassen. Dean Acheson. He had just become Secretary of State 
about 2 weeks earlier, on January 21 of 1949. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you. 

Mr. Strassen. And Mr. Webb was Under Secretary of State. 
Senator Futsricut. Do you have the other members, for a complete 
list ? 

Mr. Strassen. I am just looking for that right now. The National 
Security Council membership consists of the President, and of the 
Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. Those are 
the five men. It is our recollection, subject to correction, that at that 
time Mr. Stuart Symington was Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. ‘That should be checked, because we do not have a 
memorandum on that particular point. 

Senator SparkMAN. I wonder if we might not name all five of them 
by name at this point. 

Mr. Strassen. The President is Mr. Harry S. Truman; the Vice 
President, Mr. Alben Barkley; the Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Acheson; the Secretary of Defense, Mr. James Forrestal; the Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources Board I am not certain of. 

Senator Sparkman. I think you are right, that it was Mr. Stuart 
Symington. However, we will check that. 

Mr. Strassen. So will we, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. We will check it and see that the record speaks 
truly at this point. 

(Additional information was supplied to show that the National 
Security Council on February 5, 1949, consisted of the following seven 
members : President Truman, Secretary of State Acheson, Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal, Secretary of the Army Royall, Secretary of the 
Navy Sullivan, Secretary of the Air Force Symington, and Acting 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, John R. Steel- 
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man. Mr. Stuart Symington became Chairman of the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board on April 26, 19: 50, and served through May 4, 1951; 
in reference to the specific question in the immediately previous part 
of this hearing, Mr. Steelman was the Sane y Charnes of the Nat- 
ional Security Resources Board on February 5, 1949.) 


VANDENBERG’S DIARY CONCERNING AID TO CHINA 


Mr. Strassen. And then Senator Vandenberg’s diary continues: 


He asked our view. 


This is the President asking their view— 


Two or three of the gentlemen immediately fell in with the idea of stopping all 
export licenses forthwith. I kept silent until the President asked for my view. 
This is substantially what I said. 


This, then, is what Senator Vandenberg types in his diary when he 
returns from this conference : 


Chiang and his Nationalist Government may well be on their last legs. They 
probably will collapse in the near future. Our shipments to them, therefore, 
might well fall into the hands of the Northern Chinese Communists (as has 
been the case with American equipment furnished to eight American-trained 
Nationalist divisions which surrendered without firing a shot.) 

But there is something here vastly more important than 
$60 million worth of supplies. The American Government 
with a large share of responsibility for Chiang’s Government's fate because 
of our previous policies and our failure to give adequate military supplies. 
(This charge is only partially justified up to date.) 


Continuing Senator Vandenberg’s diary: 


what happens to 
is already charged 


But if, at the very moment when Chiang’s Nationalists are desperately trying 
to negotiate some kind of peace with the Communists, we suspend all military 
supplies to the Nationalists, we certainly shall make any hope of a negotiated 
peace impossible. We shall thus virtually notify the Communists that they 
can consider the war ended and themselves as victors. We virtually withdrew 
our recognition of the Nationalist Government. We sealed China’s doom. 


Senator Vandenberg continues: 


Regardess of the justification of previous charges that our American policy 
has been largely responsible for China’s fate, if we take this step at this fate- 
fully inept moment, we shall never be able to shake the charge that “we” 
the ones who gave poor China the final push into disaster. 

Millions of our own people will be shocked; and we shall seriously lose pres- 
tige throughout the world. I decline any part of such responsibility. I beg 
of you, at the very least, to postpone any such decision for a few more weeks 
until the China question is settled by China and not by the American Govern- 
ment in Washington. This blood must not be on our hands. 

My point is further emphasized by the fact that the title to almost all of 
this $60 million in supplies has already passed to the Nationalist Government 
which is waiting for these export licenses. Therefore, your order will be much 
more than a withholding of American supplies in American hands. It will be a 
ban on the Nationalist Government—and that will be “the last straw.” 


May I again point out that in my testimony on Monday describing 


what Senator Vandenberg told me we subsequently find that his diary 


exactly characterizes that as I recall he had characterized to me in 
November of 1950. 


Then he continues: 


are 


I make it plain that I have little or no hope for stopping the immediate Com- 
munist conquest. That is beside the point. I decline to be responsible for the 
last push that makes it possible. 
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Then Senator Vandenberg closes the quotes on his own statements, 
and he continues his diary: 

After a moment of silence, the President said that, of course, I had posed the 
real question. Then he asked the Vice President for his view. Barkley said he 
agreed with me. * * * That ended the conference. I doubt whether the 
President will issue any “orders” for a while to come. 


ORDERS TO CUT OFF AID TO CHINESE NATIONALISTS 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Mr. Stassen, at that point might I 
ask you this question: Do you know of any orders or further ev idence 
along that line until the famous message of the President on January 5, 
1950, a few months later, where aid was definitely cut off from Chiang 
Kai-shek to the Nationalists on Formosa ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. The white paper on August 5, of 1949, was quite sub- 
stantially in that direction, not quite as complete as this. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Yes, I share your view. The white 
paper indicated the direction. 

Mr. Srassen. You will find that of the military aid that had been 
voted by the Congress, I think just about two shiploads had gone prior 
to February 5, 1949, and on February 5, 1949, there were four or five 
ships being loaded in Hawaii and in San Francisco with these military 
supplies purchased under the appropriations by Congress, and for 
which the export licenses had not yet been issued. So the ships could 
not sail. And that was when this conference on February 5, 1949, took 
place, and I think that in appraising this whole situation it is impor- 
tant to recall the situation in China on that date. 

I have here a map that will show just where the lines were on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1949. This, Senator, is a map of China in just white photo- 


stat. Mr. Robert Madison of my staff has approximated the battle 
lines in China on February 5, 1949. You will notice that the Com- 
munists at that time had not reached the Yangtze River. Of course 
the red and blue lines show the lines between the two forces. You will 
note that all the southern provinces are still in Nationalist hands, as 
are the western provinces of Sinkiang, Kunlun Shan, Kansu, Tsingha, 
and of course, Tibet. At that time, peters one-third of the 


population of China was in Communist hands; two-thirds of the popu- 
lation remained in Nationalists hands. That is the date and that is 
the situation when this conference of February 5, 1949, took place. 

We will leave this map with the committee if they wish, or as they 
wish. 

I submit that Senator Vandenberg’s personal diary substantiates 
the essential facts of my recollection of the statement to me. It does 
not say who was present ; it does not say in his diary whether Secretary 
Acheson was present. It does not say anything about General Barr; 
it does not say anything about Dr. Jessup. There are these indirect 
references only. 

The diary does have the memorandum from his secretary as to who 
was invited to the meeting, which included, under the invitations list— 
this is the Senator’s memorandum of his secretary of a message from 
the White House which came to him on February 4, 1949, inviting 
him to attend a very much off-the-record meeting at 11 o’clock the 
next morning at the White House. The message said that Senator 
Tom Connally, Representative Charles Eaton, the late Sol Bloom, 
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Vice President Barkley, and Secretary of State Dean Acheson would 
attend. 

That memorandum is not in Senator Vandenberg’s typing or writ- 
ing; that is a memorandum from his secretary, so we do not have any 
reference in the diary to General Barr or to Secretary Acheson or to 
Dr. Jessup nor to the other Senators and Congressmen as to their 
being there. But it is a fact that a recommendation of this nature 
would not be prepared for action and presented at a conference between 
the President and Senator Vandenberg unless the Secretary of State 
had appropriated it and had recommended it. 


CHRONOLOGY OF DEVELOPMENTS PRECEDING CONFERENCE 


The developments immediately preceding this conference included 
the following: 

On January 21, 1949, Chiang Kai-shek retired as President of 
China and Gen. Li Tsung-Jen was named as Acting President. 

On January 22, 1949, the Peiping garrison surrendered to the 
Chinese Communists. This was the garrison Admiral Badger had 
testified about, you will remember. 

On January 31, 1949, Gen. Hsuh Yueh, Governor of Quantung 
Province, declared in Canton that Kwantung, Kwangsi, Hunan, and 
Fukien Provinces would make a last-ditch stand against communism. 
These are the four southern provinces that are partially shielded by 
mountains, that are south of the Yangtze, that have some of the 
best food supply and some of the best resources of a nonmineral 
nature of all of China. 

Then the developments followed which we have spoken of on 
February 5. Then on March 15, 1949—this now is a month after the 
Vandenberg White House conference, Secretary Acheson wrote a 
letter to Senator Connally rejecting the McCarran China aid bill 
which had been supported by letter by 2 25 Democratic and 25 Repub- 
lican Senators, and I believe that a number of Senators here now had 
signed that letter. 

On April 3, 1949, the Peiping Communist radio broadcast a state- 
ment that the Chinese Communists would fight on the side of the 
U.S.S. R. in the event of a world war. 

On May 3, 1949, Gen. Claire Chennault told the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that south China could be held with United States 
aid. 

On May 26, 1949, Acting President Li Tsung-jen of the Chinese 
Nationalists, asked for moral encour agement from the United States 
and for some statement that the United States realizes the import of 
things that are happening in Asia. 

Now I have the second 10 pages of my memorandum. I might say 
that the same rule will apply to the second 10 pages, that they are not 
to be released until I have covered the point in my testimony. 

On June 20, 1949, the Chinese Nationalist Government declared all 
Chinese Communist ports would be closed to traffic on June 26, to pre- 
vent war supplies from reaching the Communists. 

On June 29, 1949, the last 1,500 troops of the United States Army 
left Korea. 

On July 27, 1949, Secretary of State Acheson announced that a 
thorough review of United States policy toward the Far East would 
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be made under the guidance of Ambassador at Large Jessup, with a 
view to making recommendations to the Secretary of State for the 
formulation and implementation of policy concerning those areas. 

On August 5, 1949, the State Department issued the white paper on 
China, edited by Dr. Jessup, ae his testimony before this com- 
mittee, marking off the Chinese Nationalists and declaring that they 
had lost through their own decay and not through any inadequacy of 
American aid. 


QUOTING ADMIRAL BADGER, MAC ARTHUR HEARINGS 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That matter came up in the Mac- 
Arthur hearings, and the statement was brought to our attention that 
General Barr had made the statement : 

Since my arrival, no battle has been lost through lack of ammunition or 
equipment. 

General Barr made that statement, and it was quoted in the white 
paper. 

When Admiral Badger was before us I submitted some questions 
to him with regard to some testimony that he had given on the fall- 
down of aid to Gen. Fu Tso-yi in north China in July of 1948. 
That appears—I won't go through it in detail—on pages 2761 and the 
following two or three pages, where Admiral Badger took sharp issue 
with ae al Barr. I will read a little of this because it is very im- 
portant. I said, on page 2761, examining Admiral Badger: 

I was very much interested in your testimony here with regard to the attempt 


to aid Gen. Fu Tso-yi in north China, where he was operating at that time, July 
1948— 


where he was questioned whether he had the equipment for an offen- 
sive that apparently our program of $16,000,000 was to help— 


We had a larger program, but the commission that was set up to investigate the 
matter recommended a $16,000,000 program for immediate help to General Fu. 


Admiral Badger answered : 


He was operating as he had been operating, in the vicinity of the Great WalL 
and south of the Hulutal Corridor. 

Senator SMirH of New Jersey. Was that in the neighborhood of Manchuria? 

Admiral BApcer. It was practically on the border of north China and 
Manchuria. 

Senator SmirH. Then from your testimony, if my notes are correct, it took 
about 6 months before anything happened with regard to that recommendation, 
which you said was approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the Ambassador 
there in China? For some reason that we don’t know apparently there was a 
great delay in getting the material to help, and when he got it about 10 percent 
of what was recommended came in, and he reported that it was in a condition 
that the weapons could not be used. 

Admiral BAapGer. That is correct. 

Senator SmiTH. You also stated at that time General Barr was head of our 
United States Army mission in China. Did he have any responsibility for the 
movement of this equipment? 

Admiral BapGer. No; he had no responsibility for the movement of this equip- 
ment until it arrived, and one of the elements of the proposal, and which was 
approved all the way up, including the approval of the President, was in order to 
insure prompt delivery, and delivery to the point of application. Authority was 
granted to transport that particular material in United States Government 
vessels. 

Senator SmMiTH. What troubles me is that in the white paper— 
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that is the one you just referred to— 


which was issued on China, which you are familiar with, General Barr is reported 
to have said, “Since my arrival no battle has been lost for lack of ammunition or 
equipment.” 


I said: 
I can’t quite reconcile that with your story about this particular equipment. 


Then Admiral Badger for a page goes on to bring out his disagree- 
ment with Barr’s conclusions, pointing out, or he tries to protect 
General Barr by pointing out, that General Barr was mistaken, and 
soon. I think it would be well if we can, Mr. Chairman, have from 
where I began to read on page 2761 of the MacArthur hearings, 
through pages 2762 and 2763, at the top, which deal with this dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether there was a battle lost for lack of 
equipment, and a difference of opinion clearly before our committee 
between two members of our own military forces, included in the 
record. 

AID SHIPMENTS TO CHINA 


Mr. Strassen. May I ask what the date of that particular battle was ? 
Does it show there? 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. Apparently he was operating in 
July 1948, and he wanted the aid at that time, and there was a delay 
of some 6 months before anything happened at all, and when it did 
come, it was totally inadequate equipment. 

Mr. Srassen. That was the period I testified to earlier in which 
there was this long delay in the shipments going. It was also the 
period in which William Remington was on the desk in the Com- 
merce Department that had to do “with granting these export licenses 
of this kind, and when Mr. Michael Lee had other relationships with 
these export licenses. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I simply present that at this point, 
because you referred to some fall-down of equipment being sent that 
had been apparently authorized by the Congress and appropriated 
for by the Congress. That was an iNustration that we got during 
those hearings. . 

Senator SparKMAN. May I say now that I have no objection to 
inserting those pages in the record, but I do believe that we should 
stick to the at st job of this committee, and that is, to some- 
thing with which Mr. Philip Jessup is connected, and if those pages 
go into the record I think, in all fairness, the record should show the 
testimony that General Barr gave, and in which he described exactly 
the same conditions, and of course it opens it up to so many things. 

For instance, you refer to that 10 percent shipment. Later on it 
was brought out that that 10 percent shipment, with the defective 
parts and all, was shipped by General MacArthur from Japan. 

I mention that simply to show how easy it is to go far afield in these 
things. I hope that we will stick pretty closely | to the matter with 
which this subcommittee is concerned and that is, whether or not 
Mr. Philip Jessup is a fit person to represent this country in the Sixth 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

If the Senator from New Jersey wants that put in, of course I have 


no objection to its being put in, but I do want to throw out that one 
warning. 
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Senator Smirn of New Jersey. The only reason I put it in is be- 
cause the white paper, everybody knows, was edited by Mr. Philip 
Jessup. The statements in the white paper were put in by him, and 
vere based on statements he got from the Department of State. It 
is all relevant here, because the great point was made constantly by 
Secretary Acheson and others that Barr said, “Since my ari ‘ival 
no battle has been lost for lack of ammunition or equipment.” It is 
that point that is very controverted by this testimony of Badger 
which I think we should have clearly before us, because I recall very 
well when I was debating this matter with the State Department 
that they kept saying to me, “Well, we have had plenty of equipment 
there. We never lacked equipment.” And so forth. 

I have to make a point in the record here that that does not just 
seem to jibe, and what Governor Stassen is saying now seems to indi- 
cate that there was somewhere somehow a fall-down between what 
the Congress intended in making these appropriations for military 
purposes and the actual deliveries to the armies in China. That is 
ihe only point I wish to make. 

Senator SparkMan. I certainly have no objection to that. All in 
the world I am trying to do is to hold this committee to the subject 
we are set up for. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Lagree with the chairman. 

Senator SparKMAN. The Senator from New Jersey does remember 
that when General Barr was on the stand he in turn backed up his 
statement, and described even the one battle that Admiral Badger 
referred to. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I recall that, and I think it is proper 
for the Senator to refer to it. 


RELEVANCY OF TESTIMONY 


Senator SparKMAN. If one goes in, the other ought to go in, and 
the first thing we know, we have a record here that is packed with 
stuff that has been testified to before other committees which, at its 
best, has only an indirect bearing, if any at all, on the question before 
the subcommittee; that is, relating to the fitness of Mr. Jessup to 
represent us in the United Nations. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, you did not mean to indicate 
that there was any question about the relevancy of the white paper, 
and Dr. Jessup’s connection with it, and whether or not it presented 
a fair picture of the actual situation ? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I certainly think that the white paper is fully 
relevant, but would anyone suggest that we publish the white paper 
as a part of our record? It is ‘before us. And everything that is in 
the MacArthur hearings is before us, because every member of this 
subcommittee was on that committee, and the only point I make is 
in regard to listing lengthy excerpts on a controversial subject. I know 
that this subject is controversial, and it is something that no two of 
us on this committee could agree with, as to what the correct answer is. 

For my part I am perfectly willing, having the benefit of this won- 
derful asset of hindsight, to admit that we made mistakes and tragic 
mistakes in China; but I like v very much the statement Governor 
Stassen made in the opening of his statement, that we should be plan- 
ing toward the future instead of raking over those old mistakes that 
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were made and that have been argued back and forth in a great many 
hearings before many different committees. I just want to protect our 
record and not have a lot of stuff in it that has only an indirect 
bearing. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I will be very glad, in the light of 
your suggestion, to limit what goes into the record to what I read, 
and then just make the note that on the following pages, where I began, 
pages 2762 and 2763, appears the continuance of this discussion, and 
then later, whatever the page is, General Barr appeared and gave his 
testimony. Generl Barr's testimony begins on 2967, and to those 
interested, the reference that I have given to Admiral Badger’s testi- 
mony in General Barr’s testimony will appear in the MacArthur record 
on those pages. 

Would that suit the chairman ? 

Senator Sparkman. I think it is probably better to deal with it 
that way. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I didn’t mean to encumber the thing, 
but I wanted to support what Governor Stassen is saying with regard 
to the fact that Mr. Jessup, or Dr. Jessup, did edit, as he admitted here, 
the white paper, and it appeared in that white paper that oft-recited 
statement that we never let the Chinese down with equipment. I 
wanted to get that clear, that that is not agreed to by all people. That 
is the only point I want to make. 

Senator asian. Mr. Chairman, I merely wanted to say that 
there was in the early stages of this a great deal of material presented 
of no greater relevancy, I would say, than some of the things now being 
suggested and I know that the chairman wants to apply a perfectly 
fair rule. 

Senator SparkMAN. I certainly do and I made the statement here 
that I was not objecting. I simply thought it was well for us to have 
warning and take caution. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. IT amend my insertion to what I have 
just said. 

Senator SparkMAN. We will accept your suggestion. 

Mr. Strassen. I would also like to make clear that this matter of Dr. 
Jessup editing the China white paper of August 15, 1949, is not a claim 
or contention by me. That is a statement that he himself made under 
oath before your committee. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Yes; we all know that. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS PERTAINING TO CHINESE AID 


Mr. Srassen. I just wanted to be clear that I was not contending 
something. I was merely noting that. 

On September 12. 1949, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
passed, 20 to 3, the $1.3 billion military assistance program, including 
S75 million for the “general area of China. 

Then on October 1, 1949, the Chinese Communist People’s Republic 
was proclaimed. 

On October 2, 1949, the next day, the U. S. S. R. recognized the 
Chinese Communist People’s Republic. Bulgaria and Rumania fol- 
lowed on October 3, and Poland and Czechoslovakia on October 4. 

Then on October 5, 1949, the line of the internal war extended across 
China at a point about 125 miles north of Canton. We have another 
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map here showing what happened in the meantime and what the situa- 
tion was at October 5, 1949. 

You will observe this line that comes down here. They are now up 
here, about 75 miles north of Hong Kong, 125 miles north of Canton, 
and the line then extends more or less straight westerly into the border 
of Kweichow Province and then swings up north through one edge of 
Kansu and then up through Suiyuan Province and up through 
Manchuria. 

I would say at this time about 60 percent of the population of China 
are under Communist control A about 40 percent remain under 
Nationalist control. 

Again the matter of the southern provinces under Nationalist control 
and the western provinces of Tsinghai, Kansu, and Ninghsia. Sikang 
has importance in its relation to Tibet. 

This is again a map prepared by Mr. Robert Madison of my staff, 
and is a rough approximation of the military situation of that time. 
I will leave it with the committee. 

That then was the military situation on October 5, and on October 
6 a conference was convened, which I attended, and which was pre- 
sided over in its major portions by Dr. Jessup, in other portions by 
Dr. Fosdick and, according to Dr. Jessup’s testimony, the participants 
of which were arranged by him. 

I might supplement that further to say that during the conference 
Dr. Fosdick said to me that he had urged that I should be included, 
in the conference, and my inclusion came subsequent to the original 

call and it came at a time when I was in London. I was notified by 
the American Embassy in London, specifically by Mr. Julius Holmes, 
who was then, I think, the Minister in the London Embassy. 


STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


I was notified that it was a request that I attend this conference with 
the State Department and I replied that I would return to the United 
States—I think it was October 4—and attend as much of it as I 
could. 

At this conference, as I testified, the prevailing group was led in 
the discussion by Mr. Owen Lattimore and Mr. Lawrence Rosinger. 
This prevailing group recommended 10 points for American policy in 
China and in Asia as follows 

Senator Futsricur. Could you identify the prevailing group a little 
more thoroughly ? 

Mr. Stassen. I would say there were 9 or 10 members in the prevail- 
ing group. There were four or five as a whole who supported the posi- 
tion I took. 

Senator FutsricHt. How many, altogether, were in that, do you 
remember ? 

Mr. Strassen. There were about 20 in the whole group. 

Senator Fursrient. Do you have a stenographic transcript of the 
discussion at that meeting ? 

Mr. Strassen I have a stenographic transcript of everything I said, 
with a few little overlaps where other people said something on the 
same sections. 

In other words, this was the situation: In the call of a meeting there 
was no statement to me that it was a confidential conference and, of 
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course, from my standpoint I had been publicly discussing Asiatic 
policy. I had — out on it very specifically at the MIT convoca- 
tion when I spoke of Mr. Winston Churchill on April 1 of that year. 

I had been carrying on an active discussion in the public press, but 
when I arrived at the conference, it was then said that this was going to 
be confidential and that the contents of the discussion were not to be 
made public. 

I have here the letter from the Department of State, Mr. Francis 
H. Russell, saying that he is happy to learn from the Embassy that I 
would attend, and there is no reference to it being confidential. 

So, Senator, when I sat down and looked around that table, with 
all these gentlemen from the State es with General Mar- 
shall there and Mr. Lattimer, and feeling as I did about the very 
grave situation in the Asiatic policy, when they said this was going 
to be confidential and I saw a stenotypist at the center of the table, 
I said I would decline to participate unless I was furnished a copy of 
the stenographic transcript of everything I personally said. ‘There 
was some consultation on it. I said I felt very strongly about it and 
said I felt it was basic in a matter of this kind and then it was agreed 
that I would receive a copy of the transcript of what I said. 

After the conference ended, some weeks went by—— 


A PREVAILING GROUP AT THE CONFERENCE 


Senator Giiuerre. May I interrupt you there, Governor Stassen ? 
Returning to this question of the prevailing group, does that designa- 
tion of the prevailing group in your intention designate a group that 


was dominating the meeting, or does it represent a group whose view 
in the ultimate conclusion became the prevailing group ? 

Mr. Strassen. You understand that this conference did not formal- 
ize conclusions. There were not motions taken at which there would 
be a vote. It was more that everyone discussed it for 3 days and 
out of the discussion it became clear that there was majority senti- 
ment for certain specific positions and there was minority senti- 
ment for certain other specific positions. 

Senator Grttetre. By designating them as the prevailing group, 
you do not intend to convey that they were dominating or a rail- 
roading group that was controlling or forcing some conclusion, but 
just simply in the light of the conference and its result, it was a group 
whose viewpoint became the dominant view point. 

Is that your purpose in calling them the prevailing group? 

Mr. Srassen. It is my purpose to indicate that as the discussion 
proceeded they became the group whose views were expressed by the 
majority of the participants. 

I have here now the copy of the list of who were to attend the 
conference. I am not positive that every member here was actually 
present. 

ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCE 


Senator Brewster. Have we not had in the record the list of those 
who were present at the conference ¢ 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. We have had three lists. A list of those 
who were invited to submit a paper; a list of those who were invited 
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to attend, and I believe we have also had a list of those who actually 
did attend. 

Senator Brewster. There were five who submitted memoranda and 
who were also invited to the conference. 

Mr. Srassen. Who were the five who submitted memoranda ? 

Senator Brewster. I am not sure we had those identified. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Yes, we did, but unfortunately that is in the 
copy that has gone to the printer, I believe, and I do not have it 
before me. 

Senator Brewsrer. I know I asked for that, but they did not give 
it at the time. 

Mr. Stassen. That would be of some importance in determining 
the background of this conference because those who had submitted 
memoranda, their views would have been known by those who called 
the conference, and so it would be quite important then to ascertain 
whether they were all of one view or whether they were of divided 
views on the key points. 

I do know furthermore that there are some very distinguished 
scholars and leaders in China policy who were not invited to give 
memoranda and who were not invited to this conference, such as Dr. 
David Rowe of Yale; Dr. Norman Brown of our own University of 
Pennsylvania, who leads the southeast group in this country, so or- 
ganized, and Dr. Steiner, UCLA, not to mention, of course, men like 
General Wedemeyer, Admiral Nimitz, General MeCoy, and the like. 

Senator Brewster. Did I understand you to say that General Mar- 
shall was present ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. General Marshall was present at the conference. 
General Marshall sat on my extreme right. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. You mentioned General Wedemeyer. I will 
not be positive of this, but I believe he was invited. 

Mr. Srassen. General Wedemeyer was invited and before the con- 
ference was held he received orders to report out in San Francisco and 
therefore could not be present. 

Senator SparkMAN. You know that he testified before this com- 
mittee, that he asked to be detailed to the Presidio of San Francisco? 

Mr. Strassen. No; I am not aware of that. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. He did. 

Mr. Stassen. Did he ask to be detailed prior to October 6, 1949? 

Senator SparkKMAN. I do not know when. Well, if his orders had 
been issued he certainly did, because the others were issued upon his 
request, 

Senator Brewsrer. IT think, Mr. Chairman, he also said that he did 
that because he found himself not in harmony with the policies which 
were being pursued and he did not wish to be associated with them. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, we are going back to the MacArthur 
hearings. My recollection is that the question was asked him if that 
was not. true and he said that one of the most desirable posts in all 
the service became vacant at the presidio, and he asked to be detailed 
there. 

Senator Brewster. Are you questioning my statement ? 

Mr. Strassen. Not at all. I am saying the question was asked that 
way and he gave the other answer. Whether he purposely omitted it 
or not, I do not know. 
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TRANSCRIPT OF DISCUSSION AT STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


Senator Fu.tpricut. Is there a complete transcript of the discussion 
at this meeting ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. 

Senator Fu.tpriegur. You do not have it ? 

Mr. Strassen. I never have had it. I do not have it. 

Senator Futsricutr. Do you know whether it is available? 

Mr. Srassen. It is in the State Department, but they have persist- 
ently refused to release it. 

Sen: “sg Brewster. We have that, I think, Mr. Chairman, 

Dr. Jessup was not entirely clear. I questioned him in some detail. 
First he spoke of notes and then he spoke as though it were incom- 
plete and finally said that he understood there was a complete tran- 
script. I think that was his final statement about it. 

Senator Futsrieutr. You are sure it was taken anyway. 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator Fcuisricut. They took it and gave us just part of it. Is 
that the way it was? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator Futsricutr. We ought to be able to tell from that what 
you mean by this prevailing group. 

They did not, as you say, adopt any formal recommendations such 
as you have set out here. You are interpreting what you believe to 
he the sense of that discussion ? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. And I might point this out, which 
is very important, that in this State Department release on October 
2, 1951—in other words, the day following when I first testified, under 
subpena, to the McCarran committee, without any advance solicitation 
on my part, and when they then issued that de nial of the Vandenberg- 
White House conference, they in fact confirmed the essential elements 
of what I had said about the October 1949 conference and about the 
transcript. 

I will refer to that State Department release. It will say that Mr. 
Lattimore and Mr. Rosinger did urge recognition of Communist China 
and it said that 11 other members of the group were—TI think the 
words they used in description were “felt that recognition could not 
long be delayed.” 

And then they said five other members of the group supported 
Governor Stassen in his view that they should not be recognized. 


CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCI 


Senator Gitterre. One other question with reference to this meet- 

ing: If I understood you correctly, Governor, you stated that you 
came to this meeting with the impression that it would be confidential ; 
that when you arrived and saw who was there you insisted that you 
would not take part unless you were afforded a copy of the record of 
the proceedings ? 

Mr. Strassen. No, Senator. I said that I came to the meeting with- 
out any anticipation that it was confidential; that there had been 
nothing in my advance communications to indicate that it would be 
confidential and that I presonally had no desire that a conference to 
study Asian or China policy should be confidential. 

89965—51——46 
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But when I arrived and when the presiding officer announced that 
it would be kept confidential, then I asked for a transcript of what 
I said. 

Senator Giuterre. That request on your part was not motivated in 
any way by the participants, or who was present at that conference‘ 

Mr. Srassen. A soulaaaieen of the participants and of an aware- 
ness on my part of the seriousness of our Asiatic situation at the time 
and perhaps just a bit of intuition mixed in with it. 

Senator Gitterre. Did your observation of the pera lead you 
to the conclusion in any way that this was a rigged meeting ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. My observation of the per sonnel gave me the a 
impression that it was rather heavily loaded with a view that wa 
different than mine and that certain distinguished scholars who had 
substantially supported my view in the past public discussions were 
not present. 

Senator Gititerre. Who was it who was present who led you to 
that conclusion ? 

Mr. Srassen. Mr. Lattimore and Mr. Rosinger. 

Senator Gitterre. Those two specifically ? 

Mr. Srassen. Those two specifically, 

Senator Giterre. Anyone else? 

Mr. Srassen. And the absence of Dr. Rowe, the absence, since it 
was an academic group, of Dr. Norman Brown; the absence of, as 
I said, General Wedemeyer, or Admiral Nimitz, or General McCoy, 
or anybody from the Hill up here, any of the Senators I knew who 
were interested, or Congressmen, like Walter Judd. 

Senator Giuerre. The two that you mentioned were the only ones 
of the group present there who held you to the conclusion that you 
should best be on your guard ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator Giutterre. That is all. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Now, Mr. Stassen, I wonder if you would not 
prefer to finish your statement before we question you? 

Mr. Strassen. As you wish, 

Senator SparKMAN. You are almost through; are you not? 

Mr. Srassen. As you wish. 

Now, this prevailing group, through the discussion—not through 
votes, but the State Department says they went through the transcript 

and it was divided about 13 to 6. There were 11 plus Lattimore and 
Rosinger, and then there were some who did not say much, as there 
are in any group, whom you could not really classify. 


STASSEN RECALLS 10 POINTS 


They recommended, as I recall it, and as I analyzed it, 10 points for 
Ae policy and in Asia, as follows: 

That Asia should be approached as a long-term problem to be 
sadiad and deferred ; that the Russian Communist attention was con- 
centrated first on Western Europe with its industrial strength; that 
the United States should likewise give priority to Europe. 

That an aid to Asia program should not be started, by the United 
States until after long and careful study because of the complexity 


of Asia and the dangers of a Communist charge of United States 
imperialism. 
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“TeETTING THE DUST SETTLE” 


Senator Brewster. That would be rather in line with the idea of 
i the dust settle. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, Senator. 

Then in my arguments which I presented in full to the other com- 
mittee—and we can leave a few copies here with you—l believe we 
have copies of my testimony of October 1949. 

I pointed out to that group that that kind of an analysis left a 

vacuum in Asia, and I urged that American-‘Asiatic policy should 
be given immediate attention as I considered Asia to be the No. 1 
priority of the Russian Communists and that they would move ae 
the vacuum in Asia at an early date. That this was true because 
Asia was the vast underbelly of the Soviet Union, and the Communists 
would not move aggressively toward either Europe or Alaska so long 
as they were uncertain about Asia. 

Then the third point that came up from the discussion of this 
prevailing group was that the Russian Communists were not as 
aggressive as Hitler and would not be apt to take direct military 
action to expand their empire. 

I countered and said that the Russian Communists were potentially, 
in my judgment, just as aggressive as Hitler; that America should 
consider aggressive action by the Soviet Union as one of the definite 
alternative possibilities. This should be our analysis even as we 
moved forward on an American aid to Asia program, to be promptly 
established under able men, with a headquarters in Bangkok to assist 
the non-Communist peoples, and that study and action “should move 
forward together as in the Marshall plan. 


DISCUSSIONS DURING STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


The fourth point this prevailing group brought forward was that 
the United States should recognize the Communist Peoples Republic 
government of China under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung at an 
early date. 

I opposed that very directly and stated that we should not recog- 
nize the Communist government in China, and that to do so would 
be one of the most tragic moves the United States could make in long- 
term world strategy. 

I have not been able to get the Lattimore portion of this transcript. 
I have seen some stories this morning that refer to it. 

May I point out that even these sketchy stories that are now released 
begin immediately to confirm what I testified to before the McCarran 
committee. 

I point out that as reported in the New York Times, which I have 
found to be reasonably reliable in its reports, on page 3 of this morn- 
ing’s Times in the left-hand column, there is an article and it quotes 
from Mr. Lattimore’s own transcript saying: 

Couldn’t we couple recognizing the new regime in China with a number of 
positive steps in Asia as a whole, showing American initiative and desire to get 
things done in the improvement of various situations— 
and so on. 


Now, I can recall that conversation. The preceding speaker was 
one of those who supported me. The preceding speaker said : 


Do not recognize Communist China, and furthermore, you will get a very 
adverse reaction from the American people and the American Congress if you do. 
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Mr. Lattimore countered: 


Well, couldn’t we couple recognizing the new regime in China with a number 
of positive steps in Asia as a whole? 


It was a counter discussion immediately to the advocacy of one of 
those who had taken the view that I had taken. 

You will find in another place an indication of this matter of stalling 
on the matter of aid to Asia. He said in another place : 


Whatever we can do in India and Pakistan, to show that the United States 
is not against changes in the status quo as such, but on the contrary is anxious 
to get the most progressive and liberal sentiment possible. The United States 
stopped short of wanting to aid or encourage the development of communism, 
but is eager to promote alternatives which are acceptable to the Inaximum num- 
_ ber of people in Asia and Europe. 

Then there is a section here somewhere that might have been quoted 
in the Herald Tribune instead, the clear inference of which was that 
we should continue to send economic aid to those under Communist 
leadership. 

Of course, as soon as I can get hold of the Lattimore transcript, I 
will go through it thoroughly and then if the State Department does 
finally dec ide to release this transcript in full, you can fit together 
the questions, the answers, the rejoinders, and you will find that my 
whole analysis of it will be borne out and in fact, as I say, the State 
Department in its own release says a careful rereading of the tran- 
script shows—and then they go on to substantially corroborate the 
essential points of what I said. 

Then 5. This is their position that was advanced, that the United 
States should encourage the recognition of the Communist Peoples 
Republic government by Britain and India and follow with its own 
recognition soon thereafter. 

Now, I can recall that discussion. I can recall there were those 
who said the United States should move forward and recognize ahead 
of Britain or India or anybody else. America should be a leader. 
America should not wait. America should recognize very promptly. 

There were others who said, “No; you have to consider American 
congressional opinion. You have to consider the American public 
reaction, Therefore, you better encourage India and Britain to go 
first and then follow along a couple of weeks later.’ 

Then Mr. Lattimore came forward and said, as he is quoted in the 
morning paper, we should not be—I think he said too speedy or pro- 
ceed with too much play. He said India and Britain should come 
first and then follow along. 

Senator SparKMAN. Governor, when you refer to someone making 
this suggestion and someone making that suggesion, I presume you 
do not recall who that someone # 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. I did not know all of these gentlemen 
personally. I would not so testify, Senator, if it were not that this 
transcript is in existence and all of these gentlemen can show exactly 
what they said by simply authorizing the State Department to release 
their remarks, and I think that on “anything as fundamental as the 
American policy toward a great nation such as ¢ ‘hina, any citizen of 
this country should be willing to stand behind the views he expresses 
on those policies. 
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EVENTS SUBSEQUENT TO CONFERENCE 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I gather the reason you are putting 
so much emphasis on this meeting is that you feel that certain of our 
policies then crystallized from that meeting and flowed out from it? 

Mr. Strassen. Absolutely. 

Senator Smita of New Jersey. And that is why you think that 
this meeting was so important ? 

Mr. Strassen. Absolutely. I not only feel that now, but I felt that 
as the policies unfolded and I can prove that by other things I did 
as the policies unfolded. 

In other words, this, gentlemen, is not a matter of me today or this 
week saying that this conference established a prevailing group policy 
which then began to be implemented. It was my conviction, expressed 
and indicated during the subsequent months, that that prevailing 
group’s recommendations were what was being implemented step by 
step, and I will develop that as I proceed with my testimony. 

Senator Brewster. I understood you to say that the idea was sug- 
gestde that Britain and India might be encouraged to go along with 
the idea that it would blaze the trail for our subsequent recognition. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. That interested me because a member of the 
British Parliament, within the past month, told me that Britain did 
understand that we were encouraging them to this action. 

This is not evidence because I do not presume he would appear as a 
witness, or be available, in view of conditions over there, but it does 
indicate what is the impression of some in Britain, as least, that 
they were encouraged to this action either as the result of formal or 
informal discussion. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. That tends to coincide with what you say here. 

Mr. Strassen. May I point out that Mr. Bevan publicly said in the 
House of Commons on, as I remember, November 16, 1949, that Britain 
was waiting for the United States to join with Britain before Britain 
recognized Communist China. That was said in the House of Com- 
mons on November 16, 1949. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. As you probably know, I addressed 
a letter on this very point to the Secretary of State and the question 
of the present attitude of the Government on the recognition of Com- 
munist China and admission to the United Nations. 

I introduced into this record my letter to the Secretary of State 
and his reply where he denied categorically that they had any inten- 
tion of recognizing Communist China, and they had given the British 
no indication of that at any time. Then, certain documents were re- 
ferred to by some of us on the Foreign Relations Committee and some 
that were read to us and apparently those documents supported the 
Secretary of State’s position that we had worked against rather than 
toward the recognition. 

I still have the impression that the matter was rather fully discussed. 

Mr. Srassen. I will go into that very thoroughly because it is one 
of the important points. 


ACHESON’S PRESENT POSITION TOWARD RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. There is a statement of the Secre- 
tary’s position as of today, which I must say is very gratifying to me 
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because it seems to dispel our danger of getting into cease-fire arrange- 
ments which might recognize Communist China or might get them 
into the United Nations, or turn Formosa over. 

Senator Brewster. I understand the members of this committee 
will be permitted to see that record in confidence, is that correct ? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I am sure such will be done. 1 have requested 
it and I assume they will be ready whenever the committee wants to 
see them because the Far Eastern Subcommittee has seen them. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think the whole committee should 
see them. 


UNITED STATES NOTES TO BRITAIN REGARDING RECOGNITION 


Senator Sparkman. I think so. 

Carrying out the statement of Senator Smith, I think it is only 
fair to say here that at the very time Foreign Minister Bevan was 
making the statement to which you refer, he knew that there were 
in his files notes from the United States ‘saying positively that we 
would not recognize China. 

Mr. Strassen. Did those notes state conditions as to why or condi- 
tions under which we would, Senator? 

Senator Sparkman. No. It stated conditions why we would not. 

Mr. Strassen. Were there conditions ? 

Senator Sparkman. I will say this, that Mr. Jessup set out a fairly 
chronological development of that series and he set out, as I reeall, in 
general, three items. 

As a matter of fact, in the note I can say that it was discussed by 
details which constituted those three general items, one of which we 
were always very strong in saying was the fact that we regarded China 
to be a puppet of the Russian regime, the Kremlin in Moscow. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. It is true, however, Mr. Chairman, 
that there were in those documents that were read to us apparently 
certain conditions that would have to be complied with before we could 
even consider recognizing Red China, and those conditions were not 
in the offing at the moment and no immediate recognition was in 
prospect. 

PUBLICIZING STATE DEPARTMENT DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Srassen. I have difficulty, Senator, in understanding why those 
documents, in view of the central conflict over this issue and the direct 
relationship to the correctness of the testimony under oath of the 
Secretary, Secretary Acheson, and Ambassador Jessup, I have diffi- 
culty in seeing why they should not be made public. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I think that is explainable because it involves 
notes exchanged between two different governments. You could not 
get it complete without the English replies and I do not assume that 
it would be proper for us to release the English notes. 

Mr. Strassen. No; I agree that you could not release notes of foreign 
governments. 

Senator Sparkman. The Far Eastern Subcommittee has gone over 
them. Senator Smith and I are members of that subcommittee. 

If you will refer to Ambassador Jessup’s statement the other day 
after he completed, if I recall correctly, Senator Smith and I agreed 
that it was substantiated by the papers we had seen, 
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Senator Smirn of New Jersey. We saw substantially the general 
statement that we did not contemplate recognizing Communist China. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I am a little puzzled about this 
question of communication with Britain because every paper today is 
full of the statements that the United States is now under very heavy 
attack by the members of the British Government. The Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Atlee are blaming all their troubles 
on us. 

It seems to me if they are to indulge in that over there we have, 
as the American people, some right to ‘know what are the facts about 
the relations between the two Governments. I only throw that in 
as a point. 

Senator SparKMAN. I will say as soon as we have an executive 
session of this committee, if any members of it want to see those 
papers, the State Department has assured me that they will be avail- 
able for us to go over. 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, frequently communications from this Gov- 
ernment and foreign governments have been released. That has 
occurred in the China white paper and in many circumstances, many 
white papers. Therefore, I think with the importance of these docu- 
ments to this very central point of the correctness of testimony, the 
American public is entitled to know about it. 

Senator SparkMan. Let me say I we om be very glad to see the 
State Department reclassify them and release them to the world. At 
the same time, I do realize that there is the question of confidential 
communication and relations between governments that ought to be 
respected and I am sure that the Governor would agree with us 
on that. 

Mr. Strassen. I am not talking about the message from them, but 
I do say that one of the diffic ulties has been too much sec recy in for- 
eign affairs, rather than too little of it. I think that is clear as you 
unfold the whole China question. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You believe in open covenants 
openly arrived at? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

Senator Giriterre. But he did not participate in the debate while 
he was presiding ? 

Mr. Srassen. No. 

Senator Gitterre. Do you know whether he participated to any 
extent while Dr. Fosdick was presiding? 

Mr. Strassen. He was not present when Dr. Fosdick was presiding. 
In other words, he was at the United Nations and because he could 
not be there at the opening of the first day, Dr. Fosdick, whom you 
will recall was a member of Dr. Jessup’s three-man committee, along 
with Dr. Case, he therefore presided at that opening day. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I just want to note in the record, 
I have here 34 pages of releases of communications by foreign gov- 
ernments to us In connection with the Far East situation. 

I assume, of course, these were released with the permission of the 
Government. 

I point out only that I am sure our British friends, if they are 
going to make an issue of our relations, would be as frank and fair 
with respect to us in not refusing to permit their statements to be 
known. 
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The same thing is found in the white paper where there are many 
communications. I realize there is some delicacy. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I appreciate that fact and I will stick by my 
statement that I wish they would work out an arrangement whereby 
they could be released. 

Go right ahead, Governor. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD FORMOSA 


Mr. Strassen. Point 6 in this prevailing group’s discussion was 
that it should be United States policy to turn Formosa over to the 
Chinese Communist Government. 

I want to make clear this was not labeled point 6 during the con- 
ference. These 10 points he merged and I placed the numbers on 
them for purposes of identification. 

I opposed that and I urged that the United States should announce 
that it considered Formosa a vital part of our perimeter and that 
we would not permit an armed assault from the mainland on Formosa. 

I might say that this was in advance of all this military discussion. 
This was 2 years ago. Of course, I then gave my view from a basis 
of my wartime observation in sailing around Formosa and knowing 
that western area. 

I then said in that conference specifically from the State Department 
transcript : 

On the other military question, I am inclined to feel that Formosa is an im- 
portant strategic area for our own outer perimeter. Here, again, the military 
judgment should carry. There are excellent air fields in Formosa. If antago- 
nistic air bases exist on Formosa, the Philippine Islands and Japan are quite 
effectively severed from each other. Formosa is immediately astride of the 
airway and direct seaway. 

We should have in mind the psychological effect of a firm position and the 
fact that Formosa is still in an uncertain legal position— 
and so forth. 

So that my statement of the issue was very direct and very positive. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD HONG KONG 


The seventh point that came forth from this discussion was that 
it should be United States policy to permit the Chinese Communists 
to take Hong Kong if they insisted. 

In other words, that the United States should not step in to back 
up in any way the British. 

Here, again, I opposed the view and I said this: 


I think if the British take a stand in Hong Kong, they ought to back the 
British up with everything they want us to back them up with in Hong Kong. 
These are matters of alternative. And if the British, who must be our close 
partner in this world — decide they are going to stand and fight, what 
do we do? Do we appear before the world as weak and indecisive? Do we 
back away from our British friends, or do we send ships and give them some 
air cover and do that sort of thing and indicate that we stand with them in a 
firm position against the Communist assault in Hong Kong? 

I grant these are grave decisions, but I think the whole picture demands 
that kind of very firm action. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD NEHRU 


Now the eighth thing from the prevailing discussion came from 
the point that Premier Nehru had shown a reactionary or arbitrary 
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tendency and should not be leaned on or assisted as a ladder of non- 
Communist forces in Asia, 

I contended that Nehru was an important leader of the non-Com- 
munist areas of Asia. That India should receive economic aid. That 


he should not be opposed in his effort to de ‘velop his third position in 
the world struggle. 


BLOCKADE OF COMMUNIST CHINESE COAST 


The ninth of the prevailing group: That the United States should 
not approve of the blockade of the Communist Chinese coast by the 
Chinese Nationalists under Chiang Kai-shek, should assist in break- 
ing it, and should send economic aid to the area of China under Com- 
munist control; and tenth of the prevailing groups position, that no 
aid should be sent to the Communist Chinese guerrillas in the south 
of China, nor to the Chiang Kai-shek forces, or that the military sup- 


plies en route to them should be cut off. I contended for our own 
peace and our own security— 


American policy should be to prevent Russian Communist imperialistic con- 
solidation of Asia; that every move of opposition to the Communist advance 
Asia should be made and all forces resisting communism in Asia should be 
militarily, as well as economically. 


» in 


» aided 


STASSEN’S COMMENTS DURING STATE DEPARTMENT CON FERENCE 


Now, near the conclusions of the sessions, I sat directly across the 
conference table—in other words, this I said on the third day in the 
presence of Mr. Lattimore, Mr. Rosinger, and Dr. Jessup, and the 


others: 


My first comment is on some of the related discussion this morning that has 
been advanced that along with recognition, other steps were proposed 


this is from the transcript of my remarks taken from the State De- 
partment in 1949— 


I say frankly these steps to me could be best characterized as steps that would 
hasten the victory to the Communists in China and hasten the complete liquida- 
tion of the Nationalist Government. I think that would be the correct charac- 
teristic of the related steps that have been advanced along with the urging of 
recognition at the earliest possible date. If we recognize the Communist Gov- 
ernment of China now, clearly that does mean we must at the same time not 
only withdraw recognition of the other government—the Nationalist Govern- 
ment—but that we must then join in affirmative action to throw the Nationalist 
Government out of the United Nations. There are no halfway measures on 
this. You cannot be recognizing a government in one way and then in the 
United Nations tribunal, in which we are a great leading nation, take a different 
position to that. Nor should we possibly abstain. That would be a cowardly 
and weak position to take. So, we would then be in the position of going into 
the United Nations, with our great prestige, and throw out from the United 
Nations the representative of whatever you may wish to call them—the rem- 
nants of a former government that still has now, and I think will for some fore 
seeable time, the effective jurisdiction over one-third of the area of China and 
one-third of its people and that is continuing to put up some form of resistance 
to the Communist areas. 


Now I might say further that near the end of the conference, as I 
characterized my appraisal of this group, I do not recall that anyone 


in the opposing group objected to my characterization which I then 
expressed right across the table. 
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STASSEN’S NOON CONVERSATION WITH JESSUP 


Now at recess, at about noon on the third day, disturbed by the pre- 
vailing trend of the discussion, I spoke personally to Dr. Jessup. 1 
said I. certainly hoped they would not make the tragic mistake of 

followi ing this rec ieaeesied. program that had been advocated by Mr. 
Lattimore and his group. 

Mr. Jessup responded that he felt that the greater logic was on 
that side. 

Then I pleaded with him that he should not follow that view, and 
urged that before he moved in that direction, he should go to Tokyo 
and see General MacArthur and discuss the whole situation with 
him. 

I told him that I had not seen General MacArthur nor had any 
communication with him since the end of the war but that I knew 
from the whole wartime experience that he was extremely brilliant 
and well-informed about these very problems we were dealing with in 
this conference and that it was In my judgment tremendously im- 
portant that he go promptly to see Gener ‘al MacArthur and discuss 
with him the recommended Lattimore program. Dr. Jessup said he 
might do that and that was the end of the recess conversation. 


IMPORTANCE OF VISITING THE SPECIFIC AREA 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Governor Stassen, I might inter- 
rupt you there to say that in the course of my examination of Dr. 
Jessup here, he recalled that prior to my trip in September of this 
year to the Far East, long before this meeting of yours, that I had 
urged that he and Ray Fosdick and Dr. Case all go to the Far East 
before they come to conclusions. I just based that on an experience 
that I have had in my life that the only way to get the feel of a situa- 
tion is to go there. You can have all the opinions you want and all 
the documentation you want but unless you get in the area where 
there are critical decisions to be made, you cannot get the answers 
as effectively. 

He admitted that they had discussed that but because of incon- 
venience they could not do it. My judgment is that it might have 
been more effective to get sound results, than to have this. meeting 
with these experts presenting their documents in the first place. If 
they had been out there and gotten the feeling they could have come 
back and gotten these opinions and would have been better able to 
evaluate them. 

The matter was considered seriously about taking the whole com- 
mittee out there and was turned down for some reason I never under- 
stood. 

QUESTION OF MEMORY AND TESTIMONY 


Mr. Srassen. I submit at this pa in our hearing one of the im- 


portant questions of correctness of memory and testimony is involved. 

Dr. Jessup has testified to this committee that he does not recall such 
a conversation with me and further that recognition of Communist 
China never was considered or contemplated by him or by the State 
Department. 

Senator Alexander Smith, as you know, has reported a recollection 
similar to mine in connection with a November 1949 talk that he had 
with Dr. Jessup. 
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Dr. Jessup states that Senator Smith must be under a misappre- 
hension. 

General Fortier testified before the McCarran committee that in the 
first week of January 1950, Dr. Jessup told him that the United States, 
would recognize Communist China within 2 weeks after Britain, who 
had just issued their recognition at that time, on January 5, 1950. 

Dr. Jessup says that General Fortier is mistaken. 

Thus on this central point he disagrees with the recollection of 
Senator Smith, General Fortier, and myself. 

Now after a careful search, Mr. Robert Matteson, of my staff, has 
discovered remarkable corroboration of the position of Senator Smith, 
General Fortier, and myself, from an unexpected source. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS RELATIVE TO RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


You will recall that on July 1, 1949, Secretary Acheson wrote to 
Senator Connally that the United States would not recognize Com- 
munist China until he, Secretary Acheson, had first consulted with 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and he reaffirmed this 
publicly on August 5 and 24, 1949. 

Then on November 16, 1949, Secretary Acheson said that the rec- 
ognition of Communist China was out of the question so long as they 
held Angus Ward. 

On the same day, Foreign Minister Bevin, of Britain, said in the 
House of Commons, that Britain was waiting for the United States 
to join with Britain before Britain recognized Communist China. 

On December 12, 1949, Angus Ward was released. 

On December 30, 1949, India recognized Communist China. 

On January 5, 1950, Britain recognized Communist China. 

And here is the confirmation of the recollection of Senator Smith, 
General Fortier, and myself. 


WHITE'S ARTICLE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE MEETING 


In the January 11, 1950, edition of the New York Times, there is 
a report of a long-closed conference on January 10, 1950, of Secre- 
tary Acheson with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. It is 
written by William S. White, whom I have found to be a rather ac- 
curate reporter in foreign-policy matters. 

I have here a copy of the story in full from the paper itself, which 
I will leave with the committee. I have a few mimeographed copies 
of it for other members of the committee. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Do you want the whole thing printed in the 
rece rd ? 

Mr. Strassen. Whatever you say. 

Senator Sparkman. It will be if you wish it. 

Mr. Strassen. I will read the significant part and it is up to the 
committee. 

Senator SparkMAN. If you think it will be helpful to the committee, 
of course, we will be glad to have it in there. 

Mr. Strassen. I think it is good to put a whole story in, even though 
you are only talking about one part. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Without objection the entire story will be in- 
serted. 
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(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows:) 


[From the New York Times, Wednesday, January 11, 1950) 
(By William S. White—Special to the New York Times) 


WASHINGTON, January 10.—Secretary of State Dean Acheson stood unbend- 
ingly today before his Republican critics in a long closed conference with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the administration's refusal to help 
Formosa militarily. 

He was said also, by responsible Senators who heard him, to have offered 
no promise of substantial military aid to non-Communists lands anywhere in 
southeast Asia. “About the most” that could be expected by such countries 
as Burma, Thailand, India, Indochina, summed up the committee chairman 
Senator Tom Connally, Democrat, of Texas, was “some aid under point 4.” 

Point 4 is the project of President Truman, yet to be approved by Congress, 
for economic help to the world’s backward areas. 


“REPORTORIAL, NOT PHILOSOPHICAL” 


Another informant reported that the Secretary “gave a reportorial and not 
a philosophical” statement, and made no suggestion that a line would be drawn 
at any particular point in Asia beyond which communism would not be per- 
mitted to go. 

(The Defense Department today ordered two destroyers to give assistance to 
and help repair the United States freighter Flying Arrow, shelled off China by 
Nationalist gunboats. A State Department spokesman said “nobody questions” 
that the Flying Arrow had been attacked in international waters. ) 

In a 3-hour appearance before the committee, Mr. Acheson defeated a Re- 
publican effort to force him to disclose the nature and source of all the military 
advice used by the administration in adopting a hands-off policy for Formosa, 
the island headquarters of the Chinese Nationalist Government. 

This attempt was particularly designed to determine whether General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo, who has been represented by some 
Republicans as favoring the occupation of Formosa, had been consulted. 

The intention also was to bring out the recommendations that had been made 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To questions along this line, it was reported later by Senator Connally, Mr. 
Acheson replied that he was not in position to speak for the military leaders, 
who could speak for themselves. 


REFUSES TO GIVE NAMES 


Finally, Senator Connally disclosed, Secretary Acheson declined to divulge 
the names of his juniors who, last month, had prepared a memorandum taking 
the line that Formosa, island headquarters of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment, Was not strategically vital to the United States and must be written off. 

Mr. Acheson responded simply to the effect that the document, at all events, 
was his own responsibility and that he would assume it fully. 

The net impression left with a number of informed Senators was that the 
Secretary had offered no concession to the complaining Republicans anywhere 
and that the administration was ready to battle its Republican critics on China 
from here on out without thought of compromise. 

Senator Connally, as the principal administration foreign policy spokesman 
in Congress, made it plain, for his part, that the gloves would stay off. 

Asked whether any of Mr. Acheson’s antagonists had been “sold” by his 
presentation, the Senator replied: 

“I haven’t tried to sell them. You can’t sell a stubborn fellow who doesn’t 
want anything.” 

Senator Connally strongly indicated also that while United States recognition 
of Communist China would not be accomplished “in a hurry,” it was on the way. 
Asked whether Secretary Acheson in today’s discussion has fulfilled his pledge to 
consult with the committee before acting on the recognition question, Senator 
Connally observed : 

“TI think he has fulfilled it now. But very likely he will consult us again before 
the final action.” 

An aggressive, and probably a prolonged, Republican attack was clearly fore- 
shadowed by Senator William F. Knowland of California, leader of the pro-China 
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bloc. Mr. Knowland and four other nonmembers of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had sat with it as nonparticipating “observers” during its session. 

As the author of the questions rejected by Secretary Acheson—questions 
actually put by a committee member, Senator H. Alexander Smith, Republican, of 
New Jersey—Senator Knowland announced that he would ask that they be put 
directly to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. 

Accordingly, Mr. Knowland prepared to write a letter to the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Senator Millard E. Tydings, Democrat, of 
Maryland, requesting that the Joint Chiefs and Secretary Johnson be called 
before that body for interrogation. 


REJECTS REQUES! 


Within an hour Senator Tydings told reporters: 

“I wen’t call those officials. This is a foreign-policy matter and the place fo 
it is the Foreign Relations Committee. It would be presumptuous of 
trespass upon that committee.” 

Senator Connally meanwhile had said that the Foreign Relations Committe: 
might call the Joint Chiefs and Secretary Johnson. So far as he was concerned, 
he said, General MacArthur definitely would not be called, since he had “already 
indicated that he doesn’t want to return to the United States just now.” 

Reporting on Mr. Acheson's review of the position, Mr. Connally pointed out 
that the Secretary had spent some of his time discussing Europe. Then, going 
forward to the heart of the meeting, the Far East, Senator Connally declared : 

‘He | Mr. Acheson] pointed out that the Chinese Communists have got control 
over all China except for isolated areas, one of which is Formosa. 


me to 


DISCUSSED SOUTHEAST ASIA 


“The Secretary did not advocate the arming of Formosa, or intervention 
Formosa. 

“He also discussed southeast Asia, including Burma, India, Siam (Thailand), 
Indochina, Indonesia. He believed conditions in those areas were better than 
in the past and about the most we can do is to encourage them and give them some 
aid under point four. 

“The Secretary discussed Formosa at great length—also the Philippines. It 
was pointed out that the line Japan-Okinawa-Philippines was our line of defense 
and that it lay east of Formosa. 

“It was pointed out that in this line the United States had an impregnable 
defense in that area.” 


in 


READING FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. Srassen. It contains a lengthy reference to disclosures by 
Senator Connally as to the nature and content of the conference. 
It includes these words: 


Senator Connally strongly indicated also that while United States recognition 
of Communist China would not be accomplished “in a hurry’, it was on the way. 
Asked whether Secretary Acheson in today’s discussion has fulfilled his pledge 
to consult with the committee before acting on the recognition question, Sena- 
tor Connally observed : 

“I think he has fulfilled it now. But very likely he will consult us again before 
final action,” 

I submit that the story of the Times directly corroborates the impres- 
sion that Senator Smith, General Fortier and IT had, not only of our 
conversations with Ambassador Jessup, but also my impression that 
the prevailing group’s view of the October 1949, conference was the 
thing they were going to do and out of the prevailing group's view 
came the thought that India and Britain should be enc ouraged to go 
first and the United States should follow a couple weeks later 

Here, on December 1, 1949, India recognizes, in January 1950, Brit- 
ain recognizes, and 5 days later the Secretary of State comes to the 
Capitol, meets with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and Sen- 
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ator Connally says that he strongly indicated also that while the 
United States recognition of Communist China would not be accom- 
plished in a hurry, it was on the way. 

Now, in the face of that you have the repeated testimony of the Sec- 
retary of State and of Ambassador-at- Large Jessup that recognition 
was not considered or contemplated by the . United States. 


STENOGRAPHIC RECORDS 


Senator Futsrient. I think we have records of all those meetings. 
Mr. Srassen. I wonder if there are minutes of that meeting. 
Senator Futsrient. At every meeting I have ever attended they 
1ave complete stenographic rec ord. 

Mr. Srassen. If there is a stenographic copy of that meeting, that 
ought to be laid down alongside of Secretary Acheson’s and Amb: as- 
sador Jessup’s testimony in the MacArthur hearings and in these 
hearings. 

Senator Futsricut. I do not recall ever attending a meeting that 
did not have such a stenographic record. 

Mr. Strassen. That ought to be fairly easy to ascertain. 

Of course, it is obvious that Senator Connally would have no rea- 
son to come out of a Senate meeting and say to the press something 
different than what had transpired inside. 

I have had extensive experience with Senator Connally at San 
Francisco, and the reports he gave to the press in sessions always re- 
flected what I knew and what hi appened inside, and he would not have 
any motivation, as a leading Democrat, to make a statement which 
would improperly reflect it. 

Neither would Mr. William White have any such motivation. 

Senator Fursricur. I do not think a Republican would either. 

Senator Brewsrer. Thank you. 


ARTICLE FROM BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. Srassen. This same report is confirmed in a report by Phillip 
Potter in the Baltimore Sun, who wrote: 


Connally said Acheson had taken up with the committee the question of 
extending recognition to Communist China and added that, in his view, the 
administration had thus “fulfilled” its promise to consult with the appropriate 
congressional committees before taking action. 

My staff has found no indication in the days following January 11, 
1950, of Senator Connally or anyone else disputing the accur: acy of 
these stories. 

The public reaction in America to this report, however, and to the 
January 5, 1949, statement of the President abandoning Formosa, 
was very adverse. You will remember that was the headline state- 
ment of both the President and Secretary Acheson, and the public 
reaction to that was very adverse. Those statements can be found 
in the Bulletin. There is an official State Department Bulletin that 
includes the statements of the President and the press release which 
Secretary Acheson gave at the same time. 

This is a Department of State Bulletin, volume 22, No. 550, issued 
January 16,1950. It gives the exact report of the President’s release 
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to the press from the White House on January 5, and it gives the 
extemporaneous remarks of Secretary Acheson. 

It was widely interpreted by the press as the abandonment of 
Formosa. 

Now, I submit, gentlemen, that the warnings which some of us 
issued years ago with reference to China were ignored with tragic 
consequences. This is now recognized by nearly everyone, and the 
efforts to conceal or twist the evidence are of no avail. 


NEW WARNING WITH REGARD TO INDIA 


I think the most important thing I have to say today is this, and 
I say it with grave concern: 

] now issue a new warning with regard to India. 

The evidence thus far is not extensive but to me the pattern is cle 

I reiterate that I do not prescribe motives. I do not attempt to 
differentiate between the intended and the unintended. 

I refer back to the opening part of my statement, the two central 
points. 

One, that there has been for a number of years a world-wide pattern 
of action which has had as its consequence the undermining of the 
Chinese Nationalist Party and of Chiang Kai-shek and of the turning 
over of China to almost complete domination by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, and by Mao Tse-tung. 

Two, that there is now in its early stages a similar world-wide 
patteern of action which would have as its consequence the under- 
mining of the Congress Party of India and of Premier Nehru and 


the turning of India to the domination of the Communist Party of 
India. 

And the further comment that I made from the bottom of page 4 
of my memorandum: that what is very important from the standpoint 
of individuals is the fact that all over the world men who were par- 
ticipants in the China pattern of action are now transferring te 
India. 


CHRONOLOGY OF FACTS REGARDING INDIA 


Here then is an essential outline of facts: 

On August 15, 1947, India won its independent sovereignty It 
came into sovereignty partitioned from Pakistan, with acute problems 
of food, refugees, water, land, and poverty. It has a population of 
approximately 350 million. 

In September 1947 the Communist Cominform met in eastern 
Europe. Warsaw, I believe was the location. Soon thereafter evi- 
dence appeared in India of a new line of the Communist Party of 
India. 

On October 18, 1947, an article appeared in The Nation, written 
in India by Andrew Roth, who will be remembered as one of the men 
mentioned in the Amerasia matter. The title of the article is “Rice 
and Riots in India.” 

It contains a reported quotation from an unnamed young North 
Malabar lawyer as follows: 

I don’t know much about China, but it seems to me that here in south India 


the conflict between landlords and tenants is so sharp that it may grow into a 
Civil war of Chinese proportions. 
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The article further reports that the headman of one India village 
said: 

Ninety-five percent of the people here are Communists. 

In the December 25, 1947, issue of Bolshevik, Nehru was attacked, 
and the third-force idea of neutrality was attacked. 

From February 28 to March 6, 1948, a Communist conference or 
congress was held in Calcutta. In attendance were 800 delegates from 
India and some representatives from other countries. Also present 
was a Soviet delegate whose identity was not disclosed but who sat 
on the rostrum and was referred to as “the Russian comrade.” 

This conference attacked Nehru and established an anti-Nehru 
violent line. 

Following the congress, Communist-led strikes and violence flared 
in many cities in India. 

In October 1949 Premier Nehru visited the United States. While 
he was here he indicated to the United States Government that what 
he most needed was 1,000,000 tons of wheat, as this would ease up 
the profiteering in wheat in India, would improve his bargaining po- 
sition with Pakistan and other countries for wheat imports, would 
strengthen his currency, and would allow him to improve the meager 
ration of his people. He indicated further that India would to a 
considerable extent repay in future years with raw materials pro- 
duced in India. 

This request was not presented to the United States Congress un- 
til 15 months later in December 1950 after the situation in India 
had become very acute. 

Naturally, my mind goes to these long delays in the aid to the 
China Nationalists. 


ROSINGER’S ARTICLE ON NEHRU 


; At the time of Premier Nehru’s visit to America in October 1949, 
Mr. Lawrence Rosinger wrote an article in Far Eastern Survey, of 
the American Institute of Pacific Relations, which stated that the 
position of the Indian Communists, as stated in March 1948 by its 
central committee, was as follows—that is the Lawrence Rosinger of 
whom I have spoken. 

Senator Futsrientr. Who is he? Can you identify him? 

Mr. Srassen. He is a writer who writes quite a bit in the Institute 
of Pacific Affairs publications. He does some lecturing and he lives 
in New York City. 

He wrote an article in October 1949 about the time of Mr. Nehru’s 
first visit to America in the Far Eastern Survey, a publication of 
the American Institute of Pacific Relations. 

1 believe you have had considerable diseussion with Mr. Jessup 
about that publication here. It stated that the position of the India 
Communists, as stated in March 1948 by its central committee, was as 
follows: 

I quote from the article: 

At a time when the anti-imperialist democratic camp is engaged in a life 
and death struggle with the imperialist camp led by American imperialism, 
Nehru refuses to take the side of the former camp and poses neutrality. This 
so-called neutrality * * * is only a mask to cover collaboration with the 
Anglo-American imperialists. 
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Rosinger further reported that— 


Sarat Chandra Bose of the Socialist Republican Party * * * has ex- 
pressed sharp criticism of New Delhi on the ground that it is not independent 
in its foreign policy. 

Bose declared of Nehru: “His surprise of yesterday will probably mean abject 

surrender to President Truman and Clement Attlee tomorrow.” 
And, of course, you realize one of the best ways to undermine Nehru 
in India is to claim he is subservient to England, under whom they 
had been for so many years, and to America, who is constantly assailed 
as the wealthy imperialist, warmongering power. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION CONFERENCE, MARCH 1950 


In March of 1950, a public-affairs information conference was held 
in the State Department. I attended as a representative of the Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 

I should explain that a bit. The State Department has since San 
Francisco had a series of conferences to which they invite delegates 
or leaders of many public organizations in America. I mean it goes 
all the way from things like Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lions, to League 
of Women Voters and various church organizations, YMCA/’s, and so 
forth. 

One of the organizations on the list of invitations was the Council 
of Religious Education, which is now a part of the National Council 
of Churches. I had served as president of that group. 

So, in this spring of 1950, gravely concerned as I was then with 
the direction of American-Asiatic policy, I decided to personally 
respond to the organization’s invitation, and I attended this informa- 
tion conference. 

The reports which were made at that conference—and they gave a 
general view; they reviewed the approach of the State Department 

then to various policy questions 

Senator Brewster. Were those public sessions ? 

Mr. Strassen. They were not. They were closed sessions but they 
were semipublic in that there were 100 people or more present and the 
main sessions were held in the auditorium of the State Department 
and then they split up into various committee rooms for special sec- 
tions on special areas. 

Now, I listened until all the reports had been given about American 
policy, particularly about American policy and programs of action in 
Asia. When the reports were concluded—and they ine luded no refer- 
ence to wheat for India, and I, knowing this was India’s great need, 
raised the question from the floor of that conference. The question 
Was parried. 

Then when we broke up into committee sessions, I followed the 
question in the subconference on Asiatic affairs. I was first told that 
the United States did not have any surplus wheat to ship, and I replied 
that I knew that this was not true, as our carry-over of wheat 
March of 1950 was at the highest level for many years. 

As a matter of fact, I think we then had something over 400,000,000 
bushels, compared to the 40.000,000 bushels that were involved, so we 
had 10 times the amount of wheat extra that India then needed. 

Then I was told that a satisfactory trade agreement for raw ma- 
terials had not been consummated. I urged then in that conference in 
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1950, in the spring of 1950, that the matter be presented promptly to 
Congress. 

This was not done until 8 months later, and in the meantime the 
situation in India became much more adverse both in economic con- 
ditions and in the attitude toward the United States. 


SENDING GRAIN TO INDIA 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You are probably aware that the 
movement for grain to India originated in the Congress by petition by 
certain Senators present. A number of us were trying to get action in 
this matter, and we could not get anything done until we actually peti- 
tioned the President to do it. 

Mr. Strassen. I believe the distinguished Senator from New Jersey, 
and I believe the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, as I recall it 
at that time, in the public press were among many who focused atten- 
tion on it, who were persistent in its need, and many of the leading 
newspapers of the country began to editorialize and church organiza- 
tions began to pass resolutions. 

One of the byproducts of my raising the question directly on the 
floor of the 1950 spring conference was that many organizations began, 
themselves, to follow it up and said, “(How about this? How about 
Stassen’s questions? What are you going to do?” 

Still more delay. In the meantime in India, Nehru was having 
more trouble at home and becoming more and more irritated with 
America because America was telling him through the State Depart 
ment that they did not have surplus wheat and he « could look at the pub 
lie figures through his Embassy, those figures published by the Agri- 
culture Department, and know that we had so much wheat that we 
would not have any place to put it when the next harvest came in. 

That is what happened in the summer of 1950. 


INDIAN-PAKISTAN DIFFERENCES 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I must say there were arguments 
brought up about internal differences with Pakistan, and so forth, 
which made it questionable as to whether we should jump into what 
might be a local row there. 

The fact does remain that after the Congress did get together and 
petition the President to give the matter immediate attention—and 
you were also active in that, as I recall it, in the press—that led to the 
action that was taken. 

Mr. Strassen. Pakistan at best had only a fraction of the amount 
of wheat that was needed and they had then that controversy about 
the devaluation of the pound, thereby putting Pakistan wheat at an 
exceptionally high price for the Indian pound which devalued with 
the British. The Pakistan pound did not devalue. 

Of course, with all their other tensions across the border between 
Pakistan and India, they never were able to reach a negotiation for 
the passage of the Pakistan wheat into India. But even if they got 
it all, it was still only a fraction of what they needed and what the) 
were asking for from America. 

In the mantime, very quickly Pakistan sold their wheat to other 
countries in the world. So I do not feel that any impartial observer 
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at that time concluded that the Pakistan argument was any sound 
basis for not meeting a vital need of a great country in a crucial 
United Nations world strategy. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION REGARDING WHEAT FOR INDIA 


Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Of course, I agree with Governor 
Stassen in that, but I did think it was fair to call attention to the fact 
that that debate was going on and was the reason for part of the delay 
in the whole thing. 

Senator SparKMAN. Governor, I am sure you have kept up with the 
proceedings in Congress. Even though our committee was — 
strongly in support of the legislation, it did not have particularly ea 
sailing through Congress. 

Mr. Strassen. It got through with a very good vote to spare when 
it came up. 

Of course, in any matter of this kind, particularly if it has not been 
urged by the State Department originally, you have some difficulty 
with it. 

But, as I recall, during all that period your party, sir, had the 
majority in both Houses and at the moment it was brought up on the 
floor it had a majority vote. I think that was the situation. 

Senator Sparkman. It went through. I was not trying to raise 
the point that it did not go through, but what I want to say is that in 
spite of all of this public sentiment that was built up for it, I recall 
that we did not have a particularly easy time because all of these 
arguments were advanced and the Pakistan question was brought in, 
as well as many other questions. 

Mr. Srassen. As I recall, it passed about 2 to 1. My recollection 
may be in error on that. It would bean interesting point to insert here 
in the record what the actual vote was in Congress when this matter 
came up. 

(Additional information was supplied to show that S. 872, an act 
to furnish emergency food aid to India, was passed by the Senate on 
May 16, 1951, without a roll-call vote. However, one amendment to 
the bill was passed with a roll-call vote.) 

Now, as a further point on this matter of our economic relations 
with India, in these years after the war, from the fall of 1945 on, I 
think the United States extended economic aid to the world in some 
amount such as $40 billion. I think the various programs, UNRRA, 
the Marshall plan, and so forth, came to about $40 billion. But of 
that whole amount, from the time that India became a sovereign 
nation, India received practically nothing. 

In other words, here was the nation which most needed economic 
aid, of almost any nation in the world, and which received the least 
of economic aid from America of any nation in the world, up to the 
time that this wheat was voted by the Congress in the manner we have 
just described. 

There was a $1.2 million in point 4 aid which was allocated at 
December 27, 1950. That was the first date that came in and there 
was $4.5 million in aid to reduce the price of grain sorghums by a 
special Presidential directive at kaa 9, 1950, to ECA. 

I believe that a careful review of the record from August 1947 to 
September 1950—in other words, 3 years, three diflicult, crucial years 
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for Indi: ‘ee struggling years—she received not one dollar of aid, 
economic aid, from the United States of Americ: 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Gillette. 

Senator Gitterre. I think at this point in fairness to the State 
Department I ought to state for the record that the junior Senator 
from Iowa was one of the sponsors of the resolution providing wheat 
for India and reported the bill to the Senate and led the fight on the 
fioor, and whatever delay there may have been in the early stages, the 
State Department was supporting the legislation very strongly and 
was in constant contact with the Senator from Iowa, who is now 
speaking, in leading the fight on the floor. 

Mr. Srassen. May I ask when the State Department first ap- 
proached you about it? 

Senator Griterre. It was shortly after the resolution had been in- 
troduced. I believe, if my memory serves me, I introduced the resolu- 
tion with a number of cosponsors, including Senator Smith of New 
Jersey, who was very active—I do not remember, but I think there 
were a number of them. Shortly after it was introduced and referred 
to the Foreign Relations Committee, the State Department suggested 
that activity should take place to secure approval. 

We conducted hearings in the Foreign Relations Committee. I re- 
ported it by direction of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

During all those times, and during the time it was under debate on 
the floor when there was considerable opposition, the State Depart- 
ment was assisting the cosponsors and me in every way to secure 
approval. 

Mr. Srassen. I think you will find, Senator, that the first contact 
with you was in December 1950 and the first request of our Govern- 
ment for wheat aid was in October 1949. They came to you as admin- 
istration Senator 15 months after the request first came in. 

Senator Gitterre. I might remark at that point that IT was not a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee until after the election 
in 1950 changed the complexion and I became a member and also, 
through an unfortunate chain of circumstances, I was not even a 
member of the Senate until January 3, 1949. 

Mr. Strassen. I have some recollection of those Lowa events, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I will say this word, that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa did an outstanding job in leading that whole fight for 
the wheat to India program. 

Senator Futsricnt. To complete the record, let me say that as I 
recall the greatest difference in the committee was not about the 
amount of the aid or when, but it was whether it should be a gift or a 
loan, and there was great argument in the committee itself 
which procedure they should follow. 

That accounted for at least some of the delay after it got into the 
Senate. 

Mr. Srassen. I think the action from December to final vote was 
reasonably prompt. The question I had was the delay up to Decem- 
ber 1950. 

On Dee ‘ember 16, 1950 another article by Andrew Roth appeared in 
The Nation entitled “The Scars of Imperialism” which reflects ad- 
versely on Nehru’s government. 
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Throughout 1951, the crucial issues with India have been handled in 
a manner such as to make our relations further deteriorated. 

In closing it is also well to keep ever in mind that Lenin said: 

The outcome of the world struggle will be determined by Russia, India, and 


China, inasmuch as they constitute the overwhelming majority of the population 
of the globe. 


PROCEDURE 


Senator SparKMAN. The question comes up now as to our afternoon 
session. 

If the committee will accept my suggestion, it would be that we 
recess now and return at 2 p.m. 

It seems to me that this is a logical place to break. 

Would it be convenient, Governor, for you to be back at 

Mr. Strassen. I am at your command, Senator. 

Senator SparkMan. Let the committee stand in recess until 2 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to re- 
convene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee convened at 2 p. m., Senator John J. Sparkman 
presiding. 

Senator Sparkman. Let the committee come to order, please. I 
was hopeful that Senator Fulbright could be here right on time, be- 
cause he told me he did have to go to another committee meeting at 


2:30, and I was hopeful that he might be able to complete his ques- 
tioning by that time. However, he is a little late. He says he will 
be here soon, but suggests that we go ahead. 

Senator Smith, if you have any questions, would you mind starting 
on them, and then would you yield to Senator Fulbright when he 
comes in, in order to convenience him in going to his other committee 
meeting ¢ 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I will be very glad to. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Governor Stassen, I have been very 
much interested in your testimony, and as you come before us and we 
have had these other hearings—we have had Mr. Jessup here—-I find 
myself in certain quandaries. Iam confident you can help to straighten 
me out. In the first pl: ice, the char ges have been made that Mr. Jessup, 
whom, incidentally, I have known “for a great many years, was either 
connected in some way with the Communists or h: 1d Communist affilia- 
tions. Iam absolutely convinced in my own mind, as I stated here last 
Friday at the hearing, that Mr. Jessup was not a member of the Com- 
munist Party and has not been dealing with Communists in that sense. 
On the other hand, I want to explore with you, if you will permit me, 
cetrain conclusions that I came to on my trip to the Far East in 1949, a 
trip pi h, incidentally, I hoped Mr. Jessup and Mr. Ray Fosdick and 
Mr. Case would take also, to see just what was going on in people’s 
theerhen out there. 

I read the white paper through, I think, from cover to cover. because 
I was laid up with an illness at the time and had plenty of time to read. 
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I have not had any time since then, but I did read that then. I came 
to the conclusion that there had developed in our thinking here in 
America in connection with the China problem, starting perhaps in 
1943 or 1944—and I started those dates from exhibits in the white 
paper itself—that there were two schools of thought with regard to 
the future of China. I will read a little bit from my statement to 
General Marshall on this subject, because it sums up my position, and 
I want to ask you whether I was, in your judgment, correct in these 
conclusions. 


LETTER TO MARSHALL 


I said to General Marshall that I was confused about our policy 
and I wanted to present the issue to him as Isaw it. I said: 


I read the white paper through from cover to cover, and I came to the conclu- 
sion that there were two schools of thought on this matter— 


that is the future approach to China policy— 

the Lattimore-Vincent school, followed by a number of our younger men like John 
Service and others in the State Department, which was opposed to our giving 
further aid to Chiang Kai-shek, and on the other side what I call the Wedemeyer 
school. I was convinced from having seen General Wedemeyer before I went to 
the Far East that he was in favor of Chiang Kai-shek’s support, and thought it 
Was a wise policy. 

I discussed the matter very fully with General MacArthur when I 
got out there, and he confirmed this conclusion of my own from the 
white paper, namely, that there were two definite schools of thought. 
He and Wedemeyer felt that we had made a distinct mistake in mov- 
ing away from Chiang in support of the Nationalists and accepting the 
thesis that the agrarian revolution was going on in China, springing 
up from the grass roots, and we had better get on that side, rather than 
staying with the side we had been on, and with our ally, Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


Then I said: 


I talked to Mr. Jessup about it. Mr. Jessup was appointed head of a special 
committee (committee of three). Mr. Jessup, from my recollection, was obviously 
in the Lattimore group, favoring later recognition and bringing the Communists 
in and stopping the war by that route 

May I say Mr. Jessup said he never did favor later recognition, 
although my recollection of my conversation with him was that he 
felt the British were probably on the line that we would ultimately 
have to take. 

He felt that Britain and India would recognize and we would have 
to recognize. 

Then these things happened which gave me a great deal of concern: 

Quite suddenly General Wedemeyer was removed from the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington and sent out to California in command of the Sixth Army, which looked 
like a promotion but which really took him away from any further considera- 


tion of these policies. 

And in talking to me about the thing he realized that he was being 
taken away from the policies with which he was not in accord here. 
It was true, of the various posts in the world he was practically offered 
anywhere he wanted to go, and California would be his choice. That 

is true. There was no question about that. 
General Wedemeyer’s report was not published, yet his report which was 
written after a trip that he took to the Far East at the request of General 
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Marshall and the President was considered, in everybody’s mind as being in 
favor of the old regime, Chiang Kai-shek. That turned out to be true later 


when it was finally published in the white paper, but it was not published at 
the time. 


Then another thing happened which gave me concern, and that was this: 
Admiral Badger, who had been in charge of our Seventh Fleet, and who in 


that capacity had responsibility for the mainland of China, was suddenly re- 


moved. He was called back here. Admiral Badger came back. He met before 
our committee. We talked with him. I talked with him privately and I found 


that he was distressed over what he called the trend in this direction that I 
have mentioned. 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


And that was why, nr ernor Stassen, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I asked permission of the Senate to go to the 
Far East, and I went to the Far East because of this concern. 

I develop further in here that I came back with the feeling that 
it was a very critical situation, and I made a report to that effect that 
I need not go into now, that we were torn between two groups, the 
first of whom felt we had made a mistake in our attitude toward the 
Nationalists, and the other side, headed by the State Department, 
Secretary Acheson, and others—and Mr. Jessup was working with 
them at the time—who wanted to build up the group sympathetic with 
recognizing the Communists. I modify that because they both have 
said to me, and I have no reason to question their veracity, that they 
never intended to recognize the Communists, but the whole movement 
was to get our sympathy for the agrarian movement in China and to 
cease supporting Chiang Kai-shek ‘and the Nationalist forces. 

In fact, I was told shortly : after I got back that we had given the green 
light to Great Britain to recognize the Chinese Communists, although 
that has now been denied, and these documents Senator Sparkman, 
Senator Hickenlooper and ‘I saw from the State Department indicated 
that their expressions were opposed to it. Their expressions thought 
that this was not the time for it to be considered, although they did say, 
should we ever recognize the Communists certain things must be done. 
They should comply with certain international obligations, and so 
forth. 

But the fact remains that at that time we were taking the position 
that we would not recognize them, and we were telling the British 
not to recognize them, according to those papers. 

I was convinced that the movement in China was really a conquest of that 
country by the whole Russian movement over 20 years. They had infiltrated. 
They had gotten their puppets set up. They had given support to the so-called 
agrarian revolution and had accomplished the very thing they had been plan- 
ning for in order to get control of the Far East, and I was afraid that recog- 
nition would mean pulling China behind the iron curtain and adding that mass 
of Asians to the satellite group, with Russia massed next door and threatening 
probably the fall of all of Asia. 

Naturally I was greatly concerned. I urged in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State that we should not recognize » the Communists and that 
we should under no conditions give up Formosa. 

My Formosa convictions were not from anything I knew of. I am 
not enough of a military man to know. I went there to see it. I talked 
with our military and naval people in Japan and the Philippines and 
that whole area and they never had it in mind that we would even 
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think of giving up Formosa. It was A, B, C, primer stuff that Formosa 
had to be part of the island defenses in the Pacific. 

You can perhaps understand how I was disturbed when I got back, 
wane suddenly that famous message of January 5 of the President's 

‘ame out, declining to send further military aid. Thank God condi- 
tinue have come about so we are changing that policy and are now go- 
ing to defend Formosa. 

I am just mentioning that because I am wondering whether this 
checks with the information you have. It seems to me from what 
vou have said today, and your experience at this famous meeting 
indicates, that I was not far wrong in drawing the conclusion that 
there were these two schools, that they were contesting for supremacy, 
you might say, in the State Department, and the Lattimore-Vincent- 
Jessup school prevails. I just ask you whether you feel that that is 
away off the beam, or whether that 1s somewhere near what happened 
in this situation. It has a real bearing on whether, assuming as I do 
that Dr. Jessup is not a Communist—I am not a bit afraid of him from 
that angle. I have known him for years, but he has been in that school 
of thought, and I am wondering whether I can in my responsibility 
vote for him to represent us in “the Assembly when these important 
questions of China policy may be coming up imminently. 


TWO POLICIES 


Mr. Strassen. Well, Senator, thank you for your informative 
comment. 

I might respond in this way, that as I testified this morning, it is 
my observation, and facts that I have known of through the y years 


would indicate that there were, of course, many different views Ton 
what to do in China, as there were about what to do in different parts 
of the world after the war. I think the best description of the one 
policy would be to say that it was the Patterson-Forrestal policy, 
rather than the other desc ription that you give, because in the Pat- 
terson-Forrestal polic; y the views of many officers and men very well 
acquainted with China and with the w hole Oriental military picture 
were obtained, and extensive discussions were carried on within both 
the Navy and the War Departments, and then it focused up into defi- 
nite documentation and that document then was signed, and as the 
existence of it, which I had known of from being in the Navy then, 
is now confirmed in the Forrestal diaries, and I think the best de- 
scription would be that it was the Patterson-Forrestal policy, which 
was to back Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Nationalists and to 
back them for the unification of China under that leadership at the 
end of the war. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Was there such a group who were 
thinking in that direction ? 

Mr. Strassen. And then the opposing policy, again in which there 
were many different views, and again emphasizing as I did this morn 
ing that I do not intend to testify to conclusions; I do not attempt to 
assess blame or to ascribe motives; I only describe the facts as I saw 
them, and I think the opposing policy could best be described as the 
Jessup-Acheson policy, because that is the point at which it came to 
the foreground in implementation through those 6 years. 
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Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You think then, that Mr. Jessup 
had more to do with that policy than the Lattimore-Vincent group? 
I don’t suppose it is possible to appraise that. 

Mr. Srassen. My observation would be that Mr. Jessup and Mr. 
Acheson were the leading figures in that policy; yes. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, you asked me when 
Senator Fulbright came in if I would yield, and I am glad to yield 
at this time. 

Senator Futsricutr. I won’t interrupt you. I have been to the 
other meeting and we have finished the meeting, so go right ahead. 


JESSUP’S LOYALTY 


Senator Surrn of New Jersey. Now, Governor, with that as a back- 
ground, my problem is just what I stated when I began; I don’t accept 
the implications that Mr. Jessup is disloyal to his country. I think 
he is as good a citizen and as loyal as I am myself, and I hope I am 
not claiming too much for myself. I think he has worked with groups 
that have been subject to suspicion, and I regret that. I think from 
the testimony that we have had that the Institute of Pacific Relations 
got—I won’t use the word “infiltrated”—but it certainly got into its 
staff at least a large membership of people who have since been*sus- 
pected of being Communists, even. But even with that evidence, I 
can’t believe that Mr. Jessup himself was mixed up with those things, 
because he was an executive head, and he was more in the field of high 
policy and working things out and I don’t believe for one moment 
that he would be guilty of any of these things that have been charged 
against some of the others. 


SEPARATING THE ISSUES 


But the difficulty that we are in is, if we reject Mr. Jessup and say 
that he is not qualified to go to the Assembly as our representative, 
then the implication might arise that he was in some way connected 
with Communist causes, and that is the last thing I w ant to do. I 
would feel very badly if any act of mine, in case I had to reject him 
for these other reasons, would leave the slightest suspicion on him from 
that angle. I do not believe that would be just, and I want to protect 
anyone from being charged with things that are as serious as that by 
any act of mine. 

On the other hand, I have a responsibility in sending a representa- 
tive up there, and I want to see the extent to which that group that you 
have mentioned in the State Department, with these other groups 
working in the country, really helped to determine our far eastern 
policy, with which I h: ave been in such direct disagreement, and I feel 
from the evidence that we have had that Mr. Jessup was a very active 
part in that group, with which I disagreed. I gathered from your 
testimony telling us about this meeting, that there was a certain in- 
fluence in that meeting that app: wrently led to at least the putting out 
of certain projects, some of which you think have been followed 
through on by the Department of State. 

With that trouble in my mind, I sent that letter to the Secretary of 
State, asking spec ifically three m: _ things: (1) Can we contemplate 
recognizing Communist China? (2) Did we conte mplate supporting 
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Communist China atthe U.N.? (3) Will we contemplate the turning 
over of Formosa? I asked those questions independently and also in 
relation to the possible cease-fire in Korea, and the answer, which 
was published last week, was negative; no. I was greatly relieved to 
find that the State Department, whether it has been their position all 
along as they claim, for which I give them credit, or whether they 
have come to see that that is the right policy today. I realize that 
that is the fact. I felt very much relieved to get that very straight- 
forward letter from the Secretary on the point. 

I may say I sent the same inquiry to every one of the nominees for 
delegates to the Assembly of the U. N. and I am getting the replies back 
now ; they practically all up to date have taken exactly the same posi- 
tion. I am just recounting this because I am seeing if it dovetails in 
with your picture of this whole thing, because I value your advice so 
highly in the problem which we have here. I am aware of the fact 
that you are not making any charges or anything else. You are just 
trying to state the facts. What I am trying to get is, What are the 
facts to make an objective judgment here without regard to politics 
or anything else, and whether in the light of all these circumstances, 
all these facts, we can conscientiously give Mr. Jessup the responsi- 
bility to reflect the position of the United States in the U.N. 

That is only in a sense in the form of a question. You don’t want 
to answer that. But I want to get any comments you have as to 
whether you are thinking along the same line, without your answer- 
ing as to your saying whether Mr. Jessup is qualified or not. Am JI, 
in your mind, justified in separating the issue of whether he is a 
Communist or not from the other issue of whether he has advocated 
causes or has supported a position that we probably could criticize? 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, as I indicated this morning, I would feel 
that in my capacity here as a witness it is not proper’for me to give 
advice or to reach conclusions, but rather to testify as to the facts 
that I knew and observed. And I have endeavored to do that as 
fully as I can on these very specific things that you have been rais- 
ing in this very pointed and able manner. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I think I will desist at that point, 
Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to get a record of the approach to that 
phase. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Fulbright? 


CHARACTER OF CHARGES AGAINST JESSUP 


Senator Futsricut. Mr. Stassen, of course you appreciate, I guess, 
that this leaves a very definite problem that Senator Smith has pointed 
out. The character of some of the charges, and the way they are 
made, make it rather difficult to be objective and impartial in con- 
sidering just how serious they are and the results of them. I realize 
you have a difficult job, too, but these facts are sometimes difficult to 
disentangle from conclusions. 

As one illustration of what I have in mind, on page 4 you say, near 
the bottom: 


The results are equally tragic whether they follow from honest mistakes or 
subversive treason. 
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It strikes me there is a very great difference in those, and that leaves 
the impression it does not make any difference. But that is really 
the Bherenive that concerns us. I do not believe we can take the 
position that we will turn a man down because he, at some point in 
his past history, has had an erroneous policy. 

hen we look back upon our public carrers, it is difficult for any- 
one to find a history which is completely free of error, is it not? 

Mr. Srassen. Well, Senator, I did not say, and I do not mean to 
say, that it does not make any difference, but I do say, if 1 may com- 
plete my answer, that the results are equally tragic whether they 
follow from honest mistakes or subversive treasons. Specifically, 
take the one very specific thing that we all know about, arising from 
the China policy, and that is Korea. Well, the boys in Korea are 
just as dead and the country in just as difficult a position in Korea, 
whether we got into that position as a result of honest mistakes of 
policy or whether we got into it as a result of some subversive treason. 
That is what I mean when I say the results are equally tragic, whether 
they follow from honest mistakes or subversive treason. I do not 
mean that it does not make any difference. It makes a great diffe ‘rence 
in judging individuals. It makes a great difference in what else you 
do about it. But the result for the country and for future policy, 
which is what I am primarily concerned with are equally tragic. 

Senator Fursrienr. In approaching the problem that we have, 
which is primarily the qualification of Mr. Jessup, of course, it makes 
a great deal of difference in the way we pursue the subject. On the 
one hand, if there is any thought that he is subversive and that he was 
motivated in some of these decisions by, as has been put here, “an un- 
usual affinity for Communist causes,” if that can be established there 
is no question at all about how the committee will act, ] am sure. There 
certainly is no question from my own point of view. We have had 
some difficulty in following the connection of Mr. Jessup with these 
Communist causes. 

Now, if it is the honest difference of opinion as to what is proper, and 
what would have been a wise policy, that is an entirely different ap- 
proach. Do I understand that your position is that it is the latter, 
that you m: ake no allegations of fact that indic ate he is connected with 
any Communist organization or that he is a Communist ? 

Mr. SrasseEn. I said in the first instance that I do not take it to be 
my place to make accusations or to give exonerations. I report pre- 
cisely and accurately what I saw, and what I heard, and what I know. 


JESSUP’S SHARE IN THE CHINA POLICY 


Senator Fursrient. Do you know of any facts, or is there any state- 
ment of facts in this that would connect him with a subversive organi- 
zation ? 

Mr. Strassen. J have told you of the only things I know of in con- 
nection with his participation in this pattern of action in China, which 
has caused these tragic consequences. 

Senator Futsrient. I have some difficulty in finding in your state- 
ment anything very clear as to what part he played. 1 take it that 
you do not have any basis to question his statement that he did not 
participate in the conference to which Senator Vandenberg referred. 
You just do not know about it, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Srassen. Well, I have my clear recollection of what Senator 
Vandenberg told me, and I gave that at the time to the McCarran 
committee, and my recollection on it is very clear. I said: 

When I saw Senator Vandenberg, for whom, as you know, I have the very 
highest regard, for the last time in his home in Grand Rapids, Mich., in Novem- 
ber 1950, just prior to my last trip to Asia and around the world, he told me of a 
White House conference on this question of stopping supplies for Chiang Kai- 
shek. Senator Vandenberg told me in this conference that he was called into, 
which he said was the only conference he had been called into on Asiatie policy, 
it Was there proposed by Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup to the President that 
supplies which were then being loaded for the Chiang Kai-shek government 
be dramatically stopped as a move toward world peace. 

That is what I know. It is what I recall, and it of course is my only 
knowledge on it, in that I was not present at the White House confer- 
ence on February 5, 1949. 

Senator Fu.sricut. What position did Mr. Jessup hold at that 
time ¢ 

What official position did he hold, Mr. Stassen, at that time? 

Mr. Strassen. He was the deputy United States representative on 
the United Nations Security Council, and was actively handling 
United States affairs there, and it was announced 5 days later he had 
been appointed as an Ambassador at Large under Secretary Acheson. 


JESSUP’S ROLE IN DEVELOPMENT OF STATE DEPARTMENT POLICY 


Senator Futsrieut. Do you know of anything that would indicate 
he played a prominent part in the development of policy within the 
Department ! 

Mr. Srassen. Well, I do know that Dr. Jessup and Dean Acheson 
have been very closely associated together for many, many years. In 
other words, they are close friends and active State Department asso- 
ciates. They were together in the UNRRA Conference development; 
they were together at Bretton Woods; they were together in interde- 
partmental coordination in the State Department, and they were to- 
gether promptly after Secretary Acheson was appointed Secretary of 
State on January 21, 1949, and have worked very closely together ever 
since that time. 

Senator Futsrient. Prior to that time had he had any official posi- 
tion in the State Department ? 

Mr. Srassen. Oh, yes. 

Senator Futsricut. I don’t think the record has shown that. 

Mr. Strassen. I can give you the official and complete record. I have 
in my hand the Biographical Register of the Department of State. 

Senator Futsricut. Someone tells me he put it in the record. I do 
not want to duplicate it if it is there. I have forgotten for the moment 
just when he came into the Department. 

Mr. Strassen. He was in and out in various ways over a period of 
years. His first appointment was in 1924, when he was appointed as 
a drafting officer at $2,400 in the Department of State, October 15, 
1924, and since that time has been in and out of the State Department 
and of related international departments. 

Senator Futsrieur. One thing that surprised me the other day, 
which I did not know, was that he seems to have been closely identified 
with the America Firsters up until December of 1941. 
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Mr. Srassen. He was at some period in there. I do not know 
whether it was up until December of 1941 or not. I have no informa- 
tion on that. 

Senator Futsrient. He had letters from General Wood during the 
summer of 1941, and so on, that would indicate or substantiate his 
statement that he was interested in that, and I think had some office 
in their local chapter in New York City. General Wood asked him to 
be a member of the national committee of the America Firsters. I had 
never identified Dean Acheson with the America Firsters. Do you 
know whether he ever was in that organization ¢ 

Mr. Stassen. | do not believe he was. 

Senator Fuuerient. I did not think so. 

Mr. Srassen. I believe that Mr. Acheson’s and Mr. Jessup’s close 
relationship develops about the time of UNRRA. That was the time 
the two moved together in the State Department, along with other of 
those young men at that time, you will recall, that were coming to the 
foreground, and there was a group of those young men that then moved 
together through a number of these conferences and activities, and 
Dr. Jessup and Dean Acheson were two of the most brilliant of that 
young group. 

Senator Futsrmenr. Frankly, I had not heard a great deal of Dr. 
Jessup until recently. 1 wasn't conscious that he had played a great 
part in the State Department, and I did not vat he was a leading 
figure down there. I thought he was a profesor in New York until 

rather recently. But you feel that he played a very important part 
in the shaping of their policies. 

Mr. Strassen. I do not think there is any question of that, of those 
who were in touch with the State Department from 1943 on. 

Senator Fursrient. But you do not believe, or at least I was not 
able to follow you in connecting him with anything other than this 
erroneous policy, or at least it is allegedly erroneous, with regard to 
China. That is really the essence of your thesis, is it not, and of the 
statement of facts that you have given us? 

Mr. Strassen. | have given the facts in detail. One phase of it re- 
gards China particularly, and the other phase regards India particu- 
larly. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE TERM RECOGNITION 


Senator Fursrienr. This question of recognition is one that has 
hothered me. We were recognizing and had embassies in countries 
like Russia and Rumania and Czechoslovakia and so on, but we did 
not send one and did not recognize Spain, except in a very half-hearted 
way until recently. It is only recently that this issue of recognition 
has become so important. 

What do you feel about recognition? Does that show approval of 
a country, or of the regime? Do you think that is why it has become 
so significant ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. Senator, you cannot decide recognition in a vac uum 
removed from the realistic facts that surround the particular nation 
and the particular world picture. And that is one of the first im- 
portant rules of this whole development now with the United Nations 
and since the war. The second important new thing which I think 
completely wipes out these old-school, outmoded views on recognition 
is the fact that recognition now of a major nation carries with it the 
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veto seat in the United Nations, and that has implications that are far 
beyond the matter of whether or not you exchange diplomatic repre- 
sentation with a particular nation. 

I know, too, that one of the important characteristics or considera- 
tions in the matter of recognition of Communist China, specifically, was 
whether or not you therein place them in charge, that is the Commu- 
nists in charge, of the Chinese Embassies and consulates throughout 
southeast Asia, where they have Chinese minorities, in Hawaii, where 
there are Chinese minorities; in San Francisco, in Washington. So 
there is much more involved than a legal principle of whether or not 
you are going to exchange formal representation. You cannot decide 
it on a legal principle basis, on a matter of whether it means approval 
or disapproval. You have to very carefully evaluate the whole situa- 
tion, its reflection in the United Nations, and the psychological aspect 
of what it is interpreted to mean to the peoples of the world and to 
the other nations. 

Senator Fursricur. I think that is true. It has come to mean that 
now. I wondered if some 10 years back, if that was clearly realized, 
and if it had all these implications. I was under the impression that 
prior to, well, even 1945, that that aspect of it was not clear to many 
people, I wondered if in these discussions that you carried on down 
there some of those with whom you disagreed took the position that 
regardless of whether you approve it or not, this has been the tradi- 
tional policy, such as we followed in the recognition of Russia, itself. 
I do not think Mr. Roosevelt or the country were endorsing commu- 
nism when they recognized Russia. I certainly did not interprete it 
that way. And maybe there was a transition of policy there, or at 
least an understanding of what recognition meant. We have come 
around to the view that it does carry with it these things you have 
pointed out, which I agree are quite true, and that makes recognition 
of far greater significance than it did in the thirties. 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, the whole world environment, and the United 
Nations and other international organizations, have changed the pic- 
ture, and of course it is, I think, incumbent that everyone concerned 
in such a problem should realize that this is 1951 and that you appraise 
the circumstances on the matter of modern facts and modern world 
situations, and not a matter of how you handled South America in 
1930, or something like that. 


JESSUP’S VIEW AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


Senator Futsricut. Well, of course, it is changing very rapidly. 
I think Mr. Jessup has stated very definitely that he of course would 
not consider recognition of China now, even within the last 2, 3, or 4 
years, assuming that he was inclined the other way. I imagine the 
attitude of others has stiffened toward Russia and communism, and 
there has been a very rapid change. 

I think one of the great difficulties in this whole business is trying 
to view these matters as of the time they happened, because that is 
the only way you can give an honest opinion of whether a man was 
justified in a position or whether there was any excuse for it. It is 
very easy for us to judge everything in the light of what we now know. 
That is what I have been struggling with. How you can disentangl? 
the sum and substance of all that. 
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Mr. Srassen. May I say, with all due respect, I am not second 
guessing. In other words, the transcript of my statements in the 
October 1949 conference and the public speeches I made at that time 
show that I then had these same basic analyses and same basic 
concerns. 

Senator Futsricut. You misunderstood me. I am not interested 
in what you said. I am interested in what Dr. Jessup said. We 
haven’t got his transcript. 

Mr. Srassen. I wish you did have. 

Senator Fu.srient. I accept your statement just as you made it. I 
am not questioning that. But we finally have to come back to this: 
What was Mr. Jessup thinking and saying, and why, during: this 
period? And we will have to try and get that transcript and try to 
draw our conclusions from that. 

Of course, you had a different view, and all through this period there 
have been two schools of thought on nearly everything of importance. 
What we are trying to analyze is whether or not Mr. Jessup hid any 
good reason, or ‘what reason did he have as of that time, and nct as of 
today ? 

Mr. Strassen. As I indicated this morning, Senator, I would have 
much greater confidence in the situation if the gentlemen cor cerned 
would say, “Yes, we did make the mistake in our estimate of th» situa- 
tion at that time; we now do have a diflerent view and we are nct going 
to make the mistake again, and we are nlert to it.” [ would have much 
more confidence in the situation then than if they do not admit the 
past mistakes and if they deny things that I know are true and 
if they claim things that I know are net true. ‘Chat is the sort 
of thing that leaves me ve ry uneasy and disturbed, not just 
about what happened before, but about what is going to happe 1 in the 
years ahead in India and in these other crucial questions betore ovr 
country. 

SUBSTANTIAL CHARACTIR OF TESTIMONY 


Senator Futsrieut. Of course we have this difficulty. Tike this 
meeting in October, in which I believe the only direct quote taat you 
could give us was that remark which did not occur during the hearing, 
and I assume is not in the transcript, when he said, “The logic seein 
to be with this group.” 

You stated, I think, that he made no other statement which led you 
to believe he agreed withthem. ‘That is not very much for us to go on. 

When he says “the logic,” that does not say he followed it, or that 
he agreed with it, or what his position was. Do you feel very de‘i- 
nitely for other reasons that he definitely approved of what you cell 
the Lattimore-Rosinger school ? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes: because of what happened, then, in the subs>»- 
quent weeks and months in foreign policy affecting China. 

In other words, Senator, n: iturally as you could detect from any- 
thing you read of my remarks in that transcript, and remember those 
were extemporaneous entirely—I had no manuscript in that confer 
ence—you could detect my great concern. So I followed ver y closely 
what happened after October 1949, and as I watched from that d: LV 
on these were some of the things that I began to observe. I observed 
that on November 16 Secretary Acheson’ protested the Nationalist 
firing on the Flying eras which was running the Nationalist block- 
ade in bringing war supplies in to the C hinese Communists. That 
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was right in line with the prevailing Lattimore-Rosinger recom- 
mendations in the conference which I attended. 

Then I observed that Mr. Bevin had said that they would wait for 
American action with them on the matter of recognition. 

Then 1 observed that on December 3, Mr. Acheson said, again, 
that the United States did not recognize the legality of the Nationalist 
blockade, and he protested the shelling of the United States ship of 
the Isbranson Line, and that again seemed to me was right in line 
with what this prevailing and opposing Lattimore-Rosinger group 
had urged, and of course I knew through this period that Mr. Jessup 
was the publicly-announced leading mind in the State Department 
on China policy. 

Then I observed that on December 23—that is, I learned of it soon 
after—the State Department sent a memorandum to all foreign per 
sonnel all over the world playing down the importance of Formosa 
and, in effect, writing it off and saying that Formosa was — 
to fall, again right in line with what I had heard in October 1949, 
recommended and urged by the Lattimore-Rosinger group. 

Then on December 30 I noticed that India recognized Red China. 

On January 5 I saw that Britain recognized Red China. And then 
I saw the announcement by the President by Secretary Acheson which 
has been widely labeled as the abandonment of Formosa and was so 
placed in the headlines at that time. 

Now then, seeing these things unfold, even though I did not know 
at that time about the February 5, 1949, conference, I was extremely 
uneasy and concerned as to the way in which our policy was moving, 
and every evidence I saw during that period was that it was moving 
in accordance with the Lattimore-Rosinger line in the October, 1949, 
conference. I saw nothing the other way. 

So that, as I have said this morning, is the reason why, when the 
opportunity came in March of 1950 to attend this public information 
conference, I went down there and I listened and T asked these ques- 
tions and when the earns ended I was still more disturbed, that 
I saw nothing in what Dr. Jessup reported in March of 1950 with 
100 organization leaders present to in any Way ease my mind as to 
what direction they were moving in. 


STASSEN'S ATTEMPTS TO TESTIFY 


Then, following that conference I sent a telegram to Senator Con- 
nally. That was on April 21,1950. In other words, it was soon after 
this. 

I said to Senator Connally : 


I am gravely concerned with the status of American foreign policy in Asia 
and the deteriorating situation on that continent in the cold war. I would 
deeply appreciate an hour in which | might present to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee constructive proposals for American action in Asiatic policy 
anda concise analysis of the current situation. As you know, I was a participant 
in the State Department conference last October 6, 7, and 8, on Asiatic policy. 

I concentrated on Asix and dependent territories in large measure at the San 
Francisco Conference of the United Nations, and I spent most of the last war 
in the Pacifie. 

My knowledge of the urgency of the situation and my sincere belief that I 
have information that would be helpful to you and our country motivates this 
request. 

Sincerely yours. 


I signed it. 
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I received on April 26, this reply from Senator Connally: 


Re tel Foreign Relations Committee this week is busily 
bill. Stop. We shall endeavor next week to find time 
session 


engaged on the ECA 
to hear you in executive 


I then waited a week or a little more, 12 days, and 
Senator Connally : 

Supplementing our previous communications, I, of cou 
ECA bill kept you engaged last week. I trust that a co! 
this week. Sincere regards. 


then I] wired 


se, un 


venieltl 


It. was signed. 
Senator Connally wired back on May 10: 


Committee still engaged in conference with House on ECA bill and it will not 
he possible to hear you this week. 


I then waited further and heard nothing, and then although Senator 


_ 


Vandenberg, I knew, was il]—there was a report of him returning to 
the Hill, so on June 8, 1950, 1 wrote to Senator Vandenberg: 


aif i- @ 

I have been delighted with reports of your regaining of 
reappearance at the Capitol. I hesitate to write 
find I cannot rest easy unless T do. 

I am gravely concerned about the course of our policy in Asia and believe that 
I can make some constructive contribution as a result of many years of study 
of that area. I feel this can best be done through an hour with the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

As the enclosed copies of communications will show, Senator Connally 


strength and your 
to you on this matter and yet 


I enclosed copies of my wires to Connally— 

indicated they would hear me in executive session after the ECA bill was com 
pleted. I have heard nothing further from him. I know I need not assure you 
that my presentation will be affirmative and thoughtful. I believe we are moving 
in the wrong direction now, and only a conviction on the part of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee can change the policy. If you wished and felt able 
to do so I would be pleased to come to Washington at your convenience for a 
personal discussion of my analysis and recommendation. 

That was June 8, 1950. About a week later, Senator Vandenberg’s 
secretary called me and said she was very sorry and the Senator was 
very sorry, but he was not able, through a matter of health, to see me. 
And then as I was puzzling what to do next, Korea broke out, and the 
Korean war began. 

So this is not a matter of me now saying that I now look back and 
feel we were moving in the wrong direction. I felt it deeply at the 
time. 

Senator Fu.srieur. I am not trying to leave that impression. [am 
just trying to make this point with regard to Mr. Jessup. I did not 
feel I was very qualified in the Far East and most of my attention 
has been given to the European chaisbelr, as you know. I have never 
been in the Far East and I know much too little about it to be very 
intelligent on many of these questions. 

fam just trying to reach some conviction in my own mind as to 
what motivated Mr. Jessup and the others in the Department. The 
world has been in a very difficult state. 

Mr. Strassen. And we are in a position of leadership in America. 
That is what is so grave about it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR UNITED STATES ACTION IN INDIA 


Senator Fuisricutr. 1 was interested in your reference to India, 
I was very much puzzled in the discussion of the India aid bill. I sup- 
ported that, however, as you know. 


89965—51 48 
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It is such a tremendous problem that I sometimes feel that people 
have been reluctant to become committed because they feel it is so far 
beyond our means to do much effectively in that area other than pro- 
vide relief. 

I wonder if you could elaborate very briefly on what you feel we 
can or should do in India. 

Mr. Strassen. Well, the very first thing we should do in India, 
Senator, is to appoint an ambassador who knows a lot about India, 
appoint an ambassador who understands India. It is one of the 
vital problems in the world. Appoint an ambassador who has not 
had in his associates any indication of any weakness from the stand- 
point of activity in these wrong policies, whether they be mistaken 
or otherwise, that have resulted as a consequence in assisting the Com- 
munist advance in the world. 

I do not assess here, either, the matter of what the motivations 
of the men were, but I say it is tremendously important in this, which 
I am convinced is the number one Soviet objective today—India— 
that we give the greatest care as to the way in which our country 
moves. 

I think next to that, if I might be permitted to say so—you have 
mentioned and I know you have taken a very great and constructive 
part in our activities in Europe. I commend you for it, Senator, but 
I say the time has long passed when the Senate of our country ought 
to have a subcommittee that might be called the “Watch India Amer- 
ican Policy Committee” that would just concentrate on watching 
everything that happened with regard to this crucial area and that 
would follow the personnel, follow the policies, follow the actions, 
keep in communication with the government there, in order that we 
do not make another tragic mistake—and we cannot be allowed too 
many mistakes as we have made in China—if we are to have a leader- 
ship in a world of increasing freedom. 

From that start, from the matter of a strong ambassador who 
knows the score, and a matter of a committee of the Senate of able 
Senators who concentrate upon it—as I say a “Watch India Ameri- 

‘an policy” or whatever you want to call it, then I believe you will 
find that there will unfold specific actions in relationship to India 
that can be of tremendous assistance. Not requiring large amounts 
of money, because while the problem is huge, the standard of living 
in India is one of the lowest in all the world, so that really you can 
double the standard of living in India and give a much better atmos- 
phere of hope and an outlook for the future for those hundreds of 
millions of people without spending much money, but just leading 
them in the right direction. 

The matter of wheat was just an emergency. That was the matter 
of their squeeze right when they came into sovereignty and all the 
problems of partition with Pakistan. 

Now one of the next big problems they have is the matter of water. 
There is a great shortage ‘of water in the dust area of India. That is 
acentuated by their exaggerated population of cattle. Senator Gil- 
lette would be particul: why interested in this: There are over 200 mil- 
lion head of cattle in India. In other words, more than twice the 
number in this country. The country is overgrazed. It is dusty. It 
has a repressive e ffect on the sti andard of living. It is reflected into 
this question of the Hindu religion and their sacred-cow approach. 
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Then, as you develop the water resources—and of course our engi- 
neers and our know-how in this country in the matter of developing 
irrigation and the use of huge earth-moving equipment, and so forth, 
would be important. 

There are great sources of water in the Himalayas. You could have 
irrigated paradises in India inside of 25 years. 

There are some considerable irrigation projects there now, partic- 
ularly started under the British, and the Indians now have plans to 
go forward with others but they lack the engineering skill and they 
lack the capital, and capital formation is so difficult when a country 
first comes into sovereignty and foreign capital flees under the riots 
and disabilities and so forth that come up. 

Now with regard to land, land is a great problem in India. In 
land you have the old landlord system that has been divided up down 
through the years and you sometimes get as many as nine different 
landlords between the ultimate holder and the peasant who is on the 
land, each taking a cut on the proceeds of the land. The acreage is 
often too small and there are many problems like that. 

They need land reform such as General MacArthur put in Japan. 
The greatest land-reform accomplishment in the last 50 years was 
General MacArthur’s land reform in Japan. The men who did that 
under General MacArthur could well be available to assist India— 
with the proper respect for India’s own decisions and India’s dignity. 

India wants to move on land reform. There was a report just 2 
or 3 days ago about their passing laws against the old landlords, and 
I know from my talks with Nehru and the other Indian officials just 
this last January or December, that they want to move on land reform. 

Then there are such matters as simple agricultural tools. There is 
a matter of simple wells. Why, with just a fraction of what we spend 
in any given country with ECA, we could work with India, with India 
on its own political independence and following its own way in the 
world, and have a tremendous effect for the benefit of the people in 
India and their standard of living, and also for the benefit of pros- 
pects of freedom in the world and security for our own people in 
America. 

Senator Fursriecur. Did you think the Department was not in 
favor of that program? I understood they were. 

Mr. Strassen. Do you see any indication, Senator, of them moving 
that way, in any decisive way? I have watched for it. I have urged 
it. Ihave urged it in closed conferences and all I see is this very, very 
slow dragging of the feet on these vital matters. Even on the emer- 
gency matter of wheat which was so simple and so open-and-shut. 
Fifteen months before it is presented to Congress. I cannot under- 
stand it, Senator. 


POINT 4 PROGRAM RELATIVE TO INDIA 


Senator Fuusricutr. What I had reference to was a short time ago 
in the hearings on the Mutual Aid Program. We had interesting 
hearings from the point 4 people who described projects similar to 
the way you described them. I refer to Mr. Holmes and Mr. Bennett. 

Then the ECA people were interested in a larger program and 
those are the ones te whom I had reference. 
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I do not know that the Secretary appeared, but they were there 
as representatives of the Department of State. 

We were particularly interested in the point 4 approach, and | 
thought Mr. Holmes made a very fine impression on the committee— 
that he had somewhat the same concept of what can be done in India. 

When it got beyond that into the question of cattle, he said it was 
a religious matter, and I must say I lost my way as to what we could 
do about that. People have a way of resenting any interference in 
their religion, as you well know. 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, do you remember when Dr. Jessup came 
back from his trip through India and Pakistan ¢ 


JESSUP’S APPEARANCES AS A WITNESS 


Senator Futsrigut. No; I think the first time I ever saw Dr. Jessup 
in a committee was here in this committee the other day. 

I was not conscious of his importance e down there because I had 
not happened to have run across him. The first time I ever heard Dr. 
Jessup testify was last week before this committee. 

He did not appear, as I recall it, in connection with the appropria- 
tion matter that I referred to. 

Mr. Strassen. Senator, he left this country on December 21, 1949. 
He took a boat to Tokyo. He arrived there January 6, 1950. The 
conversation with General Fortier took place at that time. He went 
on around the world through these Asiatic countries, and back through 
Paris. He got back here, as I remember, on March 6, 1950. 

Shortly thereafter he appeared before the Senate committee and the 
House committee, with Secretary Acheson, speaking specifically on 
Asia. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. He appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee on March 26. 

Mr. Strassen. My recollection was approximately right, then. 

The stories that were issued at that time were that Dr. Jessup did 
most of the presenting in the hearings and that the comment was 
made that very little could be done about India and Pakistan—too 
big and too complex to know what to do—and that about all that 
southeast Asia could expect was a little bit of point 4. 

That was another one of the events that caused me to begin to 
wire Senator Connally and finally to write to Senator Vandenberg, in 
this whole sense that I had of the vacuum in Asia and the Soviet 
Union moving into it. 

Senator Futsricnr. You might be interested in the testimony, be- 
cause it is so closely akin to your own, that appears at page 643 and 
thereafter, in the hearings on S. 1762. 

Mr. Stassen. That is at what date, Senator ¢ 

Senator Futsrient. It is a series of hearings, beginning July 26 to 
o1,and August 1 to 8. 

Mr. Stassen. This year / 

Senator Futsricur. Yes. 

Mr. Strassen. Who appeared ¢ 

Senator Fu.prieur. That is Mr. Holmes’ testimony. 

Mr. Strassen. Did Dr. Jessup appear on it ¢ 

Senator Pun BriGHt. No; I donot recall. 

Mr. Strassen. Did Secretary Acheson appear on it ‘ 
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STATE DEPARTMENT PEOPLE TESTIFYING ON INDIAN SITUATION 


Senator Futsrientr. This is on the Mutual Assistance Program. 
The ones I had reference to were Holmes and Bennett. 

Senator SPARKMAN. It might be well to identify them. Mr. Holmes 
is our man in India who carries out the point 4 program. 

Senator Futsriecur. He has been there for 3 years. He had a very 
good understanding of the problems. The one he could not offer much 
of a solution to was the cattle and religious difficulties. He agrees with 
you that that is one of the major problems. 

Mr. SvTassen. Senator, do you not see that the leaders of India know 
that men on the lower levels appear on these programs before these 
committees and that the top officials of the State Department do not 
show up before the committees on these programs? ‘They know that, 
and they receive that, and that gives them a whole impression of our 
relations to India. 

Senator Futsricur. The Assistant Secretary appeared but he did 
not have the first-hand knowledge. He appears to present the pro- 
gram, and then he is followed by these men who are actually from 
the field and who know much more about it than the top people. 
That often occurs. 

Mr. Srassen. Do you not pay more attention, Senator, when Sec- 
retary Acheson or Under Secretary Webb appear, than you do when 
the men down the line appear, and does that not give an impression 
not only in this country but in India? 

Senator Futsricnur. I would think so. I did not mean to say Mr. 
Acheson never appeared. He appeared in the beginning, I think, in 
a broad way, and then we broke it down into individual cases. 

He did not discuss this particular aspect of it, I do not think. I 
would not want to trust my memory on that. 

Mr. Srassen. You see, that is why my plea is, Senator, that time 
is short in Asia. Time has been running against us in Asia. The 
Soviet has Asia, and India, specifically, high up on their board. I 
am convinced of it. America must put it up in a higher position in 
its priority and give it more attention or there will be another tragedy 
in the world, and this one will be even more serious than China’s. 


ACTION NEEDED IN INDIA 


Senator Brewster. I think it should appear that Mr. Holmes also 
indicated that it was very inadequate—what we have been able to 
do. There were six of these teams and it takes them some weeks 
or months to operate in a village and there are some 500,000 villages, 
so they figured it would be somewhere around the year 2000 until 
they got around, unless there was a greater recognition. 

Mr. Srassen. You see, Senator, in this October 1949 conference 
that Dr. Jessup presided over, the prevailing position presented by 
the Lattimore-Rosinger group was that these problems are so ¢ omplex 
that they must be thoroughly studied over a long period of time. That, 
of course, meant delay and vacuum. 

[ took the position then, and I take the position now, that you must 
move and study and act at the same time. It is not only a matter 
of what you do economically; it is the technological effect upon the 
peoples. You are moving and you are doing things. 
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We remember how the reflection in the atmosphere in Europe came 
so promptly when the Marshall plan was first voted before the sup- 
pliesever got there. You immediately began to get dividends through 
the hope and encouragement of the people. 

Asia needs that same thing and needs it badly. 


LACK OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE FAR EAST 


Senator Futsrieur. Of course, you know one of the practical diffi- 
culties there is that there are few people who really understand Asia 
and know it as they know Europe. That is a historical fact, I think, 
in our Government and in the Congress. 

I quite ec onfess I know very little about the Far East. 

Mr. Srassen. There are quite a few in this country who know about 
India and ioe: if we seek them out and if we use them. 

Senator Futsricur. I thought when I read the list of people in 
those conferences that the State Department was endeavoring to do 
that. ‘Those names that are on that list, many of them I do not know, 
who participated in the conference with you. I believe they asked 
the views of some 31 people to be expressed by written memoranda. 

I believe they stated that it was in an effort to get a cross section of 
people they thought knew something about it. Now, if the lists are 
loaded, I do not know that. 

Mr. Srassen. I think if you took a check-up on the academic leader- 
ship in this country as to who the great, outstanding impartial author- 
ities were on Asia and India, and if you got a list of the top 10, that 
not more than 1 or 2 were at the State Department conference. 


UNITED STATES WHEAT SUPPLY 


Senator Futsricnt. Of course, I would not have any views at all 
on that. I do not know about it. 

One thing that struck me forcibly is, Who told you this country 
had no surplus wheat? I cannot imagine anybody responsible telling 
you that, because that is a matter of public knowledge. 

Mr. Srassen. They not only told me that, Senator; they told me 
that in this March conference. 

Senator Futsrienr. Who told you that? 

Mr. Strassen. This conference in 1950—Mr. Merchant. 

Senator Futsricnt. Who is he? 

Mr. Srassen. He was at that time Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Affairs. He was that in March of 1950. 

But also when I went into the Embassy in New Delhi and met with 
a group of the officials in the Embassy in a change of information 
about India and about the world situation, -I asked there what was 
happening on this matter of India’s request for wheat. They said, 
“Why, we are advised that we cannot do anything about this because 
our country does not have any surplus wheat. 

I said then, “Why, that is ridiculous. We have 10 times the amonnt 
of wheat India needs.” 

That apparently had been communicated from our State Depart- 
ment to our Embassy in New Delhi, from our Embassy in New Delhi 
to the Indian Government, and, of course, the Indian Government 
knew better. 
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Senator Fursrient. Did Mr. Merchant give any substantiating 
facts or did he argue that we might need it, or what did he say ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. When I said, “W hy, no, we do have a great sup- 
ply—” I think I mentioned then a figure of something like 375 
million bushels—and he said, “Well, the “Commodity Credit office has 
not told us we have any surplus.” 

This conversation we are talking about now, Senator, took place 
with perhaps 20 people in the room from different organizations and 
I would wager that most of the heads of those different organizations 
would still remember it. If you got a list of what organizations were 
present and who, r respectively, represented them and who went into 
the Asiatic conference in March of 1950, I will wager that most of those 
people would remember the exchange between me and the State De- 
partment officials that day. 

Senator SmrrH of New Jersey. I think the argument was that we 
might need some grain for Germany at that time. 

Mr. Srassen. I did not hear that. 

I have here the wheat figures that we had at that time. 

Senator Futsricur. Now that you bring it up, I think there bo 
such an argument made. It was not a question of how much whe: 
but whether we needed it some place else like Japan or Germany. " 
think they did make such a suggestion. 

I think your figures are about right. It was about 375 million 
bushels carry-over. 

Mr. Srassen. I got those figures at that time from Senator Thye, 
who I have always found could ¢ get accurate figures. 

Senator Futsricur. What did they want? - 

Mr. Srassen. The first time they asked for 1 million tons and the 
second year that went by they then asked for 2 million tons. 


JUDGING DR. JESSUP 


Senator Fursrient. In conclusion, one thing bothers me. We 
going back quite often and examining some of the decisions and I 
sometimes hesitate to condemn a man because he may have been wrong 
on some of these vital decisions taken even as far back as the original 
League of Nations. We know how people opposed that and then 
later changed their minds and felt we made a mistake. 

That bothers me about Mr. Jessup. If he was really motivated and 
connected with Communist organizations, it is one thing. If it is an 
honest difference of opinion as to what would be effective in a given 
situation, that is entirely another thing. That is true in judging Mr. 
Jessup. It may not apply in what happens to this country or the 
world, but he is a far different man if he falls in one classification or 
the other. 

Mr. Strassen. Without attempting to know—and, of course, you 
cannot know unless you have access to the most spec ‘ial Secret Service 
files and FBI files—without attempting to go into that, I tend to 
keep a box score on these men to see what my appraisal of them is. 
I do not form an opinion on any one mistake because, as you have 
indicated earier, to err is human. 

But I go into these matters, like the matter of aid to Britain, dur- 
ing the Battle of Britain, when I happened to feel at the time that 
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that was something that very much needed to be done by America 
for the whole future of humanity. And some men for whom I had a 
high regard differed with me on that issue and we battled it out in 
my party and in the country. 

Then another matter was the matter of the embargo of Japanese 
war materials. I felt that when they moved into Manchuria, when 
they showed the belligerency—something like Secretary Stimson, I 
felt we had to take countermeasures there. 

So with the men who were opposed to putting on embargo on war 
supplies and scrap and supplies for Japan, there was a difference of 
opinion as far as I was concerned there and then I observed what 
occurred subsequently to learn whose judgment was right and whose 
judgment was wrong. 

So it goes along in these great foreign policy questions in issue after 
issue, and it is in that manner of keeping score on crucial questions, 
and then with the light of history, finding out who is right and who is 
wrong, that you gradually form an opinion as to the competence, as a 
minimum, in an individual to handle the future difficult problems of 
your country. 

Senator SrarKMAN. Senator Gillette. 


REASONS FOR STASSEN’S APPEARANCE BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator Gmerre. Mr. Chairman and Governor Stassen, as you 
know, this subecommitee has one question before it, which is “Shall the 
Senate advise and consent to the nomination of Dr. Jessup to be one 
of our delegates to the United Nations?” 

I believe that you are appearing at your request. Is that true? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Grttetre. You are appearing to aid us in the solving of this 
problem. 

Like the other members of the committee, I am sure I have been tre- 
mendously interested in the statements that you have made here, and 
you have made a very great contribution to the thinking because of 
your experience and your studies of this Far East question. 

Mr. Srassen. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator GinLerre. However, I have not heard you contribute any- 
thing, Governor, as to whether or not this Senate submittee should 
advise consent on the confirmation of Dr. Jessup. Is it your opinion 
that we should or we should not? 

Mr. Srassen. It is my opinion that I should present to you the 
evidence of what I know. It is your province to reach the conclusions 
from that evidence. 

I do not feel that your conclusion can be separated from the very 
basic facts that I have presented as to what I have seen, what I have 
heard, and what I know of these activities in foreign policy and the 
other matters that you have heard here. 

Senator Gitterre. Then, let me put my question in this way: Is 
it your opinion that the facts to which you have testified here ought 
to influence us in reaching our conclusion as to the fitness of Dr. 
Jessup ? 

Mr. Strassen. I would assume that all facts presented to you would 
affect your own judgments and your own conclusions, Senator. 
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CRITICIZING FOREIGN POLICY OR DR. JESSUP 


Senator Gittetre. Governor, you still have not answered my ques- 
tion. You have been very critical here of the foreign policy, and so 
have I, and I expect to be in the future. 

But did you come here to criticize the foreign policy, or did you 
come here to criticize the selection of Dr. Jessup ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Perhaps we should state in that respect just how I 
did get here. 1 was subpenaed, first of all, to the McCarran com- 
mittee, without any advance knowledge on my part, because a Pro- 
fessor Colgrove, who had previously ‘been subpenaed by them, told 
them about the conference in October 1949; that Dr. Jessup organ- 
ized it and presided at it, and told them that in that conference— 
this is Dr. Colgrove—there was a leading line of Mr. Lattimore, 
which he felt was the same approach Dr. Jessup followed, and he 
said I had opposed and believed I had a transcript of what I said. 
Then they subpenaed me. So, before the McCarran committee, with 
as much objectivity as I could command, and as carefully as I could 
command, I responded to their questions and their counsel’s questions 
as to what I knew about the facts. 

The facts 1 cited were then interpreted to be reflections upon the 
competency of Dr. Jessup. 

Then began this series of denials by the State Department of facts 
I testified to, of attacks on the facts I testified to before this committee 
and in the public press. And, feeling as I do about the importance 
of our foreign policy, and about the personnel that conducts that 
policy, feeling as I do that you have been misinformed of these facts, 
then I thought it was my responsibility as a citizen to request the 
chairman of this committee to give me an opportunity to appear, as 
I have, present my facts, and respond to your questions. 

Senator Gitierre. It was your opinion that the evidence that was 
already before this committee was to some extent erroneous and you 
wanted to correct that ? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes; specifically when Dr. Jessup said that they had 
never considered recognizing Communist China. I knew that was 
false. I think he gave it as his No. 1 point. 

I read where you tried to find out what he really meant by “con- 
sidered” and it became “considered or contemplated.” 


NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT OF SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Now, here is the story in the New York Times, October 5: 

Striking in each case at assertions made by Mr. Stassen, Ambassador Jessup 
swore: 

1. The United States has never considered the recognition of Communist 
China. It has continued to recognize the National Government of China. 
Well now, I really presented not only the question of Senator Smith’s 
recollection and General Fortier’s recollection but the story of Mr. 
White’s completely impartial reporting of Senator Connally at the 
time clearly shows that all of our recollections at that time were right 
and the United States was consideri ing it. 

I therefore thought I had a duty “and a responsibility to appear 
before this committee and say what I knew about the situation. 

2. That the United States has consistently asserted its influence against the 
recognition of Communist China by other governments. 
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That, I do not know particularly about, except this earlier plan in 
October and the way in which it unfolded. 

3. The United States has consistently supported the National Government of 
China as the representative of China in the United States and opposed the 
seating of the representatives of Peiping. 

Now, that, in testimony and in other statements, has indicated that the 
United States has always supported the China Naitonalist Govern- 
ment. 

I knew from my experience in the Navy and I found the confirma- 
tion in the Forrestal Diaries that that simply was not true; so, I felt 
I had a responsibility to come and testify and answer your questions 
in that respect. 


SUGGESTIONS PERTAINING TO UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Gitterre. Your purpose then was to correct misstatements 
that had been made to this committee by Dr. Jessup? 

Mr. Srassen. And at the same time to alert you as to the grave 
future policy in India. 

Senator Grtterre. Of the United States? 

Mr. Strassen. Of the United States. 

Senator Gitterre. Then, part of your purpose was to come here and 
attack the foreign policy of the United States? 

Mr. Srassen. Not to attack, sir; to have a constructive effect on its 
future direction. 

Senator Gruterre. Constructive criticism, then? 

Mr. Srassen. No; constructive suggestion, sir. 

I was asked a moment ago what would I do about India, and I gave 
specific constructive suggestions which I believe should be carried out. 

Senator Giterre. Of course, you have to answer. I cannot take 
responsibility for the questions my colleagues ask here. 

Mr. Srassen. Senator Fulbright asked some very able and well- 
pointed questions, and I endeavored to answer them. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
Senator Gitterre. You answered them very clearly. 


Now, Governor, I am reading from page 8 of your statement : 


Senator Vandenberg told me in this conference he was called into, which he 
said was the only conference that he had been called into on Asiatic policy, it was 
there proposed by Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup to the President * * *. 


And then later in the next paragraph, the fourth sentence from the 
bottom : 


* * * The President decided not to go ahead with the recommendation 
of Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup * * *, 


Then at page 9: 


Secretary Acheson has no recollection of such a meeting. Ambassador Jessup 
has no recollection of such a meeting. 


Mr. Strassen. That is a State Department release you are reading 
now ¢ 
Senator Gmerre. Yes, but you are quoted here, and you said: 


Senator Vandenberg’s personal diary substantiates the essential facts of my 
recollection of his statement to me. It does not say who was present. 
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Now, would that not indicate to you from the fact that Senator Van- 
denberg did not mention he was present, and Jessup said he was not 
present, and Acheson said he was not present, that your memory might 
not be so infallible that you would be mistaken when you say V: anden- 
berg told you that they were? 

Mr. Sassen. No, Senator; my memory is very clear on it, and my 
point is, if I may point out here: Senator Vandenberg’s diary could 
not say who was present. He does not say Secretary Acheson was 
present, but the latest State Department release indicates Secretary 
Acheson was present. 

He does not say General Barr was present, but the State Department 
now says General Barr was present. So, all I can testify to is my 
chrystal-clear memory of what Senator Vandenberg told me about this 
conference. 

Now then, every other aspect of my memory has been specifically 
confirmed by Senator Vandenberg’s diary, which I knew nothing 
about when I first testified, and Senator V ‘andenberg’s diary is in no 
respect inconsistent with my testimony; not one iota. It is just silent 
on certain aspects of it. 

Senator Gruterre. I am not questioning the sincerity of your re- 
port on your memory, 

Mr. Strassen. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate that. 

Senator Guerre. Is there anything in your statement here to cor- 
roborate your memory / 

Mr. Srassen. In my statement to corroborate my memory ? 

Senator Gitterte. Yes 

Mr. Srassen. All I can tell you about the February 5, 1949, con- 
ference is what Senator Vandenberg told me at November 18, 1950. 

Senator GILLeTre. Your memory of what he told you? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, and my memory having been verified in a rather 
striking way in spite of the denial by the State De ‘partment, in the 
first instance, that there ever even was such a conference. 


PRESENTING OR ASSESSING EVIDENCE 


Senator Giierre. There is another matter I want to mention here 
that I consider of great importance, of even greater importance than 
that which I have just been discussing. 

I am quoting from your statement at page 4, the second sentence, 
and the second paragraph. 

Before I quote that, we will drop that to the third paragraph: 

Turning now to present the evidence of the two patterns of action with reference 
to China and to India, I will not endeavor to assess motives or intentions— 


and you, of course, have repeated that several times, which is a very 
proper position to date— 


of the participants. 


Now listen. You are not going to assess their motives or intentions, 
but you immediately put them into four categories. 


There can be no question but that many of the participants had the best of 
intentions and had good motives. 


That is your first one. 


There can be no question but that many of the participants were such due to 
ignorance or misunderstanding of vital facts. 
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That is your second group. 


There can be no question but that many of the participants were patriotic 
citizens of their countries who made errors of judgment. 


That is the third group. 

There can be no question but that many of the participants were knowing 
associates of the Communist design in connection with the pattern. 
That is the fourth group. 

You are not going to assess motives or intentions, but you imme- 
diately assign these 52 or so participants to four groups. 

One, well-intentioned eee two, ignorant people; three, people 
who made errors in judgment; and four, Communist-line people. 

Are you assigning those who participated with you to one of those 
four groups‘ 

Mr. Strassen. Senator, can you suggest any further groups? 

Senator Gititerre. | asked you which group did you put your- 
self in. 

Mr. Srassen. I do not classify myself either, Senator. I leave 
the classification of myself for the people, for those who work with 
me, for those who wish to pass judgment on me. 

Senator GitLerre. Well, here is the problem that remains in my 
mind: 

Now, we will go back to the second paragraph. You say: 

It is a further fact that I would have greater confidence in the future actions 
of the State Department officials if past mistakes were admitted, if they said 
these were errors of judgment, if they said they were now alert to the facts, 
and would not repeat the mistakes. 

Is it not a reasonable inference, Governor Stassen, when you make 
a statement of that kind and then immediately in the succeeding 
paragraph set up four categories, including Communist sympathiz- 
ers, and following your criticism of the State Department representa- 
tives who were present, that you intended to classify those into one 
of the least-approved ¢ ategories / 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, I did not assess any priority or relative 
value to these four classifications. I endeavored to emphasize my 
meaning by stating all the possible classifications that could exist. 
If you could express any additional classification, I would be glad 
to consider it. 

Senator Giuterre. I think you covered the territory pretty well 
in those four. 

Mr. Strassen. Thank you. 

Senator Guterre. In which of the categories did you put Dr. 
Jessup ! 

Mr. Srassen. I did not put him in any of the four. 

Senator Gitterre. In which did you put Lattimore / 

Mr. Strassen. None. 

Senator Gutterre. In which did you put Rosinger ? 

Mr. Strassen. I emphasize that I am not here to ) classify or to pass 
judgment. 

Senator Gitterre. But you did classify them in your statement 
to us, did you not? Where did you put Dr. Fosdick? 

Mr. Srassen. I say that I do not classify them. I give the four 
which, as you say, covers the field, and I believe it covers the field. 
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Senator Gitierre. But you say you would feel better if the State 
Department representatives who were present would show tha’ they 
realized their mistake and were going to be alert in the future. 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, I did not say “who were present,” I said 
“who had participated in the pattern of action in China.” 

Senator Guterre. Well, they could not have participated unless 
they had been present, could they ? 

Mr. Strassen. We are not talking here just about October, 1949. 
We say here on page 3, paragraph one. 


There has been for a number of years a world-wide pattern of action which 


has had as its consequence the undermining of the Chinese Nationalist Party 
and of Chiang Kai-shek and the turning of China to a most complete domina- 


tion by the Chinese Communist Party and by Mao Tse Tung. 


That is what I am referring back to. 


PROVINCE OF 





A WITNESS 


Senator GILLeri£. [am not gomg to pursue this any further except 
to ask you once more, Governor Stassen, this question : 
have kept a box score on Dr. Jessup? 

Mr. Stassen. No; I did not say that. TI said when [I had to form 
a judgment on a man as to how I would depend on him in working 
with him on a foreign policy question, for example, or in other fie Ids 
on other questions, that I in effect kept a mental box score on them 
as to how their judgment worked out. 

Senator Gittetre. Now, I am in a position here where I have to 
make a decision on this matter one way or the other. 

Mr. Stassen. I realize that, sir. 

Senator Gittetrre. I will tell the wide, wide world this is not a 
pleasant position to be in. 

Mr. Stassen. I can understand that. 

Senator Gitieite. I will say there are serious doubts in my mind 
that kept me awake most of last night on this matter. 

Mr. Stassen. I can understand that, Senator. 


You said you 















FACTCRS 





TO BE CONSIDERED IN REACHING A CONCLUSION 


Senator Guterre. But in your so-called box score or 
want to call it, your mental box seore, did you reach 
from that record that you would think would justify 
against the confirmation of Dr. Jessup ? 

Mr. STAsseN. Senator, as I said, [ do not feel it is my province : 
witness to draw conclusions. I can, if you wish 
think should be considered by you or 
clusion. 

Senator GiLetre. | would be very glad to hear them. 

Mr. Strassen. I think factors you have to take into account are the 
testimony on behalf of Dr. Jessup of men like Senator Warren Austin. 
You have to give account of the message in his behalf by General 
Lucius Clay. You have to give consideration to other messages that 
have been expressed. 

Senator Gitietre. Senator Joseph McCarthy ? 

Mr. Strassen. No, in his behalf I said. 

Then I think that you have to appraise the | matter of his position 
on aid to Britain at the time of the battle of tain and 
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meant. You have to appraise his position on the matter of aid to 
Spain, or the shipments of arms to Japan and scrap iron at the time 
when that was developing, and what that meant. 

You have to appraise the matter of his accomplishment in the 
matter of the lifting of the Berlin blockade and his representation 
of our country at that time. 

You have to appraise his participation in other events in the United 
Nations in connection with the Atlantic Pact and NATO. 

You have to appraise his participation over the past 6 years in the 
development of our policy and its action in China—his part in this 
pattern of action which I have described. 

You have to appraise his part in the beginnings of the pattern of 
action toward India. 

There may be other things that I have not considered, but you must 
sit down and it may keep you awake at night, Senator. I can under- 
stand that. 

Senator Gitterre. You are not willing to assist me in that job by 
giving me the result of your own appraisal ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, have I assisted now? Have I assisted 
my testimony today / 


QUESTION BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator Gitterre. I submit that it leaves a number of questions un- 
answered in my mind. You have contributed some very, very valuable 
thoughts as to what our policies ought to be in the Far East, and some 
conclusions as to what you believe were errors in judgment, and what 


I believe are errors in jurgment. 

Mr. Strassen. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Grtterre. But they are far removed in my opinion and are 
not pertinent to the question that is before us. 

Mr. Strassen. Oh, Senator, I hoped you would not say that. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, I have said it. 

Mr. Strassen. The representatives of this country in the United 
Nations are this country’s representation to face the nations of the 
world, and so their judgment, their record, their understanding, their 
interpretations into action, of every basic American policy is of im- 
portance and pertinency in dec iding that question. 

Senator Guerre. I'am in 1,000 percent agreement with you and 
that is the very question before me and it is before the other members 
of this subcommittee. 

I know it is just as clearly before them as it is before me, but what 
we are seeking is something by way of clarification. 

I submit in all candor that it does not help very much to say “We 
ought to have done thus and so in Formosa” and “We should have 
done so and so in Korea,” or “that the cows in India, because they are 
sacred, should not be slaughtered.” 

Those things are interesting and will have a bearing on general 
policies in the Near East and the Far East. 

May I digress there just a moment to compliment you on the rec- 
ommendation you made for a watch dog committee, especially one 
on India. 

May I say also that, having in mind that need, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate has already divided the world into 
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four great areas and appointed a subcommittee whose particular job 
is to study that area. 

Mr. Stassen. To study India? 

Senator GitLerre. For the Near East. 

Mr. Strassen. I hope you will break that down and make it spe- 
cifically for India. 

Senator GILtLerre. It is Middle East and Africa. 

Mr. Strassen. Africa is another huge problem. The Near East, 
with all its oil and its Moslems, that is another problem. 

India is No. 1 in the Communist move at this time and India must 
have special attention by some leading Senators who do not have any 
other specialty. I think it is tremendously important. 

Senator Guerre. That is a good suggestion but the subcommit- 
tee of which the Senator from Maine is a member, the Senator from 
Arkansas is a member, and the Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. 
Tobey, and your truly is a member, have that area, the Middle East- 
ern area, and, of course, we have in mind that India is of vital im- 
portance. So is Iran; so are the Arab States and so is Palestine. 
But your suggestion that it might be narrowed to one particular area, 
1 think, is a pertinent one and a valuable one and for that I thank 
you. 

Mr. Stassen. Thank you. 

Senator Gitwetre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator Brewster / 


AMBASSADORIAL POST IN INDIA 


Senator Brewsrer. I want to heartily second what Senator Gillette 
has said about India. I have been happy to serve with him on the 
committee and we did spend 3 hours with Loy Henderson last sum- 
mer when he was here on the Indian problem. 

It has been of concern to me that the so-called consultative com- 
mittees were not consulted in any way in the naming of the necessary 
Ambassador to India, which, as you pointed out, is a matter of tre- 
mendous importance. 

I understood you to say that you wanted a man with both diplomatic 
experience, training, and with knowledge of India and Asia, for what 
you would properly consider, I think, the key spot in our diplomatic 
picture today as a result of these factors. 

Those were the qualities you emphasized. 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, and then a complete check-up on the matter 
of any association with groups or individuals who had participated 
in this previous pattern of action that had had the consequences so 
tragic in China. 

Senator Brewster. I had understood that, because of the fact that 
there were apparent differences of opinion as to what was said in 
conferences between not only yourself and Dr. Jessup, but between 
Senator Smith and Dr. Jessup, and Genera! Fortier and Dr. Jessup, 
you felt those were factors to be considered in selecting a diplomat. 

Mr, Srassen. Yes. 

QUALITIES OF A DIPLOMAT 


Senator Brewster. Diplomats are supposed to engage in double 
talk. I would not phrase it quite that way. They often have to talk 
and say nothing, but they should also, should they not, have the 
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capacity to express themselves definitely, clearly and concisely, so that 
there need be no misunderstanding ? 

Is that not a very important qualification in our relations with other 
countries and with ourselves ? 

Mr. Srassen. That is a desirable qualification. 

Senator Brewster. There were so many ways this came up in Dr. 
Jessup’s testimony. He had these unfortunate misunderstandings. 

Second, he took positions now which did not seem to be supported 
by the record. 

As you said, if he frankly admitted he made a mistake, that he was 
glad to get corrected, that is one thing, but when he denies all knowl- 
edge, as he did, of any consideration in his prepared statement of the 
recognition of Red China, it seemed to me it gave one reason to pause. 


JESSUP’S EDITING OF THE CHINA WHITE PAPER 


Mr. Srassen. There is another serious point there that has not 
been brought out thus far, and that is that he edited the China White 
Paper. 

Here you have the February 5, 1949, conference, which had documen- 
tation. That was in Vandenberg’s diary. The Forrestal diary indi- 
cates documentation, 

Now, any review of the documents of the State Department on 
this very important question of what happened in China, it would 
seem that that documentation would have had an important part in 
the review, and even though it was for one reason or another decided 
not to publish it in the white paper, you would think it would linger 
in the memory of a man so that he would not issue a State Department 
release when I made a reference to the conference, saying that there 
was no such conference. 

I would be very interested as to how Dr. Jessup now explains his 
statement that there was no such conference. The State Department 
said it searched records and there was on such conference. It is now 
admitted by everyone that my memory was right and there was such a 
conference and Senator Vandenberg did tell me of it. 

Senator Brewster. Senator V andenberg also told me of the con- 
ference but did did not go into details. 

He told me the last time I ever talked to him at the Wardman Park 
that there had been one occasion when the Asiatic policy was discussed, 
at a White House conference; that he took very serious exception to 
the proposal. He never told me what it was, and that, as a result of 
his very strong opposition, he thought the idea was dropped, but that 
that was the only time he had ever been consulted on our policy in 
Asia. 

There are some other:Members of the Senate who were also sim- 
iliarly informed so it corroborates substantially what you have said. 


SOVIET POLICY OF AGGRESSION 


Now, in reference to the question of the policy of which we had evi- 
dence on Manchuria, has there been any doubt in your mind as to the 
Soviet intentions for, let us say, the last 7 years? Have you had any 
doubt of their design for aggressive establishment of their regime / 
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Mr. Stassen. The last 7 years would go back to 1944. I would s: 
that they did not begin to show in the positive reaflirmation in 
their designs were, in a sort of unquestionable way, until they pulled 
the coup in Czechoslovakia. That was evidence that they were not 
readjusting their policy to fit into a harmonious world picture, but 
were insisting on domination of other countries. 

Senator Brewsrer. Was that 1946 or 1947? 

Mr. Strassen. That was in 1948, I believe, about February, 1948. 

I would say then, any student of the situation could find many things 
before that would point in the direction of clear intention to move 
on into domination. However, here you had a country who was defi- 
nitely trying to work with the Soviet and with the west, trying to 
fulfill a “friendly bridge” role. And when they liquidated the pres- 
ident and took complete control of Czechoslovakia, you felt at that 
moment there did not remain any more room for reasonable men to 
question what their policy was going to be. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF SOVIET POLICY 


Senator Brewster. Had they not manifested their intentions long 
before that in China? 

Mr. Stassen. In varying degrees: yes. 

As far as the relationship of Mao Tse-tung to the Kremlin is con- 
cerned, that goes all the way back to 1927. I would say that for those 
24 years Mao Tse-tung always followed the Kremlin line and showed 
he was under the domination of Moscow. 

Senator Brewsrer. Did you feel any doubt during the war that the 
Russians we re mov ing to establish themselves in the industrial area 
of Manchuria? 

Mr. Srassen. No; that was clear. You had their justification of 
it through the Yalta agreement me what has been called the price 
paid for their participation in the Japanese war. 

Senator Brewster. Were you surprised that they used the domina- 
tion of the Chinese Eastern Railway to establish economic domination 
of Manchuria ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. No; I was not. 

Senator Brewster. That was one point where I thought there was a 
serious difference between Ambassador Austin, who similarly said he 
had no doubt of their intentions, and Dr. Jessup, who said we had no 
idea, in his speech presenting that, that they would use the control of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway to establish the economic and politic al 
domination of Manchuria. 

Mr. Strassen. There again you will find that the Patterson-For- 
restal memorandum of 1945 will very thoroughly cover that situation. 

Senator Brewster. That was in his initial presentation on this 
problem, and I thought there again it did show a failure to appreciate 
what the Soviet designs were. 

Is there any question among students, scholars, and those fan uliar 
with the situation in the Orient that the white paper, to say the least, 
does not seem to be an entirely objective document, or that it fails 
to present many things which most impartial students certainly feel 
were relevant and should have been mentioned ? 

Mr. Srassen. There have been many things mentioned that it has 
been felt in academic circles should be included in a document that 


gave a rounded report of the period of history involved. 
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DESIRE FOR OBJECTIVITY IN GOVERNMENTAL DOCUMENTS 


Senator Brewster. I think the chairman is right, that we could not 
try the whole white paper over again, but I do think it has been suffi- 
ciently discussed so that there is general recognition, certainly by 
most impartial students, that it lacked something in the objeetivity 
that we should have a right to expect of our Government in presenting 
a document of that character. Would yon agree that that was a fair 
judgment ? 

Mr. Strassen. You see, you have this record. You have that in 
November, November 26, 1948, some documentation was presented 
by Secretary Marshall, rejected as giving a coup de grace to the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. 

On February 5, 1949, you have some documentation which was pre- 
sented whigh Senator Vandenberg rejected and persuaded the Presi- 
dent to reject. 

And then you have, on August 5, 1949, the documentation of the 
white paper which was issued. Then you have on December 23, 1949, 
and January 5 of 1950 really the two documents that go together with 
regard to the abandonment of Formosa. That is the significant doc- 
umentation that moves through this period. 

In the earlier period you have the documentation of the Patterson- 
Forrestal recommended policy of backing China and then of the op- 
posing documentation of the instructions to General Marshall in his 
mission to China. 


JESSUP’S RECOMMENDATION OF FIELD 


Senator Brewster. There is one other episode that I think has a 
certain relevance; that is concerned with the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and the Mr. Field who is, at present, I think, in jail 
because he refused to answer questions about his Communist 
connections. 

It appears he was with the institute and I think I quote the testi- 
mony of Dr. Jessup accurately, that he noted in the late 1930's that 
Mr. Field was veering very much to the left. However, he was not 
greatly disturbed until the time of the German attack on Russia, 
when Mr. Field was leading the pickets at the White House at the 
time, and immediately switched his line. The pickets at that time 
were against aid to Britain. He immediately switched his line and 
took the complete Communist line in favor of all aid to the Alhes. 

That, for the first time, showed him what Field was up to, and that 
he was not sincere in his previous action and was controlled by the 
Communist thought. He was very definite about that. That was in 
1940, 

However, 4 years later we find Dr. Jessup recommending Mr. Field 
as a representative of the institute at an international meeting or a 
conference. 

Would it seem to you to be unusual, in 1944 and 1945, to recommend 
as a representative of the institute a man who had shown that sense 
of interest in something other than Americanism ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. I am not familiar with those facts, Senator. You see. 
I rejected membership in the Institute of Pacific Affairs way back in 
1940 and during this wartime period I was out in the Pacific in the 
Navy. 
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Senator Brewster. I am speaking of the testimony. I am speaking 
now of Dr. Jessup’s own testimony. I base it on that. He said: 

I then recognized that Field, in 1940, was something other than a 100 percent 
American. 

Those were not his words, but he said he recognized he was taking 
a Soviet line. 

Four or five years later he recommends him to represent the in- 
stitute in spite of that knowledge. 

Mr. Strassen. I have not had a chance to read that testimony so I 
do not know as to that. 

Senator Brewster. I was asking you, if those were the facts, would 
you consider that good or bad judgment? That was my question if 
you would care to express yourself. 

Mr. Srassen. I would rather not form conclusions on a situation of 
that kind. 

Senator Brewster. Then 2 years later, in 1947, he testified that Mr. 
Field was still his friend and that he would at that time, if he had been 
called upon, have vored to continue him—we are in 1947 now—as a 
member of the executive committee of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 

By that time we were certainly concerned about the Soviet design. 

Again, [am simply quoting you Dr. Jessup’s own statement as to his 
attitude toward Frederick Field. 


FRANCIS BURGESS 


Mr. Strassen. When you are analyzing these personalities in this 
whole interrelated matter, bear in mind this man, Francis Burgess, 
who was one of the British Foreign Office people who disappeared not 
so long ago, is another interesting person in this whole question of a 
pattern of action because he served as private secretary to Hector 
McNeil who was then Minister of State and later served in the Far 
Kast Department of the Foreign Office of Britain dealing with China. 

In August, August 7, 1950, he was transferred to the Washington 
Embassy and had special attention with Indian affairs. 

It is interesting to see a personality in the Foreign Office of another 
country who has now disappeared from the scene under, as you will 
recall, unusual circumstances, moving in these same related country 
relationships. 

Senator Brewster. Is it true that not only the character and compe- 
tence of a man is concerned in our selection of him as a representative 
to so important a post, but also we must take into account somewhat 
the question of public confidence? Is it true that substantial confi- 
dence shall prevail—that is very important—in so delicate an 
ussignment ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. I would state that more the other way, that if you 
were convinced of the competence and integrity of an individual, then 
you would help build public confidence in him, rather than use the 
confidence as a characterization to evaluate. 

[f you were convinced he did not have the competence or the record 
that he should have and there was not public confidence, then you 
would evaluate that in the picture. 
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Senator Brewster. Ambassador Austin answered that same ques- 
tion, saying that the entire future and success of the United Nations 
is centered on the support of public opinion. 

That is all. 

Senator Sparkman. The committee will stand in recess for 10 
minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 


CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


Senator Sparkman. Let the committee come to order, please. 

Governor Stassen, I think the questioning is completed with the 
exception of some questions I have to ask you. 

Let me say that the statements I make are not necessarily in chrono 
logical order because I have a number of papers before me, and as | 
pick them up I will take up that particular thing. 

First, this morning you stated that you did not know that the con- 
ference was confident: al. I make this statement on the basis of : 
report from the State Department that an effort was being made to 
make that entire transcript available to the committee, but due to the 
fact that it had been on a confidential basis it was felt that the per- 
mission of those participating should be obtained. 

In checking with an official of the State Department during the noon 
recess today I was told that I believe it was 13 telegrams had been 
received from some 25 who participated, giving permission for it to 
be made public, but apparently there are still 12 outstanding. 

I also said something about this confidential part, since you had 
raised the point that it was not confidential, and if it was not, perhaps 
it would not be necessary to have an official release. 

They read me a telegr am over the te lephone, or a form of the tele- 
gram that was sent out. 

I believe they told me that you received yours through the British 
Embassy, and Mr. Julius Holmes. 

Mr. Srassen. That is the American Embassy in London. 

Senator SparKMAN. The American Embassy in London is what | 
meant to say. 

I asked them to send me a copy of the telegram that had been sent to 
you and I have it here. I will not read all of it, but first of all notice 
it is dated Se ptember a1. They told me that the telegrams were sent 
out on September 21, 22, and 23. You will notice the very first sentence 
addresses it to the American Embassy with instructions to transmit 
the following message to Harold Stassen : 

Secretary Acheson is inviting a few persons interested in American foreiz 
policy toward China to attend “confidential” consultative meeting in the Depart 
ment on October 6, 7, and 8S— 
and so forth. I will not read all of it. 

I just wanted to call attention to that word “confidential,” as one 
official of the State Department informs me that in view of that fact, 
it is felt that the permission of those participating would have to be 
obained because the discussion was on a confidential basis. 

I will have it printed in the record at this point. 
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(The telegram referred to appears in the record, as follows:) 


INVITATIONAL TELEGRAM SENT TO HaroLp E. STasseNn 
[Outgoing telegram] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 21, 1949. 
AMEMBASSY, 


London: 

Pis transmit fol message to Harold Stassen, Grosvenor House: 

Quote Secy Acheson is inviting a few persons interested in American FON 
policy toward China to attend confidential Consultative Mtg in Dept on Oct 6, 
7, 8. Purpose is to provide exchange of views valuable to Dept in development 
of American FON policy in this area. Ambassador Jessup has mentioned that 
you do not wish to state publicly your views concerning China at this time but 
he feels it wld be most useful to have those views presented to the group that 
will meet here Oct 6. Pls write or tele attention Francis Russell possibility of 
your attendng if you will be back in country then. Dept will of course be glad 
to pay travel and per diem. Unquote 


Wess, Acting. 
STASSEN RECEIVES VERBAL INVITATION 


Mr. Strassen. I received a verbal message from Mr. Holmes that 
the Department would like to have me if 1 could, to be at this con- 
ference. 

This message, for example, says: 

Ambassador Jessup has mentioned that you do not wish to state publicly your 
views concerning China at this time but he feels it would be most useful to have 
those views presented to the group that will meet here October 6. 

Of course I had previously publicly stated my views as far back 

s April 1949, at the MIT, when Winston Churchill was there; so the 
ds telager am does not seem to apply to me at all. 

I never received it. I just received a message from Mr. Holmes. 

Then I did receive a letter from Mr. Russell which was a follow-up 
which said nothing whatsoever about it being confidential. 

Senator SparkMAN. | am not questioning you, but I am assured 
that this is the form that was used in inviting the people and that it 
W . stated in each instance that it would be confidential. 

1 do not offer that for the purpose of contradicting anything you 
said, but to explain the reason for the State Department feeling that 
before it releases a transcript it must get the permission of those 
participating. 

In fact, 1 am told that your permission has been requested. 

Mr. Srassen. It has been received, too. I wired immediately. 

Senator Sparkman. They told me it has been received. That is 
correct. 

Now Mr. Stassen, vou have discussed the so-called Patterson-For- 
restal position in the development of our far eastern policy as opposed 
to what you eall the Acheson-Jessup policy. 

Mr. Srassen. I think I called it the Jessup-Acheson policy. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, whichever way it was. At least you 
associated the two together. 


Of course we all remember Secretar y Patterson quite well, Secretary 
of War Patterson. 
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SOME MEMBERS OF BAR SUPPORTING JESSUP 


It just happened that this morning I received a letter signed by 
Mr. Kenneth M. Spence, a member of the law firm of Spence, Hotch- 
kiss, Parker & Duryee, 40 Wall Street, New York, that I wanted 
toread. It is addressed to me. 


Enclosed is a statement of members of the bar supporting the confirmation 
of the nomination of Ambassador Philip C. Jessup as United States representa- 
tive to the Sixth General Assembly of the United Nations. 

I am authorized by the signers of this statement, whose names are attached 
thereto, to ask you to submit this statement to the subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee investigating the qualifications of Ambassador Jessup 
and to include this statement in the record. 

KENNETH M. SPENCE. 


The recommendation is not just a formal recommendation or a 
casual one, because it takes up several different points, relating to Mr. 
Jessup’s fitness. Among the names on the list, in addition to Mr. 
Kenneth M. Spence, Mr. Eustace Seligman, from whom I had a 
lengthy telegram several days ago, Mr. John W. Davis, Elihu Root, 
Jr., and many others that I am sure you would recognize. One of the 
first names on it is Robert P. Patterson. Frederic Coudert and a great 
many others whom I am sure many of us would recognize. 

In accordance with the request of Mr. Spence, I am offering his 
letter and the petition signed by the different ones for the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


List OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR EXPRESSING CONFIDENCE IN Puiuip C. Jessup 


The undersigned members of the bar wish to express publicly their confidence 
in the integrity and patriotism of Ambassador Philip C. Jessup, and hope that 
the Senate will promptly confirm his nomination as United States representative 
to the Sixth General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Ambassador Jessup conducted the negotiations with Malik in the spring of 
1949 which resulted in the abandonment by Russia of its blockade of Berlin. 
He was likewise in charge of the negotiations with the Russians at the meeting 
of the Deputy Foreign Ministers in Paris last spring, where he stated the Amer- 
ican position with vigor and clarity, and met the Russian arguments with firm- 
ness and skill. He has been repeatedly attacked in Communist publications. 

He has served with distinction as the United States representative in successive 
Assemblies and before the Security Council of the United Nations. He was the 
associate and friend of Elihu Root. He has earned the highest tributes from 
General Eisenhower and from General Marshall, under whom he served in the 
State Department. 

It is fitting and necessary, particularly in critical days like the present, that 
the careers of public servants should be subjected to exacting scrutiny. It is 
equally necessary that the processes of inquiry should not be diverted from their 
true purpose and used to blacken the reputations of upright men. 

The question at issue is whether Ambassador Jessup has demonstrated, by 
the course of his life and in his public acts, that he is devoted to his country’s 
interests and is fitted by experience and ability for the position to which he has 
been named. 

Believing as we do that he possesses these essential qualifications for high 
office, we urge his confirmation. 

Cc. C. Burlingham, Kenneth M. Spence, Lloyd K. Garrison, Eustace 
Seligman, George W. Martin, Bethuel M. Webster, John W. Davis, 
Elihu Root, Jr., Goldthwaite Dorr, Roswell Magill, Francis H. 
Horan, James W. Husted, Harrison Tweed, Whitney North Sey 
mour, Alexander I. Henderson, George A. Brownell, James A. 
Fowler, Jr., John M. Harlan. 
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Other members of the New York bar: Robert P. Patterson, Alexander 
C. Neave, Leo Gottlieb; Morgan J. O’Brien, Jr., Louis Loeb, Ed- 
ward W. Bourne, Lawrason Riggs, Simon H. Rifkind, Arthur J. 
Cohen, Oren Root, Frederic R. Coudert, Thomas W. Chrystie, Boy- 
kin C. Wright, Joseph H. Choate, Jr., Joseph M. Proskauer, 
Charles Garside, Norris Darrell, Paul G. Pennoyer, Arthur A. 
Ballantine, Alfred Jaretski, Jr., Philip A. Carroll, Cloyd Laporte, 
George A. Spiegelberg, Parker McCollester, Barent Ten Eyck, 
tdward 8. Greenbaum, Franklin E. Parker, Jr., Samuel S. Duryee, 
Clifton P. Williamson, Reese D. Alsop, Chauncey Belknap. 

Lawyers from other parts of the country: John L. Hall, Boston; John 
G. Buchanan, Pittsburgh; John O’Melveny, Los Angeles; Moses 
G. Hubbard, Utica; Thomas Brown Rudd, Utica; Richard C. 
Bentley, Chicago; Harvey H. Bundy, Boston; Henry 8S. Drinker, 
Philadelphia; Monte M. Lemann, New Orleans; Henry W. Toll, 
Denver ; William H. Davis, Wilmington ; Robert G. Dodge, Boston; 
Warnick Kernan, Utica; Laird Bell, Chicago. 


LETTER OF KENNETH SPENCE, OcTOBER 6, 1951 


SPENCE, HoTcHKISs, PARKER & DURYEE, 


New York 5, N. Y., October 6, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR SPARKMAN: Enclosed is a statement of members of the bar 
supporting the confirmation of the nomination of Ambassador Philip C. Jessup 
as United States representative to the Sixth General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

I am authorized by the signers of this statement, whose names are attached 
thereto, to ask you to submit this statement to the subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee investigating the qualifications of Ambassador Jessup and 
to include this statement in the record. 

Respectfully yours, 


KENNETH M., SPENCE. 


TELEGRAM FROM KENNETH SPENCE 


Since receiving that I have had a telegram from Mr. Spence in 
which he says 


Please add to the statement endorsing Ambassador Jessup the names of the 
following lawyers: Charles P. Curtis, Jr., of Boston, and Earl G. Harrison, of 
Philadelphia. 


KENNETH M. SPENCE. 

By the way, I neglected to say that one section of the group given 
was ‘made up of out- -of-town lawyers and there has been placed in my 
hands, in connection with that, a statement relating to some of those 
who signed there. It says“ Among the signers of the statement urging 
Mr. Jessup’s confirmation are,” and then it names a number of them 
and gives their connection. 

I do not know just what the purpose of that is, but it is desired to 
insert it in the record together with this telegram at this point. 

(The material referred to appear in the record, as follows:) 


IDENTIFICATION OF SIGNFRS OF THE STATEMENT URGING CONFIRMATION 


Among the signers of the statement urging Mr. Jessup’s confirmation are: 

John W. Davis, one-time Ambassador to Great Britain, president of the 
American Bar Association and president of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 
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Arthur A. Ballantine, Under Secretary of the Treasury in President Hoover’s 
administration. 

Joseph M. Proskauer, former associate justice of the appellate division of 
the Supreme Court of New York, and ex-president of the New York County 
Lawyers’ Association. 

Whitney North Seymour, president of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, and (in addition to John W. Davis above) three former presidents 
of that association, Harrison Tweed, C. C. Burlingham, and Mr. Robert Patterson, 
also former Secretary of War. 

Wariwick J. Kernan, of Utica, N. Y., former president of the New York State 
Bar Association and ex-chairman of the New York State Law Revision Com- 
mnission. 

John G. Buchanan, of Pittsburgh, former president of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association. 

Monte M. Lemann, of New Orleans, former president of the Louisiana State Bar 
Association, 

Simon H: Rifkind, former judge of the United States Court for the Southern 
District of New York. 

Frederic R. Coudert, former president of the American Society of International 
Law. 

Roswell Magill, Under Secretary of the Treasury in 1937-38. 

John M. Harlan, counsel to the New York State Crime Investigation Com- 
mission appointed by Governer Dewey. 

Boykin C. Wright, George A. Brownell, and Edward S. Greenbaum, brigadier 
generals in the last war. 

Goldthwaite H. Dorr, of New York, and Harvey H. Bundy, of Boston, each of 
whom served as a special assistant to Secretary of War Stimson. 

Robert G. Dodge, former president of the Boston Bar Association and member 
of the Massachusetts Judicial Council. 

Thomas B. Rudd, of Utica, N. Y., former district attorney of Oneida County 
and one-time president of Hamilton College. 

Moses G. Hubbard, of Utica, N. Y., former president of the Oneida County 
Bar Association, and trustee of Middleburg College. 

Laird Bell, of Chicago, vice chairman of the board of trustees of the University 
of Chicago and chairman of the board of Carleton College. 

Henry W. Toll, of Denver, honorary president of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, and former president of the Denver Bar Association. 


PATTERSON ’S ENDORSEMENT 


If Mr. Jessup had a very active. part in formulating that far- 
eastern policy and it was in sharp conflict with the policy that Mr. 
Patterson proposed, dloes it not seem to you that Mr. Patterson should 
now be urging his appointment to the United Nations? 

Mr. Srassen. I would want to listen to Mr. Patterson’s testimony 
to see whether or not he had followed, after he left the Government, 
what had happened to the policy he had recommended and how the 
other policy had been developed. 

In other words, I do not know the state of Mr. Patterson’s informa- 
tion in this situation. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, in some of the excerpts you gave us this 
morning from Mr. Forrestal’s diary, on page 111, you had marked 
“excerpt.” 

I am sure you agree with me that frequently single statements can 
be lifted from their context in such a way as not to give the entire 
picture, and I know you do not want to do that. 

Mr. Srassen. That is why I gave you the whole pages. 

Senator SparKMANn. Of course you read to us just the excerpt. I 
want to read this, on the other side. 
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FURTHER COMMENTS ON THE FORRESTAL DIARIES 


Mr. Strassen. Do you mean about Hurley’s resignation ? 

Senator SparkMAN. On page 110, Mr. Forrest: al is quoted as say- 
ing—I assume that means a quotation from Mr. Forrestal there? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes; that means that is Mr. Forrestal’s writings in his 
diary. 

Senator SPARKMAN (reading) : 

Mr. Patterson said that on November 1 he had written a memorandum * * * 
to Mr. Byrnes— 
Mr. Byrnes was then Secretary of State, was he not ? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator SPARKMAN (reading) : 
pointing out that under present accelerated demobilization plans, by next April 
we will have in Europe only some 400,000 men. He said that, viewed strictly 
as a police force, he thought this number was adequate for the occupation of 
Germany and Austria. The same thing is true of Japan * * *. In China 
we are faced with the same reduction and the same problem. In addition to the 
numerical decline in our forces, the loss in their fighting prestige is even greater. 
He said that he realized that these forces were not sufficient to have an effective 
influence on our over-all national policy. He knew that the State Department, 
no doubt, considers it highly important to maintain adequate military strength, 
but unfortunately Congress is on the other side. In connection with War Depart- 
ment appropriations they are saying that if the Army will demobilize fast enough, 
present appropriations will last * * *. Mr. Byrnes said it unquestionably 
reduces the influence of the United States if we have our men scattered all 
over. Mr. McCloy pointed out that even where we have troops now the emphasis 
is all on the question of withdrawal. Mr. Byrnes said that the situation in 
China worried him considerably more than that elsewhere. 


CLAMOR TO BRING SERVICEMEN HOME 


I think we often forget the great popular clamor in this country 
back in those times to bring our boys home out of China, and, in fact, 
out of places all over the world. 

I think it is material that we keep that in mind in connection with 
these things you are talking about and in connection with the removal 
of your marines from China. 

Mr. Srassen. You see, Senator, the Patterson-Forrestal recom- 
mended program did not involve the use of additional American 
troops. Rather it involved the manner in which you permitted 
Chiang to use his troops and the manner in which you backed him with 
a arms and supplies, and the manner in which you disarmed the 

Japanese, and who received the Japanese arms. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. Yes; but that did involve the question of main- 
taining our own forces there. We would have had to keep our own 
forces there. 

You certainly could not pull the marines out. I think you said 
something in your statement this morning about pulling the marines 
out and thereby creating a vacuum. 

Now, Mr. Forrestal brings i it out in his diary that they would have 
liked to have seen the marines stay there, but it was an answer to 
public clamor in this country and he calls it popular demand. 

Let us see if I can locate that. 
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I am starting at the bottom of page 108: 


Here, in very nearly its full form, was the dilemma that was to bewilder the 
Truman administration from that day onward. Mitscher’s, and Forrestal’s, pre- 
vision was to be tragically confirmed just 5 years later, in November of 1950, 
when that huge and expendable Chinese manpower, conscripted in the service 
of communism, rolled down upon our armies in Northern Korea. But at the 
end of 1945, when it seemed difficult to find even a hundred thousand men for 
the occupation of Japan, and when all the popular pressures were demanding 
the withdrawal of the marines we then had in China, what could be done? 

I simply mention those things because I believe it is well for us to 
keep in mind what was actu: ally true in those days. 

I was a member of the Military Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives at that time. 

Mr. Strassen. Senator, may I just point out, this part you read is 
by the editor of the book and not what Mr. Forrestal wrote. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is correct, but it is based on the quotation 
just above which was from Mr. Forrestal’s diary. I could go back and 
read that if you want me to: 

Patterson pointed out that this was consistent with the rest of our policy in 
Asia, namely, to get the Japanese back to their home islands, and that we would 
be inconsistent if we departed from that as far as the substantial number of 
Japs in Manchuria is concerned. 


That is the very thing vou described this morning. 


There is very strong pressure to bring Americans out of China, particularly the 
marines. If we do, we invite a vacuum of anarchy in Manchuria, and it is 
obvious that into that vacuum ultimately either the Japanese or the Russians 
will flow. At the moment of course it will be the Russians. In this connection 
I referred to a conversation with Admiral Mitscher on Sunday, in which he 
pointed out that in any future war between a combination of Russia and the 
Asiatic powers, the manpower available to such a combination would be so 
tremendous and the indifference to the loss of life so striking that it would 
present a very serious problem to this country. 

The editor interjected this thought. In other words, that the 
marines were being removed as a result of popular pressure. 

Mr. Srassen. Mitscher and Forrestal were not for moving the 
marines; they were for keeping them there. And Admiral Mitscher 
here showed the foresight of what would happen in future years. 

But the editor discusses what Forrestal had said in his diary, that 
the pressures were so great to remove the marines. I do not care to 
belabor that point further except that I do think it is important that 
we remember our own part in these things. When I say “our own 
part” I mean the part of the American people back home. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, you quoted also from page 534. ao 
I got back just a little bit to catch the entry on page 532 where 
Forrestal says—I am sorry, I am reading from your book so you 

Ys £ J 
‘annot check me. 
Mr. Strassen. Go ahead. 


COMMENTING ON DETERIORATION OF CHINESE SITUATION, THE FORRESTAL 
DIARIES 


Senator SPARKMAN (reading) : 


China: The situation there is going through a rapid process of deterioration. 
Thirty-three of the Nationalist Government divisions surrendered with equipment 
and these included a number of American-trained divisions. The net result is the 
loss of a vast amount of American-bought equipment to the Communists. 
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That was his notation on the 22d of November 1948. On the 26th 
of November 1948 he has this entry, and this is found at page 533: 


General Marshall discussed Germany and China— 
I will not read the one on Germany, but skip down to China— 


Madam Chiang Kai-shek proposes to come to the United States and has asked 
for transportation by Navy plane. Marshall raised the question whether she 
should be permitted to come. The President said “Yes.” In view of that 
decision, Marshall proposes to give her every possible facility as the wife of the 
head of a friendly state. 


The military position in China has suffered vast deterioration. Equipment of 

33 divisions, including 297,000 rifles, a large amount of automatic weapons, 105- 
and 155-millimeter guns and antiaircraft weapons have been captured by the 
Soviets. There is in process a movement for the formation of a new Nationalist 
Government headed by Dr. Hu Shih, formerly Chinese Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. This would be accompanied by the retirement of Chiang Kai-shek and 
his withdrawal to the middle part of the country, possibly retaining a cere- 
monial title as head of the state. 
Now, that is a part of the same entry from which you read this 
morning where General Marshall pr esented the paper showing two 
alternatives, either to go to the American public and explain the inade- 
quacies of the Chiang Kai-shek government, or else to continue to do 
all we could to support Chiang and accept the embarrassments which 
would accompany the distintegration of China. 

Again I think that we need to have the full picture in mind as we 
consider the presentation of that paper. 

Mr. Strassen. That is the point at which General Marshall said to 
do what the people in his Department were then recommending would 
be to deliver the coup de grace to the Chinese Nationalists and this 
he would not do. He rejected this paper and, of course, General Mar- 
shall then knew what the 33 divisions meant better than anyone in the 
State Department would know, because of his own military ex- 
perience. 

CONFRONTED WITH A DILEMMA 


Senator SparKMAN. Of course, you would never take the attitude 
that when you are confronted with a dilemma—and I think you cer- 
tainly will agree that our people were confronted with a dilemma in 


relation to the China problem right at this particular time; would 
you not ¢ 


Mr. Srassen. No; I do not. 

Senator SpPaRKMAN. You do not think so? 

Mr. Strassen. I do not agree. 

Senator SparkMAN. Well, General Wedemeyer, General Barr, our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, I think every Far Eastern expert who came 
before our committee on the Mac Arthur hearings admitted that it was 
a very serious problem and presented quite a dilemma as to which 
the better way to do. 

Mr. Strassen. Of course, that is a matter of definition of the word 
“dilemma.” 

It was a very serious problem, but I think the military properly 
analyzed what the alternatives were, and they chose the right alterna- 
tive and were prepared to follow it through. That is the whole im- 
plementation of the Patterson-Forrestal doctrine. 

Senator SparKMAN. I must admit I do not follow you on that, 
when you say they followed it all the way through. 
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Mr. Strassen. No; I said the military had thought it through. 
Senator Sparkman. At that particular moment ! 

Mr. Srassen. And they recommended it. 

Senator SparkMaAn. At that particular moment and for that par- 
ticular moment. But you know that it changed from time to time 
when the Communists overran China. 

Mr. Srassen. Well, the failure to adopt the Patterson-Forrestal 
program in 1945—— 

Senator SparKMAN. Are vou talking about just the surender ? 

Mr. Srassen. No, no; that whole memorandum. It was a compre- 
hensive memorandum—November 28, 1945. 

The failure to adopt that memorandum—then, every year that went 
by, it became a more difficult problem because of the failue to adopt 
it earlier. 

That moved on up to the point of the white paper and the Formosa 
situation. 






















EDWIN D. DICKINSON 







Senator SparkMAN. Lest I forget, do you know Mr. Edwin D. Dick- 
inson ? 

Mr. Strassen. Do you mean the professor of law ? 

Senator SparKMAN. It is the Law School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Strassen. He is one of our professors. He formerly came from 
California; yes. He is a very able man in international law. He 
teaches international law. 

Senator Sparkman. I have a letter that was received by the chair- 
man of the full committee and relayed to me from Mr. Dickinson, 
which I should like to read to you. 







Santo larg Sah S 0 








I had thought it incredible that such charges as have been circulated con- 
cerning Ambassador Jessup could be taken seriously in responsible quarters. It 
appears, however, that there are a few so uninformed or misinformed as to be 
doing just that. Consequently, I beg leave to have my own appraisal of Am- 
bassador Jessup a matter of record with your committee. 

I have known Dr. Jessup intimately for nearly 30 years. During that time 
we have had a wide variety of professional and personal associations. I should 
be glad to detail them if you think it useful for the record. In the opinion 
formed over the years and on the basis of these associations, there has never 
been any doubt whatever about Dr. Jessup’s integrity as a lawyer, scholar, and 
centleman, or about his loyalty to the United States. Indeed, I know of no one 
to whom I would give a higher or more favorable rating in these respects. 

It happens that Dr. Jessup is one of the very few members of the legal pro- 
fession of this country who has achieved preeminence in the field of interna- 
tional law. As you know, he is also a lawyer of singular effectiveness in negoti- 
ation or conference. In the circumstances it has seemed to me a piece of singu- 
lar good fortune for our country that he could be persuaded to serve in public 
office in these troubled years notwithstanding the personal sacrifice involved. I 
share earnestly with many others the hope that his period of service may be 
prolonged while the need for such service continues as acute as it is at the 
present time. I am sure that he would be personally glad to get back to his 
professorship, but I am equally sure that the country needs him very much in 
the work which he is now doing. It will be a great pity and a great loss to 
the United States if he is not promptly and decisively confirmed as a Delegate to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
























EpwWIN D. DICKINSON. 





Mr. Strassen. What is the date of the letter? 

Senator SparKMAN. October 1, 1951. The letter was addressed to 
the chairman of the full committee and did not reach me until the 
latter part of last week. 
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Mr. Srassen. I would certainly put it down and consider it with 
the testimony of Senator Austin and the message from General Clay. 
Dr. Dickinson is a very able international lawyer; and, of course, 
needless to say, we have complete freedom of thought and expression 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Senator SparkMAN. You believe in that, too; do you not ? 

Mr. Strassen. Absolutely. 


ASCERTAINING DATE OF WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Stassen, it seems to me the thing we are 
concerned with here is just the part that Mr. Jessup had. I must say 
to you very frankly that it seems to me that your statement, while dis- 
cussing the situation generally, does not in my opinion connect him 
up with a great part of it. 

I want to take just a little time on this statement of yours before 
the McCarran committee. I want to make myself just as clear as I can 
be. I try to be just as objective on this as I possibly can. I have no 
case to prove and no case to disprove. My purpose is to try to get the 
facts and get them on this record, so that Members of the Senate may 
read the facts. 

When I read about your appearance before the McCarran com- 
mittee—and I read it in the papers—I got the impression that you 


had said that this meeting down there—either you had said it in ‘the 


meeting or in talking with the re presentatives of the press afterward— 
was held in the latter part of 1949 or the very early part of 1950. 
I am talking about the White House conference, the three-man con- 


ference that you said Senator Vandenberg told you about. 

Now, did the newspapers have that right? “Did you locate 
that general way / 

Mr. Strassen. In my testimony before the committee I 
you exactly as I gave it to you today. 

Senator SparKMAN. You do not mention the date in there. I do 
not find where you mention the latter part of 
of 1950. 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator SpaRKMAN,. As I recall, the newspapers in their stories did 
pin you down to the latter part of 1949 or the first part of 1950, 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. The newspapermen came up to me as 
that committee adjourned and they said, “When was this?” 


J said: 


Senator Vandenberg did not say when it was, but it was in November 1950 
that he told me about its having been held. He told me there was a time when 
the ships were being loaded with arms, from Hawaii and San Francisco, and it 
could be traced that way. 


it in 


gave it to 


1949 or the first part 


They said: 

Would it have been in late 1950? 

I said: 

No, I don’t think it would have been that late because then you wouldn't have 
had the situation over in China that would have given rise to this kind of issue, 


after the white paper was issued and all that. I don’t think it was in 1950 at all. 
I think it must have been back as far as 1949, 
Chey said: 


Could it have been the early part of 1950? 
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I said: 

It possibly could have been. 

They said: 

Do you think it was the latter part of 1949? 
I said: 


Well, I don’t know I think this might be a good place to look, either the latter 
part of 1949 or the first part of 1950. 


I never testified that it was in the latter part of 1949. My testimony 
on what Senator Vandenberg told me is exactly as I gave it today. 

Senator Sparkman. You have referred frequently to newspaper 
articles. Frankly, when I read the statement of the State Department 
the next day, I was confused. When I read it the second day, I thought 
they were confused, and I did not understand it until I checked a little 
more, and I found that the feeling had been rather current that you 
had placed the date of the meeting. It arises from the newspaper 
stories and not from your testimony: but, after all, you realize very 
few people read your testimony, while lots of people read the news- 
papers. 

Mr. Strassen. The State Department had people present when I was 
testifying. In other words, their sources of information were the 
direct State Department representatives who were present during my 
testimony. 

HEARSAY OR DIRECT EVIDENCE 


Senator SparkMaNn. I am not trying to defend the State Depart- 
ment’s statement at all; not at all. 

However, now I do come to this: In your statement and in your testi- 
mony you say that Senator Vandenberg told you that there was a 
conference at the White House, attended by Acheson, Vandenberg, and 
Jessup. 

Mr. Strassen. That is not what I said, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. Will you read just what you said? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. | Reading :] 

Senator Vandenberg told me in that conference he was called into, which he 
said was the only conference that he had been called into on Asiatic policy, it 
was there proposed by Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup to the President that 
the supplies which were then being loaded in ships in Hawaii and San Francisco 
for the Chiang Kai-shek government be dramatically stopped as a move toward 
world peace. 

Then later on: 

The President decided not to go ahead with the recommendation of Secretary 
Acheson and Dr. Jessup in view of Senator Vandenberg’s statement he would 
publicly oppose it. 

Senator Sparkman. In the newspaper stories that came out and 
I think from any reading of the transcript, you certainly said, in 
effect, that Dr. Jessup was at that White House meeting. 

Mr. Srassen. I said exactly what I read here, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. I asked Dr. Jessup the question specifically if 
he was at that meeting on February 5, 1949, and he said he was not. 
I asked him if he was ever at any meeting where this matter was dis- 
cussed in the White House and he said he was not. 

Now, we have his positive denial that he was ever present at any 
meeting in the White House where such a discussion came up. 
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You are a lawyer, and you know the value of direct evidence as 
opposed to hearsay evidence; do you not 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, I do. 

Senator SparkMAN. And you know the burden resting upon us in 
that respect ; do you not? 

Mr. Srassen. I do. 

Senator SparKMAN. In all fairness, now, do you not think that we 
sitting here trying to reach the facts must come to the conclusion 
that Dr. Jessup did not participate in that meeting ? 

Mr. Strassen. No, Senator. Senator Vandenberg would not have 
told me this unless it was true. In other words, I worked with Sena- 
tor Vandenberg for years. I worked through the United Nations 
Conference, and one of the reasons I was so positive the morning 
the State Department denial came in that I was right, that there was 
such a conference, was because Senator Vandenberg had never ex- 
aggerated to me any of our reports in our many relationships over 
foreign policy and I know my own memory was clear. 

That is why I began to think how I was going to corroborate it 
and then I reached for the phone to get hold of Arthur Vandenberg 
and so forth—Arthur Vandenberg, Jr. 


RULES OF EVIDENCE 


ete SpaRKMAN. I know you are right in what you say about 
Senator Vandenberg, but the point I am trying to get across is this: 
Dr. Jessup positively denies that he partic ipated i in any such meeting. 
In Senator Vandenberg’s dairy we are told that he was told who would 


be present at the meeting and Dr. Jessup is not mentioned. Secretary 
Acheson is mentioned. 

Now, I am just asking you as a lawyer. 

Mr. Srassen. First, [ would say I am not here as a lawyer. I am 
here as a witness under oath. Senator Vandenberg’s memorandum 
also does not say General Barr was there. The State Department 
not only says he was there, but says he is the one who should bear 
the full responsibility. 


Senator Vandenberg does say: 

Two or three of the gentlemen immediately fell in with the idea of stopping 
all export licenses forthwith. 

Now, who were the two or three gentlemen? It was Vice President 
Barkley because he is asked later what he thinks, after Senator Van- 
denberg speaks. I am quite certain it was not Senator Connally. I 
do not think they would have put him in that position before they 
would have asked Senator Vandenberg. 

It was not the President himself because he was turning to Vanden- 
berg to get his view. So who were the two or three gentlemen who were 
present ¢ 

May I say, Senator, there is a very simple way for us to find this 
out and that is for “~ White House to release the minutes of the con- 
ference of February 5, 1949, which the President says he cannot recol- 
lect, and which I aint conceive anyone who, having participated in 
it and heard Senator Vandenberg’s dramatic plea, could ever have 
forgotten that he was there. 

So I think it is incumbent upon the President, who has said that he 
has no recollection of such a meeting and thereby casts some aspersions 
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on my memory; it is incumbent upon the Secretary of State who says 
he has no recollection of such a meeting, and thereby issued through 
his press officer a statement that my memory was playing me tricks; it 
is incumbent upon them that they now admit that the February 5, 
1949, meeting was held and that we now have evidence which, you w ill 
agree, Senator, would be accepted in court. Senator Vandenberg’s 
diary, typed with his own hands, would be accepted by any court im 
the land. 

Senator SparkMAN. I would certainly accept it, yes. On the rules 
of evidence, I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Srassen. I believe that your rules of evidence in any court in 
this land are that a diary of a person who is deceased, made at a ware 
that the event occurred and made with his own hands, is acceptable : 
evidence in court. 

This being the case, I think it is now incumbent upon the President 
and the Secretary of State to release the list of who did attend the 
meeting and let the minutes show what happened, and produce the 
copies of the documents there presented which were ready to be signed 
as orders and where Senator Vandenberg then said he did not think 
the orders would be signed. 

Senator SparKMAN. I am not going to argue that point. 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, you are the one who should get these records 
produced. In other words, it is in your committee. 

Senator Sparkman. No, I do not agree with you because of the 
limited me of our hearing. 

Mr. Srassen. Here is something at the very heart of the veracity 
of Mr. P hilip J essup. Now, why do you not do that ? 


IS THE TESTIMONY SUBSTANTIATED 





Senator SparKMAN. No, no, now. In all fairness, you are offering 
your recollection = a conversation with Senator V andenberg in con- 
travention to Mr. Jessup’s sworn denial, 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Sena tor SparkMAN. And the diary of Senator Vandenberg does 
not substantiate your statement so far as the presence of Jessup 1s con- 
cerned ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. It does not fail to substantiate. In other words, it 
substantiates clearly that there were two or three gentlemen who were 
proposing this. 

Now, Senator Vandenberg told me that it was Dean Acheson and 
Dr. Jessup. They said it was General Barr now. Senator Vanden- 
berg never mentioned General Barr to me. His diary never mentions 
General Barr. Who was it? Somebody was there. Why do they not 
disclose the minutes and why is it not incumbent upon your commit- 
tee to get those minutes so that we all may know the truth and so that 
no careless reflections in the State Dep: artment statements to the press 
about my memory playing me tricks could be made ? 

Senator SPARKMAN. | am not going to argue with you about any 
releases from the State Department. Goodness knows, I wish we could 
be kept straight on all of these things. 

Mr. Srassen. Of course, Senator, may I point out further, every 
item that I testified from my memory, before I knew there was a Van- 
denberg diary, that subsequently is covered in the diary, proves to be 
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exactly correct. In other words, even the matter of the ships being 
loaded. Even the matter of what he said in opposition. I mean you 
can take the diary and remember—and Senator Arthur Vandenberg’s 
son would corroborate it, that when I called him I did not even know 
there was a diary, and I just was searching because of having been 
challenged in this way by the Department, and you put it against my 
testimony, given without advance memorandum to the McCarran 
committee, and vou will find that my recollection of that conversation 
in every point that is covered in the Vandenberg diary is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Senator SpARKMAN. I say that it substantiates your testimony. 

Mr. Srassen. Thank you. 


JESSUP NOT MENTIONED IN VANDENBERG’S DIARY 


Senator SparKMAN. Except there is absolutely nothing in his diary 
naming Jessup or putting him in that meeting, and Jessup has sworn 
to us under oath that he was not there, either then or at any time. 

Mr. Strassen. | know he also swears under oath that the recognition 
of Red China was not considered or contemplated. We have the con- 
tradiction of William S. White and Senator Connally. 

Senator Futsricnt. Now wait. I thought you and I understood. 
and I understood a while ago, but later I ‘dec ided in the questioning 
by Senator Brewster, that you did not understand it. 

As quickly as he brought up that word “considered” we questioned 
it. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I questioned it right away. He said 
he did not mean it in the sense that it had not been talked about at all. 
but that he meant it in the sense that it had not been considered serious. 


CONSULTATION WITH FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Stassen. You now have before you the copy of the article by 
Mr. William S. White in which Senator Connally says that it is strong- 
lv indicated also that while United States recognition of Communist 
China would not be accomplished in a hurry, it was on the way. And 
then he asked whether Secretary Acheson in today’s discussion has 
fulfilled his pledge to consult w ith the committee before acting on the 
recognition question. 

Senator Connally observed, “I think he has fulfilled it now.” 

Now, that is something that is considered and contemplated. 

Senator Futsricut. These are the minutes of that meeting. I have 
read them. I am not in a position to testify, but the only word i 
there about recognition of Red China was to the effect that we had no 
intention to recognize China and that we had asked other countries 
not to do so. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Those are the minutes of January 10? 


NEWSPAPER INTERPRETATION OF TESTIMONY 


Senator SparKMAN. Yes, this is the minutes of January 10, 1950. 

Now, this is property of the Foreign Relations Committee taken 
in executive session, and I do not have the authority to release the 
ininutes, but I can assure you upon my own word that regardless of 
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what a very fine newspaper reporter, who happens to be sitting near 
you right now, wrote, he apparently had the same kind of wrong in- 
formation that these newspaper reporters had about your statement 
the other day, putting that in the latter part of 1949 and the early part 
of 1950. 

Mr. Srassen. Let me make this clear, Senator: The newspapers 
did not misstate my position before the McCarran committee. They 
said in their story that after the hearing Stassen was asked when 
it might have been and he said it must have been late 1949 or early 
1950. I think the newspapermen who were there would verify that 
I said to them: 


Senator Vandenberg did not tell me when it was and we would have to specu- 
late as to when it was. 


The newspapers did not in any w ay give any misimpression on the 
McCarran testimony. That is clear. When I told them after the 
hearing or that which is in the Reaetae is clear 

We have not only Mr. White, whom I find is a reliable and accurate 
reporter, we also have Mr. Potter of the Baltimore paper, whom I do 
not know personally, but whom I believe on that paper would also have 
to be a man of some stability and reliability because the Baltimore 
Sun is very careful on foreign policy matters. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I think the story Mr. White got was 
possibly from Senator Connally’s S press | conference after the meeting. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, it so states. That is why I gave the whole story. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Mr. Stassen, one twoubis I think all along has 
been assumptions that have been made that facts simply do not sus- 
tain. 

I will admit that often those facts are contained in documents that 
have not yet been made public. For instance, you said here today that 
when Mr. Jessup returned from his far eastern trip, he came up and 
had a lengthy meeting with the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House and that he 
gave a—I do not remember your exact words—but I got the impres- 
sion that you meant a rather indifferent report with reference to India 
and Pakistan. 

I do not know that that is relevant to this, but again I have the 
minutes of the executive session of the Foreign Relations Committee 
held on March 29, 1950. I have gone through that and have marked 
the various pages in which India and Pakistan are mentioned and I 
find that in every instance Mr. Jessup is giving what appears to me to 
be a most objective report, ci alling attention to the importance of those 
countries, and calling attention to the fact that we were spending such 
a small amount of money in helping them. 

India and Pakistan are referred to in probably 15 different places 
through the discussion. I do not feel free to read the transcript into 
evidence. It will certainly be available to every member of this sub- 
committee, but he certainly shows a great concern, I will say that, in 
making his report, on both India and Pakistan. 

In that same connection I may say he likewise shows an aversion 
to the idea of recognizing China. That was his report when he came 
back from this far-eastern trip. 
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Mr. Srassen. In this pepents Senator, my source of information is 
another newspaper story, but from another reporter whom I have 
found to be very reliable in international affairs, Mr. James Reston, 
who has been a Pulitzer Prize winner in things of that kind. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. It seems you always pick out New York Times 
reporters. 

r. Stassen. Not always, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. That is right. Mr. Potter is from the Balti- 
more Sun. 

Mr. Strassen. And I talked about the New York Herald Tribune 
some and Philadelphia papers, but it does happen that some news- 
papers follow international affairs more closely than others and also 
over a period of years you get to know certain newspapermen and 
certain newspapers and you get to rely on their reporting. 


RESTON ’S REPORTING OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


As a matter of fact, I can remember at San Francisco they used to 
say that the New York Times reports by Mr. Reston were more ac- 
curate than the minutes sent to the committees. 

Now, this report on March 30, 1950, in the New York Times says this 
by Mr. James Reston: 


Acheson and Jessup appeared before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and sought bipartisan support for increased United States economic-informa- 


tional and small-arms programs in the Far East and south Asia. It is under- 


stood that Ambassador Jessup was fairly optimistic about conditions in Japan 
and Korea, but gloomy on India, Pakistan, Indochina, Burma, and Thailand. 


Senator SparKMAN. Would you mind going back and starting that 


sentence again / 

Mr. Strassen (reading) : 

It is understood that Ambassador Jessup was fairly optimistic about condi- 
tions in Japan and Korea, but gloomy on India, Pakistan, Indochina, Burma, 


and Thailand. 

Senator SparRKMAN. Let me say that is correct. That is correct. 

Mr, Strassen. Good. 

Jessup has just been appointed top policy adviser to Acheson. 

Jessup did most of the talking. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. As a matter of fact, the meeting was called to 
hear him. He and Ambassador Butterworth and Secretary Acheson 
were the three principal witnesses. Naturally Dr. Jessup did most 
of the talking because he had just returned and was making this report. 

Mr. Strassen. Now listen to this. I wonder whether your records 
bear this out. So far Mr. Reston is accurate, I understand. 

Senator SparKMAN. In his first sentence he certainly was. 

Mr. Strassen. He said—this is Jessup now. This is Reston on 
Jessup : 

He said, “What was necessary in southeast Asia was not dramatic policies 
or military actions by the United States, but limited economic aid broadly defined 
to include small arms and an education campaign that would show the true 
purposes of the United States in Asia, in addition to technical assistance, point 4.” 

Senator Connally handed out the only authorized statement saying: 


Jessup stressed the importance for action by Congress on point 4 aid. 
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JESSUP’S SPEECH, APRIL 3, 1950 


Then Mr. Jessup made a public speech, even though your minutes are 
undoubtedly private. On April 13, 1950, on the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. networ':, after returning from this tr ip he made this speech. 

You find general statements. You do not find anything that paral- 
lels the way we moved on the Marshall plan for Europe, which was 
such a great method. The amount is not necessary, but putting it in 
competent hands, putting it in people who will go out there somewhere 
in Asia and set up a headquarters and begin to get things done is what 
is needed. 

Senator SparKMAN. Governor, I agree with you 100 percent. 

Mr. Strassen. Thank you, sir. 


DIFFICULTIES IN LEGISLATING FOREIGN AID 


Senator SparkKMAN. But let me tell you, do not ever get the idea 
that the trouble comes from these people who have been out there, 
such as Dr. Jessup and all the others. They all come back with that 
same recommendation. You simply read the records of our trying 
to get some kind of aid through Congress over here, and you will find 
where the trouble is. 

What kind of a time did we have this time trying to get the foreign- 
aid bill through with even its limited amount of “foreign aid ¢ 

I have served in the United Nations with those people from Asia 
and I know something about their complaints, just as you do. 

Yes, they have compl: ained many, many times that we gave a Mar- 
shall plan to Europe, and $35 million to all the rest of the world. 
Certainly I know that. But I want to say to you, just as solidly as 
I can say it, that you will not find a word in this report by Ambassador 
Jessup in which he recommends against much greater aid than we were 
giving or than we had ever given. 

Mr. Srassen. I never said he recommended against these things. 
I said that the whole responsibility for initiative and moving—you 
speak of Congress, Senator. Has there been any presentation to 
Congress giving it an opportunity to act on a parallel to the Marshall 
plan for Asia? No; there has not. 

Senator SPaRKMAN, No. 

Mr. Strassen. Whose responsibility is it? 


ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AID 


Senator Sparkman. There was presented this year a foreign-aid 
program, and the amount to Asia was reduced, and everywhere else 
it was reduced. 

Mr. Strassen. That isright. It was reduced generally, 

Senator SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Strassen. Also then it was pulled back under the State Depart- 
ment where it should not be properly administered. It should be 
administered the way the Marshall plan is administered. 

Senator SparkMAN. Now, that is a question of judgment, I think. 
As a matter of fact, our committee was virtually unanimous that 
point 4 ought to be administered right where it is being administered, 
and in the manner in which it is being administered. The reason 
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for it was, as Senator Fulbright suggested today—did you read Mr. 
Horace Holmes’ testimony, our point 4 man in India? 

Of course, you know we have greatly stepped up the amount we are 
giving to India, but I agree w ith) you that it is not a drop in the bucket. 
I do not think we can do all we would like when we are spending these 
sixty-some-odd billion dollars for armaments, I de not think we can 
afford it, but I would like to see the time come when we can take some 
of those billions and can carry a Marshall plan to those countries. I 
agree with you completely in your statement, but I do not want to 
condemn Mr. Jessup as being responsible for that not being done. 

Mr. Strassen. I was simply reporting facts, I emphasize again that 
IT am not here to make rage pa condemnations, or exonerations. 

Senator SparKMAN. You related it to his report when he came back. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I submit to you there is nothing in there that 
would justifiy criticism. 

Mr. Strassen. Do you agree that out of the March report came 10 
specific proposals for action ? 

Senator SPARKMAN. No, Governor, I will not say any specific pro- 
gram grew out of that. I am not sure you can take any one of these 
reports and say a specific program came out of it. 

I do know that along in the fall we began to hear that next year we 
would get a big, one- package foreign-aid program that would exceed 
anything that we had had heretofore. Of course as you know, the 
big bill came up with $8.5 billion in it; $6.25 billion of which, how- 
ever, was for military aid, and $2.25 billion for other aid scattered all 
over the world. 

STASSEN’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Strassen. If you do that and put nothing in the economic pro- 
gram to hold south Asia, you will have to put more in arms and still 
not be as secure as if you keep the south of Asia developing favorably 
in an economic status and not under Communist domination. Theve- 
fore, I plead with you, do not put all your eggs in the armament 
basket. 

Senator SparKMAN. You do not have to convince me. I will go 
along with a good strong economic program in any part of the world 
where it will produce helpful results. 

Mr. Srassen. Good. 


JESSUP’S CONNECTION WITH INDIA 


Senator SparKMAN. I just do not believe it is fair, however, even by 
inference to say that Mr. Jessup is responsible for not doing that. 

Now there are a good many things that I would like to question you 
about, but you have been here all day, and I am not going into all 
these things. You realize that most of these things that have been 
talked about with reference to the far-eastern policy were discussed 
in the MacArthur hearings, do you not? 

Mr. Strassen. You did not get into India in the MacArthur hearings 
and that is where the emphasis should be. That is where the ball is 
now. 

Senator Sparkman. As far as I know, the only connection that Mr. 
Jessup ever had with India was his visit there when he came back and 
reported. 
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Mr. Strassen. In July of 1949 he was announced as being in charge 
of this restudy of Asia policy. 

In other words, he is the No. 1 man, other than the Secretary of 
State for our policy out there. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes, and as I say he held a conference; he went 
on this trip, and he came back and made the report. That is the 
only time so far as I know, that he ever visited India, 

Mr. Strassen. Is his mission completed ? 

Senator SparkMan. No; I am talking about up to the present time. 

Mr. Srassen. That appointment is what, now? That is July of 
1949. That is a year oa a half ago, almost. It is a year and four 
months ago. What are the results of it? 


IMPORTANCE OF INDIA 


Senator Sparkman. I did not understand that you were objecting 
to Mr. Jessup in connection with the India situation. Nobody else 
has mentioned it. Is it your idea that it is not moving fast enough 
and that he is responsible for that ? 

Mr. Srassen. Well, I am reporting the facts of what I have observed 
in relationship to it. As I say, and as I mean and I plead, there is 
now in its early stages a similar world-wide pattern of action which 
would have as its consequence the undermining of the Congress Party 
of India and of Premier Nehru and the turning of India to the domi- 
nation of the Communist Party of India. 

That is my great concern for the future. 

Senator SparkMaNn. I followed you on that. and I certainly think 
that India is one of the most important parts of the world. 

Mr. Strassen. You know that I backed the matter of rearming 
Western Europe and the Marshall plan and I feel now that that is 
moving. Under General Eisenhower's leadership that Western Euro- 
pean armament is getting rebuilt, but we must not miss the ball on 
this very crucial matter of India. 

Senator SparKMan. I agree with you fully but I just have not seen 
where that fits into the picture before us in trying to determine the 
fitness of Mr. Jessup to serve as a member of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Mr. Strassen. Because he hasbeen given a responsibility 16 months 
ago, and one of the matters to consider is what has he done with that 
responsibility during those 16 months. He has done the editing of 
the China white paper. He has conducted the October 6, 7, and 8, 
1949, conferences. He has made this trip. He has come back and 
made these speeches and this report to you which is confidential, and 
what has happened? That is my concern. I am not making a charge. 


JESSUP’S RECENT ACTIVITIES 


Senator SparkMAN. He served in the General Assembly in the fall 
of 1949, also, did he not? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. And he represented us at the Little Minister’s 
Conference or whatever they call it in Paris. 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

Senator SparKMAN. Did you keep up with his work there? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. 
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Senator SparkMAN. Did you find anything in that work of which 
you disapproved ? 

Mr. Strassen. Nothing that I saw. 

Senator SparKMAN. You read the newspaper accounts of it. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. In fact, some of these same newspapers 
kept me advised on that. 

Senator SparKMAN. Was it your impression as it seems to have been 
throughout the country that he did a very good job there ? 

Mr. Strassen. I have no facts to present to the contrary other than 
that he did a good job. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Now, Ambassador Austin testified that he had 
worked very closely with him in the United Nations and in the Security 
Council and that he found him to be loyal, dependable, and able. 

Would you attach considerable significance to such a finding by 
Senator Austin, former Senator Austin, who has served us so well, I 
think you will agree, in the Security Council and the United Nations? 

Mr. Srassen. That is why I mentioned to Senator Gillette earlier 
that that would be one of the factors that I would be evaluating along 
with all these other ones as I tried to add up the score and make a 
decision. 


NATIONALIST CHINESE FIRING ON UNITED STATES SHIPS 


Senator SparKMAN. Now, you mentioned Mr. Acheson’s protest 
about the Nationalist Chinese firing on two of our ships ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator Sparkman. How do you connect Mr. Jessup with that ? 

Mr. Strassen. Well, Mr. Jessup was in charge of the policy out there 
at the time these protests were made, following the October conference 
Dr. Jessup conducted. 

Senator SPAaRKMAN. When were these protests made / 

Mr. Strassen. November 16, 1949, Mr. Acheson protested the Na- 
tionalist firing on the /lying Cloud which was running the blockade 
with supplies for the Chinese Communists. 

Senator SparKMAN. Was the Flying Cloud an American ship ? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. Was it flying an American flag? 

Mr. Srassen. I am not sure whether they use an American flag or 
something 80 

September 3, again, Acheson protested the shelling of the Isbrandt- 
sen Line. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is an American line, is it not ? 

Mr. Strassen. There are some which run on other registries and 
I am not certain of this particular point. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is an American-owned line, is it not? 

Mr. StassEn. I am not certain. I know that they have an office in 
New York. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Do you know whether or not his protest was in 
— with international law ? 

Mr. Strassen. I would want to study that very carefully before I 
answered that question. 

Senator SparKMAN. I certainly do not condone the idea of our people 
trying to run the blockade in trading with the Communists but at the 
same time you do recognize the fact that our Nation does owe a degree 
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of support and protection, such as is provided for under international 
law. 
Mr. Strassen. To ships taking military supplies to Communists ¢ 
Senator SpaRKMAN. I do not know. 
Mr. Strassen. I do not think you do, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. It might be well to check on that. 

Mr. Strassen. If you need any new laws you better pass them so we 
can help stop supplies going to the Communists. 

Senator Sparkman. I think we did stop it but I think before it is 
condemned it should be examined in the light of international law. 
I am not passing on it myself, at all. 

Mr. Strassen. I pointed it out as one of the facts which did imple- 
ment and follow out the recommended policies of the Lattimore- 
Rosinger group in the conference that I attended in October 1949. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF MEMORANDUM ON FORMOSA 


Senator SparKMAN. You referred to the December 23, 1949, State 
Department message about Formosa. Are you familiar with the fact 
that that was based upon a memorandum or a directive, or some kind 
of a message that had gone to the State Department from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, to the effect that they did not believe that effective 
military aid could be given to Formosa, and therefore that the fall 
of Formosa was eminent ? 

Mr. Strassen. I had understood that that was one of the places 
where the Joint Chiefs and the State Department had distinctly split. 
Was that not the MacArthur testimony ¢ 

Senator Sparkman. I think if you will refer to the MacArthur 
hearings and will read this directive or this notice sent by General 
Wedemeyer, on Mr. George Adams, Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Public Information, I will just leave it to your own judg- 
ment as to what it meant. 

Mr. Srassen. Well, I remember this question of Formosa coming 
up in the MacArthur hearing and I thought the testimony was there 
that the Joint Chiefs always wanted to hold Formosa. 

Senator SparKMAN. I would put it a little differently. I think the 
Joint Chiefs always contended that Formosa was strategically impor- 
tant, but when Secretary of State Acheson informed the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that he did not believe that diplomatic measures alone would 
be sufficient to save Formosa, and that military aid would be neces- 

sary, the Joint Chiefs of Staff decided that they could not give the 
military aid and thereupon a Deputy Chief of Staff, General Wede- 
meyer, addressed his memorandum to Mr. Allen saying that the fall 
was eminent and suggested to him that he take such steps as he 
might to soften the blow and protect the prestige of the United 
States in the Far East. 

I do not care about arguing those things. I will say this, as one 
who sat through every bit of the MacArthur hearings, that I know 
there are many of these points that are highly controversial and I 
know we cannot settle them here. I do not ask to settle them here. 

The only thing I ask is to remember both sides are weighted with 
facts and figures. I think that is sea all the way through. I think 
we would all be better off if we could say, “Regardless of what kind 
of a mistake that was made back there, we did not come out very 
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well and we ought to wipe the board clean and start anew right 
from now.” | 

Mr. Strassen. That is why I say, “I will not endeavor to assess mo- 
tives or intentions as a participant.” 


mal 


JESSUP’S ASSIGNMENT IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator SpaRKMAN. By the way, you have testified here about Mr. 
Jessup having been in the Far East section since July of 1949 ¢ 
Mr. Srassen. That is right. 
Senator SparKMAN. Was it July? 
Mr. Srassen. No, he is not exactly in the Far East section. As 
Ambassador at Large, he was given a special assignment in regard 
to Asiatic policy. He is not really in the Far East section. 
Senator SparkMan. Is it not true that in the spring or summer of 
1950, he was assigned to NATO and to duties other than Far East 
affairs ¢ 
State Mr. Strassen. Was he relieved of his mission in Far East? 
fact Mr. Strassen. I have not heard that he was and I have seen on such 
kind announcement. 
Joint Senator SparKMAN. My understanding is that he has the classifica- 
ctive tion of Ambassador at Large and therefore he can be detailed wher- 
» fall ever the President or the Secretary of State may wish to detail him. 
It is further my understanding that since the spring or summer of 
laces : 1950 his detail has been to NATO and he received this special mission 
split. 3 in this spring or summer back to Paris to handle matters in the 
Little Ministers Conference. 
rthur Mr. Strassen. I have not seen any announcement as to the com- 
neral pletion of his charge. 
ite in Did he testify the other day that his mission had been completed / 
judg- I do not think he did. 
Senator Sparkman. I do not think he did. I will have the staff 
ming check on that. 
there Mr. Strassen. I was just wondering how the register lists him. 
It just lists him as “Ambassador at Large.” An alternate member, 
k the Council of Foreign Ministry. 
npor- Senator SpaRKMAN. I think he has been ordered around to many 
Shiefs different places. 
vould (Additional information was supplied to the effect that Ambassador 
neces- Jessup, since his appointment and in his capacity as Ambassador at 
ve the Large, has worked on numerous problems, including problems relat- 
Wecle- ing to the Far East, to which he has from time to time been assigned 
e fall by the Secretary of State; that since the summer of 1950 problems 
as he relating to the Far East have not ordinarily been among Ambassador 
Jnited Jessup’s primary areas of responsibility, but that Ambassador Jessup 
has, on occasion, been asked to consult on specific questions with offici- 
is one als of the Department directly concerning with Far East problems, 
know e.g., oon in connection with the aggression on Korea on 
and I June 25, 1950, and the steps taken to meet that aggression and the 
2. ‘ater faa vention of the Chinese Communists, and consultations with 
1 with Ambassador Dulles on questions connected with the evolution of the 
think Japanese Peace Treaty.) 
t kind 
t very 
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MACARTHUR HEARINGS REGARDING JESSUP’S TRIP TO THE FAR EAST 


Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Stassen, you might be interested in this 
little exchange in the hearings. 

Senator Smith of New Jersey was asking Secretary Acheson this 
question : 

My next question, Mr. Secretary, is this: Referring to President Truman’s 
Formosa statement of January 5, if this decision is final, which I assume it is, 
what does Ambassador Jessup plan to accomplish with regard to his present 
trip, and will he visit Formosa? 

Secretary ACHESON. I think he is there today. 

Senator SmirnH of New Jersey. I have so much confidence in Mr. Jessup that 
I hope he is there. 

Secretary AcHEson. I think he is there today. I heard on the radio that he 
is there today. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. If the decision is already made with regard 
to it, what will Mr. Jessup’s visit delevep? 

Secretary ACHESON. He will, of course, give us his ideas of the situation on the 
island, which it is very important for us to know. 

Mr. Strassen. What is the date of that, Senator? 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is January 10. I think this was on Janu- 
ary 11, 1950. 

Mr. Strassen. 1950? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Strassen. Then, I think Secretary Acheson was wrong, because 
Ambassador Jessup never did stop on Formosa. I think Ambasador 
Jessup admitted in your testimony just the other day that he never 
stopped on Formosa. So if they are saying that he was on Formosa 
on that day, and he was not there, that makes me think again of that 
February 5, 1949, meeting, when they say he was not there and 
Senator Vandenberg said that the recommendation came in. 

I would think that those minutes of Febr uary 5, 1949, really ought 
to be obtained. There is no security reason involved. This is Februar Vv 
5, 1949, in a White House conference. 

Senator SparKMAN. Secretary Acheson said he “heard on the radio” 
that he wasthere. It is another case of hearsay. 

Mr. Strassen. With a State Department radio, or what ? 

Senator SPARKMAN. I cannot tell you that. 

Mr. Strassen. I imagine it is the same kind you and I listen to every 
morning before br eakfast. 

I believe you will find, though, that Ambassador Jessup never did 
go to Formosa. 


INDIA’S FIRST REQUEST FOR UN Tr TED STATES WHEAT 


Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Stassen, there is one question that I frankly 
am somewhat puzzled with. I do not know that it has any particular 
bearing on these hearings but you brought it up and it is this question 
of wheat to India. 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. You referred to that request having come 15 
months before Congress acted. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator SParRKMAN. Now, I am not questioning you at all. 
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Mr. Strassen. That was before Congress acted, Senator. It was be- 
fore the State Department ever brought the request to the attention of 
Congress. 

Senator SparKMAN. I will say that I do not recall any request or any 
movement for wheat to India until last fall. As I recall, it was prob- 
ably about November or even December, or even January of this year, 
before Madame Pandit actually requested it. 

You said something about October 1949. 

Mr. Strassen. I hope you do not get tired of me referring to news- 
papers for my authority. 

Senator SearkMAN. Not at all. I read them too. 

Mr. Srassen. This is the New York Times again. October 20, 
1949. This isa story by Mr. A. M. Rosenthal, and I will leave it with 
the committee. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes, I know him, too. 

Mr. Strassen. I do not know him. 

It “Seeks three things from the United States.” 

Senator SPARKMAN. Is that headed “New York” or “Lake Success” ? 

Mr. Strassen. “Special to the New York Times from Lake Success.” 

Pandit Nehru told the correspondents that his visit to the United 
States was not connected with any events of the past year. It was 
something he had wanted to do for a long time. India, he said, looked 
to the United States for help in getting three things: Food, especially 
wheat; technical help, and finance cial investments on terms to be agreed 
upon, 

And I know from other talks with State Department officials, that 
they have all admitted that Mr. Nehru did ask for 1 million tons of 
wheat when he was over here in October 1949. 

I agree you did not hear about it because they did not bring it up to 
you until December 1950. Now why? That is what I would like to 
know. 

Senator Sparkman. You talk about these resolutions being passed. 
I do not remember resolutions until the fall of 1950 or the early part 
of 1951. 

Mr. Strassen. The resolutions in the earlier period were all directed 
to the State Department to try to get them to move to bring some- 
thing up to the Hill. 

Senator SpaArKMAN. I do not see that it is relevant to these hear- 
ings but it was a matter of interest to me because I simply was not 
aware of the fact that India was asking for grain, that is in the sense 
of actually needing it to avoid famine. 

Of course, I know representatives of foreign countries are here 
all the time from time to time trying to work out trade agreements 
whereby different things can be obtained. I mean asking for grain 
on a relief basis. I did not realize that that was bei ‘ing done ‘until 
the latter part of last year. 

Mr. Strassen. You have been a very able and a very conscientious 
supporter of the administration in foreign policy, and you are a mem- 
ber of the administration party and have been active in the United 
Nations. And yet that request of India, which I consider to have 
been one of the most important things of the fall of 1949, was never 
brought to your attention. 
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Senator SPARKMAN. Mr. Stassen, there is not legal evidence, but I 
think you would be interested in the note that was just addressed to me. 
It says: 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: My husband is not here to testify, but I can assure 
you that in January 1950 both he and I were in Formosa. 

Lois KEtLLoag JESSUP. 

Mr. Srassen. I thought he testified in this hearing that he did not 
go to Formosa. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I did not recall it. 

Mr. Srassen. We could check the record to see. I would accept 
that. If she said that they were there, they were there. 

I was relating it to your own record in this he: aring. 

(Additional information was supplied to show that Ambassador 
Jessup, in the course of his far-eastern trip, visited Formosa from 
January 15 through January 17, 1950.) 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN JESSUP 


Senator SparKMAN. Well, Governor, I am about through. I guess 
I ought to check through these papers, first, to see if [ am leaving out 
er 
I did not understand you in your answer to Senator Brewster’s 
question regarding public confidence to intimate in any way that 
you believed Dr. Jessup lacked public confidence, did I/ 
Mr. Strassen. No, I explained to him that in my view, if you had 
confidence in an individual’s judgment and integrity, that then you 
should endeavor to assist in building public confidence, if you felt 


it was lacking. I gave my analysis “of a relationship in these very 
diflicult public confidence matters. 


JESSUP-ACHESON POLICY 


Senator SpaRKMAN. You referred at different times to the Jessup- 
Acheson policy, back, I think you said over 6 years. Did you not 
use that term ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator SparkMAN. Dr. Jessup testified, if I remember correctly, 
that he came back into Government—he had been in at an earlier 
time—in the early part of 1949, or the latter part of 1948. 1 will not 
be definite on that. I know that he served in some capacity in con- 
nection with the United Nations in the fall of 1948, and he served in 
the Third General Assembly, I believe, in the spring of 1949, or 
perhaps that was the spring of 1948. However, I am sure it was in 
1948 or 1949 that he testified that he came back into the Government 
service. 

Now, how could you link him up with forming the policy in the 
State Department, prior to that time / 

Mr. Srassen. Well, according to the biographical register of the 
State Department, he was appointed Chief of the Division of Per- 
sonnel and Training, the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, the Department of State, at $8,000 a year, on February 1, 
1943. Then he transferred to the Office of Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, September 30, 1943, and, of course, this was the period 
first of the UNRRA Conference with Dean Acheson. 
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Senator Sparkman. Well, the UNRRA was under Governor Leh- 
man, was it not? 

Mr. Srassen. Well, Dean Acheson conducted the preparatory con- 
ference at Atlantic City that made the way for UNRRA. Senator 
Lehman, or Governor Lehman, administered it later. And then a 
consultant to the Board of Economic Warfare, and the Navy Depart- 
ment. He was appointed consultant, Division of Internal Organiza- 
tional Affairs, Department of State, September 5, 1945, and ‘then a 
representative of the United State on the United Nations Commission 
on Progressive Development of International Law and Codification, 
April 25, 1947, to December 5, 1947; deputy representative of United 
States Interim Commission of United Nations General Assembly, 
January 5, 1948, to March 1, 1949. Then a representative of United 
States Second Special Session, United Nations General Assembly, 
April 14, 1948; deputy re presenti ative of United States, Security Coun- 
cil, June 2, 1948; Deputy Chief of United States Mission to U. = 
June 18, 1948; representative of United States third session of U. 
General Assembly, Paris, 1948; ambassador at large, March 2, aie. 
alternate United States member, Council of Foreign Ministers, Paris, 


1949, 


JESSUP’S ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN STATE DEPARTMENT AFFAIRS 


Senator SpaRKMAN. Apparently that is the date he gave or that 
1 recall as being the time when he came actually into regular and 
steady Government service. 

Those others were individual missions, and certainly had nothing 


to do, as I see it, with making policy in the Far East. 

Mr. Strassen. Well, there was this close working relationship with 
Secretary Acheson for years. 

Did you ask him about that? I did not think there was any question 
about that. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. No; I did not ask him that. I do not see how, 
simply by being a close friend of someone, it is proper to draw an infer- 
ence that that meant that he helped to shape that person’s thinking or 
helped to develop his program. 

Mr. Stassen. No; not in and of itself, but you could ask him whether 
they did work together on that basis. It had always been my under- 
standing, and from my observations through these years, that they 
did work very closely together through these various moves, and they 
moved from one task to the other. 

Senator SparKkMAN. I am quite certain that he said to us that his 
active participation in State Department affairs began when he was 
appointed ambassador at large in March 1949. 

Mr. Srassen. Well, I wonder if he separated State Department 
affairs from United Nations affairs of the United States. That might 
be. If he draws a technical distinction there. 

Senator SparkMan. [ think there is a great deal of difference. Tech- 
nically I am today a member of the U nited Nations General Assembly. 
However, I cert: unly have had nothing to do with the State Dep: irt- 
ment. 

Mr. Srassen. I wish you did have more to do with it. 
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CARE IN DRAWING INFERENCES 


Senator SpaRKMAN. Well, I have enough, trying to do what I am try- 
ing to do. 

The only thing I am trying to bring out here is a recognition of the 
fact that we ought to be careful about how we draw our inferences. 

Mr. Srassen. Not drawing inferences; I am just testifying as to 
what I think are the facts. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, I think you are when you say there, for 
instance, that because he was connected with the United Nations, we 
could properly infer that he had something to do with the State 
Department policy. I just do not think that is a good inference and 
I think you agree with me, that it-is not. 

Mr. Strassen... No; I do not agree with you. 

Senator SparkMAN. Do you mean you do not agree with what I say ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 


FORMULATING POLICY 


Senator SparKMAN. Well, take in my case. I am a member of the 
Fifth General Assembly to the United Nations. I can assure you 
that I have not had anything to do with the State Department, except 
us a member of the Foreign Relations Committee and a Member of 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. Strassen. I wish you did have, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. I am sure that is true of the other members of 
that delegation. 

Mr. Strassen. No, Senator. 

I can say to you from the record that in Senator Vandenberg’s and 
my own participation in the delegation at San Francisco, we did have 
an effect on policy. We did bring in new articles in the charter. 

Senator SparKMAN. I know you did. You were forming the char- 
ter. That was your job. And certainly I am not saying that what I 
did as a member in the last General Assembly while I was up there 
did not have something to do with our policy. 

For instance, I sponsored through a resolution on land reform, the 
very thing you have been talking ‘about here today. And just a few 
days ago I had a letter from Dr. Lubin, who represented us at Geneva. 
He mentioned that the Economie Council had adopted a very strong 
land reform resolution. He sent me a copy of his speech and a copy 
of the resolution and said it was the follow-up of the resolution that I 
put through at the United Nations. 

But that has nothing to do with setting policy, such policy as you 
have been talking about here, as I see it. 


JESSUP'S REPORT TO FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, MARCH 29, 1950 


[ think there is just one other thing that I want to bring out to you: 
You have given a sequence of events ‘back in 1949, ever y one of w hich 
is correct, so far as the event is concerned. But again, in nearly every 
ey ince, [ think you have drawn inferences which are not justified 
by the facts as they actually exist. I say that because, during the 
very time that you though we were mov ing toward the recognition of 
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Red China, we actually were fighting against it in every way that we 
could. 

When Mr. Jessup returned from his trip to the Far East and made 
this statement up here on March 29—I just want to read you one little 
comment. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Mr. Secretary, I get the impression, and I got 
it from Mr. Jessup’s statement, that there is no immediate prospect of our 
recognizing Communist China. 

Now a lot of people argue, and I have even heard it said they came 
back and recommended our recognition. Yet that is what Senator 
Smith said after the testimony was given. 

Mr. Srassen. Now, that is March 1950? 

Senator SpARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Srassen. The point at which the real move toward recognition 
was made was in ae January of 1950, right following the British 
recognition. And then with the public re: action against the Presi- 
dent’ s statement that I have said abandoned Formosa, and the public 

‘eaction against the whole question then of recognition of Red China, 
‘hans was a delay and then there was a new action in China by the Com- 
munists of seizing American property, of atrocities against some of 
the religious people, and so then recognition moved farther and farther 
away as you went on into 1950. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE MINUTES, JANUARY 10, 1950 


Senator SparKMAN. Since this question has come up, I will take it 
on my own responsibility to read you an excerpt from the minutes of 


the executive session of the Foreign Relations Committee of January 
10, 1950; and I will start with a question by Senator McMahon: 


Under the North Atlantic Pact we pledged ourselves mutual help and aid. 
That was drawn for the purpose of resisting Communist aggression. The obliga- 
tions under that pact were not to resist it only in Europe, but to resist it all over 
the world, and, of course, there is a consultative provision. 

Was that consultative provision invoked and did the members of the North 
Atlantie Pact advise with one another on the advisability of recognizing China? 

Secretary AcngEson. I think your introduction about the Atlantic Pact is not 
correct, so let’s skip that. 

Senator McManon. I am interested as to why not. 

Secretary ACHESON. Does it make any difference if we get to the question which 
you really asked, whether there was consultation? That is what you are really 
interested in. 

Senator McManon. I may be in error. I would be interested in finding out 
why I am in error, but the obligation to consult one with the other about common 
defense against communism, that certainly is the spirit of the obligation that we 
assumed. 

Secretary AcHESON. We did not assume any obligation about common defense 
against communism. The North Atlantic Treaty is directed to the defense of 
the North Atlantic area against any attack. That is what we talked about in 
article 5. Any time any one of the signatory countries believes that its vital 
interests having tO do with defense are engaged in any part of the world it can 
ask for consultation. 

If you ask, “Did the United States say’’—our vital interests are not threat- 
ened—the United States did not do that. The United States did not do that. 
The United States did consult with the other countries about recognition of 
China. We began our consultations in September and they have continued 
ever since. We have talked with the British, the French, the Italians, the In- 
dians, the Philippines, the Siamese, the Dutch, the Belgians, the Norwegians, 
and maybe others. 
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Senator VANDENBERG. Will you state what our position has been in those 
consultations ? 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes, sir. Our position has been that, in the first place, 
nobody will gain any advantage by going on and recognizing the Communists. 
Therefore, our first effort was to make it clear that this is not a race. The 
first fellow under the wire is not going to get a nice red, shiny apple, so that 
you have to go very fast. The Communists are going to act entirely in accord- 
ance with their own interests. They will not be affected in the slightest whether 
country A, B, or C is the first one or will they be concerned whether any one 
recognizes them. They would like to be recognized but they will give you no 
favors for recognition. 

Secondly, this is what we said: We think that all of our positions will be 
strengthened if we can maintain a common attitude about this, until one of two 
things happens: One, that until the Communists take a favorable position on 
recognizing their foreign obligations or until they take a position so we know 
exactly what we are getting into. 

Until that time comes, we think it would be then entirely up to each fellow 
to decide whether his own interests are going to be helped or hurt by this action. 
But, what we said, you cannot decide that until you know what kind of a coat 
you are buying for their recognition. We pointed out that the Communists 
seem to us to be following the precedent that the Russians set in 1917 which was 
that they were not a successor government to the government of the Czars. 
There was a break in the constitutional system and they were a new system 
which had no roots in the past whatever and therefore they claimed all the 
rights of a statement in international obligations, including all the rights which 
the forraer Russians had enjoyed in the world. The former Russian Govern- 
ment. Not because they were successors to them, but because they were the 
Russian state. They said, “We have no obligations of any sort because we are 
wholly new and we will look at everything all over again.” 

So what they tried to do was get the best of both worlds and we said, “We 
think that that is what the Communists are doing now.” They are making it 
quite clear when they talk about inequal treaties that they are going to pick 
and choose. They have already repudiated t'cir trade agreement with us 
imposing duties which are not proper duties under the trade agreement and we 
want to find out what their attitude is going to be, not merely on their treaty 
obligations but on the rights and duties of states apart from treaties. 

We also want to find out how they are going to treat the representatives of 
foreign governments and we want to find out how they are going to treat foreign 
individuals and foreign property interests. Are they going to say that all profit 
property disappears and they can take anything that belongs to any national! 
of any other country, or are they not? Once we know that, then we can decide 
whether or not it is in the interests of any country to recognize them. That view 
was explained to all of them. They all agreed that we would consult and 
that no one would take any action without very clear and advance information 
to the others. So you can adjust yourself to it. And they have all done it. 
Nobody has welshed on that part of the agreement at all. In fact there was no 
other agreement. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. When did we hear that the British were 
going to recognize? You said they gave us advance notice. How long did we 
know it? 

Secretary AcHEsON, It is hard for me to answer that accurately. The British 
gave us a memorandum toward the end of October which said that they had come 
to the conclusion to recognize for the following reasons. That paper was received 
by me just before I started for Paris. It must have come in the early part of 
November. I had already had long talks with Bevin and Schuman on this 
subject in Washington in September and in New York in October. We then dis 
cussed the thing very fully in Paris, on, I think, the 8th and 9th of November 

I then came back and I got another memorandum from Bevin so I had a 
long talk with the British Ambassador, gave him a memorandum and then sent 
a long communication to Bevin analyzing some of his views. He then told me, 
I should think by the middle of November, that he would take no action until the 
end of the year, that we could count on that. 

At one time he was considering discussing this whole matter at Colombo, 
in deciding what to do there. I should think it was 2 or 3 weeks ago perhaps 
that he said he would recognize on the 2d of January. I communicated with 
Schuman who said he thought, if he could delay this thing until they could 
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ratify their agreements with China before he recognized the Communists, that 
would be desirable. 

He said he would delay it until the 6th, but he could not delay it any more 
than that. 

In the meantime the Indians, 6 weeks ago, said that they were going to recog- 
nize before the end of the year, and one of the important consideration in their 
minds was not to follow the British. They did not want to be put in the posi- 
tion of being “Me too” with the British. They wanted to do it on their own 
intiative and Nehru told me when he was over here that he was determined 
to do it, that he thought it was most important from the point of view of 
Indian interests, being a neighbor of China and particularly on account of Tibet. 
Hie believed they had relationships, they could discuss this thing and could 
protect Tibet better than they could without it. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Is recognition ordinarily a voluntary procedure or 
it is requested by the new government? 

Secretary AcHESON. The new government ordinarily sends a communication 
to the governments which had relationships with its predecessor. They take 
the form of saying that Mr. So-and-So is now the Foreign Minister of Venezuela 
and represents the Government he suggests— 


I do not know why I put Venezuela in there; just as an example— 
that we exchange ambassadors or something of that sort. 


Senator VANDENBERG. Nothing of that sort occurred in this instance, did it? 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes, a communication was sent by Communist officials, 
I have forgotten who it was, to all the embassies in Nanking stating that a 
peoples’ government had been formed and that so and so was the foreign minister 
of it. I think two did not have any but was just an announcement. We did not 
answer tht. The British, I think, sent a communication which said that they 
would be glad to consider it and hoped that all their relations in China would 
continue to be pleasant, and one thing or another. I think the other nations 
made some noncommittal reply. But recognition is a mutual business. Essen- 
tially, recognition means you are going to exchange ambassadors. In one way 
or another, that is in the papers that you exchanged, so that if the Chinese, 
for instance, do not want to recognize us, we do not have any problem over that.’ 
We can say, “We recognize you,” and they can say, “We don’t recognize you” 
and that is the end of it. 

Senator VANDENBERG: Is there any significance in the fact that there seems 
to have been no response of any character from the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment to the recognition by Britain? 

Secretary ACHESON. I don’t know. I am not sure there has not been some 
response. I have seen nothing in the cables or papers about it. 


I believe that ends it. They then start talking about a recess. 


INTERPRETING COMMITTEE MINUTES 


That is the sum total that is in these hearings on the question of 
recognition of Communist China. 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, that exactly confirms what I said. In other 
words, in the early part of the language the Secretary of State said, 


“T 


I said to the other countries, ‘Go it on your own. 

I mean that is in that language. He did not say in that language 
that he had asked Britain and the others to wait for him. He said, 
“Look at your own interests and make your own decisions.” 

It is in the early part of that language and you will find it in this 
transcript, because I listened closely as you read. 

That transcript will confirm Senator Connally’s impression and it 
justifies Mr. White’s story. I submit that is true if you go back to 
the early part of what you read. 

Senator Sparkman. If it says what you say it does, I simply cannot 
u nderstand the English language. 

Mr. Srassen. Read that part about going it on your own and make 
your own code or something like that. 

89965—51——51 
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Senator SparKMAN. It does not say that. 

Mr. Strassen. Would you mind re: ding it over? 

Senator Sparkman. It is about five pages. I will be very glad to, 

Mr. Srassen. No; just the first part. 

Senator SparKMAN. I'll read where he begins to talk about whether 
he talked it over with those countries; he said there was an agreement 
to consult and they did consult, right up to the last. And then he 
says: 

Our position has been that in the first place nobody will gain any advantage 
by going on and recognizing the Communists. Therefore, our first effort was to 
make it clear that this is not a race. It doesn’t matter who gets there first. 

Secondly, this is what we said: We think all our positions will be strengthened 
if we can maintain a common aptitude about this until one or two things 
happen—one of two things. One is until the Communists take a favorable 
position on recognizing their foreign obligations or at least until they have taken 
positions so we know exactly what we are getting into. 

When that time comes, we think it would be then entirely up to each fellow 
to decide whether his own interests are going to be helped or hurt by this 
action. 

Mr. Srassen. Each fellow to decide. 

Senator Sparkman. When that time comes that they respect their 
international obligations. 

Mr. Strassen. Then he goes on and says they did consult, they did 
say “We will wait until the end of the year.” 

No indication that he said to Mr. Bevan, “Please don’t recognize 
after the end of the year. We are not ready yet. We don’t think 
the time has come.” 

Senator SparkKMAN. We do not have that exchange before us, but I 
will say again, as Senator Smith said the other day, and I agree with 
him, that he and I have seen the exchange of messages and we both 

said that the statement Mr. Jessup put into the record about the history 
of events was absolutely correct and is borne out by the messages 
from the State Department. 

Mr. Srassen. This statement, Senator, that you have just read is a 
very important one because the impression had been given by the 
American State Department publicly that Britain had gone ahead 
and recognized China on their own and that we did not want them 
to, and that it was too bad. 

Now, no one can read what you have just read from the Secretary 
of State, given after Britain’s recognition, without concluding that 
he had not the slightest objection to Brit ain’s recognition, that in fact 
they had told him that they were going to do it after the end of the 
year, and that he had said, “When these conditions are met, you make 
your own decision.’ 

So I think that completely exonerates the British and that is a very 
important thing in international relations, that our Secretary of 
State told the British that they could go ahead and recognize—in 
diplomati ic language. 

The passage you read, Senator, is not only important for this hear- 
ing, the passage you read is very constructive for British-American 
relations and understanding, and I am glad it was read. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think you have drawn a completely erroneous 
conclusion from it. Of course, we never had any right to say to the 
British that they could or could not do anything. "All we could do 
was to advance our own ideas as to whether or not the recognition 
should be forthcoming. 
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I say to you that just as Mr. Jessup outlines in his statement the 
other day, that right up until the very last we did pose to Britain 
the reasons why Communist China was not entitled to recognition. 
Mr. Acheson says here that he did it, that he exchanged these memo- 
‘andums with Bevin, that he had a long talk with the British Am- 
bassador, and that finally they gave word that they were going to 
recognize China on January 2. 


OBLIGATIONS TO CONSULT 


Mr. Strassen. Senator, I will submit that any impartial person read- 
ing what you just read from Secretary Acheson’s statement at Jan- 
uary 10, 1950, to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee will con- 
clude that Secretary Acheson said to the Foreign Relations Committee 
then that the British had completely discharged their obligation for 
consultation and that it was completely all right if they went ahead 
and recognized at that time. 

Senator SparkMAN. He said they kept their agreement to consult. 
That is right. 

Mr. Strassen. And the Secretary of State has never to this day made 
that statement publicly and as a consequence there has been an adverse 
public opinion in America toward the British on the misunderstand- 
ing that they went ahead on their own without the proper consultation. 

And the Secretary of State, to this day, has never told the Ameri- 
can people that the British did consult as they were supposed to 
consult. 

Senator Sparkman. Did you read the statement that Mr. Jessup 
submitted here the other afternoon, Thursday afternoon / 

Mr. Strassen. I read his testimony. 

Senator Sparkman. Did you see the chronological order in which 
he gave these various messages and consultations / 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. He gave the impression that the United States 
was still objecting to the British recognition, when the British did 
recognize. That is in the transcript of the testimony the other day. 

Senator Sparkman. I think you use your own word when you say 
“object” because we had no right to object. We could have certainly 
set up to them that we were sorry they were recognizing Communist 
China and that we did not intend to follow. That is all we could 
do, and we did do that. 

Mr. Srassen. I will submit what I have said to the judgment of 
the American people and the American press on the way that matter 
has been handled. 

I think you have done a public service by revealing these facts now 
at long last on Secretary Acheson’s consultation with the Foreign 
Relations Committee on January 10, 1950. 

Senator SparkMAN. Of course, as Mr. Jessup pointed out in his 
statement, Secretary Acheson wrote a letter to Mr. Connally, chair- 
man of this committee, on July 1, 1949. : 

Mr. Srassen. And promised to consult. 

Senator Sparkman. In which he told him that before any action 
would be taken, there would be consultation with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee; he said that no action would be taken prior to that. 

He wrote that letter of his own accord because the question had 
been raised on the floor of the Senate. It was not, as I understand, 
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in response to any inquiry from Senator Connally, but because some- 
one had raised the question on the floor of the Senate. 

I can assure you that the events mentioned in the latter of Dr. 
Jessup’s statement are absolutely borne out by the documents that 
have been presented to the Far Eastern Subcommittee, and that they 
will be made available to this subcommittee. 

Mr. Strassen. I think that the impartial observers in taking Am- 
bassador Jessup’s testimony to you the other day and what you have 
just now revealed as to w hat Dean Acheson said to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee at January 10, 1950, will conclude that the | two are 
very inconsistent and will conclude that we now have at this date 
finally made it clear that when the British recognized China they 
were not guilty of any improper action as far as their relations with 
the U nited States were concerned. 

Senator SpaRKMAN, I have never heard that charged. 

Mr. Strassen. There has been a great atmosphere on that. 

Senator SparkMaN. I have never heard that charged. The only 
charge I have ever heard made—I also heard it in Senator Brewster’s 
question today to you—was that some of the British had thought that 
we had promised to go along with them. 

L can say to you that the official facts certainly show that that was 
not true. 

Mr. Strassen. Well, after what you just read, I just go back to Mr. 
White’s story where he said: 

Senator Connally strongly indicated also that while United States recognition 
of Communist China would not be accomplished in a hurry, it was on the way. 


Senator Sparkman. I submit that there is nothing in this from 
which that inference could be drawn. 
Mr. Strassen. I think it is very plain. 


STASSEN’S COMMENTS ON RECOGNIZING RED CHINA 


Senator Sparkman. I do not think it is half as plain as that state- 
ment you made at that conference where you said you thought it ought 
to be heid up for 2 years. Now, you did set a definite time. 

Mr. Srassen. I said more than that. 

Senator SparkMAN. You said for 2 years. 

Mr. Strassen. No; what I said was that we were having this great 
discussion about what was going to happen in Red China and they 
were saying, some of woe men, that there was going to be real democ- 

racy in ‘Red China. I said I did not believe it, and that I looked for 
the other kind of ae and they insisted that they were right. 

I insisted that we should not recognize Red China and then I said— 
and I will give you the exact quotation here. 

Senator Sparkman. I will read it to you if you like. It is at page 
15 of your statement, transcript of comment of Harold E. Stassen at 
a special conference, State Department, October 6, 7, 8, 1949. Page 
15, the second paragraph, starting on that page. 


I stated on Thursday that I was opposed to recognition of the north govern- 
ment in China at this time and not at least for a question of a couple of years. 


It is on page.15. 
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Mr. Srassen (reading) : 


I stated on Thursday that I was opposed to recognition of the north govern- 
ment in China at this time and not at least for a question of a couple of years. 
I want to go into that a little more thoroughly because at that time I merely 
stated my position on it. 

My first comment is on some of the related discussion this morning that has 
been advanced that along with recognition other steps we ought to take were 
proposed. I say, frankly, these steps, to me, could be best characterized as 
steps that would hasten the victory of the Communists in China and hasten the 
complete liquidation of the Nationalist Government. I think that would be the 
correct characterization of the related steps that have been advanced along with 
the urging of recognition at the earliest possible date. 

To me that would be a very sad mistake in our world policy. 


STASSEN’S COMMENTS AT STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


Mr. Strassen (continuing) Then I got into the United Nations ques- 
tions. Isay: 


To put ourselves in that position in my mind could not be countenanced and 
I may urge as I go forward and respectfully submit * * *— 


and then there is something else, and then I say: 


I might project my views on the Communist government of North China. 
I believe that in the early stages they have brought in some of those who are 
not Communists into leadership—some of those we might call moderates. In 
the early stages they will say to the American businessman, if your country 
treats us better and recognizes us that will facilitate your doting business here. 
However, you will find quite rapidly as they consolidate their control over the 
country, and as thy introduce people into these industries and businesses who 
learn something about them, they will proceed to throw out the moderates from 
the Government and will tighten up and possibly expropriate and take over the 
businesses, and that process will move forward steadily. 

In saying that I anticipate that the pattern followed in Communist China will 
be the same as the Communist pattern in the Balkan area. 


Then I speak of Czechoslovakia. I speak of what will happen in 
that, and then I say: 


In my mind, the pluses are very large on the side of saying that we want to 
watch this picture for a couple of years before we recognize the Communist 
Government of China. We may well find that just as the expert’s anticipations 
have been unfounded so many times in China, that the anticipation and predic- 
tion now that the Communist armies can consolidate all China on their own 
timetable may meet many a reverse in some of the mountain passes by some 
of the troops who begin to defend their own territory as compared with defend- 
ing an area far away from home. 

Nobody knows the future under the frailties of the human race. Chiang 
Kai-shek in more recent months and years has had an unfortunate conclusion 
of what_in many respects was a brilliant and remarkable career. Who knows 
but that Chiang at his age may pass from the picture and others may rise in 
the uncertain period of a few years and that in that we might find grounds 
perhaps; first, for a withdrawal of the full powers of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in the United Nations, and perhaps even a request for a United Nations 
Commission to study the situation in China, and that we might thereby gain 
time. We might serve notice that we are watching what the new government 
is doing in the matter of observing the recognized international amenities, and 
how it is treating American businessmen and missionaries; and how it is going 
about the obligations of international treaties; before we move in to recognize 
and to urge their seating in the United Nations. 

I regret that I have not heard in detail the other arguments, but just what 
could be gained in that kind of a picture by a rapid recognition, I cannot evalu- 
ate as a counterbalance. It seems to me that after some period of time a group of 
men such as this could be assembled again to reevaluate the situation as to recog- 
nition and then analyze Russian dominance. In the meantime, let it be known 
that we are studying their independence on each of it. 
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Certainly the situation as to Tito is no indication on this that you move Com- 
munist people away from the Soviet Union by being generous to them. He 
moved away at a time when we were being most firm and clearly classifying him 
in that area. On the other hand, he was professing his association with the 
Soviet Union at a time when he could do that and still retain full American 
aid and full American assistace under UNRRA. There was no reason then for 
him to take any other position. But when he had to then make a choice with the 
increasing tightening up of domination by the Soviet Union, he made the choice 
to move away. 


If there are indications in China in the future of moving away from Moscow 
and of a greater recognition of rights of people within north China, that would 
be the moment at which we might decide to recognize and send assistance. But 
at a time when all statements being made by the leaders and the Com- 
munist government are insulting and attacking our country, when the treat- 
ment of nationals is at low ebb, clearly that is not a time to think of recogni- 
tion. 

In other words, the whole argument developed in this way. I said 
Communist China was going to go from bad to worse. 

They said, “No, it is going toi improve. 

There was no way to, prove either argument and they had the ma- 
jority on their side. 

I said: 

You think you are right on that and I think I am right. Now at the very 
least in this tragic situation, wait a couple of years and then reaffirm and re- 
study it. If it proves you are right, that they are democratizing, that is one 
picture. If I am right, that they are coming under Communist domination of 
Moscow more and more and wiping out their rights, then that is a different pic- 
ture and you should not recognize them. 

That whole matter of that argument was not, as you say, of me 
setting a timetable of 2 years. 


NO SETTING OF A TIMETABLE 


Senator Sparkman. I did not intend to imply that. I said in this 
hearing back here that they did not set a timetable any more than you 
did. I still say, as a matter of fact, the statement that you have just 
made is exactly the statement that Secretary of State Acheson has 
given before the committee, and in the various notes that have been 
exchanged. 

One ‘complaint I have heard people mi: ake against him is that he 
will not say, “We never will recognize.” 

I think Senator Smith answered that a few days ago when he said 
we realize it is not right to say that we never will do anything, but 
we just want it known ‘that it is not imminent now. 

All the way through Secretary Acheson has continued to put up 
exactly these same things that you put up, including the question of 
Russian domination. He put that up in his notes to the British and 
in his conversations with Bevin and Schuman. 

Mr. Srassen. But you find an entirely different situation or picture 
presented in what you read from the report to the Foreign Relations 
Committee at that time. 

Senator Sparkman. Let me say this: I realize that in reading this 
I have the advantage of having seen the official documents and the 
notes that were exch: anged and 1 naturally do not separate one from 
the other. I know that on January 10 when he was testifying, he 
knew those notes had been sent. He knew that discussions had “been 
held and memoranda had been exchanged and that visits had been 
exchanged. 
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He tells about them in here but he does not go into detaii. 

Of course, I want to say, I agree with you that certainly we ought 
not to recognize Communist China under any conditions. U nder no 
conditions should we recognize Communist China at the present time. 
In fact, to be perfectly frank with you, I do not even go quite as far 
as you do because I do not quite see how the *y can ever develop into a 
country that will be deserving of recognition. 









































RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMUNIST CHINA AND RUSSIA 











Mr. Strassen. I do not think they will either. That is why I said 
to these men, “If I prove wrong and you prove right, then we have 
different facts than we are looking forward to,” but the last 2 years 
have proven that I was right in my y analysis of 1949 and they did con- 
stantly tighten up and now you read of these great slaughters of large 
groups of their leaders and you read the Margaret Higgins stories of 
the reports coming out of China now, and they are moving just as 
the Balkans moved earlier and as I said I felt in October 1949. 

Senator SparkMAN. Have they become a satellite? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. I believe you will agree that General MacAr- 
thur does not agree with you in that statement. 

Mr. Srassen. He approached-it in a little different way. He ap- 
proached it from the standpoint of China’s future. He does say that 
this matter of communism taking over China was a tragedy. 

Senator SparkMAN. He does not consider them a puppet of the 
Kremlin. He feels they are following parallel forces but are not 
subservient to the Kremlin. Ido not agree with him on that. I think 
I follow your opinion; I feel that they are a puppet of the Kremlin 
and becoming more and more so as time goes on. 

However, even though you and I do not conceive of them as being 
eligible for recognition, do you know that back about October 1949, 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce actu: lly passed a resolution 
calling on our Government to grant recognition ? 

Mr. Strassen. Who presented the resolution and who was present 
when it was passed ? 

Senator SparkMaAN. I do not know, but the official resolution of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce—and I would certainly think 
that would be an organiation that would command some attention— 
sent a petition to the State Department. I placed it in the record the 
other day and it wil! be in the printed record. 






























































































































































NIMITZ’ PREDICTION OF UNITED STATES RECOGNITION 






In your paper here about people who should have been called into 
the far eastern conference, I recall that you mentionad Admiral 
Nimitz, did you not? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Are you familiar with the newspaper report in 
the Seattle (Wash.) Times, of a speech that Admiral Nimitz made 
there i in which he advocated recognition of Communist China / 

Mr. Srassen. I have not read any such speech; no. 

Senator SparKMAN. You did not read the Seattle Times? 

Mr. Srassen. Unfortunately not. 
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Did not anybody else report it ? 

Senator Sparkman. I do not know. This was given in the Mac- 
Arthur hearings. You will find it at page 2135—I think Senator Cain 
was doing the questioning. He asked if Secretary Acheson knew that 
Admiral Nimitz had been quoted, and he quotes as follows from the 
Seattle Times: 

The five-star admiral who has been working for the United Nations for 14 
months also said thac United States recognition of the Communist Government of 
China is inevitable— 

I will not say he advocated it. 

In predicting recognition of Red China, Nimitz said “ to have mutual beneficial 
trade relations with China, we have to have some degree of recognition of their 
government whether you like the government or not. The British did it right 
away and got kicked in the teeth. After the insults to us and seizure of American 
property, we cannot recognize the Communist regime right away, but I am con- 
vinced that the insulting and other incidents were inspired by a third party 
which wants to keep China and the United States apart. 

Then he asked Secretary Acheson how that came about and Secre- 
tary Acheson said: 

I eannot answer for Admiral Nimitz. He is a man who has his own views, 
which are well known to everybody. 

It seems that was in June 1950, from Senator Cain’s question. That 
is all I know about it. 

Mr. Strassen. He does not recommend it? 

Senator Sparkman. No. I say he predicts it as being inevitable. 

Mr. Strassen. He migh have been in touch with the ‘State Depart- 
ment at that time. 

VIEWS OF FOSTER R, DULLES 


Senator SparKMAN. I happen to know that the State Department at 
that time, as I have stated before, was very positively on record in 
opposition to the recognition of Communist China. 

I find in the New York Times of March 19, 1951, where Mr. Foster 
R. Dulles—now that is not John Foster Dulles, but Foster R. Dulles— 


far eastern expert said today that the United States should have recognized 
Communist China 5 years ago— 


and so forth. 
I will place that in the record. . 
(The material referred to appears in the record as follows :) 


[Article from New York Times, March 19, 1951] 
DULLES SEES UNITED STATES LATE ON CHINA 


MippLesury, Vt., March 18 (AP).—Foster R. Dulies, far eastern expert, said 
today that the United States should have recognized Communist China 5 years 
ago. He told the ninth annual Middlebury College conference “that was our 
only opportunity to drive a wedge between Peking and Moscow. Instead, the 
Chinese now associate America with the corrupt Chiang government.” William 
L. Shirer, author, said “a 20-division German army such as now planned by the 
western allies might drag us into war with Soviet Russia to regain lost German 
provinces.’ 


Senator Sparkman. I have another article from the New York 
Times of Saturday, April 29, 1950, stating that 68 Protestant mis- 
sionaries and mission executives issued a statement calling on Govern- 
ment officials to take steps looking toward the early recognition of 


the People’s Republic of China. 
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I see in the New York Times of September 22, 1949, where a group 
of United States citizens in Shanghai— 
today called on the United States to establish a sound basis for friendly rela- 
tions with the new Chinese Communist Government. 

I will place those in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


GROUPS ADVOCATING RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 
{From the New York Times, Saturday, April 29, 1950] 
RECOGNIZE Rep CHINA, MISSION LEADERS ASK 


Sixty-eight Protestant missionaries and mission executives issued a statement 
yesterday calling on Government officials to take steps looking toward the early 
recognition of the People’s Republic of China. 

The statement, it was announced, has been sent to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and Representative John Key, chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

In urging recognition of China’s Communist Government, the signers of the 
statement emphasized that they spoke as individuals and not as representatives 
of their denominations. 

Prefacing the document with the comment that most of them have been con- 
nected with mission work in China for 20 years or more, the signers asserted 
that the People’s Republic is the actual Government of China and is generally 
accepted as such by the people of China. 

Signers included the Reverend Dr. Earle H. Ballou, the Reverend Dr. Charles 
L. Boynton, the Reverend Dr. Leland S. Brubaker, the Reverend Dr. Frank T. 
Cartwright, the Reverend Dr. Rowland M. Cross, the Reverend Dr. John W. 
Decker, the Reverend Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, the Reverend Theodore F. Romig, 
the Reverend Dr. Lloyd 8S. Ruland, the Reverend Dr. Luman J. Shafer, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Sherman, and the Reverend Dr. Everett M. Stowe. 


[From the New York Times, Thursday, September 22, 1949] 


AMERICANS ASK CHINA TIE—104 PETITION UNITED STATES To Set Up Sounp 
BASIs FoR RELATIONS WITH REpDs 


SHANGHAI, September 21 (UP).—A group of United States citizens in Shanghai 
today called on the United States to establish a sound basis for friendly relations 
with the new Chinese Communist government. 

A petition requesting the United States State Department to take measures to 
facilitate the restoration of shipping and trade and he continuation of friendly 
relations between Americans and Chinese was handed to the United States 
Consul General here. 


The petition was signed by 104 Americans who asked that it be submitted to 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

Sponsors of the petition included Paul Moritz, of the International Commit- 
tee of the Young Men’s Christian Association; Dr. Henry D. Jones, of the 
National Christian Council; and John W. Powell, editor and publisher of the 
American-Chinese Weekly Review. 

Senator Sparkman. I think the latter article is the same one that 
was introduced in the MacArthur hearings, where the question of 
identifying those people came up and they were not identified because 
many of them still live there and there is some question of reprisals. 

Mr. Strassen. What the Communists did at that time was to go to 
American businessmen and missionaries in Shanghai and those places 
and said, “If you get us recognition, we are going to treat you better.” 

It is the same thing they “pulled in Czechoslovakia, in a different 
way: “If you let us get in bed with you, we will treat you better,” 
and then they proceeded to kill the president. 

Senator SparKMAN. I know they must have done a pretty good job. 
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TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR PROGRAM 


By the way, I notice where the Town Meeting of the Air on Decem- 
ber 6, 1949, had a program entitled “Should We Recognize the 
Chinese Communist Government?” It was John K. Fairbank and 
George G. Cobean. 

Mr. Srassen. Dr. Fairbank was present in the October 1949 con- 
ference. 

Senator SparKMAN. Dr. Fairbank is a professor of history at Har- 
vard. He is in charge of the Chinese regional studies program at 
Harvard and is coauthor of a recent book, Next Step in Asia. 

Dr. Fairbank was special assistant to the American Ambassador 
in China in 1942-48, and Director of the United States Information 
Service in China in 1945-46. 

George G. Cobean is the president of the Bulkley Dunton Paper Co. 
of South America and vice president of the Bulkley Dunton Paper Co. 
of the Far East. He recently returned from a trip around the world. 

That is all I know about that. 

I am not mentioning these with the idea of justifying the position 
anybody took in recognizing Communist China, but just to indicate 
that back in those days there was considerable sentiment in favor of 
recognizing. 

The State Department received so many communications during 
those days urging recognition that they had to prepare a form letter 
to be sent out in reply, i in which it was definitely stated that we were 
not going to recognize them. 

It seems to me that somebody placed that in the record. 

I understand it was placed in the record previously. 


CONCLUDING THE SESSION 


Mr. Stassen, do you have anything further to say? I realize I have 
kept you here rather late and much later than I intended. 

Mr. Strassen. That is really all right, Senator. 

I do hope that you watch India and get that straightened out. 

Senator SparkMAN. I assure you I will do my best to watch India. 

Again I will say that watching India does not do much good with 
reference to determining how we should vote on the fitness of Dr. 
Philip C. Jessup to represent us in the forthcoming session of the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Strassen. That is one of your factors, of course, of our India 
policy, and one of the many that you have to evaluate. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
appearance and your patience and endurance. 

The subcommittee will meet tomorrow morning at 10 a. m., in execu- 
tive session, with no witnesses present. 

(Whereupon, at 6:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene in executive session at 10 a.m. Tuesday, October 9, 1951.) 


LETTER FROM CONGRESSMEN OPPOSING JESSUP NOMINATION 


(In a subsequent meeting, the following letter was presented to the 


subcommittee ; it has been requested that the letter be supplied for the 
public record :) 
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LETTER OF CONGRESSMEN OPppPposIiNG NOMINATION 


OCTOBER 
Hon. JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Jessup Nomination, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: We, the undersigned, would appreciate it if you 
would direct your subcommittee’s attention our feelings concerning the nomi- 
nation of Philip C. Jessup to be a delegate to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

When this country chooses a person to represent the American viewpoint in 
the deliberations of the United Nations, it is vital that the appointee bear not 
only his credentials but the unreserved support of the American people. His 
reputation and standing should be beyond question. 

Mr. Jessup’s record, as developed in testimony before your subcommittee, in- 
cluding the testimony of Mr. Jessup himself, is not one to inspire the confidence 
of the American people, or to command the respect of the delegates from other 
nations in a world gathering such as this one. The most important question, 
as we see it, is not Mr. Jessup’s faith in America, but America’s faith in Mr. 
Jessup. 

In these critical times, the least our country deserves is representation by 
men in whom the American people have faith and confidence. In the belief that 
Mr. Jessup’s record does not meet this criterion, we, as Members of the House of 
Representatives, respectfully urge the subcommittee to recommend against Mr. 
Jessup’s confirmation. 

(Signed:) James I. Dolliver, Iowa; William S. Hill, Colorado; 

Harold O. Lovre, South Dakota ; Thomas A. Jenkins, Ohio; Norris 

Poulson, California; J. Edgar Chenoweth, Colorado; Charles P. 

Nelson, Maine; John T. Wood, Idaho; Shepard J. Crumpacker, Jr., 

Indiana; John P. Saylor, Pennsylvania; Carroll D. Kearns, Penn- 

sylvania; Charles B. Brownson, Indiana; Paul W. Shafer, Michi- 

gan; Charles B. Hoeven, Iowa; A. L. Miller, Nebraska; Usher L. 

Burdick, North Dakota; Walter M. Mumma, Pennsylvania; Alvin 

R. Bush, Pennsylvania; Donald W. Nicholson, Massachusetts; 

Patrick J. Hillings, California; Hamer Budge, Idaho; Katharine 

St. George, New York; Frank T. Bow, Ohio; Page Belcher, Okla- 

homa; William E. MeVey, Illinois; E. Ross Adair, Indiana; 

William G. Bray, Indiana; William Henry Harrison, Wyoming; 

Leo E. Allen, Illinois; John V. Beamer, Indiana: Edward H. 

Jenison, Illinois; William KE. Miller, New York: William K. Van 

Pelt, Wisconsin; William H. Ayres, Ohio; William R. Williams, 

New York; J. Ernest Wharton, New York; Clare E. Hoffman, 

Michigan ; Charles A. Halleck, Indiana; Wesley A. D’Ewart, Mon- 

tana; Howard Buffett, Nebraska; Charles E. Potter, Michigan: 

O. K. Armstrong, Missouri; Myron V. George, Kansas; Joseph P. 

O’Hara, Minnesota; Angier L. Goodwin, Massachusetts; Jackson 

E. Betts, Ohio; Fred G, Aandahl, North Dakota; Allan Oakley 

Hunter, California; Walt Horan, Washington; E. Y¥. Berry, South 

Dakota; Dean P. Taylor, New York; Cecil M. Harden, Indiana; 

James P. S. Devereux, Maryland; Ruth Thompson, Michigan; 
George A. Dondero, Michigan. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1951 


Unrirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment on Monday, Octo- 
ber 15, 1951, at 10:10 a. m., in Room 318, Senate Office Building, $ Sen- 
ator John J. Sparkman, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Sparkman (chairman), Fulbright, Smith of 
New Jersey, and Brewster. 

Senator Sparkman. Let the committee come to order, please. Sen- 
ator Gillette is out of town. Senator Fulbright will be here in a few 
minutes, his office informs us. 

Senator Smith is coming in on a train that gets here at 10:15 and 
told me he would come from the station to this room. 

I suppose in a few minutes we will have all the members present 
with the exception of Senator Gillette, who will not be here at all. 

We have Governor Stassen as a witness again this morning. 

Governor, you have already been put under oath when you were 
here before. That oath will pertain throughout the entire hearing. 

Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, I have. 

Senator Sparkman. You may proceed with it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD E. STASSEN, PRESIDENT, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—Resumed 


Mr. SrassEn. Subsequent to my testimony to this committee, in view 
of the importance of the issues raised and in view of the challenge of 
my testimony by the State Department, I have continued an investiga- 
tion of pertinent fects. 

I have found important additional evidence which I will present 
to you. 

BACKGROUND OF STASSEN’S APPEARANCE 


You will recall that in the course of my testimony under subpena 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on October 1, 1951, 
in response to questions, I stated that: 


When I saw Senator Vandenberg—for whom as you know, I have the very 
highest regard—for the last time in his home in Grand Rapids, Mich., in Novem- 
ber of 1950, just prior to my last trip through Asia and around the world, he 
told me of a White House conference on this question of stopping supplies for 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Mr. Morris. Will you develop that for us, Mr. Stassen, if there is any more 
to develop? 
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Mr. Srassen. Senator Vandenberg told me in this conference he was called 
into, which he said was the only conference that he had been called into on 
Asiatic policy, it was there proposed by Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup to 
the P resident that the supplies which were then being loaded in ships in Hawaii 
and San Francisco for the Chiang Kai-shek government be dramatically stopped 
as a move toward world peace. 

That is, that all armaments should be immediately cut off from the Chinese 
Nationalists and that the ships that were then on the way and then being 
loaded, as I recall—he said there were five such ships that would be carrying 
supplies to the Chinese Nationalists—they should all be stopped in a dramatic 
and direct announcement to stop the supplies that were continuing the internal 
war in China; that he then vigorously opposed it and analyzed it, and that after 
discussion with members of the Cabinet who were present, the President decided 
not to go ahead with the recommendation of Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup 
in view of Senator Vandenberg’s statement he would publicly oppose it, and he 
was certain he would get the majority of the United States Senate to join with 
him in the opposition to that policy. 

Subsequent to that testimony the State Department issued a release 
which stated that Secretary Acheson had no recollection of such a 
meeting that Mr. Jessup had no recollection of such a meeting, 
and that the records showed no such meet ing was held. 

Later the President said he had no recollection of such a meeting. 
That was at his press conference. Mr. Jessup testified to this com- 
mittee that he was not present at such a meeting and knew nothing of 
suc *h a proposal. 

Still later, the State Department and Secretary of State Acheson 
both admitted the meeting. Secretary Acheson has admitted that he 
joined in the recommendation then that all military aid to the Chinese 
Nationalists be stopped, and Senator Vandenberg’s diary was revealed 
as corroborating the holding of the session on February 5, 1949, at 
ll a.m. 

We all assumed that when Senator Vandenberg said to me that 
Secretary Acheson and Mr. Jessup made the proposal and the recom- 
mendation, that they were physically present at the conference, al- 
though Senator Vandenberg had not said specifically that either one 
of them was present and had only said, as I testified, that they had 

“proposed” and “recommended” the stoppage. 

When it became clear that Secretary Acheson was personally present 
at the conference and did personally join in the recommendation, and 
that Mr. Jessup was not personally present, there remained these 

three possible bases for Senator Vandenberg’s statement to me. 

1, Kither Mr. Jessup had joined in the ‘recommendation through 
the documents which were presented at the February 5, 1949, con- 
tere nee. 

Or, the President had advised Senator Vandenberg that Mr. 

Jessup joined in the recommendation. 


Or Secretary Acheson had advised Senator Vandenberg that Mr. 


Jessup joined in the recommendation. 


But on each of these three alternatives we were faced with Mr. 


Jessup’s testimony that he had no knowledge of the proposal—I might 


say in this respect I depend on what you told the press following your 


closed session with Mr. Rusk and perhaps we should have exactly what 
he told you, but as I understand you held a brief press conference after 
your session with Mr. Rusk. Perhaps you have that transcript. 
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PRESS CONFERENCE AFTER MEETING WITH RUSK 


Senator SparKMAN. The press came in immediately when the doors 
were opened. Senators Smith, Brewster, and I stayed behind for a 
while and, as I recall, Senator Brewster was there during the entire 
time we talked with the press. I believe Senator Smith left, though 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Strassen. Would it be possible to establish right now on the 
record just what Mr. Rusk said with relation to the beginning of that 
service to Mr, Jessup at that point ? 

I will proceed. 

Senator Brewster. I want to clear the record. Senator Smith left 
and I was out in the corridor and he said he had to go to another meet- 
ing and asked me to go back so I went back in and I think I did stay 
to hear practically all of the conversation which took place. We each 
made some statements to the press about what Dean Rusk had said. 

Has the transcript been released publicly so that it is accessible now ? 

Senator SparKMAN. No, but I have it here and it is our sub- 
committee transcript. I suppose we would be at liberty to use it. 

Senator Brewster. That is what I understood. 


PURPOSE OF EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Senator SPARKMAN. As you will recall, the executive session was 
called not for the purpose of hearing Dean Rusk on that particular 
item but it was to go over the communications and notes of conver- 
sations and memoranda relating to the question of recognition of 
China. Then, while he was there, he submitted a sheet showing the 
various individual assignments of Mr. Jessup. Then we proceeded 
to ask him various questions and this is one of the questions we asked 
him. 

Senator Brewster. You may remember and I think the transcript 
will show that he starts with Mr. Jessup’s entry into the State Depart- 
ment in March 1949. 

Senator SparKMAN. And we asked him to supplement it. 

Senator Brewster. I do not know whether I would agree to the 
statement “we” because I took very serious exception to Mr. Rusk 
coming before us to tell us of the connections of Mr. Jessup with the 
formulation of our policy—without making any reference in the 
transcript—and his earlier association in the preceding year. I men- 
tioned 1948. Ambessador Austin had already testified that Dr. Jessup 
was the assistant to Senator Austin at the United Nations for a year 
and a half preceding. You will remember Ambassador Austin’s 
statement that they all worked as one united group—the United 
Nations representatives and the State Department. Mr. Jessup in 
that period was handling questions of the Far East and Korea. 

I want to bring that all out which I think the transcript fully 
supports because it seemed to me at the time, as I said to Mr. Rusk, 
that he was something less than candid in ignoring those earlier asso- 
ciations that had a very material bearing on how far Mr. Jessup was 
asso¢iated in the formulation of our policy. 

Senator SparkMAN. I am sure that the statement of 


Senator 
Brewster is correct. 
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Let me say this: I do not make any particular point about what 
particular member of the committee asked for any particular thing. 
I view this committee as being one that has a job, neither confirming 
Mr. Jessup nor of defeating his confirmation but to make certain that 
the record is complete and speaks the truth. I think every member of 
the committee is working to that same end. 

I am sure the Senator from Maine will agree that the whole sub- 
committee went along with this idea—I am sure the Senator from 
Maine is the one who brought it up. 

Senator Brewster. I did not when I was talking about the “we”, 
mean to imply any resistance on the part of the Senator from Alabama 
or any other member of the committee. If there was any implication 
of that I do not want any misunderstanding. 

Mr. Srassen. Mr. Chairman, does my information from the press 
of your joint press conference at the end of the hearing correctly 
reflect Mr. Rusk’s testimony that Mr. Jessup’s relationship with the 
State Department did not begin until March 2, 1949? 

Senator Brewster. That was his statement. 

Senator SparkMaAN. I am sure that is correct. I am trying to find 
the exact passage in here. It may be necessary to read a good bit of 
this transcript in order to get the whole thing. 

Mr. Srassen. According to the stories there was an assignment 

record of Mr. Jessup whic h Mr. Rusk referred to. 

Senator SparkMan. I think it might be well, Governor, to read 
a good bit of this transcript. 

Mr. Strassen. I would be pleased if you would because then it would 
give me the exact fact. 

Senator Sparkman. As I said, the executive session was called for 


the purpose of going over these records and all of. that was off the 
record and no stenographic record was made on it. 


JESSUP’S STATE DEPARTMENT ASSIGNMENTS 


Then following that we had asked, as I recall, Dean Rusk to supply 
us with a record of all of the assignments of Mr. Jessup to the State 
Department. 

Now let me say in my opinion we did not construe that technically. 
When I speak of “State Department” I always think of all our foreign 
relations work, even the Foreign Service but as you know there is a 
distinct division as between the United Nations, as between the For- 
eign Service and as between the State Department. Mr. Rusk came 
up with a memorandum showing his connections with the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Strassen. As distinct from the United Nations? 

Senator SparKMAN. That is correct. And most of the questioning 
revolves around that. 

Here is what Mr. Rusk said, “I have these documents which the 
chairman asked that I bring before the subcommittee”—then the 
discussion was off the record. That was, as I say, off-the-record dis- 
cussion about the other subject. 
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READING SUBCOMMITTEE TRANSCRIPT OF OCTOBER 9, 1951 


Mr. Rusk. Since April 1950, I have been Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs and I know that during the period in which I have held that 
position Mr. Jessup’s role on Far Eastern Affairs has been only incidental. I 
therefore asked him to give me a list of his assignments since March 2, 1949, 
when he undertook his task as Ambassador at Large. 


JESSUP’S VARIOUS ASSIGNMENTS 


Senator Brewster. It is very interesting and significant as to his earlier 
assignments. We already have the record of those and I do not think there should 
be any implication that he did not have something to do with Far Eastern 
Affairs long before that. 

Mr. Rusk. I am not drawing any implications at all. 

Senator Brewster. I do not think we should get the record awry. In January 
1948 he went to the United Nations as assistant to Senator Austin, and imme- 
diately was assigned to take up Far Eastern Affairs. I think it has a very 
pertinent bearing; how far he had a voice or was a part in any consideration 
of formulation is another matter. I don’t think any chronology should omit that. 

Mr. Rusk. I will be glad to have this list extended back to any date the com- 
mittee wishes. 

Senator BREwsTeR. We have had this already. Mr. Jessup himself, and 
Senator Austin, gave us this list. I don’t have any objection to its repetition, 
but any list should include statements not only of his actual official position but 
what his assignments were in that position. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I thought if Mr. Rusk was actually Assistant Secretary 
of State—— 

Senator BRewsTer. I am not objecting to anything he wants to say about 
his work, but I did want to have the record clear about his actual official position. 
If you will get that all and incorporate it when you give it to us—— 

Mr. Rusk. All right, sir. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I would like to have this in now from him. You can 
supplement with anything you want. Frankly, I never, had heard of Mr. Jessup 
as being an important figure until all this furor arose, especially in the Depart- 
ment here. We have a good deal of contact with him here, but not with the 
United Nations. I have no reason for knowing anything about that. But I do 
not think I ever had occasion to consult or have a conversation with Mr. Jessup 
in any way during this period. 


Mr. Srassen. This is Mr. Rusk talking? 
Senator SpaRKMAN. No; this is Mr. Fulbright talking about Mr. 
Jessup. 


It was always someone else, and he became a figure only very recently in 
my mind. 

Mr. Rusk. When he and Mr. Butterworth returned from their trip to the Far 
East they came to the Senate and House committees and gave them a brief re 
port on their trip. 

Senator SmirH. That was on March, 26, 1950. 


I believe, as a matter of fact, it was March 29, 1950. 


Senator Brewster. I have no objection to anything you want to put in the 
record, but I do not want Dean Rusk to understand that if this is intended, as I 
understand it is, to establish that Mr. Jessup had very little to do with the 
formulation of far eastern policy, I shall be obliged to point out that I think 
it omits extremely important aspects, and I thought Mr. Rusk ought to know 
that when he is presenting this. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I certainly have no objection to your supplying that in ad- 
dition to this. 

Senator Brewster. The significant thing is that Mr. Rusk is not offering to 
supply it. That is what I think is significant. That is why I make the point. 
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JESSUP’S ASSOCIATION WITH FAR EASTERN PROBLEMS 


Senator SPARKMAN. May I suggest that we put this in, leave it open, and 
supplement it with the things you want? 

As I recall this thing in Senator Austin’s testimony it was that in the United 
Nations he was asigned—I do not remember that he said he was assigned to 
the Far East; he was assigned certain specific jobs to handle, one of which 
was Indonesia. I don’t remember all of them. 

Senator Brewster. And Korea. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I don’t remember about Korea. They were specific sub- 
jects as they came up on the agenda of the United Nations and not anything 
related to the State Department down here, or to any general policy. 

Senator Smith of New Jersey. I would like to get these dates, though, 
because there was a moment of time when he was asked to set up that com- 
mittee of three. I think that was in July of 1949, and that was entirely separate 
from his United Nations connection. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is right. 

Senator Smith of New Jersey. That was based on his past experience and 
knowledge and in getting the white paper together, all the IPR meetings, and 
what not. That probably had no official connection, but it certainly is im- 
portant in this picture. 

Senator Brewster. I don’t understand how anyone can say he was not as- 
signed in the Far East when he was the one responsible for the editing of the 
white paper. For a man not connected with the Far East, that was certainly 
a very curious selection. 

Mr. Rusk. I did not indicate that he did not have anything to do with the 
Far East. The question was asked as to what his relation had been to far 
eastern policy, and I had anticipated that question to the extent of asking 
Mr. Jessup to give me a list of his assignments since he came to the Department. 

Senator Funsricgnr. I asked that question, virtually the same question, of 
Mr. Stassen yesterday. I didn’t consult you about it, but I thought you were 
the proper person to give testimony on it. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I suggest we get this in, and then we can 
supplement it with anything else you want. 

Senator Funsricut. | will not object to anything you want to put in. 

Senator Brewster. The thing is already in the record. I was simply warning 
Mr. Rusk that if he is here to establish how little connection Mr. Jessup had 
with the Far East, he is omitting, or apparently intends to omit, what are, 
in my judgment, apparently very important aspects of it. 

I have spoken my mind, so he is quite at liberty to present anything he 
desires or you desire. 

Mr. Rusk. If you suggest to the committee that this list should be extended 
back to any point further, that will be done. 

Senator Brewster. I will leave it entirely to your judgment as to its signifi- 
cance and importance and relevance on the issues on which we are concerned. 

Mr. Rusk. The question on which I asked for information was, “What have 
been the assignments since he was assigned to the Department of State?’ 

Senator SPARKMAN. It seems to me that you might add a supplement that 
would say something like this: “In addition to the foregoing, Mr. Jessup has 
had the following assignments in connection with the United Nations.” 

As I recall, that was the onlf thing that is in addition to it. 

Mr. Rusk. I would have to consult not only what record we have, but Senator 
Austin’s record. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I think you might consult his testimony, and perhaps 
get it from that. The only value in putting it here is that you would bring 
it all together in one succinct statement. 

Senator Brewster. That is right. 

Senator FuL_seiGutT. 1 would like to hear this. I have to go to another meeting. 
CONTINUING WITH LIST OF JESSUP ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Rusk. He was assigned as ambassador at large on March 2, 1949. 


In March and April 1949, he was involved in negotiations with Mr. Malik 
on the Berlin blockade. 


In April and May 1949, he was attending the second part of the third regular 
session of the United Nations General Assembly in New York, and I will have to 
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fill in ‘at the suggestion of the chairman the specific assignments which he had 
in that session. 


Senator SPARKMAN. What is that first date that you had? 

Mr. Rusk. March and April 1949, on the Berlin blockade. April and May 1949, 
the second part of the third regular session of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in New York. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Was he a delegate to that or just ambassador 


at large? 


Mr. Rusk. He was a delegate. 

From May 14 to June 20, 1949, he was attending the sixth session of tne 
Council of Foreign Ministers, in Paris, where European questions were discussed, 
1 checked to confirm that there were no far eastern questions up there at all. 

On June 29, 1949, he returned to Washington. 

From June 29 to September 12, 1949, he was working on far eastern problems 
in the State Department in Washington, That was during the period in which the 
8 consultants were set up. 

Senator SmMiIruH of New Jersey. Was that the 3-man commission? 

Mr. Rusk. That is right. 

From September 13 to December 20, 1949, he was attending the fourth regular 
session of the United Nations General Assembly in New York. He came back to 
Washington periodically to meet with the 3 consultants, and they also held meet- 
ings in New York, I believe, and that detail I can furnish to the committee and 
also the subjects which he was asked to handle in that session of the General 
Assembly. 

Senator Brewster. Did you verify what those were? 

Mr. Rusk. I will, sir. 


(Additional information regarding Ambassador Jessup’s activities 
in the fourth regular session of the United Nations General Assembly 
in New York was supplied in the following letter from Assistant 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk.) 


Ocroper 18, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 


United States Senate. 


DeaR SENATOR SPARKMAN: In my discussion with your committee on October 8, 
I indicated that 1 would ascertain what Ambassador Jessup’s specific assign- 
ments weré in the fourth regular session of the General Assembly which convened 
in New York in the autumn of 1/49, 

I am informed by the Bureau of United Nations Affairs that Ambassador 
Jessup was asked to handle the question of the Italian colonies and the charges 
brought by the National Government of China with respect to Soviet violations 
of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945. I believe the second point was discussed 
by Ambassador Jessup in his own testimony before your committee and reference 
was made by him to a summary of the matter contained in the President's 
Annual Report to the Congress on the United Nations. 

Assistant Secretary John D. Hickerson, who was in charge of the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs at that time, has informed me that he is available to the 
committee if further questions arise in connection with Ambassador Jessup’s 
jarticipation in that session of the General Assembly. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN Rusk. 

From December 20, 1949, to March 15, 1950, he was on his trip through the 
Far East and Middle East for the Department. 

From April 22 to May 27, 1950, he was at the fourth session, North Atlantic 
Treaty Council meeting, and the Big Three Foreign Ministers’ meeting in London. 

From May 29 to August 1950, he had general and varied assignments in the 
State Department including far eastern questions. That is from May 20 through 
August 1950. 


In September 1950, he was at the fifth session of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Council meeting and the Big Three Foreign Ministers’ meeting in New York. 

From October 1950, to February 1951, he had general assignments in the State 
Department, and I personally can testify that he had almost nothing to do with 
far eastern questions during that period, because at that period I was Assistant 
Secretary of State and have a direct iemory of that. 
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On March 5 to June 20, 1951, he was involved in the recent deputies’ meeting 
in Paris, considering a possible meeting of the Foreign Ministers and no far 
eastern questions came up there except in the course of general propaganda and 
debate, and from July 1951, to the present his assignment has been to Western 
European subjects including NATO, and preparations for the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference and the Ottawa Conference. 


POSITION OF AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 


Senator Gruterre. During these periods of assignment you referred to, what 
was his official position? 

Mr. Rusk. He was appointed ambassador at large March 2, 1949. Then, Sen 
ator, where it refers to his membership in or attendance at a meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly, he was appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate as a member of the United States delegation to those 
assemblies. 

Senator GiLLerTe. When he attended these other meetings not part of the 
United Nations organization, and when you say he was assigned to Various 
tasks in the State Department, what was his capacity? What was his official 
position? 

Mr. Rusk. His capacity was ambassador at large. 

Senator GiLLerTeE, What does that mean? 

Senator SPARKMAN. It is a roving ambassador that you can send anywhere 
and put on any kind of job. 

Mr. Rusk. It was presented to the Foreign Relations Committee as a post 
which gave to the Secretary and to the President a man who could be assigned 
on a task force and negotiating assignments. It is a kind of role which the 
President assigned to Mr. John Foster Dulles in the matter of the Japanese 
peace treaty. He was ambassador at large appointed by the President, con 
firmed by the Senate, to be available to the President and Secretary of State for 
specific negotiating responsibilities. That necessarily involved him in prepara- 
tory work in the Department in connection with those responsibilities. 

Senator Futsrichr, What I want particularly to emphasize is, When you 
prepare documents such as you read on the British, which were definitely policy 
documents, did he play any part in them? Or what kind of part did he play in 
the decisions that you reached there when you communicated with the British? 
Was he primarily a negotiator who was told what to do, or did he play the role, 
as I understand George Kennan played, in which the policy itself was determined 
within the Department? That is what I am trying to clarify. If he is a negoti- 
ator sent out to do something, that is one role. I ‘always understood George 
Kennan, for example, was definitely a policy man who never negotiated but sat 
down in the Department there and reviewed everything else that was brought in 
and was certainly a factor in arriving at the conclusions. 


DID JESSUP DETERMINE POLICY 


Mr. Rusk. Just to answer that in detail, there is no indication that that first 
telegram of May 6, 1949, was taken up with him or cleared with him in any way. 
The clearance officers are noted on the telegram. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Their names are all on there? 

Mr. Rusk. The office symbols are. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. His is not? 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir. The individuals’ names do not appear. The office symbols 
appear. 

In connection with the mid-September 1949, meeting of the Council of the 
three Foreign Ministers just prior to the meeting of the General Assembly in 
New York, Mr. Jessup’s assignment sheet does not show that he was present, ani! 
the notes I have here do not show he was present, but I will undertake to find 
out what role he played in that discussion. 

In the general telegram of October 12, 1949, to the some twenty-odd countries, 
again it does not show that he played any part in that telegram. 

The minutes of the November 10, 1949, meeting, in which Mr. Acheson reaf 
firmed our attitude on recognition, show that the Americans present were Mr. 
Acheson, Mr. Perkins, Assistant Secretary for European Affairs; Mr. John J. 
McCloy, and Mr. Paul Nitze of the Policy Planning Staff. 
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Senator FULBRIGHT. Was he ever a member of the Policy Planning Staff. 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir, although there is general discussion with members of the 
Policy Planning Staff and top officers of the Department Staff periodically. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Was he ever assigned as a member of the Policy Planning 
Staff? 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir. He came to the Department from the Mission on the 
United Nations in New York on March 2, 1949—Ambassador at Large. There 
would be, of course, continuous consultation among all of the top people on these 
important matters. 

Senator Brewster. The fact that he did not appear as approving these, is more 
or less an approval or executive matter. 

Mr. Rusk. I think it bears on the fact that he was not in this role as Ambas- 
sador at Large in the action chain of command. 

Senator Brewster. It does not mean that he was not consulted, necessarily? 

Mr. Rusk. Not necessarily, but it does not show that he was, and it also illus- 
trates the fact that the chain of command or responsibility goes from the Assist- 
ant Secretary involved to the Under Secretary or the Secretary, you see. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Do you have any evidence that he objected to the policies 
as stated in those official communiques? 

Mr. Rusk. None whateyer. I have conversations in memory from many times 
when I am sure that he was generally in accord with the policy stated. 


EDITING WHITE PAPER 


Senator Brewster. When did he edit this white paper? That did not appear in 
your presentation. 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir. The white paper was in the course of preparation through- 
out the spring of 1949. When he came down to the Department following the 
sixth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris, he was asked as an 
experienced and accomplished man to take a look at this white paper in its final 
stages. 

Senator BrRewsTer. How did it happen that he was the one they selected to 
do that? 

Mr. Rusk. We needed someone in whom the Secretary had confidence, who was 
an experienced man in the preparation of such material, and the publication of 
such material. Here was a man who had long experience in the whole technique 
of research and publication and that sort of thing, and the Secretary asked him 
to take a look at this white paper in its final phases. 

Senator BREwstTErR. Wouldn’t it be normal to have someone who was familiar 
with the situation to do that job? 

Mr. Rusk. He had available to him the staff who had worked 

Senator BREwstTeR. I am asking you whether in doing a job of that character 
you would not want a man who had some background, some knowledge, not 
merely general experience in editing but a man who knew what it was all about. 
How could a man act as the editor of a publication of that character unless he 
had some over-all knowledge of the whole picture? 

Mr. Rusk. I think it was felt that he had over-all familiarity with the general 
situation covered by the white paper. The main events of the period were public 
knowledge. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Without going into the merits or demerits of 
the IPR, it was known he had been active in the IPR and the IPR had been 
making research studies for supposedly a period of at least 10 years on the 
Far East. 

Mr. Rusk. He had been interested for many years in the development of the 
Far East. 

Senator Smita of New Jersey. He was chairman of that. I thought, of course, 
when he was appointed to edit the white paper it was based on that background 
of experience that he had with the IPR over the years. He had no connection 
with the State Department then, but he certainly had been profoundly interested 
in far eastern affairs. 





MEETING REFERRED TO IN VANDENBERG DIARY 


Let me ask you this, if I may. A lot of confusion arises in my mind about this 
alleged meeting that appears in the Vandenberg diary. There seems to be an 
issue as to whether Jessup was there or not. I can’t see the importance of 
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whether he was actually there in the flesh or not, but it is important in my mind 
whether he knew of the issue that was going to be raised at that meeting about 
cutting off supplies, and whether he participated in the bringing of that material 
together. 

In the first place, he said in testimony that he was not there, but there was 
confusion about the statement that he might have been mistaken. 

Senator SpARKMAN. I asked him if he ever attended any such meeting, where 
it was discussed, and he denied he did. 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. Governor Stassen who was here yesterday, 
seemed to think there was some mistake about the thing, because I thought from 
what Senator Vandenberg had said to him, he was there. 

[ simply mention it to ask if you know whether he was aware that that issue 
of cutting off supplies to the Nationalists at that point was going to be raised, 
and whether he was in on the discussions that brought up the emergency meeting 
I don’t think it is merely a question of whether he was there in the flesh so much 
as whether he was in on the formulation of the policy. 


Senator Brewster. I think the answer of Mr. Rusk to that state 
ment of Senator Smith is extremely significant. 


PUBLICIZING EXECUTIVE SUBCOMMITTEE TRANSCRIPT 


Senator SparRKMAN. There are only 11 more pages. 

It was not intended to have testimony from Dean Rusk in closed 
session. As a matter of fact, I was not there when the committee 
started questioning him. I assumed that he was never even put under 
oath because he was up to show us documents. The meeting would not 
have been in closed session had we been intending to have him testify. 

Therefore, I think it is perfectly in order for me to read this entire 
record at this open meeting because his testimony would have been 
taken openly and under oath, had we called him for that purpose. 

Mr. Srassen. I am pleased that you are opening it because I am for 
open hearings. 

Senator SparKMAN. There was no purpose in closing it. I will read 
all of it because there are just 11 more pages. 


DID JESSUP PARTICIPATE 


Senator Brewster. I want to repeat just the last statement of Sena- 
tor Smith, because I think you have gotten right to the meat of the 
matter-here now. 


I do not think it is merely a question of whether he was there in the flesh so 
much as whether he was in on the formulation of the policy. 


Now Mr. Rusk answered that. 
Senator SPARKMAN (reading) : 


Mr. Rusk. I would be extremely surprised if he were in on any of the dis- 
eussions on that particular issue. He was then still assigned to the mission 
to the United Nations. He had not come to Washington as Ambassador at Large. 
I was then Chief of the United Nations office of the State Department, now 
the Bureau of United Nations Affairs. I was not familiar with that, but I was 
familiar with what was going on in the United Nations, and familiar with the 
circumstances under which he was brought down as Ambassador at Large, be 
cause it affected my responsibilities in New York with our mission up there, and 
I would be extremely surprised if there was any consultation with him on these 
difficult and complicated Far Eastern questions until considerably later, be- 
cause it is just not the way you usually do conduct business of that sort, 
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ATTENDANCE AT WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The Secretary had just come in as Secretary of State. He was involved with 
a meeting at the White House with the top congressional people and with the 
President, and it would be extremely unusual in any event for him to pick up 
anyone to take with him, or if he had picked up someone to take with him, not 
to take the men who had been working on that particular subject. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Was Mr. Butterworth at that meeting? 

Mr. Rusk. The record does not indicate that he was. He was Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. I believe you have testimony on who the 
record shows was present. 

Senator SMirH of New Jersey. We haven't gotten the record of that yet. There 
seems to be a difference of opinion as to who was present. All we have in the 
way of a record is the Forrestal Diaries as to who were invited, and the so- 
called Vandenberg diary, which did not give us much on who was present. I 
think the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, was present. 

Senator Brewster. In view of Mr. Stassen’s precise recollection, or what was 
his term—— 

Senator GILLeTre. “Crystal clear * * *” 

Senator Brewster. -“Crystal clear recollection,” I think it would be very help- 
ful if the Department records could be examined as to any reference to dis- 
cussions leading up to this February 5 meeting, that is, during January and 
early February. Who was present, and when was the issue was brought up? 
Also to ask Mr. Jessup if he keeps a diary and if he does keep a diary, ask him to 
produce it for January and early February to show precisely what he was doing. 
I think that would assist him very greatly, as well as us. 

Will you make that request ? 

Senator SPARKMAN. All right. You remind me of it after we leave here. 

Senator Brewster. I do now. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Then help me stay reminded of it. Let me ask this ques- 
tion: Was the General Assembly in session in February 1949? 

Mr. Rusk. I will have to check that to be precisely Clear on that, because we 
had the third regular session held in Paris in 1948, and it adjourned just before 
Christmas to reconvene in New York. I would have to check. 

Senator BREWSTER. It was in the spring, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rusk. I do not think it was in February. I did not anticipate I would 
get into those questions, and I did not bring my other files along. 

(Discussion was continued off the record. ) 


IS THERE EVIDENCE THAT JESSUP ADVOCATED RECOGNITION 


Senator FULBRIGHT. The point I make here is that there is one sentence 
offered as evidence that he was all for recognition. Unfortunately it was off 
the record ; it was not on the record, during that 6—7-S meeting. It was at lunch, 
he said, that he made the remark—— 

Senator BrRewster. “* * * the greater logic * * *,’ 

Senator Futsricur. “The greater logic is with the Lattimore group.” It seems 
to me it is perfectly proper if you can find any bearing on that question. Did 
he ever reduce such an opinion to writing? Is there any proof of it? All we 
have is a man’s memory at an interval in a meeting which he offers as evidence. 

Well, my goodness, I think it is very weak. I don’t wish to challenge it: I 
do not have any basis to challenge it. But it seems to me that there should 
be some better evidence of that. 

Senator BREWsTER. It was supplemented by General Fortier and Senator Smith. 


JESSUP COMMENTS WHILE PRESIDING AT STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


Senator FULBRIGHT. It struck me as odd that he never said anything at a 


c 
3-day meeting, yet Stassen said he didn’t. 

Mr. Rusk. I tell the committee that that was one of the reasons we were very 
anxious that participants agree that that be made public. We have a basie 
problem of good faith with 31 members of the public who have come in here 
to talk with us in the State Department about matters of policy, and then on 
a confidential basis, and we told them it was confidential, and 2 or 3 years later, 


in the middle of the most heated, violent controversy to have their confidential 
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views brought out without their consent, to involve them in these controversies, 
involves a very fundamental matter of policy. 

Senator BREwsrTrER. Mr. Jessup, I assume, would readily give consent to the 
publication. Mr. Stassen and Mr. Lattimore have already made public their 
transcripts. Mr. Jessup could make his available. 

Mr. Rusk. I have read the transcript. He was the presiding officer. I don’t 
know whether it would make much sense without all of the discussion going 
along with it. There were no policy conclusions from him. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I understood from Mr. Stassen’s testimony that he was 
very objective in his presiding. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Most chairmen that I know usually give forth in a meet- 
ing of what they think. I can’t understand how this one didn’t. 


NO RECOMMENDATION TO RECOGNIZE RED CHINA 


Mr. Rusk. I can offer testimony on one aspect of it. From May 1949, until 
April 1950, I was the Deputy Under Secretary in the State Department with 
general responsibility for political issues across the board in the Department, 
to the extent that the Secretary asked me to work on them, and to the extent 
the Assistant Secretaries needed my assistance. 

During that period and since I have been Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs, there has been no recommendation from any policy officer of the Depart- 
ment, any senior officer of the Department, any responsibile officer of the Depart- 
ment, that we recognize Communist China. That is clear and unequivocal—— 


Mr. Srassen. That is the statement given out when the press con- 
ference ended. 


Senator SPARKMAN (continuing reading) : 


memory of mine and I am sure had there been such a recommendation from any- 
one in responsibility whatsoever, I would clearly remember it. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. The big mistake that was made is saying ‘“‘no consideration 
was given,” which obviously cannot be true. That should be clarified. You were 
considering it, but somebody used that in the sense that we were not about to 
do it, but that is not the way the record appears. 

Senator Brewster. In Mr. Jessup’s prepared statement, he said it, and that 
was a most unhappy choice of words. 

Senator SMitH of New Jersey. I challenged him on it right away. 

Senator Brewster. He first was going to omit it, and I had to ask that that 
paragraph be read. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, I think it would be helpful to the committee if you can 
find any written memoranda, office memoranda, if you can make them available, 
to show what he did do or what he said. Maybe he made a recommendation to 
the Policy Planning Staff. If there is such a one, I think it would be enlighten 
ing to the committee to have it. 


ORAL REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 


Senator SmMiru of New Jersey. I have never heard of any report of the famous 
committee of three. I asked them about it, and they said, “We are sorry; we 
can’t tell you that. There was an oral report made to the President, and that we 
said was strictly confidential.” 


I will read that again and put the quotation marks in. 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I have never heard of any report of the famous 
committee of three. I asked them about it, and they said, “We are sorry; we 
can’t tell you that. There was an oral report made to the President, and what 
we said was strictly confidential.” 

It would be helpful to know what that committee said, because the story that 
is out is that Jessup was appointed because he had edited the white paper, and 
then these other two fellows were merely window dressing. Here was Ray 
Fosdick, former head of the Rockefeller Foundation, a great name, and Mr. 
Case, the former head of Colgate University. 


We will change that, it is “present head” instead of “former head.” 
Yontinuing with Senator Smith’s words: 
Cont g with Senator Smith’s word 


What they knew about the Far East was very meager from my own experience 
with them. I begged them to go with me on that trip that I took, but they did 
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not have time to do it. They never talked to MacArthur; they never got the 
local touch with anybody. All they had were these experts like Lattimore that 
they called in to give them their opinions on the Far East: 

I would like very much to see what recommendations they made on policy on 
the Far East. That is the crucial thing, rather than whether he said it takes 
a logical line or not. I think we are entitled to have that. 

Senator FuLsRicHT. This record shows the official State Department view very 
clearly, but it does not show what was Jessup’s view during that period. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. No, it does not, and that is very important. 

Senator FuLsricnt. Really, the evidence is very vague about what, if any, 
part he played in it, and what he did say. If you have anything on the record 
it would be helpful. 


FUTURE PLANS OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator Brewster. What do you plan, Mr. Chairman, now? 

Senator SparKMAN. I don't know. Is it desired to have any additional testi- 
mony, or are we ready to close our hearings? 

Senator Smiryu of New Jersey. I don’t know. Dr. Jessup called me this morn- 
ing and said he wanted to see me about my letter that I sent to all the United 
Nations delegates. I told him I would be glad to see him. I have a hunch 
that he wants to ask me if he can’t appear again to answer some of these ques- 
tions. If he does, we should hear him. If he does not, we need not do anything 
more about it. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator SPARKMAN. I would like to get rid of this for two or three reasons. 


Maybe this should have been off the record. 


First, it has taken an awful amount of our time. Second, I have assumed 
that we were rushing pretty fast toward adjournment. I don’t know whether 
that is true or not. 

Senator SMITH. of New Jersey. I hope it is true. 

Senator SPARKMAN. And I have felt that we should act, that we should not 
leave it hanging in the air. 

Let’s see where we stand. Will you do this: Find out if Dr. Jessup kept a 
diary? Second, you are going to do your best to find out from your records, 
either in the U. N. or in the State Department, as to where Dr. Jessup was on 
February 5, 1949. 

Senator Brewster. That, and in January and early February. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Whether or not he participated in the discussions lead- 
ing up to this meeting of February 5. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me it might be helpful to us, and this is just 
a suggestion, if a statement could be given to us throwing a little more light 
on that February 5, 1949 meeting. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. " 

Senator SPARKMAN. What led up to it, whose recommendations were fol- 
lowed, and who attended? 

Certainly the records should show those things 

Then you are going to try to complete getting permission of these people 
to release the October 5 round-table minutes. 

Do you think of anything else? 


DECEMBER 24TH MEMORANDUM 


Senator SMiIrH of New Jersey. I think of another thing which Dean Rusk 
can perhaps help us on. About the time this was getting red hot, that famous 
December 24 memorandum was sent to our representatives in the Far East. 
I refer to the one saying that Formosa was of no importance, and to not get 
all hot and bothered if it should fall, which seemed to imply it was going to 
fall because possibly we might be recognizing the Commies, in which case we 
would turn it over. That was the thought that was promulgated in every- 
body’s mind. Then the next thing that happened is the famous statement of 
the President of January 5, in which we definitely abandoned Formosa from 
any standpoint of military aid. ° 
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That was the sequence of events that seemed to me to carry out what I def- 
initely understood from Mr. Jessup, that while we were not going to do it im- 
mediately, we were planning to go along with the Indians and the British. 

J am a diary boy now, too, and my diary shows that I met with Dr. Jessup 
and Ray Fosdick on the 23d of November, I think. I said in the diary— 


SENATOR SMITH’S DIARY 


Senator Smitu of New Jersey. If the Chairman will permit me, I 
will read the diary. I may say it has been my custom to keep a brief 
note of the events in the day and when I have an important meeting 
I keep a note of the high spots covered. 

I checked my diary and I find the following that seems to support 
my recollection of the statement which I rec all, that Mr. Jessup and 
Mr. Fosdick both thought that if England and India both recognized 
the Commies and the other countries looked like they were going to, 
we could not be left behind; we would have to go along. 

Dr. Jessup does not think he said that or did not intend it in any 
event. 

I will read what I have in my diary after that meeting. 

This is an entry of November 23, 1949, Wednesday : 


We are in New York. Yesterday I went to the meeting of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations. Met old friends Austin, John Cooper. Also 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Ruth Bryan Rohde. 

Talked with Francis Wilcox re China situation. 

Went up to Assembly at Flushing. Lunch with Philip Jessup and Ray Fos- 
dick. They are leaning toward the British who want to recognize Communist 
China. Also they do not seem to see the dangers in the Formosa situation, 

That is all that had to do with that. 

That is the exact language in this. 

Mr. Strassen. May I ask, Was that entry made in the next day or 
ia ; 7 7 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. It was made the morning after. The 
first thing I do in the morning is record what happened the day before. 

That was right after I was up there. 

Mr. Strassen. You now have before the committee the original of 
that page that you entered on November 24, 1949? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I entered this on November 23, which 
indieated that probably it was on the 22d that I actually lunched with 
Jessup and Fosdick. 

Mr. Strassen. Thank you. 

Senator SparKMAN. I will continue reading. 


I am a diary boy now, too, and my diary shows that I met with Jessup and 
Ray Fosdick on the 23d of November, I think. I said in the diary that we dis- 
cussed the far eastern question, and we discussed recognition, and I said I noted 
Dr. Jessup and Mr. Fosdick lean to the British position. 

Mr. Rusk. November 1949? 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. November 23, 1949. That was the day I 
lunched with Jessup. I can give you the right date; I haven’t the diary here. 


Senator Smira of New Jersey. The luncheon was probably on 
November 22. 
Senator SPARKMAN (reading) : 


All my entries include a lot of little things, about our trip up and our meeting, 
and in this discussion of recegnition, Dr. Jessup and Mr. Fosdick leaned to the 
sritish position. That is what my memorandum said, made on the next morning, 
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because I write my diary every morning. That seemed to check with my recollec- 
tion. It did not go into detail. It did not say what we discussed back and forth, 
but it did have that much corroboration of my recollection. 












SECURITY FILES ON JESSUP 












Senator Brewster. Have you had an answer on the request for the security 
files on Jessup? You requested that, as I understood. 

ES Senator SPARKMAN. Yes. I don’t believe I have. It is hard for me to keep up 
with all of these things that have come in. I do not believe I have had a letter, 
although I have had a telephone discussion which, as I recall, gave me the 
impression that they were preparing a statement covering the request that we 
made. 


Apparently there was an off-the-record discussion about a letter I had 


































. before me that was not included in the record. I remember distinctly 
Ms the letter. 

& At any rate the reporter got this: 

If it is agreeable with the committee, I will answer this communication. 


; (Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene upon the 
¥ call of the Chair.) 


And there is the meeting. 


DIARIES 


Senator Brewster. Have we had any further word from them as to 
whether Mr. Jessup has a diary ? 
b Senator Sparkman. I hope during the process of these meetings I 
Ks can look through some of the materi: als I have received and see if it is 
inthere. It is difficult to keep up with everything. 


4 Senator Smrru of New Jersey. The record does not show the com- 
q ment Mr. Fulbright made about the diaries because it may embarrass 
F him. 

, Senator SparkKMAN. Perhaps that was in the off-the-record discus- 
3 sion. Whereby the reporter protected us. 


Senator Brewster. Do you know whether the diary came in? 

Senator SparKMAN. I will check in the course of these meetings. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, did we get any re- 
sponse to our request for the report of the three-man commission, 
whatever that report may have been ¢ 

Senator Srarkman. I do not know. I will check these matters 
which I have received which I have not yet had a chance to look at 
F It might be interesting to know that I did not read the record com- 
pletely. , 

Senator Brewster. I told the Senator from Arkansas that we pro- 
tected him very carefully. 


ANALYSIS OF VANDENBERG’S REMARKS 





Mr. Srassen. Mr. Chairman, may I thank you for reading that 
record because it does form the exact background for the testimony 
: T have prepared. 

. Your reading indicates that the committee, in the remarks of Sen- 
ator Smith and others, was already thinking in the terms of my own 
analysis subsequent to our last session. 
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As I stated, when it became clear that Secretary Acheson was per- 
sonally present at the conference and did personally join in the rec- 
ommendation, that Mr. Jessup was not personally present, there re- 
mained these three possible bases for Senator Vandenberg’s statement 
to .— 

. Either Mr. Jessup had joined in the recommendation through 
the documents which were presented at the February 5, 1949, con- 
ference. 

2. Or, the President had advised Senator Vandenberg that Mr. 
Jessup joined in the recommendation. 

3. Or, Secretary Acheson had advised Senator Vandenberg that 
Mr. Jessup joined in the recommendation. 

But on each of these three alternatives we were faced with Mr. 
Jessup’s testimony that he had no knowledge of the proposal or the 
meeting, and Mr. Rusk’s testimony that Mr. Jessup’s relationship to 
the State Department did not begin until March 2, 1949, and that 
prior to that he was only a United Nations delegate and deputy on 
the Security Council, and with the continued refusal of the State 
Department and the White House to disclose the minutes or the docu- 
ments of the February 5, 1949, conference. 


DEVELOPMENTS PRECEDING MEETING OF FEBRUARY 5, 1949 


I ee e proceeded to carefully trace the development of the 
February 5, 1949, proposal and Mr. Jessup’s activities in the relative 
period. 

I found that on November 25, 1948, Secretary Forrestal, according 
to his diary, was discussing with U nder Secretary of State Lovett, 
the reactivation of the “Flying Tigers,” the American volunteer 
Group which had functioned under General Chennault. 

On November 26, 1948, Secretary of State Marshall rejected a rec- 
ommendation of men in his department which he felt would admin- 
ister a coup de grace to Chiang’s government, which he felt we could 
not do according to Forrestal’s diary. 

On January 14, 1949, the President directed that the milit: ry sup 
plies under the China Act should be delivered in so far as possible in 
accordance with the advice of our military authorities in China. 

On January 21, 1949, Dean Acheson was sworn in as Secretary 
State succeeding General Marshall, and James Webb took the U Ss 
Secretaryship succeeding Robert Lovett. 

On January 26, 1949, .the United States officially terminated its 
program of military training in behalf of the Chinese Nationalists 
and recalled General Barr, and Secretary Acheson stated General 
Barr on that day recommended stopping military aid. 

On January 27, 1949, the State Department announced that the 
joint United States military advisory group was withdrawing from 
China. To my surprise, in view of Mr. Rusk’s and Mr. Jessup’: s testi 
mony, Ambassador Austin’s records indicate that on Januar y 28, 1949, 
Assistant Sec retary Rusk came to New York from Washington and 
conferred with Mr. Phillip Jessup and with others. 

Then there is no indication that he did or did not arrive. 

And Ambassador Austin’s records further indicate that on Sunday, 
January 30, 1949, Dr. Jessup was driven to the Pennsylvania Station 
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in New York, took the 4:30 p. m. train to Washington, remained in 
Washington overnight and all day on Monday, January 31, 1949, 
conferred with Secretary Acheson and Under Secretary Webb, and 
returned to New York on the evening of February 1, 1949, leaving 
Washington on the 6 p. m. train. 

On February 2, 1949, the top military and civilian advisers of the 
President considered General Barr’s report. 

On February 3, 1949, it was agreed that the President should advise 
congressional leaders that it seemed wise, pending clarification of 
the situation, to suspend shipments to the Chinese Nationalists. 

On February 4, 1949, the congressional leaders were invited. 

On February 5, 1949, at 11 a. m., the conference was held at the 
White House. It concluded with Senator Vandenberg’s forceful op- 
position to the proposed stoppage of aid. 

I do not anticipate that the State Department can or will deny the 
correctness of any item in the foregoing chronology. 


U. N. RECORDS 





Senator Brewster. As I understand it, you have verified these 
records at the United Nations with Ambassador Austin? 

Mr. Strassen. Mr. Peaslee went at my request to Ambassador Aus- 
tin’s office and I have here a copy of the stenographic transcript taken 
by Senator Austin’s stenotypist, of the exchange at that time, which 
indicates these items, and I will give this copy which we have received 
to the committee so that you have the whole record. 

Senator Brewster. Now, do you have any knowledge of whether 
or not Ambassador Austin was at any time advised of the points 
raised here in the committee? Was he informed as indicated here, 
that we felt, and as Senator Smith indicated, that it was of very 
considerable importance to know, not only whether Mr. Jessup at- 
tended the Presidential conference, but whether in the 2 weeks pre- 

ceding that he was in conference in the determination of the policy 
that was adopted. 

Do you know whether Ambassador Austin had knowledge of that 
interest of the committee? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, because I telegraphed him, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. I was interested in whether he had knowledge 
of that before they issued the statement that Jessup was not here at 
ihe conference, but that he was in New York. My point is whether 
or not the State Department advised him that we here in Washington 
were very much interested to know what happened in the prec ceding 
2 weeks, The statement was contained in or confined simply to the 
fact. that he was in New York on Februrary 5. It did not refer to 
these earlier entries. 


STASSEN-AUSTIN TELEGRAM EXCHANGE 
Mr. Strassen. On October 10, sir—in other words, right after this 
issue came up—lI sent a telegram to Ambassador Austin as follows: 


I will ask Mr. Amos Peaslee to come to your office tomorrow, Thursday, and 


will appreciate it if you will permit him to look at the official records with refer- 
28, 1949, through February 5, 


ence to Dr. Jessup’s activities in the January 1949, 
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period, during the formulation and presentation of the proposal to stop all 
further military supplies to Chinese Nationalists. 
Sincerely, 
Haroip E. STASSEN, 
And Ambassador Austin replied : 

Retel, will be pleased to give Mr. yoy access to records of Dr. Jessup, 

January 28 to and including February 5, 1949. 
Regards. 
WARREN R, AUSTIN, 

Now, I do not know, of course, what the State Department had told 
Ambassador Austin as to the committee's interests as opposed to my 
interests. 

Senator Brewster. When were you advised by either Ambassador 
Austin or the State Department that Jessup was in the United Na- 
tions in New York on February 5, 1949? Did that follow this tele- 
gram, do you know ¢ 

Senator SPARKMAN. Let me suggest that you keep this copy. You 
may want to refer to it. 

Mr. Srassen. I will give it to you at the end. 

Senator Brewster. Did you say that was on October 12? 


PILTYSICAL POSITION OF JESSUP 


Mr. Stassen. That is the day they issued the special statement about 
the physical position of Ambassador Jessup, on the 5th of February. 
I presume it will now be claimed that in the conference of Dean 
Rusk and Mr. Jessup in New York on January 28, 1949, and the 
conference of Secretary Acheson and Undersecretary Webb and Mr. 


Jessup on January 31, 1949—neither of which was disclosed to this 
committee, even though your questions of both Mr. Rusk and Mr. 
Jessup would have given ample opportunity and reason to do so—the 
proposed stoppage of military aid to the Chinese Nationalists was 
not discussed. 

Senator Fursrienr. I thought from your previous testimony you 
were not sure whether or not there was such a conference between 
Dean Rusk and Mr. Jessup. Did you not say that on the preceding 
page ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, but I say it is indicated by the fact that Am- 
bassador Austin’s diary says—here, I can give you the exact words: 

Friday, January 28, 1949: Dean Rusk arrives on night train from D. C. Philip 
Jessup, Jack Ross, Messrs. Hyde, Lovett. 

Then the next item goes on. Now, there is no entry to indicate that 
he did arrive or did not arrive. It says “he arrives.” That. is pre- 
sumably an entry indicating that he would arrive. 

Senator Futrrient. I think you are presuming a good deal to as- 
sume they had this conference and then say, of course, that they did 
not disclose it. It leaves an implication they are concealing something 
when really we e do not know whether they had a conference or not. 

Mr. Strassen. I will accept your modification, Senator. I would 
say that I presume that if it is now admitted that Dean Rusk and Dr. 
Jessup conferred in New York on the 28th, that it will then be claimed 
that the proposed stoppage of military aid to the Chinese Nationalists 
was not discussed and if it is admitted now that on Janu: ary 31, 1949, 
Undersecretary Webb and Secretary Acheson conferred with Mr. 
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Jessup in Washington in the State Department, that it will then be 
proposed that the proposed stoppage of military aid to the Chinese 
Nationalists was not discussed. 

Any evidence is limited to the United Nations diary. 

Senator Funsrienr. | think we ought to establish whether or not 
he actually did go and whether or not they had a conference. 

Mr. Strassen. I would accept your qualification. 

Senator Brewster. The first record only indicates he was coming. 
The second one about the conference in Washington is apparently 
definitive. That is, it says the conference did take place. 

Mr. Strassen. United Nations records are definitive that Dr. Jessup 
did go 'to Washington on that day because he put in a voucher for his 
expenses. That 1s how you can tie down the fact that he really went 
and the train that he went on. 

Then there are references to a conference with Acheson and Webb. 
: Again it is just a diary. I want to be very clear, my testimony is based 
on the diary evidence in the United Nations or the log book or what- 
; ever you might call it. That is my exclusive source of information on 
. this subject and therefore it is a matter to be established, whether the 
conferences really took place. 

Senator Sparkman. Now, Mr. Stassen, let me ask you a ee or 
two right there so you can keep something absolutely cle: 
® mind. 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 
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DEAN RUSK’S POSITION IN CHARGE OF U. N. AFFAIRS 
F Senator SparkMAN. You realize on the date that you named there, 
E when Dean Rusk went to New York, that the job of Dean Rusk at that 
time was in charge of United Nations affairs ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. He was the Assistant Secretary for United Na- 
tions affairs until May of 1949 and then he was appointed on over-all 
political policy questions all across the State Department and then the 
following year he was particularly put on the far eastern desk which 
he now has. 
c Senator SparkMAN. I think the point that it is well to keep in mind 
is this, that just because it happened to be Dean Rusk who now is in 
= of far eastern affairs who went to New York to talk to Mr. 


Jessup, it certainly seems to me that it draws no inference that his 
















discussion with Mr. Jessup was on far eastern affairs, when, as a matter 
: of fact, he was in charge of all United Nations matters and would 
, frequently have to be in New York conferring with all members of 
» _ thedelegation. 
; Mr. Srassen. To me, Senator, it is unbelievable that those confer- 


ences at this time would not include this proposed reversal of policy 
with reference to China Nationalists because that was the most im- 
portant issue up at that time taking the attention of all the top people. 

Now, here is a situation in which Mr. Jessup, a close friend and 
advisor of the Secretary of State, is conferring with himn—if my indi- 
cations from the diary are correct—— 
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AN INFERENCE ON AN INFERENCE 


Senator SparkMAN. I think they are correct. I have some facts on 
that that have been put before me, and I think this would be an appro- 
priate time to call your attention to them. 

Let me just ask you at this point if you keep in mind what you are 
doing to this committee and this reeord—when you first came before it 
you will recall that I said to you that I hoped you would keep in mind 
the limited scope of our investigation. I am not attempting to con- 
demn anyone for having pushed out because I know it is the kind of 
matter that tends to push out to broader fields. 

But you are raising all of these questions here which, if I under- 
stand the law, constitute an inference on an infe1 rence, and of course, 
never would be admitted in a court of law. 

Mr. Strassen. I differ on that, Senator. I believe these records from 
the United Nations log book would be accepted in any court in 
Americé 

Senator SparkMAN. Why certainly, but what do they do? At the 
most, they just simply raise an inference. There is nothing there; 
you admitted it yourself. You say you cannot conceive of their 
getting together without taking up this subject, or talking on this 
subject. Iam not sure it even raises an inference, but I am not going 
to argue with you about that. 


QUESTION OF AMERICA-CHINA POLICY 


Mr. Srassen. Senator, can we put this in the whole broad context : 
First of all, remember that my first appearnce here before the Senate 
Internal Security Committee was as a result of a subpena from them, 
which arose from testimony before them of Dr. Colgrove, which I 
knew nothing about in advance and had no advance knowlec lge what- 
soever about until the committee summoned me to appear. “When | 
appeared then at their request, I disclosed the records I had which 
had been stamped confidential and of interest to national security. 

I gave them to that committee and answered their questions and 
then on the following morning started all these denials of the State 
Department of things which have since been reversed and brought 
Dr. Jessup’s situation directly before it and all of my appearances 
since then have been directly flowing from that first subpena to the 
McCarran committee. 

Now then put it in its broad context. Is it not true that the issue 
is squarely before this committee / 

Whether the American policy in China has been a tragic failure / 

2. Was Dr. Jessup a key participant in the formulation and con- 
duct of that poneg? ¢ 

Even the New York Times concedes i in its editorials that American- 
China policy has been a failure of major consequence. 

Now, you have this whole effort to pull Dr. Jessup away from thie 
failure of China policy. So, I say then, knowing by personal obser 
vation that he was a key participant in it, it becomes my duty in 
response to your questions to follow through and show that he was in 
the very center and the heart of the tragic C hina policy. 
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ATTEMPTS TO COMPLETE THE RECORD 


Senator SparKMAN. Please understand I was directing no criticism 
to you or criticism to others. I just wanted to, bring out this point: 
You have drawn up certain instances there that involve probably 10 
or 12 different people. 

Now, as I see it, the only way to explain the record or to complete 
the record, out of the inference that you create or the suspicion or the 
doubt or whatever it may be, would be to call every single one of those 
people before us to ask them directly, under oath, about this meeting 
and that meeting. 

Now, as it happens, IT have a letter here from Mr. Jessup that was 
written to me several days ago. It was not the result of all of these 
latter-day statements. It was dated October 11. 

You testified on what day, the 9th or the 10th ? 

Mr. Strassen. It was October 8 to this committee, sir. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. A week ago today? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, sir. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. And then it was October 10, I believe, that 
Ambassador Austin wired as to what the records there showed ? 

Mr. Srassren. No; Ambassador Austin only wired in answer to a 
State Department inquiry of the single day of F ebruary 5, 1949. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes; I realize that. 

Now, October 11, on that date Dr. Jessup wrote me a letter— 
you realize this is not sworn testimony, but I think it may throw 
light upon some of these conversations, and I think you might take 
to have it, although it may be necessary to call Dr. Jessup in. 

Mr. Sassen. That is the same day that Mr. Peaslee was in Am- 
bassador Austin’s office ? 

Senator SPARKMAN. It was the date following the telegram. 

Mr. Srassen. It was October 11, 1951, that Mr. Pe: rslee appeared 
at Senator Austin’s office, and I wired that he was coming the night 
before. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is correct. You may recall that you and 
I had an exchange of telegrams late in the afternoon of the 10th, and 
the next day I received this letter from Mr. Jessup. 

Senator Brewsrer. Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe in an issue of 
this character I would like to examine this letter before this is read 
into the record, to see whether or not it may not be desirable for Dr. 
Jessup to come in here and state under oath. I do not think a letter 
in this proceeding is quite the order of the day. 

Mr. Stassen is here in person and has these records. I think it is 
clearly indicated from what has already developed that there is an 
amazing lack of candor in the information which we have been getting. 
We have been driven from pillar to post. 

First they deny and then they admit. Then we go to another one. 

Now, as Senator Smith’s questions indicated, the question of whether 
or not Dr. Jessup was participating in the formulation of this radical 
change in policy is, to some of us, a matter of great importance. The 
State Department puts out an announcement, “He was in New York 
on February 5.” 

They say nothing about the fact that apparently there is an indica- 
tion that conferences took place preceding that. 
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I think that before Dr. Jessup makes any more self-serving com- 
munications he perhaps ought to come here in person and face the 
facts on the record under oath. 

Senator SPaARKMAN. I just stated that this would not be evidanien. 
I am calling Mr. Stassen’s attention to the fact that he is bringing 
a great many names in here that we are going to have to bring in. 

I think this letter is certainly sufficient basis at this time upon which 
to ask Mr. Stassen questions. I am not offering it for evidence and 
am not offering it for the record. 

As far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing to have Dr. Jessup 
and every one of these other people named to come up here. I will 
stay with this committee just as long as anybody wants to stay. I 
will get permission to sit after the adjournment of Congress if it is 
desired to do it. 

Senator Brewster. I am at least a little regretful that this character 
of thing is brought in, when Governor Stassen is here testifying under 
oath. Thave no idea what it contains. 

Senator SparkMAN. I am not offering the letter as evidence. 

Senator Brewster. I think the chairman will agree that it is a little 
unusual. We do have very broad limits on our ‘procedures, but 

Senator Sparkman. Of course, anybody can casually examine the 
record and verify the statement that you have just made. It has been 
very, very broad. 

But in the letter from Dr. Jessup to me—and I do not offer it for 
evidence—he told about 

Senator Brewster. If we are going to have it, let us have the whole 
thing. 


AUSTIN’S VISIT TO WASHINGTON 


Senator SparkMaN. Mr. Stassen is testifying about some confer- 
ences held at the White House. Out of that he says it is inconceivable 
that the purpose of the conference was not to discuss Far East affairs. 

By the way, Mr. Stassen, I have noticed in the stenotype record or 
the stenographic record of Mr. Peaslee’s conference with Ambassador 
Austin that he was in Washington at February 2 and 3, and actually 
had lunch in the State Department on February 3. 

Do you think his purpose down here was to discuss that and had he 
set up that meeting for February 5? 

Mr. Strassen. No; I do not think so. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Why would you not draw just as much in- 
ference out of that? 

Mr. Srassen. Because Ambassador Austin immediately, to Mr. 
Peasiee, made a full disclosure of his own trips and conferences and 
direc tly stated what he was doing when he was down in Washington : 
that it was a hospital matter and a personal matter. He made a dis- 
closure immediately. 

Senator SparkMAN. He went over to the State Department on the 
3d_and had lunch and talked with a number of people over there! 

Mr. Srassen. Ambassador Austin’s appointment is not up for con 
firmation at this time. 

Senator SparKMAN. Qh, yes; it is. 

Mr. Srassen. Before this committee ? 
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§ Senator SparKMAN. Well, before the Foreign Relations Committee. 
a Mr. Srassen. But not before this committee, sir. 
: Senator SpaRKMAN. Qh, yes;itis. There are 10 people whose names 
are before the Foreign Relations Committee for confirmation. 

Mr. Srassen. I understood these hearings were directly on Dr. 
Jessup. 

Senator SparKMAN. I did not say before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Strassen. When I said “this committee”, sir, I was referring to 
your committee. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, others are being held, and we make a 

report. Of course, Ambassador Austin explained his trip in Wash- 


ington, and I agree with you. Even if he had not said a word about 
it, “[ never would have inferred that. 













JESSUP’S TRIP TO WASHINGTON 







Mr. Strassen. I ask whether you have any knowledge of Ambassador 
Jessup’s trip to Washington during this week of February 5 prior 
to your receipt of the letter that you now have in your hand dated 
October 11, 19514 

Senator SpaARKMAN. No. I didn’t even know he was in New York. 

Mr. Srassen. May I ask if any other member of this committee had 
any information of Ambassador Jessup’s trip to Washington on that 
week, prior to your present reference to it in this letter this morning ? 

Senator SparKMAN. I assume not. As a matter of fact, you may 
recall my reading the transcript of October 9. 

Mr. Strassen. Then may I - abtibe point out, Senator, that Ambass- 
ador Jesup’s letter to you 1s dated after my telegram to Senator Austin 
indicating that I was sending Mr. Peaslee there to check the records 
and on the day that Mr. Peaslee actually arrived to check the record. 
Senator SpaRKMAN. It comes in response to the transcript I just 
read. We asked that not only his whereabouts on February 5 be 
checked, but to go back—and I requested, if you will remember, he 
cover a time preceding February 5, and if he had a diary to let us 
know. There is the letter he wrote me. 

Mr. Strassen. As I indicated in my testimony the first day, Senator, 
if gentlemen that are involved in these patterns of action with refer- 
ence to China and India make a full and free disclosure and say, 
“We made a mistake,” or “In this matter we were thinking of some- 
thing else,” or “We were participating in something else, 3 then my 
confidence increases. But when 1 tind a failure to make disclosures 
until things are proven by other means and in many instances a denial 


until the facts are established by other means, then my confidence 
decreases, 


























MISTAKES IN FAR-EASTERN POLICIES 


Senator SparKMAN. I do not quarrel with you on that general state- 
ment. I think you are right. 

Mr. Srassen. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I have said often that certainly we made mis- 
takes in our Far East policies, because it did not work out. I do not 


know whether we could have made it work out or not. I rather think 
that we might have. 
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Mr. Srassen. I agree, sir. 

Senator SparkMaANn. AsT recall, it was General Wedemeyer who said 
the only way it could have worked out would have been to put our 
people in China right with the forces in the field down to the battalion 
level, and he recommended against it there. I am relying on memory 
now, and I will not say my recollection is crystal clear, but it is almost 
that. 

He said that we would have to go down to the battalion level, and 
he recommended against it. As a matter of fact, that is the only way 
we could have succeeded. That is the only way we would have been 
able to succeed in China. 

Both on the military and economic side, I think we would have had 
to put our people there, but we did not do it. We made a mistake. 

I wish very much that we might come to an agreement that we did 
make a mistake. 

Mr. Strassen. And I hope we have come to an agreement that not 
only did we make a mistake in China but that we do not want any of 
the men who made that mistake to now conduct our policy toward 
India, which is now the most crucial factor in world policy and is a 
direct parallel today to what China was back in the 1945 period as the 
war ended, in its world significance. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Mr. Stassen, if you applied the policy you have 
just stated, most of the people and all the Congress of the United 
States would be indicted by it. 

Mr. Srassen. But the Congress, sir, in its actions, in its laws, and 
its passage of aid to China, was directly contrary to the policy that 
we now know was followed and that was a mistake. 


CHINA POLICY FORMATION 


In other words, Congress does not share, neither the Democrats nor 
the Republicans, and I give the members of your party and Senator 
Fulbright and others full credit, along with the Republicans on the 
China policy. 

Senator SparKMAN. Are you aware that the State Department in 
1948 asked for $570 million and Congress voted $400 million 

Mr. Strassen. That isa detail, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. Detail ? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, sir. You will find there is a place where 2) 
Democratic Senators and 25 Republican Senators advocated certain 
action in China that was contrary to what we now know was the fail- 
ing policy and that that was rejected by the administration. 

Senator Sparkman. Of course, we are involving a lot of people now 
when you taik about that. Our question revolves around the fact that 
both Mr. Jessup and you imply that Mr. Jessup was directly con- 
nected ; so, I suppose that brings that question right into focus. 

Now, I think it would be helpful to you if I would give you the 
facts as Mr. Jessup lays them before us, and, if the committee ce- 
sires to have it introduced as testimony, we will have Mr. Jessup 
come up. He is under oath; we will have him testify and submit 
himself to cross-examination. 

I think it does throw some light on the thing that you are saying. 

Senator Brewster. Does he say whether he “has a diary ? 
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Senator SparKMAN. I do not believe he does. Let mer 


and we will find out. 


2»ad the letter 


POLICY FORMATION IN RETROSPECT 


Senator Futsrigur. May I ask one question there which is per- 
tinent to what he has just said about our policy in China? 

I think we have thought about the same thing in Europe. I think 
people now feel that the mistake was made with regard to our atti- 
tude toward Russia in Europe immediately following the war. 

I do not profess to be an expert on the China situation; but the 
proposal I understand you to make, which I assume is in accord with 
what General Wedemeyer proposed, was that we go into China and 
take charge of it, disassociating it from the realities of political 
life. That may have been true, but I doubt very seriously if this 
country, with its attitude toward foreign countries, would have sup- 
ported such a policy, because it would be too closely identified with 
the ancient imperialistic policy. 

That is, the Chinese might not care to have us send in enough 
people to control the situation right down to the battalion level and 
would not have accepted it grac clously. However, I doubt if this 
country would have supported | that kind of a policy. 

I sometimes wonder if we think back on these things and say we 
should have done so and so, at the time the country probably would 
not have followed it. 

Mr. Strassen. I am not referring to what General Wedemeyer’s 
report was. I am referring to the basic Patterson-Forrestal policy 
which was recommended after extensive studies in both military de- 
partments and was reduced to a specific memorandum and was recom- 
mended at that time. 

That is the basic China policy that I am certain that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Congress and people would have supported. 

Sen: itor FuLtsricutr. There is no assurance that that or any other 
policy would have been successful. 

You are willing to agree that perhaps Chiang Kai-shek should bear 
some of the fault for the failure in China ! 

Mr. Strassen. I am willing to agree that there was special action 
needed to recognize the w eaknesses that had developed in Chiang Kai- 
shek’s leader ship : and the other factors of that kind, just as we took 
special steps in Greece to bolster or move around instances of weak 
leadership. 

Senator Fursrient. Of course, Greece is a much easier situation. 
It issmall and we could do it with relatively few pepole. 

However, I do not know that it proves very much when we say our 
policy failed in China. There certainly is no assurance that following 
one of the other policies we would not have failed. 

You can use the illustration of Czechoslovakia. There was a very 
good friend of ours. Our policy has failed completely in Czechoslo- 
vakia, but I am somewhat at a loss to know what we could have done 
about it, certainly as late as 1948. 

If you go back further and say, “Well, we should not have stopped; 
if we had great foresight we would not have stopped. We should have 
gone up to Moscow and settled this matter.” 
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But I think you will agree with me that this country would not for 
a moment support such a policy. 

When the war was over, everyone demanded that the boys come home 
and we thought we had solved the problem. 

When we look back, we can see we have made some mistakes because 
it has not worked. We have that evidence. However, it is difficult to 
say “As of that time you should have done so and so,” and in many 
cases the people would not have supported such a policy. They did not 
have the foresight, nor did we have it in the Government. 

I am not sure what could have been done in China that would have 
been certainly successful. 

I agree it is a bad situation. There are other bad situations that I 
am not sure we could have done anything about. There are limits 
to what we can do in some of these problems. I must say that China 
is so big and to me so unknown that I am always puzzled about what 
would have been the right thing. 

I do not think that we should just assume without much question 
that there was a clear-cut decision that could have been made that 
would have solved this thing. 

Mr. Strassen. I place my testimony on the foundation of the Pat- 
terson-Forrestal report of 1945. 

In the Czechoslovakian situation, of course, the crucial mistake was 
in stopping General Patton’s army when they were driving on toward 
Prague and when nothing could have stopped them from going on 
through, and then pulling ‘them back and letting the capital of Czecho- 
slovakia be occupied by the Red army. 

Senator Futsricur. In view of what developed maybe it was a cru- 
cial mistake not to let them go on to Moscow. 

Mr. Strassen. At that time no one would have supported that policy 
but at that time no one was of the view that you should stop short 
of Prague, or knew anything about it, for that matter. 

Senator Futsrient. I thought that was in accord with the agree- 
ment that had already been made. 

Mr. Strassen. But the agreement was secret and was not known to 
the American people. 

Senator Futsricur. I certainly am not in a position of defending 
all the decisions, but I think it is difficult to say that as of the time of 
the decision everybody was motivated by sympathy with the Com- 
munists or that they were wholly inadequate men. 

We have had some of our greatest men, I think, change their views 
in the light of events. I do not want to make a point of it except I 
think it is not quite accurate to make assumptions about these decisions 
having been entirely wrong. 

You are very concerned about India? 


CONCERN OVER INDIA 


Mr. Strassen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futericut. The trouble about India with me is knowing 
what to do. There are some of those problems, the basic ones, their 
religion, the number of cows and monkeys and animals I say I do 
not ‘know what to do about. I may make a decision here that will look 
very foolish in the next 10 years. I am very cautious about saying 
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what I think should be done in India. There are a few restricted 
things [ am willing to back, such as the point 4 that we mentioned 
before. That seemed very sound and safe and has some future, but 
it is by no means a solution to the whole problem. 

I am somewhat doubtful about the ability to make decisions in 
retrospect. 

Mr. Sassen. With regard to India, I discussed with you the other 
day the specific program that I thought should be followed and I 
might say Dr. Talbot of the University of Chicago, who is one of the 
greatest’ experts in this country on India, recommends a program 
similar to that of which I have spoken. 

I think you will find, if you get great leaders on India—that is, the 
experts in America together—leaving out those who participated in 
the China failure, that you will find “they will come forward with a 
constructive program toward India very much as I outlined for you 
the other afternoon. 

Senator FuLsricur. I agree that as far as your plan went, it was 
constructive, but it did not touch two of their most difficult problems 
and what to do about them. It is easy to say they ought to abandon 
this attitude toward cows, that that is a terrific economic dredge. But 
how do you go about doing that? We are not an imperi: alistie coun- 
try—I do not think we are yet—and if we are not willing to go in 
and take charge, then we are restricted to persuasion. 

Mr. Nehru does not seem to be easily persuaded about many things. 
I am at. a loss to know what to do about some of the most difficult 
problems. 

This matter of land distribution. It is fine to say it ought to be 
distributed and everybody should have their own farm, but that is a 
hard thing to do. 

Mr. Strassen. They are doing it though. In the Indian Parliament 
they are moving on land reform right now. 

Senator Futsrient. It is very slow. They adopted that principle 
in India, but it js moving at a snail’s pace. Whether or not it can be 
done in time to avoid a revolution I do not know. But what does this 
country do about it? We have advised them and that is about as far 
as we are able to go, except in the restricted field which you mention, 
with which I certainly agree. 

Mr. Srassen. I would like to say again that I am not ere 
to assess motives or intentions of the participants and, as I said the 
other day, there can be no question that many of the participants have 
the best of intentions and had good motives. There can be no question 
but what many of the participants were such due to ignorance and 
misunderstanding of vital facts. There can be no misunderstanding 
about many of them being patriotic citizens who made errors in judg- 
ment and many of them were knowing associates of the Communist 
design in connection with the pattern. 


DEMOCRACY INVOLVES DIFFERENT VIEWPOINTS 


Senator Fursrieur. In this particular case we are discussing this 
attitude of recognition of China. The fact is that the Department did 
not recognize. ‘We had the official document here the other day—that 
is why we brought Mr. Rusk up here—now it seems to boil down to 
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the fact that in spite of the final decision having been incorrect, and 
Mr. Jessup advocated the wrong policy, assuming that he did and the 
evidence on that part is a little 1 vague and contradictory, he certainly 
takes one view sheas the significance of his remarks and what he 
thought and you take another, but supposing he did. Is it typical 
and fundamental in our democratic system that in the discussion of a 
very difficult matter there will always be two views ¢ 

Are we to go back and say those fellows who did not agree are just 
to be condemned and driven out of the Government? That begins to 
approach the totalitarian system. They will not tolerate anybody who 
makes a mistake. 

I do not know how far to go on that. 

I am often reminded of what I think was a great change in view of 
Senator Vandenberg. I have just as high regard for him as you do or 
anybody else, as 1 served on the committee with him. 

It was generally believed in 1945 that he changed his general views 
of our international relations. 

We accepted his decision in good faith and he did a great service. 
Now, the place where I disagree with you is on the complete isola- 
tionism. He apparently changed over after Pearl Harbor. He 
changed over and became an advocate in a broad sense of the policy 
we accept. 

I disagree more there than here because that seems to be a much 
simpler decision. I am more confused about what we could have 
done in China than I am about the policy of complete isolationism. 

I wonder whether we ought to condemn someone because there 
will always be two views. We have it in the Congress and it is in- 
heernt in a democratic body. Perhaps he thought it was wise to 
recognize Red China. 

Well, we are too close to it to kiftow now just how this is finally go- 
ing to work out. I think it is conceivable that if we followed a diff- 
erent course we would not have had Korea. I do not know and I do 
not believe it, but you do have that possibility of a difference in the 
effectiveness of the two points of view. But just to condemn it on 
that single point seems to be going a little far. 

Even accepting your view that he did do it, there is some doubt 
about how much of a part he played. 

Mr. Srassen. May I emphasize there too that I am presenting the 
facts that I know and I have specifically left to you the matter of 
the conclusions, but may I also’say now there has arisen an additional 
very important question. It is not only the matter of whether the 
policies were in error at that time and who participated in the judg- 
ments on them, but now comes the point at this time, are incorrect 
statements being released by the State Department and testified to 
by Dr. Jessup to incorrectly describe their participation before in 
these, which we might describe as “mistakes of judgement” ? 

You will remember in Senator V: andenberg’s great speech he was 
very frank in telling what his previous position had been, why he 
had changed and what his future position was going to be. 

Right at that point, everybody got more confidence in Senator 
Vandenber g¢ than they ever had before. 

That conduct of Senator Vandenberg at the time, a change of 
basic policy, I submit could well be compared with the conduct today 
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of Dr. Jessup and the American State Department with reference to 
the failure in China. 

Senator SparKMAN. Governor, let me say just this: I want to fol- 
low it up very briefly. I still want to get back to the letter, but you 
and Senator Fulbright have engaged in a very interesting discussion 
on the whole China question and the whole Indian question. 

It seems to me that the point you make is this: First of all, that 
what we did in China was wrong. I said a while ago that I am cer- 
tainly willing to say that was true. 

Mr. STASSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. I am not sure we could have corrected it unless 
we were willing to do what General Wedemeyer recommended against. 

Now, assuming it is wrong, it seems to me then that the logic of your 
statement that you make here is this, that everybody connected with 
the formulation of that policy is condemned from here on out. 

Mr. Strassen. No, sir, that is not what I said. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, wait a minute. Unless they step up and 
confess they had a part in it. 

Mr. Strassen. That is not what I said. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I think that is what it means. 

Mr. Strassen. No, sir. 

Senator SparKkMAN. And under that—here is the thing that has 
always puzzled me: As I have listened to all these various statements 
that were made in the MacArthur hearings—we had people come up 
who were very frank and forthright and one of them was General 
Wedemeyer, but I have never heard anybody condemn General Wede- 
meyer because of his recommendation in connection with China, and 
yet he is the very one who said that “unless you want to send your men 
down to the battalion level we cannot work this thing out in China, and 
I recommend against that.” 

Mr. Srassen. I do not know whether he ever said that. 

Senator SparkMAN. I refer to the MacArthur hearings. 

Mr. Srassen. The important thing there is when he said it. How 
far had things gone when he said it? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. He said it in 1944 and 1945. 

Mr. Srassen. I place the whole policy that should have been adopt- 
ed on the Patterson-Forrestal memorandum of policy and that whole 
development of policy at that time. And let me say this: I agree that 
no one has condemned General Wedemeyer and may I say a man who 
is frank and forthright is rarely, if ever, condemned by anyone. That 
is the basic psychological analysis. 


POLICY TOWARD CHINA AND INDIA 


Let me say further that you have not correctly stated what I said a 
few minutes ago. I did not say that any participants in the China 
failure are condemned. I have said that there is now before the 
world a parallel situation of great significance in India, that we have 
many indications that India today in the Communist book, in the 
Soviet book, is the parallel of China back in 1945. And so I say, hav- 
ing had the experience, whatever the four classifications that I have 
laid out are, which are involved, of men participating in the China fail- 
ure, whatever may be their reason of these four that I have outlined, 
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then my plea is that you do not permit them to be active participants 
in the direct conduct and formulation of India policy. 

Senator SparKMAN. Of course, I think you have drawn the wrong 
conclusion for the simple reason that I think it is just the reverse of 
what you told us the aches day. 

I think if you could take a poll you would find that the same people 
who advocated the policy that went wrong in China are advocating 
today what you advocate—collaboration with Nehru, and Nehru’s 
critics are on the other side. 

Mr. Strassen. No, Senator. I will ask you to read 

Senator SparKMAN. Let me say this: I agree completely with the 
recommendations you have made with reference to what we need to 
do in India. 


_« 


REFERENCE TO NOMINATION OF CHESTER BOWLES 


Along that line I might call attention to the fact that the very 
day after you testified before our committee the question of the con- 
firmation of Mr. Bowles was up on the Senate floor and one of the 
strongest speeches made against his confirmation was made by Senator 
Taft, whose principal opposition, if not his sole opposition to Mr. 
Bowles, was the fact that he appeared to want to spend too much 
money in India, even though he did not go anywhere near as far as 
you did in the sums of money to be spent in India. 

I just want you to realize the various cross-currents that are play- 
ing on this thing, and the difficulty that not only we sitting on this 
subcommittee have, but everybody in this Government has, in trying 
to work this thing out in such a way as to avoid Scylla on the one side, 
and Charybdis on the other. 

It is not an easy job, I want to assure you. 

Senator Futerient, May I make this observation: Here was Bowles 
who had nothing to do with any of the decisions of the State Depart- 
ment, and yet he was objected to just as strongly. He should have been 
as pure as the snow because he had nothing whatever to do with the 
Department and yet he was objected to on the ground that he did 
not know anything about the Department of State and had not been 
in it. 

Here we find ourselves unable to accept anyone. If he participated 
then he has the blame for participation and past mistakes. If he 
did not have anything to do with it, he has no experience. Then we 
have to do without. 

Mr. Strassen. We are talking about participation in China and 
then relating it to India. If we were to start to take up Mr. Bowles, 
then I assume we would have to go on for days again on an entirely 
different basis on that. 

Senator SparKMAN. You are the one who brought the India ques- 
tion up. 

Mr. Strassen. Yes; and it belongs in it. 

Senator, may I say, you said a little while ago that the men who 
participated in the China pattern of failure were now on my side 
of the India question. You are definitely wrong on that, Senator. 
May I point out that Mr. Lawrence Rosinger wrote an article in Far 
Eastern Survey in October 1949 which is directly different from any 
approach to India. 
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Senator Sparkman. Who is that? 

Mr. Strassen. Lawrence Rosinger 

Senator Sparkman. Was he ever connected with the State Depart- 
ment? Is he not a college professor or college president just as you 
are? 

Mr. Srassen. He was the writer most closely—— 

Senator Sparkman. I am talking about people in the State De- 
partment who had the responsibility. That is what I am talking 
about. 


STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE, 1949 


Mr. Strassen. He was one of the leading figures in the State Depart- 
ment conference of October 1949 that we have been talking about. As 
a matter of fact, he is the one who directed the first focus of the whole 
discussion of the 3 days. They have now released those transcripts 
and may I point out to you, sir, that in the State Department trans- 
script officially released, of the round-table discussions of October 6, 7 
and 8, 1949, the October 8 a. m. transcript, you will find that Dr 
Fosdick made a discussion or gave a discussion of how we would pro- 
ceed to consider the question that had been presented to us in order, 
and Mr. Dosinger, on page 9 of that transcript, immediately spoke up 
and said: 

I have been wondering about the order of the questions. That is, it seems to 
me that perhaps logically the first thing to do is to turn to something like 
questions 22 and 23, which are rather basic questions on the nature of the far- 
eastern situation as it confronts us, before getting into some of the more specific 
aspects of China policy, and policy in Southeast Asia— 

And so forth. 

And then you will find that his suggestion then is adopted and you 
immediately change the whole approach of the conference at its very 
opening. 

It is one of the clear indications that Mr. Rosinger along with Mr. 
Lattimore, were the two leading figures in the discussions in the State 
Department assembled in October 1949. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, Governor, it is true, is it not, that when 
Mr. Rosinger brought up that question he said they are basic ques- 
tions on the nature of the far-eastern situation as it confronts us 
today and we ought to get into basic questions before getting into 
some of the specific aspects of China pobley and policy in Southeast 
Asia, and soon? Then the chairman says: 

It is entirely up to the members. It is agreeable to the Departinent; 22 and 
23 are rather general questions as you willsee * * *, 

And then he reads them. I think the record ought to show what those 
records are. 

(Question 22 follows: 

To what extent is the upheaval in China and elsewhere in the Far East pre- 
dominantly a political movement and to what extent is it the expression of 
deep-rooted forces arising out of social and economic conditions? 

Question 23: 


To what extent can the menace of political upheaval threatened by the Com- 
munist movement in that area be met by military action, and to what extent 
must it be met by measures of economic and social improvement? 
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That is the twenty-third question. 
Then the chairman says: 


Those are general questions. Would you see an advantage in discussing these 
first before we get into the particulars? There is no reason in the world why 
we should not do it that way. 


And then Mr. Colegrove—by the way, the chairman was Dr. Fosdick. 


Dr. Fospick. This series of questions serves more or less as the agenda, does 
it not? I suppose in the final analysis the Department may want an exchange 
of views with reference to recognition of the Chinese Communists, or the formu- 
lation of a modus videndi for trade and other relations without recognition. The 
State Department would like to have our views on that. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CoLeGrove. Where would that come in the agenda? 


Mr. Staley spoke up and stated, “In 5. 
question 5, 


That would be under 


RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Now, let me say here, whether you intended this implication or not, 
when you make that statement that Mr. Rosinger changed the whole 
agenda, my thought was, until I read what the questions were, that he 
had insisted that they go into the question of recognition "of Red 
China the very first thing, when as a matter of fact it was Mr. Cole- 
grove who brought that up and showed that it was question No. 5. 

However, I suppose we will get into that ier. 

Mr. Strassen. Let me make it very clear. I did not say he changed 
the agenda and brought it to recognition of Red China. Dr. Jessup 
did that later in the conference. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Just a minute. When? 

Mr. Srassen. October 

Senator SPARKMAN. The third day, was it not? 

Mr. Srassen. October 8 

Senator SPARKMAN. Did I not read to you what Dr. Colegrove said 
on page 10% 

Mr. Stassen. Yes. 

Senator SparKMAN. The first reference was by Mr. Butterworth, 
was it not? 

Mr. Srassen. No; it was in the list of preliminary questions that 
was put out. 

Senator Sparkman. I know, but in his talk to the conference Mr. 
Butterworth brought the question up and stated that the Department 
was against rec ognition at that time. 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, let’s make this clear. What I said was that 
Dr. Fosdick suggested an agenda which followed the questions pre- 
sented in one-two-three order, that we all had in adv ance and that it 
was Mr. Rosinger who c changed the agenda by going to 22 and 23 first, 
and affected immediately the direction of the conference as to the 
agenda. 

Senator Sparkman. Now, Governor, that was an open meeting and 
you were present, were you not ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator Sparkman. And the chairman, as I have just read it, made 
it almost a matter of unanimous consent. He said, “It is entirely up 
to the members.” 
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Did you enter any objection to it, or did anybody else enter any 
objection to it? I fail to find it. 

Mr. Stassen. Yes. Mr. Colegrove immediately indicated that he 
thought they might want a different direction. 

Senator SparkMAN. What did he recommend ? 

Mr. Srassen. That we stay on the advanced agenda of one-two- 
three-four-five. 

Senator SparkMAN. He wanted immediately to jump into the recog- 
nition of Red China ? 

Mr. Srassen. No; I think the question was that we would take up 
the first five in a group and then Mr. Colegrove indicated—— 

Senator Sparkman. Was that Mr. Colegrove or the chairman of the 
meeting ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. No; that was Dr. Fosdick. 

Senator SparkMAN. That was the chairman of the meeting, was it 
not ¢ 

Yes; I read from page 7: 

Perhaps the first 4 questions might hang together rather easily and then 5 
through 10 would form another group of more or less related questions. I am 
just making this suggestion, 11 through 14 would make another group, 14 through 
19, 19 through 24, and 24 through 30. We can take them up any way you like. 
Perhaps as a matter of policy we should try it out on a grouping principle and 
see how it works out. 

It was following that that Mr. Rosinger brought up his point and 
everyone had a right to object. I find no objection on your part or 
anyone else. 

Mr. Strassen. Dr. Colegrove, immediately. 

Senator SparKMAN. He wanted to jump into 5 directly / 

Mr. Srassen. He wanted to take them up in order to get at them 
in that way. 

Senator SparKMAN. Anyhovw, this is getting a little off what we 
intended. 

Mr. Strassen. It led from your rejoinder, Senator. You said that 
the men who participated in the China pattern were now agreeing 
with me on the India question and they are not, and I gave Lawrence 
Rosinger immediately as one of the examples and I can give you 
another one in Mr. Roth. 

Senator SrarKMAn. Is Mr. Roth in the State Department ? 

Mr. Strassen. No; he figured in the Amerasia case. He was then 
in the Navy assigned as liaison to the State Department. 

Senator SparKMAN. What I had in mind was that it does not seem 
to me that people in our Government who participated in the formu- 
lation of our far-eastern policy should be condemned forever—now 
again “condemned” may not be a good word, but—— 

Mr. Srassen. I did not use that word and I would decline to ac- 
cept that word. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I was the one who said it was probably not 

good word. 

Mr. Srassen. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. Either that or you would have them stand up 
and confess. 

I remember reading in the paper about a month or two ago some- 
where that police were so eager to get a confession from a fellow 
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who had been accused that the fellow finally did confess to them and 
told just where he killed the fellow and what he had done with him 
and much to their consternation about a month later the fellow turned 
up alive somewhere else. 

Senator Brewster. Do you think we could get Dr. Jessup to 
confess ¢ 

Senator Sparkman. I think there is perhaps too much effort to 
force, but let me get back to this thing. 


JESSUP LETTER REGARDING WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Let me say that this letter, which I referred to a while ago, by the 
way—I said when I started this morning that I had not been able to 
go over all the materials that I received—I find now that it is a letter 
in response to our request of October 9 relating to his diary. I think 
it is pertinent. Not only in connection with your statement, but with 
the record, because it is in answer to our request. 

Mr. Strassen. Thank you, Senator. 


Senator Sparkman. I believe you would be interested in having it 
read at this time. 
It is addressed to me, dated October 11, 1951. 


Mr. Harold Stassen testified before your subcommittee on the basis of his rec- 
ollection of a conversation with the late Senator Vandenberg that I had at- 
tended a meeting in the White House on February 5, 1949. 


Mr. Srassen. Let me interject. I never testified that he had attend- 
ed. Never any place. I testified that Senator Vandenberg told me 
that Secretary Acheson and Mr. Jessup proposed and recommended. 
I never testified that they had attended. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think he said “on the basis of his recollection 
with Senator Vandenberg. 

Mr. Strassen. I never so testified, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. All right. Let me read the letter as a whole 
now. Itis from Dr. Jessup, dated October 11, 1951: 


Mr. Harold Stassen testified before your subcommittee on the basis of his rec- 
ollection of a conversation with the late Senator Vandenberg that I had attended 
a meeting in the White House on February 5, 1949. The fact that Mr. Stassen’s 
statement was not correct has already been established by the official records of 
the United States Mission to the United Nations which show that I was in 
New York on February 5, 1949, and therefore could not have attended a meeting 
in Washington at the same time. I enclose a copy of a telegram from Ambas- 
sador Austin citing the record. Since the question of my attendance at this 
meeting at the White House has attracted public attention I think you would 
wish me to supply you for the use of the subcommittee further information re- 
garding my activity on that day and during that period. 

The fact is that at 11 in the morning of February 5, 1949, when the meeting 
took place in the White House, I was calling on General Eisenhower, as Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, to discuss with him the extension of my leave of 
absence from the university in order to enable me to continue in Government 
service. 

The background of this visit is as follows: 

On January 10, 1949, I went to the White House with Mr. Lovett, who was 
then Acting Secretary of State. I had come down from New York at Mr. 
Lovett’s request. We went in to see the President at 12:30 and discussed with 
him a question concerning an appointment to a United Nations commission deal- 
ing with an aspect of the Palestine case with which the United States Mission 
to the United Nations was concerned; I was then attached to the Mission and 
had been dealing with the Palestine question. 
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The President also discussed with me the question whether I would take on 
another assignment with the Government. I had written him on December 15, 
1948, submitting my resignation, since, as I explained, I had been serving at the 
United States Mission to the United Nations during a year’s leave of absence 
from Columbia University, which would expire in February 1949. I told the 
President on January 10 that I still felt that I should return to my university 
work. The President said that he would like me to stay in the Government 
service and asked me to think the matter over. 

Mr. Lovett remained with the President after I left, there being a Cabinet 
luncheon at the White House on that day. 

According to the travel vouchers on file, I came back to Washington from 
New York on January 30 and my own records as well as those of the Secretary 
of State show that on the following day I saw Secretary of State Acheson who 
had taken office on January 21. The Secretary told me that the President and 
he wished me to stay on in Government service as Ambassador at Large and 
after some discussion I told him that I would try to have my leave of absence 
from Columbia extended in order to take on this work. On February 4, I sent 
to the President and to Secretary Acheson the enclosed letters. It appears from 
the corrections on the carbons in my file that the letters were dictated on Febru- 
ary 1 but mailed on February 4. This accounts for the fact that in my letter 
to the Secretary I refered to “our conversation yesterday” with obvious reference 
to our talk on the 3lst of January. I returned to New York on the night of 
January 31 and was in New York the rest of that week. 

As already established by the official records of the United States Mission, 
I left the office of the Mission at 2 Park Avenue, New York City, at 10:30 on 
the morning of February 5 and went to Columbia University where I saw Pres- 
ident Kisenhower about extending my leave of absence. Under date of Febru- 
ary 9 I sent to General Eisenhower a formal request for such further leave 
which I had first dictated on February 1 but presumably had not wished to send 
until I had talked with him. On February 10, 1949, State Department Press 
Release No. 79 announced that the President had appointed me Ambassador at 
Large. On February 12, General Eisenhower wrote me that the university had 
granted my extended leave. Copies of that letter and of my letter of February 
9 are attached. On March 1, 1949, the Senate confirmed my appointment as Am- 
bassador at Large. 

It is further pertinent for me to state that during January and February 1949, 
I was not concerned with the questions of the China policy of the United States 
and did not participate in any of the discussions leading up to the White House 
conference of February 5. During this period I did represent the United States 
at meetings of the United Nations Security Council dealing with the Indonesian 
question and, at one session, with the Kashmir case. As appears from the facts 
which I have set forth above, up until January 31, 1949, I was planning to retire 
from Government service and return to my duties at Columbia University. It 
was not until the end of June 1949 that my assignments in the Department of 
State began to include questions of general far-eastern policy. For the con- 
venience of the committee I enclose herewith a list of my principal official assign- 
ments from January 5, 1948, to the present. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP C. JESSUP, 
Ambassador at Large. 
Enclosures: 

1. Copy of Ambassador Austin’s telegram dated October 9, 1951. 

. Copy of letter dated February 4, 1949, to the Secretary. 

. Copy of letter dated February 4, 1949, to the President. 

. Copy of letter dated February 9, 1949, to General Eisenhower. 
Copy of General Eisenhower's letter dated February 12, 1949. 
. List of principal official assignments. Those enclosures I believe 
are all here. 

Senator Brewster. I noted the first assignment was on Korea back 
in January 1948. 


Senator SparkMan. That is correct, in the United Nations. 
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Here is the entire list and the enclosures. If there is no objection, I 
will have them put in the record. If the committee would prefer to 
wait and call Mr. Jessup back before us to have him verify these 
statements under oath, I would be very glad to do that. 

Senator Brewster. We can see about that later. 

Senator SparkMAN. I will go ahead and put it in the record and we 
can take it out later if desired. 
(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


ENCLOSURES ATTACHED TO JESSUP LETTER 


1, AMBASSADOR AUSTIN’S TELEGRAM, OCTOBER 9, 1951 






{Incoming telegram, Department of State] 


New York, October 9, 1951. 
To Secretary of State 

No. UNMIS 68, October 9, 1951, 5:50 p. m. 

NIACT. 

For Paul Meyer, UNA, and Adrian Fisher, L. 

Re Ambassador Jessup’s whereabouts February 5, 1949. 

In reply to Department query by phone today, official records of United States 
mission to United Nations show that Ambassador Jessup was conveyed in one of 
our vehicles from our office at 2 Park Avenue to Columbia University between 
10:30 and 11 a. m. on February 5, 1949, and subsequently from Columbia 
University to his temporary residence at 407 East Forty-fourth Street, arriving 
at the latter at 1 p.m. Five minutes later he was driven in the mission car to 
his office at 2 Park Avenue. Our records show he was the sole passenger on that 
trip. 

In addition, our official mission records show that Ambassador and Mrs. Jessup 
were among the guests at an official dinner given by Mrs. Austin and myself that 
evening at the Waldorf-Astoria in honor of the departure from this country of the 
French Ambassador to the United Nations, M. Parodi. 


AUSTIN. 


2. PHILIP C. JESSUP’S LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, FEBRUARY 4, 1949 
Fresruary 4, 1949. 
The honorable SecRETARy oF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dean: As I told you in our conversation yesterday, I appreciate very 
deeply your wanting me to take on the new job. Certainly one of the aspects 
of it which makes it particularly attractive is the fact that it is you who will 
be Secretary. If I can be helpful to you in carrying on your terrific job that 
will be something worth while. I do feel deeply, however, as I told you, that 
I have a sincere conviction that I should take on this work on a temporary basis, 
not only because I am convinced a career of research and writing is the one 
to which I ought to return, but because I think from the Department’s point 
of view this set-up ought to be considered an experimental one. 
Since the President talked with me about the matter, I have felt that I ought 
to write him also. I enclose a copy of the letter which I am sending him. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Puitir C. Jessup. 


3. PHILIP C. JESSUP’S LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT, FEBRUARY 4, 1949 


FEBRUARY 4, 1949. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have learned from Dean Acheson that, in accord with 
what you told me personally, you do not wish to accept my resignation from 
Government service at this time. I must, of course, accept your decision and I 
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deeply appreciate this indication of your confidence in me. At the same time, I 
am sure you will not mind my saying that I have not changed my own conviction 
that I can, in the long run, render greater service in my university work. 

I understand the needs of the moment and the difficulty of finding new person- 
nel at short notice. 1 do not believe that it is impossible to find a number of 
other persons who can, in the ensuing years, share and take over various of 
the tasks which need to be performed in the conduct of our international rela- 
tions. I therefore ask you to allow me to take on a new assignment on a tem- 
porary basis and to defer the acceptance of my resignation from Government 
service only until the time marked by the end of the fourth session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations which will meet in September of this 
year and which presumably will end in December 1949. During the interval I 
am sure you and the Secretary of State will have ample opportunity to select 
someone to continue with this work. 

1 should also like to say that, despite my basic conviction that I should re- 
turn to Columbia University, in accepting a further temporary governmental 
assignment I do so with a feeling of great satisfaction that any work which I 
now undertake in connection with our international relations is to be done 
under your leadership and that of Dean Acheson. The general program laid 
down in your inaugural address and the philosophy underlying it seem to me 
to give great promise of accomplishments of vast historical significance in terms 
of a foreign policy based upon the United Nations and ‘the strengthening of 
that organization. 

Respectfully yours, 
Puiip C, JESSUP. 


4. PHILIP C. JESSUP’S LETTER TO GENERAL EISENHOWER, FEBRUARY 9, 1949 


FEBRUARY 9, 1949. 
Hon. Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
President, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

DeAR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: President Truman and Secretary Acheson have 
asked me to take on a further assignment and accordingly to defer my resigna- 
tion from Government service at this time. I feel that I cannot refuse and I 
therefore hope that the university will be willing to grant me an additional year’s 
leave of absence without pay as from this date. I have told the President that 
I still feel that I should return to my duties at the university and that I hope 
my new assignment will be considered a temporary one. I am genuinely sorry 
not to be returning to the university this semester but I am sure that you will 
understand and appreciate my position. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP C. JESSUP. 


(Note: Letter dictated February 1 but apparently corrected and mailed Febru- 
ary 9.) 


5. GENERAL EISEN HOWER’S LETTER, FEBRUARY 12, 1949 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York 27, N. Y., February 12, 1949. 
Hon. PHiuip C, JESSUP, 
Ambassador at large, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: The university feels justly proud of the high honor 
conferred upon you by President Truman and Secretary Acheson. We regret 
you will not be back with us as we so confidently expected, but our traditions 
of public service are such that we grant you, without hesitation, the leave of 


absence for the additional year you request to permit you to fill the important 
post of ambassador at large. 


To the congratulations you must be receiving from all your friends here I 
wish to add my own and my warm personal regards. 
Sincerely, 


DwicHt D. EIseENHOWRR. 
89965—51— 54 
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Senator SparkMAN. I think it is fair to say that following our 
request to Dean Rusk, Dr. Kalijarvi of our committee staff was 


informed that Mr. Jessup did not keep a diary, but did keep a calendar 
of appointments. 


JESSUP ASSIGNMENTS SINCE 1947 


Mr. Stassen. Could you read his assignment record ? 
Senator SparKMAN. Starting with this; this is the sixth enclosure 
in his letter [reading] : 





Puitie C, Jessup—List OF PRINCIPAL ASSIGNMENTS SINCE JANUARY 5, 1948 

January 5, 1948.—Appointed deputy United States representative in the Inter- 
im Committee of the U. N. General Assembly (That is sometimes referred to in 
our record as the Little Assembly.) 

January—March 1948.—Representative of United States in Interim Committee, 
dealing with— 

(a) Korea: Consultation by U. N. Temporary Commission on Korea with In- 
terim Committee. 

(b) Pacific settlement: Study of methods for improving international cooper- 
ation in the political field. 

(c) Veto: Recommendations on the problem of voting in the Security Council. 

April 14, 1948—Appointed United States representative to the second special 
session of the U. N. General Assembly. 

ipril—May 1948.—Representative of United States in General Assembly, deal- 
ing with— 

(a) Palestine: Problem of disposition of Palestine following termination of 
the mandate. 

(b) Jerusalem: Provisions for protection of the holy places and measures to 
carry on municipal administration in Jerusalem. 

June 7, 1948— Appointed United States deputy representative in U. N. Secur- 
ity Council. 

June 25, 1948—Appointed Deputy Chief, United States mission to the U. N. 

June 1948.—Representative of United States in U. N. Security Council. 

February 1949.—dealing with— 

(a) Palestine (June—November): Preservation of cease-fire between Israel 
and Arab States. 

(b) Atomic energy (June): Forwarding to General Assembly of U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commission's report. 

(c) Trieste (August): Consideration of Yugoslav charges concerning admin- 
istration of zone A in Trieste. 

(d) Hyderabad (September) : Consideration of complaint made to Security 
Council following Indian “invasion” of Hyderabad. 

(e) Berlin (October to February): Security Council consideration of Berlin 
blockade by U. S. S. R. 

(f) Israel (December) : Security Council consideration of Israeli application 
for admission to U. N. membership. 

(9g) Indonesia (December-January 1949): Security Council consideration of 
second Dutch police action and recommendations designed to bring about a 
political solution. 

September-December 1948.—United States representative to third regular 
session of the U. N. General Assembly in Paris, dealing with— 

(a) Consideration of the problem of the future of Palestine but chiefly occupied 
with Security Council problems noted above. 

December 2, 1948.—Appointed Acting Chief, United States mission to U. N., 
with personal rank of Ambassador. 

December 2, 1948.—Appointed acting United States representative, U. N. 
Security Council. 

March 2, 1949.—Appointed United States Ambassador at Large. 

March-April 1949.—Negotiations in New York with Soviet U. N. Delegate Malik 
which resulted in lifting of Berlin blockade. 

April-May 1949.—Delegate at second part of third regular session of U. N. 
General Assembly, New York, but not actively in charge of any item on agenda. 
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May-June 1949.—Adviser to Secretary of State at sixth session of Council of 
Foreign Ministers, Paris: 

(a) Austrian Treaty: Further negotiations and limited agreements among 
Big Four to move toward conclusion of Austrian Treaty. 

(b) Berlin: Agreement concerning access by Western Powers to air sectors 
of Berlin. 

(c) Germany: Further discussions on restoration of economic and political 
unity of Germany. 

July-September 1949. 
eastern problems : 

(a) Editorial supervision of final stages of preparation of China white paper. 

(b) Preparation for anticipated debate .in General Assembly on Soviet viola- 
tions of Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945. 

(¢) Discussions with consultants on far eastern problems. 

September 1949.—Adviser to Secretary of State at meeting of three Foreign 
Ministers, New York, including especially— 

(a) North Atlantic Treaty. 

(b) Western Germany. 

September 1949.—Adviser to Secretary of State at meeting of four Foreign 
Ministers, New York, Austrian Treaty. 

September—December 1949.—United States representative at fourth regular 
session of U. N. General Assembly, dealing with— 

(a) Italian colonies: Negotiation and adoption of Assembly resolution on 
disposition of former Italian colonies. 

(b) Consideration of the question of “Threats to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of China and to the peace of the Far East, resulting 
from Soviet violations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 
August 14, 1945, and from Soviet violations of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

December 20-—March 15, 1950.—Trip through the Far East and Middle East, 
visiting Hawaii, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, Thailand, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Afgan- 
istan, including Bangkok Conference of United States representatives in area, 
February 13-15. 

May 1950.—Fourth session, North Atlantic Council meeting and three Foreign 
Ministers meeting, London. 

May 29-August 1950.—General and varied assignments in State Department 
including far eastern questions especially as a result of the aggression on Korea, 
June 25, 1950. 

ipril 5, 1950.—Designated Department of State consultant to the National 
Security Council. 

August 3, 1950-February 1951.—Designated Department of State representative 
on the senior staff of the National Security Council. 

September 1950.—Fifth session, North Atlantic Council meeting and three 
Foreign Ministers meeting, New York. 

October 1950—February 1951.—General and varied assignments in State De- 
partment ineluding preparations for and participation in meetings with Prime 
Minister Attlee, December 4-8, 1950, and preparations for and participation in 
meetings with Prime Minister Plevin, January 29-30, 1951. 

Varch 5—June 20, 1951.—Four Power deputies meeting, Paris, discussion of 
agenda for possible meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

July 1951 to present.—Assignment to western European subjects, including 
NATO, preparation for Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Washington and Ottawa 
NAG meeting. 


And that is dated October 10, 1951. 





Assignment in Department of State to work on far 


CONFERENCE IN 1949 ON MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. Strassen. As I listened to you read, Senator, I heard no reference 
to the September 13, 1949, meeting on the Far and Middle East, with 
the British Foreign Secretary and the staff of the British Foreign 
Secretary. That is omitted, is it not? 

Senator SPARKMAN (reading) : 
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September 1949.—Adviser to Secretary of State at meeting of three Foreign 
Ministers, New York, including especially (@) North Atlantic Treaty, (0b) 
Western Germany. 

September 1949.—Adviser to Secretary of State at meeting of four Foreign 
Ministers, New York—Austrian treaty. 

I find no specific reference to it. I believe you will find—— 

Mr. Stassen. I have the official records on it, Senator. 

Senator SparkMaN. Wait just a second so 1 can complete my state- 
ment, 

I believe in Mr. Jessup’s testimony you will find it. 

Mr. Strassen. No; you will not, sir. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. He referred to the discussions at these Minis- 
ters’ meetings. 

Mr. Srassen. I now state to you, sir, the official State Department 
Bulletin, press release of September 13, 1949, which is found in the 
official volume of State Department Bulletins, Nos. 522 to 547. 

Now, you will find, sir, that that official State Department press 
release, September 13, 1949, refers to a conference as follows [reading | : 


Tue Unirep Kinepom. Far anp Mipp_e East. RELEASE TO THE PRESs, 
SEPTEMBER 13 


Secretary of State Acheson and the Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, Mr. 
sevin, met this afternoon to discuss matters of concern to their two countries, 
particularly in the Far East and the Middle East. They were assisted in their 
discussions by the following: 

For the United States: Philip C. Jessup, ambassador at large; George C. 
McGhee, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and African Affairs; W. Walton 
Butterworth, Director, Office of Far Eastern Affiairs; Lewis W. Douglas, Am- 
bassador to Great Britain; Livingston L. Satterthwaite, Chief, Division of British 
Commonwealth Affairs. 

For the United Kingdom: Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassador; Roderick 
Ik. Barclay, private secretary to Foreign Secretary Bevin; M. E. Dening, Assist- 
ant Under Secretary of State. 

The discussion, which was a lengthy one, was primarily directed to an 
analysis of developments and of the problems facing their two Governments. 
The discussion developed a community of views in regard to the nature of the 
developments and problems. In some areas which were under discussion the 
situation as it affected the two countries was, of course, not identical, but the 
discussion revealed similarity of opinion regarding objectives to be sought 
and the policies which would be most effective in reaching them. 

It was not the purpose of the meeting to reach specific agreements on these 
matters. The meeting was regarded by the Secretary and the Foreign Sec- 
retary, as well as by their associates, as being of the greatest help in develop- 
ing common understanding of the situation and the development of policy 
along parallel lines. 

The conference this afternoon, which was the continuation of similar talks 
held when Mr. Acheson and Mr. Bevin met in Paris, was the first of several 
to be held in Washington on this and other subjects. The closest consultation 
between the Governments will continue after the Foreign Secretary returns 
to London. 


I end the quote. 
PRESENCE OF JESSUP 


May I point out, sir, that conference, which was a key conference in 
this whole matter of United States and Great Britain and the Far 
East, according to the official press release, was attended by Mr. Jessup 
and his name leads the list. It does not appear on his report to you of 
his assignments and in Mr. Rusk’s testimony which you read to me this 
morning, he in fact places Mr. Jessup in New York on the day that this 
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press release places him in Washington in this conference, so that there 
has not been a disclosure to the committee of Mr. Jessup’s presence at 
that conference, if he was in fact there as the press release stated. 

So we now have a situation that is clear-cut. Either the press re- 
lease of the State Department is wrong or the testimony of Dean Rusk 
is wrong and the assignment sheet of Mr. Jessup omits a very key con- 
ference in this whole unfolding British-American China policy. 

Senator SparkMaNn. Now, Governor, maybe that meeting was of 
sufficient importance that it should have been set down as a separate 
assignment. I want to reread a sentence in Mr. Jessup’s letter. 

It was not until the end of June 1949, that my assignments in the Depart- 
ment of State began to include questions of far eastern policy. 

In other words, he says that beginning in June 1949, he was assigned to 
far eastern problems, and he shows in his agenda— 

July-September 1949.—Assignment in Department of State work on far eastern 
problems. 

He lists three things: 


(a) Editorial supervision of final stages of preparation of China white paper. 
(b) Preparation for anticipated debate in General Assembly on Soviet viola- 
tions of Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945. 
(¢c) Discussions with consultants on far eastern problems 
Mr. Srassen. He makes no reference to this meeting with the 
British. 
CANDOR OF JESSUP LETTER QUESTIONED 


Senator Brewster. I want to call attention to that letter of his. 
Again it seems to me to illustrate the same lack of candor. His state- 
ment is entirely correct that in the Department of the Secretary of 
State to which he was assigned in March 1949, his first assignment 
was as indicated, but he does not refer to the fact that for a year and 
a half before that, as a member of the United Nations Secretariat he 
had had these assignments, and what I want to call attention to as 
significant is that Ambassador Austin made out such a strong case for 
the intimacy of relationship between the United Nations representa- 
tive and the State Department, and the President, as all one big happy 
family, working together constantly; that nothing was done he says 
that was not unanimously agreed. 

Here is Dr. Jessup as his chief deputy with assignments in Korea 
and the Far East and it seems to me that it is something less than 
candid for Dr. Jessup to stress the fact that after he entered the State 
Departiment he did not have anything to do. 

Long before that he had been having a great deal to do. I think it 
is another illustration of the unfortunate approach of Dr. Jessup to 
these matters. 

Senator SparRKMAN. Let me say to that, I am not inclined to make 
acase for or against anybody. 


CONFUSION IN USE OF TERMS 


Of course, I realize—I said something here a while ago about our 
getting confused in the use of terms. For instance, when I refer to 
the State Department I think of the whole field and apparently you do. 
They do not. 
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Now, I will illustrate with the statement you just made. You said 
he was a member of the United Nations Secretariat. He was not. He 
was a member of the United States mission to the United Nations 
and that is entirely separate and apart from the Secretariat. 

Senator Brewster. I will accept the correction, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. So when we found out in talking to Dean Rusk 
—and even in asking him to give us those assignments—that they un- 
derstood one thing when we said “State Department” and another 
thing when we referred tothe United Nations. 

I think it is only right to keep those things in mind. 

It may be that this meeting was of suflicient importance that he 
should have detailed it as an individual meeting. However, he does 
show that he was with the Ministers during that period of time. 

Mr. Strassen. That was subsequent. It was subsequent to Septem- 
ber 13. 

Senator SparKMAN. He does not give dates here. The first is July- 
September, 1949. That is when he edited the white paper and entered 
the debate on the Sino-Soviet Treaty and so forth. 

September 1949, he does no give any date. He is adviser to the 
Secretary of State at the meeting of three foreign ministers. 

September 1949, adviser to the Secretary of State at the meeting of 
the four foreign ministers. 

Again, September to December, 1945—well, that is the United Na- 
tions assignment that he had there. 

Mr. Strassen. In other words, he mentions all the meetings except 
the one that really took up the question of Far Eastern Affairs, with 
the matter of recognition of China as one of the items to be discussed. 

Senator SparkKMAN. And I may say that this committee has seen 
the memoranda relating to that meeting. 


JESSUP PARTICIPATION IN 1948 CONFERENCE 


Mr. Strassen. As I heard you read that also, he makes no reference 
to his participation on the Consultants’ Committee during 1948, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Alger Hiss, does he? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I do not recall that being in there at all. 

Mr. Strassen. Now, in Mr. Jessup’s own testimony in the trial of 
Alger Hiss Mr. Jessup stated that in 1948 he had participated as a 
consultant to the State Department in a group of consultants under 
the chairmanship of Alger Hiss studying with the Department some 
of the major problems confronting the State Department. 

I have heard no reference in any of his disclosures as to his par- 
ticipation in that consulting group. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. What was that date? 

Mr. Strassen. In i948. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I mean is the date given ? 

Mr. Strassen. It was a continuing matter. 

Senator SparKMAN. I do not recall that being shown anywhere in 
the assignments. 

I will offer this letter for the record. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF DEPARTMENT RECORD 


Mr. Strassen. On February 5, 1949, at that conference and its 
relationship to what Senator Vandenberg told me, here then is the 
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situation, which under that letter that you have read in which Mr. 
Jessup, a close friend and adviser of the Secretary of State, is conferr- 
ing with him and his major assistants at the exact time that this major 
serious reversal of previous policy is being prepared. Furthermore, 
Mr. Jessup had served for years as chairman of the Pacific Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, and shortly thereafter was named 
to edit the China white paper, and to conduct the study of a revision of 
China policy. 

Now, in the course of conduct, it would seem the most natural thing 
would have been the discussion of that changing policy at that time. 

Now, I understand Mr. Jessup’s opposition to direct United States 
military aid to Greece and Turkey—which I called your attention to 
in a telegram—under the Truman doctrine, as well as his opposition 
of aid to Britain during the Battle for Britain, his opposition to lend 
lease, his opposition to an embargo on arms for Japan in 1941, have 
all been admitted and I presume no further evidence on these points 
is required. 

Insofar as the October 6, 7, 8, 1949, conference is concerned, the 
transcript has now been released, and on Friday, October 12, 1951, 
Dr. Colegrove and I reviewed the transcript with the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. The transcript establishes the accuracy of 
our recollections of the conference and the correctness of our descrip- 
tion. 

Now, the State Department has issued another denial that it had 
been moving to implement the informal recommendations of the pre- 
vailing group. 

I submit that all of the accumulated evidence confirms that up until 
the outbreak of the Korean war, the State Department was moving 
in, that wrong direction as rapidly as the opposition of Congress and 
of public opinion would permit movement. 

Formosa is an example, and only one of many examples. The 
December 23, 1949, release, the January 5, 1950, statements of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State were directly in accord with the pre- 
vailing groups urging, in that October 1949 conference, that the 
United States “disentangle” itself from the Chinese Nationalists and 
“not hold Formosa.” 

May I close with emphasis again upon my concern over India and 
over future policy, and over the part that men who were active in 
the tragic China policy are to take in future policy toward India. 

I wish to thank this committee for their courtesy in hearing me. 


CHINA AND FORMOSA 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
Mr. Stassen one question. 

With regard to the recognition of Communist China, the Depart- 
ment had no intention of. recognizing Communist China and Mr. 
Jessup was trying to disentangle himself from that implication. 

However, as I read the record, the State Department or the Gov- 
ernment never took any position that they never intended to let For- 
mosa go. 

Apparently from the record at the time you state here, September 

, 1949, and January 5, the statement of the President, it is apparent 
the policy was to let Formosa go. 
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When I came back from the Far East that was one of the issues 
I had with the Department of State. I did not see Mr. Jessup at that 
time except the brief conversation I had with him up in Lake Success, 
as my diary shows that I put in this morning. 

He and Mr. Fosdick both did not seem to think the Formosan situ- 
ation was of any strategic importance. As far as Formosa, there 
was definitely a change of policy between the position taken by the 
Government at the end of 1949 and early in 1950, and the position 
today, which apparently is that it is strategically important and not 
to let Formosa get into hostile hands. 

Today we are sending a military mission there to strengthen the 
defense of Formosa against that possibility. Am I correct as you 
have analyzed it, in that analysis of the Formosa question ? 

Mr. Strassen. You are entirely correct, Senator. Furthermore, you 
will find in the transcript of the October 1949 conference, the matter 
of letting Formosa go was a part of the disentangling from the 
Chinese Nationalists which was to prepare the way for the recognition 
of the Chinese Communists. 

So that the action of the State Department and the President at 
December 23, 1949, and at January 5, 1950, and in the January 10, 
1950, appearance of the Secretary of State before this committee as 
reported in the press, were exactly in line with implementing what I 
had described as the prevailing Lattimore-Rosinger group of the 
October 1949 conference. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That is all I have. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Senator Brewster ? 


OCTOBER 1949 STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


Senator Brewster. I was out during a portion of the time and I 
noticed in the New York Times a quotation of Senator McCarran 
referring to your presentation before the Committee on Internal Se- 
curity. I quote from that Times of this morning: 

Senator McCarran said the official State Department transcript of the 1949 
round table conference on China bears out Mr. Stassen’s charges against Dr. 
Jessup “completely and meticulously.” 

I call attention to that only as a somewhat second-hand summary of 
Senator McCarran. I gathered that you had asked some questions 
about this situation. I do not intend to go into it myself. 

Senator SPARKMAN. What was that? 

Senator Brewster. This is the testimony of Governor Stassen be- 
fore the McCarran committee on Saturday. I thought I heard you ask 
him some questions about it. 

Senator SparKMAN. He and I had an exchange on the transcript of 
the October 6 meeting, but I do not think either one of us referred to 
the McCarran subcommittee. 

Senator Brewsrer. I wanted*to have that in and I thought it had a 
certain relevancy as indicating Senator McCarran’s opinion after he 
heard the evidence of Governor Stassen on that. That has been a 
matter, apparently, of some dispute. I do not intend to go into it 
myself. The record will be available. 
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USE OF EXECUTIVE SESSION TRANSCRIPT 


Now, there is one other thing and I want to reserve the matter 
until I can discuss it with the chairman, about this so-called executive 
session. I am not going to go into it now, but there are certain por- 
tions of it which I think have at least as much relev ancy as the por- 
tions which the chairman read, and I would like to discuss it with him. 

Perhaps if we are to have an executive session, shortly, now, we will 
discuss it there. 

Senator SPARKMAN. We will. 

Senator Brewsrer. We can discuss whether we will use certain 
other portions. 

Senator SPARKMAN. We will. 

Mr. Stassen, there are two or three things that I wanted to ask you 
a few questions on. 

I notice near the close of your statement you discuss Mr. Jessup’s 
opposition to these various things. I believe we went over these when 
you were here before, did we not ? 

Mr. STassen. Yes. 

Senator SPARKMAN. We mentioned that he was an “America firster.” 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 


WEDEMEYER DIRECTIVE 


Senator SpaRKMAN. Governor Stassen, I think when you were be- 
fore us the last time something was said about this Formosa situa- 
tion. Did I not ask you then if you had ever read the directive that 
General Wedemeyer, as Deputy: c hief of Staff, issued relating to 
Formosa, prior to this December 3 memorandum which was referred 
to here ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. I think you read it or you read parts of it. 

Senator SPARKM AN. I think I made some reference to it, but I do not 
think I read it. If you have not read it, I think it will be remembered 
that General Wedemeyer then was, to my recollection, Deputy Chief 
of Staff. 

This is the memorandum that he sent to George C. Allen, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs: 

Subject : Current position of the United States with respect to Formosa. 

That was dated August 26, 1949. 

In a memorandum—— 

Mr. Strassen. August 26, 1949? 

Senator SparRKMAN. Yes. There was later testimony to show that 
this precipitated various discussions which led up to the December 

23 action. 

In a memorandum for the Executive Secretary of the National Security Council, 
the Secretary of State on August 4, 1949, stated that under present circumstances 
the passage of Formosa under Communist control by external or internal action 
appears probable since there appears no certain assurance that Formosa can be 
denied to Communist control by political and economic measures alone. 

Further, the Joint Chiefs of Staff at their meeting on August 16 reaffirmed their 
previous views that overt United States military action to deny Communist dom- 
ination of Formosa would not be justified. 


However, I also note that the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the possibilities 
of the Formosa situation make it more than ever necessary that every effort 
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be made to forestall any weakening of the over-all United States position with 
respect to the Philippines, the Ryukyus, and Japan. 

In Department of the Army consideration of this matter it appears to be 
particularly desirable that should Formosa be lost, this event should have a min- 
imum of ill effect upon the governments and peoples of western-oriented 
nations and particularly those of the Far East. 

Accordingly it occurs to me that if not already instituted you may desire to 
consider information measures designed to accomplish this end. The above sug- 
gestion is supplementary to those made from time to time by the Army member 
of the interdepartment coordinating staff, established in accordance with 
NSC-4, who has been furnished a copy of this memorandum. I trust you will 
consider it appropriate for me to bring to your attention such points which 
may arise in connection with our consideration of matters of the above nature. 


A. C., WEDEMEYER, 
Lieutenant General, General Staff Corps. 
And then followed testimony relating to that showing a series of con- 
ferences and negotiations which led up to the Dec ember 23 meeting. 


JESSUP SPEECH REGARDING GREECE AND TURKEY 


There is only one other thing that I want to mention and that is 
your statement—you did send me a telegram calling my attention to 
the speech that Mr. Jessup had made at Claremont, Calif., I believe 
it was. 

Mr. Srassen. About the Greece-Turkey program / 

Senator SparkMANn. That is right. 

In your statement here you refer to his “direct opposition” I think 
is the term you use, is it not? 

Mr. Strassen. “Opposition to direct United States military aid to 
Greece and Turkey under the Truman doctrine.” 

Senator SparKMAN. You sent me a copy of that speech and I read 
the statements that you referred to. In fact I read the whole speech. 
Again I want to say in all frankness that I think you have illustrated 
what I consider to be a danger in lifting something completely out 
of context. 

Mr. Strassen. I sent you the whole speech, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. I realize that, but, in the quotation you referred 
to his opposition to direct aid to Greece and Turkey. 

If you leave it hanging like that, you would think it was really 
opposition. Now, here is what he said: 

I do not challenge the President’s sincerity in believing that his policy in 

strengthening of the Greek and Turkish Governments will promote peace. I do 
challenge the wisdom of the method which he originally proposed and which 
has already had two very bad effects in spite of later clarifications by Senator 
Austin before the Security Council. 
I think anyone reading the whole speech would say that it was not 
his purpose to oppose aid to Greece and Turkey. What he was doing 
was exactly what many Members of Congress urge, saying that such 
aid, if given, should be given through the United Nations. 

Now, since you have called that to my attention, I have been inter- 
ested in checking what some of the Senators said on that, including 
Senator Vandenberg, Senator Cooper of Kentucky, Senator Smith of 
New Jersey, Senator Flanders, Senator Byrd, Senator Murray, Sena- 
tor Johnson of Colorado, Senator Wherry, Senator Revercomb, Sena- 
tor Butler of Nebraska, Senator Brooks of Illinois, Senator Kem, 
Senator Bushfield, Senator Hawkes, Senator Malone, Senator 
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Williams, Senator Buck of Delaware, and I find without taking the 
time now or burdening the record with all of this, I do commend your 
reading of their statements now and in all honesty, see if they were 
not saying in general the same thing that Jessup was saying in his. 

In other words, the trouble was we were circumventing the United 
Nations. As a matter of fact, the Senate committee on reporting the 
bill out—as I recall Senator Vandenber g himself, offered a resolution 
amending it to inject the United Nations into it—I remember Senator 

Vandenberg’ s explanation on the Senate floor. He was very careful 
to say that “by adding this amendment the United Nations had been 
brought into the picture. 

If I interpret Jessup’s Claremont speech correctly, that is exactly 
what Dr. Jessup was saying. 

Senator Sarru of New Jer sey. I recall many of us thought it should 
be closely tied in with the United Nations. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is correct, and I feel that in all these re- 
gional arrangements that we ought to be very careful to tie in with 
the United Nations. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Do you suggest Mr. Jessup’s position 
was merely to include that point ? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes, I think a fair reading of the speech would 
bring one to that conclusion. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. May I ask Governor Stassen to 
comment ? 

Senator SpaARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Srassen. May I point out that when President Truman first 
enunciated the Truman doctrine for Greece and Turkey there was a 
question raised of relating that into consultations with the United 
Nations and an amendment was proposed by Senator Vandenberg and 
approved by Senator Austin, providing that if the United Nations 
acted then the United States would not go forward. But may I point 
out that that, shall we say “improvement” or “modification” of the 
Truman doctrine i8 not approv “i in this speech. 

In other words, this is a negative approach to the Truman doctrine 
for Greece and Turkey and specifically opposes direct United States 
aid, whereas direct aid was the only way it could be handled and it was 
the way it was done suc pernene 

So if you read the whole Jessup speech, having that in mind, I think 
that it is in fact correctly characterized by the ‘introductory material 
in its publication by George C. Benson. 

I do not know who he 1s, but he is the person who writes the intro- 
duction in the publication of these two lectures and he says this about 
the speech: This is now George C. Benson in the foreword in this 
pomeaee book, The International Problem of Governing Mankind, 
by Philip C. Jessup. 

He says: 


He does not hesitate to comment directly and critically upon what may be 
called the method of the Truman doctrine of aid to Greece and Turkey. 


Senator SPARKM. in. Now, will you read the next sentence, please ? 
Mr. Strassen (reading) : 


He deplores the initial failure of the administration to render such aid as far 
as possible through United Nations auspices. Similarly he digs deep into the 
current problems of United Nations Secretariat, the organization of effective 
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international administration and the presence of national pressures on men 
working in the Secretariat. 

That concludes the paragraph. 

Now, the only way the program could and did function was on 
direct United States aid. 

Senator SparkMaAN. But now you quote Dr. Benson there. Of 
course, again I think that is a little farfetched when you quote what 
somebody else has said when we have the speech before us that we can 
read ourselves. 

Mr. Srassen. I am perfectly willing to stand on picking up the four 
corners of the Jessup lecture and going through it. 

You have a passage, for example, that says this, referring to the 
Lincoln approach. 

Senator SpARKMAN. The what? 

Mr. Strassen. The Lincoln policy in that lecture. Do you remember 
the section ¢ 

Senator SparkKMAN. Do you mean Abraham Lincoln ? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. Do you recognize him as an authority ? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Yes, but I did not know we were going that far 
bac ‘k. 

Mr. Srassen. Dr. Jessup did go that far back. On page 3 of the 
mimeogr ua copy that I gave you, in the middle of the page, it says: 

No doubt Lincoln was correct in saying that the American union could not con- 
tinue to exist half slave and half free. 

And then the next paragraph says 
The Lincolnian precept cannot be presented in its international application. 


Those two paragraphs in full are a part of the interpretation of the 
speech as a whole. As I say, I censor the whole speech in that there 
was no matter of-—— 


INTERPRETING JESSUP SPEECH 


Senator SparkMaN. Do you not think that his statement on that is 
correct? I do not think it has any bearing on this, especially if you 
read all that he said above that. 


The international problem is not one of securing throughout the world an 
ideological uniformity which has never existed. No doubt Lincoln was correct 
in saying that the American union could not continue to exist half slave and half 
free, but it has existed and can exist half Democratic and half Republican, half 
New Deal and half anti-New Deal 





Mr. Srassen. Not quite half. 

Senator SparkMaANn. Well, it varies, I guess. [Reading:] 

The world community has in the past existed half monarchial and half re- 
public, half Christian and half not Christian. 

In this series of lectures last year, Professor Harold H. Fisher demonstrated 
most effectively that the Soviet and American forms of government can coexist 
in the world. The Lincolnian precept cannot be pressed in its international 
application. 

Well, you know it cannot because you know that half the world is 
one form of government—I think that is right in line with what Sen- 
ator Fulbri ight was saying with reference to India this morning. We 

cannot force upon India a complete disregard of her age-old traditions 
in making the cow sacred. 
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Mr. Srassen. If that is taken to mean that the world can continue 
half slave and half free, then I would say I definitely differ with 
that, and I contend that either gradually you increase the freedom 
of men or gradually you lose the freedom of the rest of the men: 
that it is not a static situation and you cannot have half the world 
slave and half free and have any future of freedom and security. 

Senator SrarKMAN, I agree with you completely in that. That 
is the reason I insisted on reading the whole paragraph. He does 
not rest on half slave and half free. He takes the Lincoln quotation. 
He goes on and talks about half monarchial and half nonmonarehial; 
half Christian and half non-Christian. 

I think he is talking about the same thing Senator Fulbright was 
talking about. 

Mr. Strassen. Does he mean there is no difference between the Com- 
munist approach and American approach, any more than there is 
the Republican and the Democratic? Is that the inference? I 
do not know what he really means. I say you can take the whole 
speech and read it and when you conclude I think you must conclude 
he opposed the Truman doctrine for Greece and Turkey 


CONGRESSIONAL ATTITUDES TOWARD TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


Senator SparKMAN. He opposed the original Truman doctrine for 
aid to Greece and Turkey because, as he plainly says in here, it cir- 
cumvented the United Nations and if you will just read your Con- 
gressional Reeord you will find that over half of the Senators be- 
lieved the same thing and we actually amend the resolution to read 
the United Nations into it. 

Senator Byrd of Virginia voted against it and offered this as a 
substitute : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the United States repre- 
sentative before the United Nations Organization bring before the United Na- 
tions Organization immediately for its immediate consideration the present 
problems which have arisen with respect to Greece and Turkey, with a view 
to having said Organization take such action with respect to such problems 
as it may deem necessary for the immediate solution thereof. 

And he made quite a speech on it. 

Even with the fine peacemaking ability and the fine statesmanship 
and leadership of Senator Vandenberg, when under his leadership the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee worked the United Nations 
into the resolution—even in spite of that there were 23 Senators who 
voted against it. They were against it even that way. You might be 
interested in the roll call. 

Bricker of Ohio, Brooks of Tllinois, Buck of Delaware, Bushfield of 
South Dakota, Butler of Nebraska, Dworshak of Idaho, Hawkes of 
New Jersey, Kem of Missouri, Langer of North Dakota. Malone of 
Nevada, Moore of Oklahoma, O’Daniels of Texas, Revercomb of West 
Virginia, Wherry of Nebraska, Williams of Delaware, Wilson of Iowa, 
By rd of Vi irginia, Johnson of Colorado, Murray of Montana, Pepper 
of Florida, Robertson of W yoming, Taylor of Idaho, and McKellar of 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. Strassen. I will note that Senators Brewster, Smith, and Van- 
denberg were for it. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Strassen. And Senator Sparkman and Senator Fulbright. 
Senator SparKMAN. I voted for it and for every one of these other 
measures that you referred to as Jessup being against because I was 
not an American firster. He was. 

Mr. Strassen. Neither was I, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN, I voted for every one of those measures. 

Mr. Srassen. I think you and I, Senator, have been pretty close 
together on foreign policy. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think so too. However, it might be interest- 
ing for you to go back and check the roll call on lend lease, for in- 
stance. I know that you would not be willing to stand up here and 
say that Members of the United States Senate and Meabets of the 
House who voted against that were all wrong and ought to be lacking 
of confidence. 

Mr. Strassen. I never said that of anyone. 

Senator SparKMAN. It seems to me that is what you are telling us 
about Jessup. 

Mr. Strassen. I have given you much more than that and I have 
iven you four classifications in which these men can be placed and 


Yr 
ag . . 
I think they are quite complete. 





ADDITIONAL COMMENT ON CLAREMONT SPEECH 


Senator Brewster. I would like to put in my two cents’ worth on the 
speech of Jessup. I have been reading it for the first time. This is now 
1947. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. And he is discussing—he starts off in the first 
sentence : 







This paper is written during country-wide debates concerning proposed Ameri- 
can guaranty of “democratic” government in two particular states, Greece and 
Turkey. 

The Greek and Turkish problems are not newcomers to the international stage. 
This is not the first case in kind nor the last. 

























Now, my summary of the thing is that he is introducing in here— 
and it runs through various stages—this question of a civil war in 
Greece, that is, a civil war and therefore like Spain we could not do 
anything. That note runs through it. That certainly was not a note 
that as far as I know any Senators accepted. 

That is the occasion of his references to these various things. 

On page 8 he goes on to point out: 

It is prebably true that no organ of the United Nations could properly under- 
take to train or equip either the Greek or Turkish Army. 

He says: 

The United States could make a bilateral agreement with the Greek and 
Turkish people to do that— 
which was one of the things developed, then he adds: 


since I do not pretend to be a Russian expert, I shall not hazard guesses whether 
such bilateral agreements would promote our essential basic policy of finding a 
way to get along with the Soviet Government. 

He certainly was not espousing the proposal which the Senators 
sponsored, which was that very thing, that we made bilateral agree- 
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ments. He does not say he would not, but he does point out the analogy 
tothe Spanish Civil War where he is historically on record as opposing 
any aid, 

That was designed to serve the Communist purpose in Greece as 
it did in Sprain. 

Mr. Strassen. May I point out, Senator, too, if he did not wish the 
interpretation that I place on this speech at the time he delivered it 
it would have been a very simple matter to say, “Now, if the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is modified by the recommendations of Senator Van- 
denberg, then I am for it.” That is a very simple statement to make 
when you are discussing a problem to say, “Well, I am against this, 
but if they will modify it in ‘X’ manner, then I am for it,” but you 
find nothing like that in this speech. 

I submit that the four corners of the speech will justify the inter- 
pretation I placed on it. 

Senator SparKMAN. I do not find the date of that speech. Do you 
have that date except that it is 1947 ? 

Mr. Strassen. No, only 1947. His published book does not indicate 
the date of its delivery, as I recall. I have written to Claremont to 
see if I could find out what the exact date was, but I have not had 
response to that yet. 

| have the published book and there is no date, exactly, given. 

Senator SPARKMAN. The point in my mind was whether or not it 
preceded the adoption of the Vandenberg amendment. 

Mr. Strassen. It was subsequent to Senator Austin’s statement which 
clarified because he refers to that. 


DATE OF CLAREMONT SPEECH 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. In the opening here he says: 


This paper was written during country-wide debates concerning a proposed 
amendment— 
andsoon. It must have been before the vote was taken. 

Senator SparKMAN. I am quite sure it was. The only question is 
whether it was written prior to the adoption of the Vandenberg 
amendment. 

Mr. Strassen. That I do not know, Senator. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. No; neither do I. 

Mr. Srassen. If I get the date from Claremont, I will supply it to 
the committee. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think Senator Smith would not mind being 
quoted. 

I think we have located the date now. It was on March 12, 1947. 

Senator Smiru. I think that was the date of President Truman’s 
Greek-Turkish message. 

Mr. Srassen. It could not be the 12th. 

Senator SPARKMAN. You are correct, that was the date of his 
message, 

Mr. Srassen. It would have to be after March 12, 1947. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is right. It would probably be some time 
between March 12 and April—well, I thought I had the date of the 
vote fixed, but it looks like debate was still going on on April 22, 1947. 


m—ae 
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On April 15, Senator Smith of New Jersey had this to say, which I 
think was a very fair appraisal : 


President Truman’s message of March 12 to the joint session of Congress 
asking this Congress pass the pending bill providing for aid to Greece and 
Turkey, came as a profound shock to me and to many others who felt that we 
might be entering into new and untried experiences for our great country, and 
who felt that these new adventures should only be undertaken after full and 
careful consideration, 


He goes on, and then he says: 


Out of these questions there emerged, which I feel are a number of detailed 
questions, such as (1) the precedent that might be set by the relief program; 
(2) what is the so-called Truman doctrine? Is it an extension of the principles 
of Monroe Doctrine to the Continent of Europe? Is it consistent with the spirit 
of the Monroe Doctrine? (3) Why does the United States take unilateral mat- 
ters in actions of such profound importance without submitting the entire 
program first to the appropriate organs of the United Nations? 

I remember the debates quite well and I know we were all concerned 
about the United Nations and it was not until Senator Vandenberg 
explained the amendment; in fact, I think I am safe in saying that 
without the amendment it would have been agreed to on the Senate 
floor. Approximately a fourth of the Senate disagreed. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. After that I concluded to support 
the program. 

Mr. Strassen. Before Senator Smith concluded that address he made 
it very clear that he was a supporter of the Truman doctrine. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Smith came in as a supporter but he 
made it clear that the Vandenberg amendment was necessary in order 
to clear up these very questions he had asked. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I think those questions were im- 
portant then and I think they are still important as we continue to 
develop a foreign policy. 

Senator Sparkman. I only submit that a reading of the entire 
speech will show, I think, that that was the essence of Mr. Jessup’s 
opposition to aid to Greece and Turkey. 


RECORD ON RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Brewster. Since we have gone considerably afield in the 
presentation of evidence not under oath, I want to present a couple of 
items myself here which I think have a relevance, and if desired they 
could undoubtedly be verified under oath. 

[ am calling as a witness Time magazine of October 15, discussing 
this issue, and purporting to quote from what I gather are their own 
records of the matter. 

Senator SparKMAN. What year? 

Senator Brewster. 1951. | Reading :] 


In his testimony, Jessup also undertook to answer a charge by Harold FE. 
Stassen that Jessup had once favored United States recognition of Communist 
China. 

Stassen recalled a conference of experts on the Far East called by the State 
Department that he attended in October 1949 where, he said, Jessup told him 
that “the greater logic” was on the side of giving diplomatic recognition to the 
Chinese Communists. 

In trying to refute this, Jessup made one of the most startling statements in 
all the recent reviews of United States Asia policy. He said: “The United States 
has never considered recognition of Communist China ;” it was therefore “incon- 
ceivable”’ that he could have made the remark attributed to him by Stassen. 
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THE RECORD 


This might be a quibble: The United States is an abstraction and cannot con- 
sider anything; only men can consider. But certainly the United States Congress, 
press, and public were led to believe that many of the men in charge of United 
States policy had at least “considered” recognition of Red China—as they were 
in duty bound todo. It would be damaging to the State Department if the public 
believed what Jessup seemed to say: That the Department had never given a 
thought to a policy that was adopted by Britain, the closest United States ally. 

The record showed that State was not as care:ess as Jessup made it out to be. 

In January 1949, George Kennan, then the top State Department policy planner, 
made a flat prediction to a Time correspondent: “By next year at this time we 
will have recognized the Chinese Communists.” 

On May 17, 1949, the New York Times’ Benjamin Welles reported from London 
that “the United States and British Governments have agreed to coordinate 
their policies toward eventual recognition of the Chinese Communist 
wee ss 

In October 1949, Lincoln White, State Department press officer, said that the 
United States had begun talks on recognition of Communist China many months 
previously. He added: “There would be further conversations in the future with 
all the nations interested in diplomatic relations with a Chinese Government 
of unquestionable authority.” 

In December 1949, Secretary of State Dean Acheson told a Times correspondent : 
“What we must do now is shake loose from the Chinese Nationalists. It will be 
harder to make that necessary break with them if we go to Formosa.” On the 
sume day, another high State Department source told the same correspondent: 
“Acheson has been steadily arguing with Truman to go along on an early recog- 
nition of Communist China. Just before Truman left for Key West, Acheson got 
him to admit the logic of early recoznition. Truman said that Acheson had 
made a forceful case. The trouble now isn’t with Truman, but in persuading 
him to override the pressure from congressional and other groups not to recog- 
nize.” 

CONTINUED PRESSURE 


The pressure inside the Department for recognition of Red China continued 
right down to the Chinese invasion of Korea in October 1950 and there is some 
evidence that it continued even after that. 

Jessup’s bland effort to show that he and others never entertained the idea 
of recognizing Red China is a continuation of a monumental State Department 
project: an attempt to rewrite the Department's private history so tat it will 
read better in the light of current events. This effort, undoubtedly influenced by 
the climate of McCarthyism and the 1952 election, would be hazardous at any 
time; it is worse than that today, when the United States should be looking 
to the future. 

Congress not only has the right, but the duty, in any year to inquire into 
the past policies and judgments of men such as Jessup, nominated for positions 
of power and trust. To date, Philip Jessup has lacked the courage to admit 
that he and the administration were wrong—which even Henry Wallace has 
done. 


That is the end of the excerpt from Time magazine which T think 
indicates the lack of confidence which must prevail with one, with the 
lack of candor that has been so manifest from the beginning of this 
discussion and investigation. . 

Senator SPARKMAN. Is there anything else? 

Senator Brewstrr. That is all I have to offer at this time. 

[ shall discuss with you later the matter of these excerpts from the 
executive record. 


MEANING OF “CONSIDER” IN REGARD TO RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator, there is one thing that I would like to call to the attention 
of Governor Stassen before we close, if I can find it. It seems frem 
the way Time magazine starts off that article it might be well to call it 
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to the attention of Time magazine, and that was the testimony with 
reference to that word “consider.” 

Mr. Srassen. You will recall that I mentioned it had been changed 
to “contemplate” during the discussion, but it was released in a specific 
release by Mr. Jessup. 

You immediately went into clarification of what he meant by “con- 
sider.” 

Senator SparkMAN. That is correct, and I think we ought to keep 
in mind that Senator Smith called his attention to the word immedi- 
ately and he immediately said what he meant was “planning to” or 
“reaching a decision” to recognize. 

It seems to me Time magazine falls—if I understand it correctly 
there—into the same error. They used the word “consider” as if it 
meant “discussed and talked about” and things of that kind. Of 
course, it was discussed and talked about. 

Mr. Srassen. But you will remember that he made that statement 
in the course of denying my testimony that he had said that the 

“creater logic rested” with the Lattimore- Rosinger prevailing group. 

“In other words, it was presented as an answer to a simple statement 
by me that at the conclusion of this 3-day conference when I approach- 
ed him he had said to me, “The greater logic rested with that view. 

I had never claimed that he had made a decision that he was going 
to recognize, or that the United States was going to recognize. Sen- 
ator Smith never made any such claim. What I said was that he 
told me he felt the greater logic rested with this other view. 

Then in his rebuttal of that he made this statement about the United 
States never having considered the recognition of Red China and 
therefore he could not have said that to me. 

Senator Brewster. It was in the concluding paragraph of the 
statement which he prepared and issued to the press, and which he 
also read at the hearing and it was not until he was challenged on it 
that he undertook to explain that he meant something else. 

My point is that foreigners do not understand the English language 
as well as we do and whenever one in this country misunderstands a 

statement of that character, it is very unfortunate to have as our dip- 
lomat in the discussions in the United Nations a man who is unable to 
make himself more accurately understood. 

That is the difficulty I find. 

These quotations of Time magazine taken from their records are all 
susceptible of confirming their own recollection as to the policy of the 
Department regarding recognition, and finally, coming down to what 
I had forgotten, that Secretary Acheson apparently had made great 
progress with President Truman on it, but was having this difficulty 
with congressional and other groups who were opposed to it. 

Mr. Srassen. You say right at that same period on January 14, 
1950, Mr. Dean Rusk, who appeared before you the other day, made 
an address in the Museum Auditorium at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to the World Affairs Council of the Philadelphia Regional 
Conference. 

The speech was made on January 13, 1950, and the story is in the 
morning Philadelphia Inquirer of January 14, 1950, 
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Now, this is right in this same period of December to January that 
we have been talking about so much—December 1949 to January 
1950. This is the story: 


Deputy Under Secretary of State Dean Rusk yesterday declared— 
This is January 13, 1950 now— 


that the Chinese Communist revolution is “not Russian in essence” and “does 
not aim at dictatorship.” 

In a speech at the World Affairs Council of Philadelphia Regional Conference 
in the University of Pennsylvania Museum, Rusk also said the United States 
also expects no formal armed aggression from Russia, either in the east or the 
west, at the present time. 


And then the next sentence is: 


Differs with Acheson.—This statement was at variance with the views ex- 
pressed Thursday by Secretary of State Dean Acheson who said before the 
National Press Club in Washington. * * * 


And then they go on at length quoting Acheson’s January 12, 1950, 
Press Club speech, which is quite well known. 
They continue further in that line. 


TESTIMONY RELATIVE TO “CONSIDER” 


Senator SpaRKMAN. When Mr. Jessup was before us, and read the 
last paragraph of his prepared statement, this was said: 


This would obviously have been due to a complete misunderstanding on his 
part since, as I have said, I was thoroughly familiar with the development of 
the State Department's policy which I have described. Knowing that absolutely 
no consideration was being given to our extending recognition, and agreed with 
that policy. 

Is that inconsistent with what I said, Senator? 

Senator Brewster. What I find inconsistent there is that you held this con- 
versation with this group—we will not call it the Lattimore group—the confer- 
ence, Where you listened to extended argument as to wliether or not we should 
change our policy and extend recognition. That would, it seems to me, say 
that you were giving consideration to it. 

Ambassador JEssupv. I think that is the same semantic point which I discussed 
with Senator Smith, Senator Brewster, in which I pointed out, and I returned 
to it several times in my statement, that when I said “considered” 1 meant 
“considered in terms of reaching a decision in an affirmative way on this policy.” 

Obviously we thought about it. We do not make our decisions without think- 
ing about them and in that case there is consideration. 

The implication I thought it carried was that it had never entered into our 
minds that we were going to go ahead and recognize the Chinese Communist 
Government. 

Senator Brewster. Then you wasted an awful lot of valuable time in having 
all these men talk with you. You asked the question, “Should we recognize 
Communist China?’ You said you asked such a question. Why did you ask 
such a question if under no set of conceivable circumstances would you do it? 
I mean I cannot reconcile the statement that absolutely no consideration was be- 
ing given to our extending recognition. You and all the rest of these $50 a day 
experts were wasting a lot of the Government’s money, then. 

Ambassador Jessup. Again I think our trouble is with the word, “consider.” 
Obviously we were considering all these questions having to do with Asia. 

Senator Brewster. Including the possible recognition of China? 

Ambassador Jessup. Considering it, Senator, as I was about to say, in terms 
of examining the question. All of these issues were examined. We never 
considered it in the sense of our minds moving in favor of the conclusion that 
we would recognize, but we did consider in the sense of examining. 
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It was in the course of that examination, that and many other questions, 
that we sought the views of all these other people. 

Senator Brewster. In fact, I think you would have been delinquent if you 
had not given consideration to it. 

Ambassador Jessup. Certainly. 

Senator Brewster. When the British brought it up you certainly had to give 
consideration to the British view, so it seems to me your language was some- 
what too sweeping. 

Ambassador Jessup. Use of language is sometimes difficult, but I think “con- 
sidered” here is used somewhat in the way that somebody says, ‘“‘Will you run 
three times around the Capitol with me?” and I would say, “I would not con- 
sider it.” 

I think the point is we get into the difference between the examination of 
the subject and the question of whether your mind has moved to the point you 
are going to take and adopt. 

Senator SPARKMAN,. Isn’t that what you meant, that even though the subject 
has been theught about, and written about and talked about——— 

Senator Brewster. And has been considered. 

Senator SPARKMAN, There was no intention on the part of the State Depart- 
ment to extending recognition. 

Ambassador J ssup. Thank you, Senator. I think that clarifies it. I do think 
mv use of language here is ill-chosen. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. No, I do not, because I think the word “consider” has 
both connotations and I think we all recognize it and we all use it in that sense. 

It does create, I can see, a certain amount of ambiguity. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I think the witness has made it very clear 
what he meant by it. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Yes, I believe we all understand. 


And that seems to be the end of the conversation on the word “con- 
sider,” although I will say there was previous discussion of it when 
Senator Smith brought up the question originally. 

Senator Brewster. I do not like to take issue with our distinguished 
chairman who indicated he thought there were two meanings “for the 


word “consider.” 

I would like to have any authority of any character say that the 
word “consider” means decide. 

He said, “We never gave consideration.” Which he says he meant, 
“We never decided.” 

I have never heretofore heard a suggestion in semantics, in diction- 
aries, or anywhere else, that “considered” meant “decided.” 

If it is possible, I should like to have it. 

Senator SparKMAN. We will leave it to the dictionaries to decide. 

Senator Brewster. All right. 

Senator Sparkman. I thought it would be well to have this part 
of the record in mind because we did have quite a discussion of the 
use of the word, “consider.” 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Before we recess, I would like to 
have the record show, as you will confirm, that I called you a day or 
two ago and I told you I had now received the answer to the question- 
naires which I sent to the various nominees for delegates and with 
your approval I released it to the press. 

Now for our record, I would lke to offer those files. 1 have the 
originals here but also a mimeographed copy of the whole works and 
I would like to submit them for the record. 

Senator SparkMAN. Without objection, they will be placed in the 
record. I think they are very proper. 
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(The document referred to appears in the record, as follows :) 


SENATOR SMITH’s CORRESPONDENCE Wirn U. N. NoMINEES 


[From the Office of Senator H. Alexander Smith (Republican, New Jersey), Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.] 


WASHINGTON, October 15.—Senator H. Alexander Smith (Republican) of New 
Jersey, a member of the subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the nominations by the President of delegates and alternates 
to the United Nations General Assembly in Paris which convenes on November 6, 
1951, today released correspondence with the delegates and alternates covering 
certain of the issues involved. 

Senator Smith's letter and the replies from the delegates and alternates follow: 
Senator Smith’s letter 

“The President of the United States has submitted to the United States Senate 
your nomination as a delegate to the sixth regular session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. As you are aware, a great deal of concern has 
been manifested in the Congress regarding the policy of the Government of the 
United States, and the attitude of the representatives of the United States in the 
various organs of the United Nations, toward the recognition of Communist 
China, the seating of its representatives in the United Nations, and the disposi- 
tion of Formosa. 

“As a member of the subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee, ap- 
pointed to consider the nominations, I wouid appreciate your sending answers 
to the following questions for the benefit of the committee : 

“1. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the recognition 
by the United States of Communist China? 

“2. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the admission of 
the representatives of Communist China to the various organs of the United 
Nations? 

“3. What are your views concerning the exercise of the veto by the United 
States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the representatives of 
Communist China to the Security Council? 

“4. (a) Are there any conditions under which you would favor turning over 
Formosa to Communist China? 

“(b) What are your views concerning the consideration by the United Nations 
of the disposition of Formosa? 

“Your prompt reply to these questions will be appreciated.” 

Reply from Ambassador Warren R. Austin, delegate 

Replying to your letter of October 5, 1951: 

“As I stated in the hearing last Thursday, in the subcommittee to which you 
refer, | am trying to carry out the mandate of the people of the United States, 
expressed in the United Nations Participation Act of 1945, as amended. 

“In passing, it should be noted that the Executive Order 9844, April 28, 1947, 
subject: Designation of United States Mission to the United Nations, excluded 
the General Assembly. 

“Section 2 (c) of the act of 1945 was amended by an act approved October 10, 
1949, Public Law 341, Eighty-first Congress, chapter 660, first session, by an act 
entitled ‘To amend the United Nations Participation Act of 1945.’ The part 
of section 2 (¢) which created the delegation of the United States to the General 
Assembly was repeated verbatim, thus, in effect, giving the legislative imprimatur 
to the exclusion of the delegation from the United States mission to the United 
Nations under the Executive order. This exclusion was continued by Executive 
Order 10108, February 9, 1950, superseding Eecutive Order 9844. 

“Section 3 of the orginal act was left unamended. It contains the following 
mandate : 

“SECTION 3. The representatives provided for in section 2 hereof, when repre- 
senting the United States in the respective organs and agencies of the United 
Nations, shall, at all times [italics mine], act in accordance with the instructions 
of the President transmitted by the Secretary of State, unless other means of 
transmission is directed by the President, and such representatives shall, in 
accordance with such instructions, cast any and all votes under the Charter 
of the United Nations.’ 
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“Therefore, if I should become the senior representative whose nomination 
you are considering, I would try my best to carry out the mandate of the people 
given through Congress. 

“My personal views are not in conflict with the views of the executive depart- 
ment, as I understand them. However, I do not, by this reply to your letter, 
speak for anyone but myself. 

“Answering from present point of view and present conditions, and not dero- 
gating my freedom to arrive at judgments founded on future ‘conditions’ : 

(Q. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the recogni- 
tion by the United States of Communist China?) 

“1. ee. 

(Q. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the admis- 
sion of the representatives of Communist China to the various organs of 
the United Nations?) 

“2. No. 

(Q. What are your views concerning the exercise of the veto by the United 
States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the representatives of 
Communist China to the Security Council?) 

“3. The same at this time as last Thursday when I answered this question 
in subcommittee. 

(Q. (a) Are there any conditions under which you would favor turning 
over Formosa to Communist China? 

(b>) What are your views concerning the consideration by the United Na- 
tions of the disposition of Formosa?) 

“4. (a) No. 

“(b) The United Nations is the jurisdiction most likely to provide the safe- 
guards for the Chinese people in choosing their government over the whole 
country.” 


Reply from Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, delegate 


“T am very glad to have your letter and very glad to answer your questions. 

“As a representative of the United States Government, my position, as long as 
I am a delegate, is the position stated by the Secretary of State to you. When 
I cannot accept this position I will resign as a delegate. As long as I do accept it, 
iIny position will be that of the delegation after it has had its instructions and 
been able to go over the position taken by the Government and discuss it. 

“T take it, however, that what you are asking of me is my personal position 
on your questions, but I also take it that you expect me to answer in the area of 
present-day circumstances, since no one can tell what his thinking or feeling will 
be under circumstances which may arise at some later date to change any posi- 
tion which one takes at present. Therefore I am answering as of the present 
under the circumstances that now exist. 

(Q. Are there any conditions under which you Would approve the recog- 
nition by the United States of Communist China?) 

“1. Not at the present. 

(Q. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the admis- 
sion of the representatives of Communist China to the various organs of 
the United Nations? 

“2. Not at present. 

(Q. What are your views concerning the exercise of the veto by the United 
States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the representatives of 
Communist China to the Security Council?) 

“8. If I recollect correctly the United States has objected to the use of the 
veto by the U. S. S. R. in the case of the admission of any state to the United 
Nations. I would deplore our having to do what we disapprove of in other 
governments. I would feel, however, that the question had to be considered in 
the light of the information and situation at the time the question came up 
before the Security Council. 

(Q. (a) Are there any conditions under which you would favor turning 
over Formosa to Communist China? 

(b) What are your views concerning the consideration by the United 
Nations of the disposition of Formosa?) 

“4. (a) Not at present. 

“(b) At the present time I would thipk it essential either for the United 
States or the United Nations to keep control of Formosa. Future considerations 
-annot be settled now.” 
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Reply from Congressman Mike Mansfield, delegate 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of October 5, which I have read 
with much interest. 

“As a member of the subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee, ap- 
pointed to consider the nominations of the delegates to the sixth regular session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, you have asked me a number of 
questions which I will answer to the best of my ability. 

“1. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the recognition 
by the United States of Communist China?—Answer: No. 

“2. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the admission of 
the representatives of Communist China to the various organs of the United 
Nations +—Answer: No. 

“3. What are your views concerning the exercise of the veto by the United 
States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the representatives of 
Communist China to the Security Council?—Answer: The United States should 
not only use the veto in such an event but should do all in its power to prevent 
such an occurrence taking place, 

“4. (a) Are there any conditions under which you would favor turning over 
Formosa to Communist China?—Answer: No. 

“(b) What are your views concerning the consideration by the United Nations 
of the disposition of Formosa /—Answer: I have not considered all the possibil- 
ities in this particular question but my opinion is that Formosa should remain 
as it is at the present time.” 

Reply from Congressman John M. Vorys of Ohio, delegate 

“I have received your letter of October 5 asking me for my answers to four 
questions for the benefit of the committee considering my nomination as a 
delegate to the sixth regular session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

“1. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the recognition 
by the United States of Communist China?—Answer: No. Recognition by the 
Government of the United States of a foreign government is not a function of a 
U. N. delegate, but I can conceive of no conditions under which I as a citizen, 
Congressman, or a delegate, would approve recognition by our country of 
Communist China. 

“2. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the admission 
of the representatives of Communist China to the various organs of the United 
Nations ?—Answer: No. 

“3. What are your views concerning the exercise of the veto by the United 
States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the representatives of 
Communist China to the Security Council?—Answer: The United States should 
exercise its veto if necessary to keep the representatives of Communist China 
out of the Security Council and out of the U.N. Under present world conditions, 
this question is not, in my judgment, a procedural matter, but a question of the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

“4. (a) Are there any conditions under which you would favor turning over 
Formosa to Communist China?—Answer: No. 

“(b) What are your views concerning the consideration by the United Nations 
of the disposition of Formosa ?—Answer: The government of China we recognize 
is now located on Formosa, which was promised to China by the Cairo Declara- 
tion. Japan has renounced any claim to Formosa in a treaty which neither 
Russia or China have signed, and which the United States Senate has not yet 
ratified. I doubt whether international peace and security and the rights of self- 
determination can be advanced by consideration of the disposition of Formosa 
by the Assembly of the United Nations at this time, under all the circumstances, 


but my views on this are not final and are subject to change in the light of 
developments.” 


Reply from Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador at Large, delegate 


“Your letter of October 5 in which you ask certain questions concerning mat- 
ters connected with our far eastern policy has just reached me this morning. 

“T reeall that during the hearings before the Subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee you referred to having written this letter and at that 
time in the committee we had a full discussion of these and other matters. I 
believe that your letter was written before my testimony was given to your 
subcommittee and that the testimony which I gave covered the points in which 
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you were interested. I would refer also to the testimony of Ambassador Austin 
which pointed out that members of the delegation to the General Assembly operate 
under instructions of the President, issued through the Secretary of State, 
although they consult and are consulted in regard to the questions which arise 
during the meeting of the Assembly. 

“Specifically in regard to your various questions, I should like to reply as 
follows: 

“Your first question is as follows: 

“1. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the recognition 
by the United States of Communist China?’ 

“In my prepared statement to your subcommittee, I made the following points: 

“*1. The United States has never considered the recognition of Communist 
China; it has continued to recognize the National Government of China. 

“*2 The United States has consistently asserted its influence against the 
recognition of Communist China by other governments. 

“«3. The United States has consistently supported the National Government 
of China as the representative of China in the United Nations and has opposed 
the seating of representatives of Peiping. 

““4. The United States has never agreed with any other government that the 
United States would under any given circumstances recognize Communist China. 

“*5. The United States has never expressed its approval or concurrence with 
the action taken by any other government in recognizing Communist China. 

‘6. The Department of State has never recommended to the President or to 
the National Security Council that the United States recognize Communist 
China.’ 

“Later.in my statement, I said: 

“‘T participated in the formulation of this policy of nonrecognition of the 
Chinese Communist regime. I believe it is a sound policy and the policy 
which best serves the interests of the United States. 

“Still later I made the following statement: 

“In my mind, therefore, the point was never reached at which even under the 
traditional tests the question of recognition by the United States Government 
ever arose. Moreover, it seemed to me clear that in view of the general atti- 
tude taken by the Peiping authorities in regard to American nationals and 
American interests and its general international obligations, and in view of 
its subservience to Moscow, the extension of recognition could not be considered 
It may well be that in various conversations in which I took part the question 
was raised revarding the future—what would the United States do about recog- 
nition if the Chinese Government met our traditional tests, that is if it actually 
had control of all of China, if it rules with the acquiescence of the Chinese 
people, and if it demonstrated that it would carry out all its international ob- 
ligations, including the abandonment of its typically Communist policy of 
direct and indirect aggression? In answering the answer to such a question 
we must remember in the first place that no foreign policy is settled for 
eternity. Foreign policy is designed to serve the interests of the United States 
in the world situation which it faces from time to time. If facts and situations 
change, policies are reexamined to see if they still serve our interests. If it 
should appear that the facts on which our nonrecognition of the Peiping re- 
gime have changed, the situation would be discussed by the Secretary of State 
with the committees of Congress in accordance with his repeated statements. 
Under the existing circumstances as I have stated, recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime cannot be a subject for consideration by this Government.’ 

“Your second question is as follows: 

“*9 Are there any conditions under which you would approve the admission 
of the representatives of Communist China to the various organs of the United 
Nations?’ 

“In the third point in my statement which I have already quoted I called 
attention to the consistent support the United States has given to the Nationa! 
Government of China as the representative of China in the United Nations and 
to the fact that we have consistently opposed the seating of representatives of 
Peiping. Furthermore, in my testimony I called attention to Secretary Acheson's 
discussion of this question in the hearings before the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Committee on Foreign Relations. I pointed out the 9 additional 
cases since Secretary Acheson’s testimony was given in which the United States 
successfully opposed the seating of the Chinese Communist representatives. This 
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represents the policy of the United States, and again it is the policy which I be- 
lieve to be sound. 

“Your third question is as follows: 

“ «3. What are your views concerning the exercise of the veto by the United 
States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the representatives of 
Communist China to the Security Council?’ 

“In the hearings referred to above, Secretary Acheson in a very full statement 
on this subject pointed out that a basic question was the maintenance of the 
soundness of our position in opposing the seating of the Chinese Communist repre- 
sentatives with the continuance of the support of other delegations which we 
have consistently received through our leadership. He also pointed out that if 
it became necessary to determine whether our adverse vote in the Security 
Council had the force of a veto this question could be taken to the International 
Court of Justice, a position of which as I recall you expressed your own approval. 

“Your fourth question is as follows: 

“*4. (a) Are there any conditions under which you would favor turning 
over Formosa to Communist China?’ 

“*(b) What are your views concerning the consideration by the United 
Nations of the disposition of Formosa?’ 

“Again I would like to refer to Secretary Acheson’s testimony on this question 
before the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations 
last June. The views which he expressed regarding our recognition of the 
strategic importance of Formosa and our opposition to its falling into hostile 
hands, represent the policy of this Government with which I am in entire accord. 

“Moreover, in the Secretary's letter to you of September 26, 1951, which you 
read into the record of the subcommittee hearings, he also made clear that the 
United States is ‘firmly opposed to any linkage between an armistice in Korea 
and the questions of Formosa and Chinese representation in the United Nations.’ 

While I have pointed out that I am personally in full accord with the above 
points in United States policy on the questions you raise, I should like to empha- 
size again that in serving as a member of the United States Delegation to the 
General Assembly, I would be acting under and would carry out instructions 
from the Secretary of State whose statements of United States policy I have re- 
called in this letter. 

Reply from John Sherman Cooper, alternate 

“Il have received your letter asking for my views upon certain questions re- 
lating to the recognition of Communist China, the admission of its representatives 
to the United Nations, and the disposition of Formosa, to be submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

“T am glad to respond, but I must state at the outset that it is my view that 
the position of the United States delegation in the General Assembly upon any 
questions which relate to the issues submitted will be ultimately determined by 
the President of the United States and the Department of State. 

“Section 38 of the United Nations Participation Act, Public Law 267, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, provides: 

“The representatives provided for in section 2 hereof, when representing the 
United States in the respective organs and agencies of the United Nations, shall, 
at all times, act in accordance with the instructions of the President transmitted 
by the Secretary of State unless other means of transmission is directed by the 
President, and such representation shall, in accordance with such instructions, 
cast any and all votes under the charter of the United Nations.’ 

“These provisions do not release a delegate from individual responsibility. I 
have served as a delegate at the two preceding sessions of the General Assembly. 
Full opportunity is given delegates to discuss questions coming before the dele- 
gation, and their views have influence in the determination of issues. In the 
committees of the Assembly, decisions upon any minor matters are left to 
the judgment of delegates. If a delegate disagrees with the position of our 
Government upon any major question, he can transmit his objections and re- 
quest for modification to the Secretary of State or to the President. 

“Nevertheless, it must be recognized that the questions submitted present 
major issues of American foreign policy. It is certain that the final decisions 
upon them, and upon related questions before the General Assembly, will be 
made by the President, and carried out by the delegation in conformity with the 
Participation Act which I have quoted, 
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“Tf a delegate should disagree fundamentally with a major decision, it would 
seem to me that his recourse would be resignation. 

“The answers that I submit represent views that I have previously stated. 
They apply to the duration of the coming Assembly for I see no possibility within 
that limited time for a demonstration of conduct and proof of good faith by 
Communist China which could lead to the establishment of normal political 
relationships with the United States or the United Nations. Further, I am op 
posed to concessions to Communist China upon these issues in any armistice 
arrangement for Korea, for aggression and force must not be rewarded. 

“Nevertheless, I would not state to the committee that my views will never 
change. The future position of the Government on these matters must be deter- 
mined by facts, and in accord with the interests and security of the United 
States. 

“My answers follow: 

“1. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the recog- 
nition by the United States of Communist China? 

“The question of recognition of Communist China by the United States is 
not a question for decision by the United States delegation to the United Nations. 
It is a matter within the jurisdiction of the President in the exercise of his 
constitutional power to direct foreign policy. 

“T oppose recognition of Communist China. Its record of aggression and its 
treatment of nations which have accorded recognition, establish that the United 
States ought not to consider recognition until there is clear proof that Com- 
munist China is independent of control by Soviet Russia, and that it will observe 
faithfully the standards of conduct in its international obligations to which our 
Government adheres. I see nothing in the record today which indicates any 
early change in the attitude of Communist China. 

“2. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the admis- 
sion of the representatives of Communist China to the various organs of the 
United Nations? 

“T oppose the admission of Communist China to any organ of the United Na- 
tions upon the same grounds stated in my answer to question 1. 

“IT do not see any possibility of any early change in conditions which should 
cause the United States to change its position of opposition. 

“Tf there should be clear proof in the future that it has ceased its aggressive 
policies, that it is independent, that it clearly represents the territory and the 
people of China, and that it will carry out the obligations of the United Nations, 
it is my view that it would be entitled to representation. To take any other 
view would be to approve the idea of two world organizations—one Communist 
and one non-Communist, which some have suggested. The United Nations is 
not wholly satisfactory, and it may be that eventually there will be two world 
organizations, but I do not favor such a division now until every effort has been 
made to cause the United Nations to succeed. 

“3. What are your views concerning the exercise of the veto by the United 
States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the representatives of 
Communist China to the Security Council? 

“As long as Communist China is engaged in warfare ugainst the United Na- 
tions and defies the recommendations of the Security Council, it is my view that 
the United States or any permanent member of the Security Council can legally 
veto its admission to the Security Council. My reasons follow: 

“The Charter of the United Nations provides in article 4 that states shall be 
admitted to the United Nations by the General Assembly upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. It is agreed that the admission of new members 
is a substantive matter and subject to veto by any of the five permanent mem- 
bers. 

“It has been generally held by the United Nations that the question of repre- 
sentation of a member state is a procedural matter and not subject to veto. 
Since the adoption of the Charter there have been changes in the governments 
of member states, some peaceful and constitutional, and some otherwise, but 
the seating of representatives of the new authorities has been treated as a pro- 
cedural matter. 

“This has been the position of the United States. In fact, the Senate of the 
United States, in adoption in 1948 the Vandenberg resolution 239, urged that the 
principle be extended to the question of admission of new members, and that the 
veto should not apply. Several resolutions now pending before the Senate advo- 
cates nonuse of the veto with respect to the admission of new members. 
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“TI do not believe that it can be questioned that the states defined by article 3 
as original members and those admitted later continue to be members and can- 
not be removed except by expulsion, and this action is also subject to veto. 

“Tt is my view that the state of China is a member of the United Nations, 
and that the question is one of representation and not membership. 

“It may be asked, why then should the veto apply in this case? An element 
is present in the case of Communist China which has not existed in any previous 
case of representation. That element is, of course, the fact that Communist 
China is engaged in warfare against the United Nations. I cannot believe that 
it was intended that the United Nations should not be able to defend itself or 
that it should work its own destruction. 

“It is my view that the veto can be exercised, against representation in the 
Security Council, as a measure of enforcement, as long as the aggression of 
Communist China continues, under the authority given the Security Council in 
chapter VII of the Charter ‘to decide what measures shall be taken in accordance 
with articles 4 and 42, to maintain or restore international peace and security.’ 

“It is my understanding that it is the position of our Government that the 
question should be submitted to the International Court of Justice. Whatever 
the holding of the Court may be, the United States should comply faithfully with 
the decision. 

“If any organ of the United Nations does admit Communist China’s repre- 
sentatives legally against our opposition, I believe that we will maintain our 
leadership by our adherence to law and by the force of opinion. 

“4. (a) Are there any conditions under which you would favor turning 
over Formosa to Communist China? 

“T answer the question simply by saying that I cannot think of any conditions 
capable of attainment in the future under which I would favor turning over 
Formosa to Communist China. I do not see how any settlement of the For- 
mosan question can be made, until there is a settlement of the tensions that 
separate Soviet Russia and Communist China from the free nations, and cer- 
tainly not until the Korean war is ended and security is attained in the east. 
I have stated above that I oppose any concessions respecting Formosa in any 
armistice negotiations for Korea. 

“(b) What are your views concerning the consideration by the United 
Nations of the disposition of Formosa? 

“For the reasons stated in (@) above, I can see no reason for consideration of 

the disposition of Formosa at the coming session of the General Assembly.” 


Reply from Ambassador Ernest M. Gross, alternate 


“IT am glad to respond to your letter of October 5, in which you ask for an 
expression of my attitude toward certain questions relating to the recognition 
of Communist China, the seating of its representatives in the United Nations, 
and the disposition of Formosa. In discharging my duties and responsibilities 
aus the deputy representative of the United States to the United Nations, I 
have been in close touch with the problems raised by the questions in your 
letter. Although the answers I give below reflect only my own personal views, 
| believe they are consistent with the policy of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, 

“Your first question is: ‘Are there any conditions under which you Would 
approve the recognition by the United States of Communist China?’ 

“Answer: I foresee no conditions under which I would approve the recognition 
by the United States of Communist China. Therefore, my answer to your ques- 
tion is ‘No.’ 

“Your second question is: ‘Are there any conditions under which you would 
approve the admission of the representatives of Communist China to the various 
organs of the United Nations®’ 

“Answer: I foresee no conditions under which I would approve the admission 
of the representatives of Communist China to the various organs of the United 
Nations. Therefore, my answer to your question is ‘No.’ 

“Your third question is: ‘What are your views concerning the exercise of 
the veto by the United States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the 
representatives of Communist China to the Security Council?’ 

“Answer: I believe the United States should vote against seating the repre- 
sentatives of Communist China, and I believe we should vote in favor of seating 
the representative of the government of China that we recognize. 
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“T think that whether or not our vote against seating the representative of 
Communist China is a ‘veto’ within the meaning of the Charter of the United 
Nations is a legal question of interpretation of the United Nations Charter, 
which the Security Council itself or the International Court of Justice would 
have to decide. 

“Your fourth question is: ‘(a) Are there any conditions under which you would 
favor turning over Formosa to Communist China?’ 

“Answer: I foresee no conditions under which I would favor turning over 
Formosa to Communist China. Therefore my answer to your question is ‘No.’ 

“*(b) What are your views concerning the consideration by the United Nations 
of the disposition of Formosa? 

“Answer: My views regarding the consideration by the United Nations of 
the disposition of Formosa remain as they have been and in particular as I 
expressed them before the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce at Roan- 
oke, Va., on January 20, 1951; that is to say, that the United States position 
in the United Nations should be based upon the handling of the Formosan 
question ‘in a way consistent with our national interest and security.’ I have 
been and remain convinced that turning over Formosa to Communist China 
would be inconsistent with our national interest and security. Any considera- 
tion by the United Nations of the Formosan question should give decisive weight 
to the true interests of the Chinese people, whose friendship we have traditional- 
ly prized throughout our history.” 


Reply from Benjamin V. Cohen, alternate 

“Your letter of October 5 suggesting that I send answers to certain questions 
you set forth in relation to China, Formosa, and the United Nations has been 
forwarded to me here in New York. 

“As you are aware, the United States delegation to the General Assembly 
acts under instructions from the President and the Secretary of State. While 
members of the delegation may give the President and the Secretary of State 
their advice and counsel on matters coming before the Assembly, they do not 
have the authority to determine the policy of the United States in regard to 
the important questions which you propound. 

“The questions which your letter raises involve fundamental and complex 
issues of United States foreign policy ; some of these issues such as the recogni- 
tion of governments would not ordinarily come before an Assembly delegation, 
while others may or may not arise. I find it difficult to state my views on 
future policies without knowing the relevant facts, and I have not yet been 
briefed by the Department of State on all the presently available data. 

“Nonetheless, in view of your request, I shall try to give you my general 
attitude toward the questions you ask. 

(Q. 1. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the recog- 
nition by the United States of Communist China?) 

“1. I have, of course, no difficulty in stating that I would not approve recog- 
nition by the United States of Communist China while Communist China is fight- 
ing the United States or the United Nations. But it would be difficult to state 
categorically What my attitude toward recognition would be in the future under 
changed conditions without knowing the nature of the changed conditions. Gen- 
erally speaking, I think recognition should depend primarily on a realistic and 
objective appraisal of the facts as they bear upon the effective control which the 
government exercises over the people it claims to govern, its ability to discharge 
its international obligations and its independence from foreign control. Of 
course my judgment on the facts would be governed by the best evidence made 
available to the delegation. 

(Q. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the ad- 
mission of representatives of Communist China to the various organs of the 
United Nations?) 

“2. I do not favor the admission of the representatives of Communist China to 
the various organs of the United Nations while Communist China is fighting the 
United States or the United Nations. Although theoretically the United States 
might take a different position in determining its own policy of recognition or nonD- 
recognition of Communist China from the position it takes toward the admission 
of representatives of Communist China to the various organs of the United 
Nations, the two questions are closely related. Generally speaking, my views re- 
garding the admission of the representatives of Communist China to the various 
organs of the United Nations in the future and under changed conidtions would 
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be governed by the same considerations as I mentioned in connection with the 
problem of recognition. asf | 
(Q. What are your views concerning the exercise of the veto by the United 
States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the represenatives of 
Communist China to the Security Council?) 

“8. IT assume that if any question of the veto of the representation of Commu- 
nist China in the Security Council should arise in the General Assembly, the 
delegation would be instructed to support the position taken by the United 
States representative in the Security Council. If you wish my personal view as 
a lawyer, however, I do not believe that a member of the Security Council has the 
right under the Charter to veto the determination of the Security Council as to 
what representatives are entitled to represent a member state on the Security 
Council. That was the position taken by the United States delegation at the 
third session of the General Assembly and that position would seem to be sup- 
ported by the spirit if not the letter of the Vandenberg resolution. That posi- 
tion would enable the United States to deny any claim of the Soviet Union to veto 
the representation of the Chinese Nationalist Government on the Security Coun- 
cil, Our moral position in the free world might be seriously prejudiced if there 
should be any suspicion that our constitutional views on the veto were governed 
by expediency rather than principle. 

(Q. (a) Are there any conditions under which you would favor turn- 
ing over Formosa to Communist China?) 

“4. (@) Ido not favor turning over Formosa to Communist China. 

(Q. (b) What are your views concerning the consideration by the United 
Nations of the disposition of Formosa?) 

“(b) Generalissimo Chiang and the Chinese Nationalist Government were 
alowed to take over Formosa at the time of the Japanese armistice with the 
expectation that Formosa would become a part of China under the Peace Treaty. 
But in the interval, the Chinese Communists drove the Nationalist Government 
from the mainland and threatened to attach Formosa. This has created a situa- 
tion which is not essentially of domestic concern to China, but affects and 
threatens international peace and the security of the area. It is appropriate 
to bring this situation before the United Nations, as our Government has done, 
and to seek a disposition and solution of the Formosan problem, which will 
safeguard the interests of the inhabitants and the peace and security of the 
area. 

“If, and as long as, I am a member of the United States Delegation to the 
General Assembly, I would, of course, faithfully and to the best of my ability 
carry out the policies of the United States as they are reflected in the instructions 
and directives issued to the delegation by the President and the Secretary of 
State.” 


Reply from Mrs. Anne Lord Strauss, alternate 


“Your letter of October 5 has only just reached me as it was addressed to 1727 
Jackson Place with no organization designated whereas to reach me in Wash- 
ington it should have been care of the League of Women Voters, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street. For your information, I can be reached at the League of Women Voters 
until next Monday, October 15, and after that at 27 East Sixty-ninth Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

“In view of the delay in receiving your letter and your request for a prompt 
reply, | have been unable to do the research which I consider important. I am 
giving you:my immediate reactions to your questions although I would prefer to 
give much more thorough study to the facts and important considerations involved 
before taking part in any discussions of United States policy. 

(Q. 1. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the 
recognition by the United States of Communist China?) 

“1. At the present time, I do not approve of recognition of Communist China. 
So long as Communist China remains an aggressor, my position would stand. 
Only if the Chinese Communist Government ceased to be an agressor and dem- 
onstrated that she does in fact represent and exercises effective authority over 
the Chinese people, would the question of her recognition by the United States 
become an issue in my mind. 

(Q. 2. Are there any conditions under which you would approve the ad- 
mission of the representatives of Communist China to the various organs 
of the United Nations?) 
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“2. So long as Communist China remains an aggressor, I believe she should 
not be admitted to the various organs of the United Nations. 

(Q. 3. What are your views concerning the exercise of the veto by the 
United States in the event that an attempt is made to admit the repre- 
sentatives of Communist China to the Security Council?) 

“3. Believing that the universal character of the United Nations is one of its 
greatest assets, I would be loath to have the United States Government use the 
veto against the entry of any country that fulfills the requirements as peace- 
loving states which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, 
in the judgment of the organization are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 

(Q. 4. (a) Are there any conditions under which you would favor turn- 
ing over Formosa to Communist China?) 

“4. (a) There are no conditions, other than a future recognition of Communist 
China by the United States, under which I believe that this country should favor 
turning over Formosa to Communist China. 

(Q. 4. (b) What are your views concerning the consideration by the 
United Nations of the disposition of Formosa?) 

“4. (b) The question of trusteeship of Formosa by the United Nations is a 
matter which would seem to me to warant United Nations consideration,” 


Reply from Channing H. Tobias, alternate 

“This is in reply to yours of October 5, 1951 in which you state that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has submitted to the United States Senate my nomina 
tion as an alternate delegate to the sixth General Assembly of the United Nations, 
and ask of me what my position is with regard to the recognition by the United 
States of Communist China and other questions relating thereto. I am very 
pleased to comply with your request. 

“Before attempting to answer your questions let me say that, as I conceive of 
the responsibilities of a delegate of the United States to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, he is obligated to vote in accordance with the foreign policy 
of his government as it is communicated to him. Up to the present time I have 
had no official instructions as to what the position of the United States Govern 
ment is on the recognition by the United States of Communist China. From al! 
that I have heard and read, I assume that the position of my Government is that 
there are no present conditions under which the United States can possibly 
recognize the government of Communist China. My personal conviction on this 
is so strong that if this were not the position of my Government, I would not 
agree to serve as a delegate. 

“My position would be the same on the admission of representatives of the 
present government of Communist China to the various organs of the United 
Nations. 

“If it became necessary and proved to be feasible for the United States to use 
the veto to defeat admission of representatives of the government of Communist 
China to the Security Council, I would favor the use of the veto. 

“T can think of no condition under which I would favor turning over Formosa 
to Communist China. 

“My knowledge of the Formosan question is too limited to give an opinion 
about the future of Formosa that would be significant and meaningful. 

“Please understand that my replies herein given are based upon conditions as 
I see them at the present time. It is impossible to know what the future will 
bring forth. I only know that I am irrevocably committed to the principles of 
freedom and democracy upon which our American Government rests, and wil! 
continue to oppose all efforts to weaken or destroy these principles. 

“Thank you for the opportunity of recording my views upon these important 
issues.” 

Senator SparKMAN. May I say that when I stated in the beginning 
of the meeting that you had called me I had reference to the fact that 
you would be late getting here. I had forgotten this. 

Mr. Strassen. Senator, may T simply point out that that whole dis- 
cussion on “consider” or “decide” or whatever it may be, arose in your 
meeting vis-A-vis my statement in the McCarran committee that Mr. 


Jessup had said to me that he felt the greater logic was on the other 


side. 
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So when you are discussing “greater logic,” you are discussing 


“eonsideration” in its usual meaning rather ‘than this other meaning 
of decision. 


BRITISH ATTITUDE ON RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Bearing right on that and on the subsequent implementation we 
have found another item that has a direct bearing and that is a state- 
ment in the records of the British Parliament, in “House of Commons, 
page 1385, this reports 

Senator SpARKMAN. What date is that? 

Mr. Srassen. April 6, 1950. 

Mr. Thomas Reed, who is a member of the Labor Party who is active 
in far eastern affairs says this: 


As I understand it, the American Government were consulted from start to 
finish— 


this is now on the recognition of Red China— 


and I think I am right in saying that the American Government raised no opposi- 
tion at all to the recognition of the Communist Government by Britain. 

In that same period there is a London Times editorial under date 
of January 7, 1950, which refers to the whole atmosphere that existed 
at that time, as to what the positions of the Governments were. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Governor Stassen, I have not read 
all this round-table conference yet but in the oral part of it a sugges- 
tion was made by someone, I forget who it was, that while we would 
not be prepared to recognize immediately, there is no reason why we 
should not say to the British “Your interests are more involved in 
China than ours, so you go ahead and recognize and we may come 
along later,” or something like that. 

That was not Dr. Jessup but it was someone else. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. It was one of the prevailing group 
who made that suggestion, that we should encour: age—I can give you 
the exact wording on it. 

Dr. Reischauer made the suggestion on page C-1865 of the October 

a. m. transcript: 

I would like to offer one practical suggestion. Would it be possible to act in 
conjunction with a country like India? I think that would make it 
palatable to our own people and more palatable in Asia. 

As I recall, it was Mr. Kizer who likewise suggested that we should 
let the British go ahead. 

On the October 16, 1949, a. m. session, page 29, Mr. Benjamin 
Kizer 

Senator SPARKMAN. What is the letter number ? 

Mr. Strassen. On that particular copy there doesn’t seem to be a 
letter number. It isa page 29. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Was that on the opening day? 

Mr. Strassen. I believe so. 

Some of these have the same numbers more than once on the page. 
It isa little confusing. Yes. 

On the October 6, a. m. edition, which is the opening transcript, 
Senator, you will find that there are two page 29’s and it is the second 
page 29. It should be about page 70. 


more 
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Senator SparKMAN. Is Butterworth at the bottom? 
Mr. Srassen. Yes, and Kizer in the middle. 
Mr. Kizer says: 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Butterworth a question. I am wonder- 
ing if there would not be an advantage to the United States in its relationships 
if we were to say to the British at the appropriate moment, “We are not ready 
to recognize the Communist Government but since your interests are larger 
than ours there may be some advantage in your recognizing it because of your 
interests there. Then we will take our time with it ourselves. 

Mr. ButrrerwortH. I do not really see how it is particularly in our interests 
to do so because at the moment the notification of the Chinese Communist 
authorities is an inadequate one in anyone’s point of view regardless of their 
interest and until that is somewhat clarified, including the Chinese Communists’ 
behavior to diplomatic and consular representatives which lacked a good deal, 
particularly in our case, I should not have thought it was in anybody's interest 
to recognize them. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is right. 

Is that all? 

Thank you very much. The committee will stand in recess subject 
to the call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1951 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForriGN ReLarions, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 
Washington, dD. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, on Monday, Oc- 
tober 15, 1951, at 10:45 a.m. in room 318, Senate Office Building, Sen- 
ator John J. Sparkman, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Sparkman (chairman), Fulbright, and Smith 
of New Jersey. 

Also present: Senators Knowland and Murray. 

Senator SPARKMAN. The committee will come to order. 

| apologize for this delay. As a matter of fact, the meeting should 
have been deferred until 10:30 because Senator Smith told me that 
he was going to have to go to New Jersey last night and would come 
back on a train, getting here at 10:15. 

At the time 1 simply was not thinking of the fact that Senator 
Brewster told me that he would not be here at all today. 

Had I thought of the two together, we certainly would have set 
the meeting at 10:30, 

We have held up the meeting, Senator Smith, because, as I under- 
stand, Mr. Jessup does not have a prepared statement and it is not 
something upon which you could catch up. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. I regret very much being late. 


INSERTIONS LN THE RECORD 


Senator SparkMAN. I think it might be well at this point in the 
record to insert a letter that I addressed to Secretary Acheson on 
October 5, 1951, at the direction of the subcommittee. 

The letter was approved by the subcommittee and I have received 
a letter signed by Mr. W. K. Scott, Acting Deputy Under Secretary, 
in reply to the letter of October 5. 

Without objection, 1 will insert those letters at this point in the 
record. 

(The letters referred to appear in the record, as follows :) 


LETTER REQUESTING SECURITY FILES, OcroBer 5, 1951 


OcToBER 5, 1951. 
Hon. Dean G. ACHESON, 
The Secretary of State, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
DeAR MR, SECRETARY: In connection with the reference to this subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the nominations of delegates to the Sixth 
General Assembly of the United Nations, and particularly the hearings concern 
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ing Ambassador Philip C. Jessup, Senator Pat McCarran, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, has suggested that this subcommittee might be interested 
in certain assertions and questions regarding S. B. Krylov, Jacob Aronoff, and 
Michael Greenberg. A copy of Senator McCarran’s letter is attached for your 
information. 

In order that this subcommittee may have all of the information available 
regarding these matters, I should appreciate it if you would send us all the rele- 
vant information in the files of the Department, including Ambassador Jessup’s 
loyalty file, that may bear on these points. It is understood that this information 
will be used subject to proper safeguards. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Nominations. 


LETTER OF W. K. Scorr, Ocrorer 16, 1951 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, October 18, 1951. 
Hon. Joun J. SPARKMAN, 


Chairman of the Subcommittee on Nominations, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: Your letter of October 5, 1951, requesting in- 
formation relevant to the three items cited in Senator McCarran’s letter to you of 
September 20, 1951, has been referred to me. I note that the explanations asked 
for by Senator McCarran were provided by Ambassador Jessup near the end of 
the Friday morning session, October 5, and appear on pages 873, 874, 875, and 
876 of the transcript. 

As you are aware, Dr. Jessup’s loyalty file has been subjected to a thorough 
scrutiny by the Department's Loyalty Security Board and by the President's 
Loyalty Review Board, and the Chairman of the latter group notified you of the 
final action clearing Ambassador Jessup. In view of your request the Depart- 
ment has searched its files for relevant information. On the basis of this search, 
with particular reference to Ambassador Jessup’s testimony before your subcom- 
mittee on October 5, I can state generally that there is nothing in the files which 
varies from the information furnished by Dr. Jessup to your subcommittee. 

I am pleased, however, to offer you certain additional basic facts which may 
help to complete the record of your subcommittee. 

S. B. Krylov, according to the records, came to the United States in 1944 and 
1945 as a member of the Soviet delegation to the Dumbarton Oaks and San 
Francisco Conferences. He worked on the Statute of the Court of International 
Justice and was elected to a judgeship on the Court at the first session of the 
United Nations General Assembly in London in February 1946. 

A note by the Secretary General of the United Nations of September 14, 1951 
(A/1879; S/2339), shows that Krylov was one of two Russian nationals recently 
nominated to vacancies on the International Court of Justice to be filled at the 
Sixth General Assembly pursuant to article 7 of the statute. Krylov received the 
nomination of the national groups of Belgium, Egypt, France, Liechtenstein, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

The files gave neither indication nor hint as to the precise meaning of the 
remark attributed to Krylov nor do they suggest his reason for making it. 

Jacob Aronoff: The information in the Department's files is entir lv consist- 
ent with the testimony given by Ambassador Jessup to your subcommittee. 

Michael Greenberg, it appears in the files, was transferred to the Department 
from the Foreign Economic Administration under Ex cutive order on September 
27, 1945, and was terminated by reduction in force June 15, 1946. The files furth- 
er show Ambassador Jessup’s testimony to have described fully such association 
as existed with Greenberg. 

It is pointed out that these three items were considered by the members of the 
Loyalty Security Board of the Department of State and meticulously reviewed by 
the President's Loyalty Review Board. As previously noted, Ambassador Jessup 
was cleared by the Department's Loyalty Security Board—an action upon which 
the President’s Board placed its seal of approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. K. Scorr, 
Acting Deputy Under Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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Senator Smiru of New Jersey. If Mr. Jessup has no objection, I 
would like to put in the record two letters, one that he wrote me on 
December 8, 1949, commenting on my report on the far eastern 
situation, and my reply to him to that letter of December 26. It just 
brings out more of the details in this matter. 

If Mr. Jessup would prefer to see those letters before inserting 
them, I will be glad to submit them. I also want to submit a copy 
of my report on my visit to the Far East. 

Ambassador Jessup. Not at all, Senator. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I have just the originals here and I 
will furnish copies for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Without objection, they will be inserted. 

(The material referred to appears in the record as follows :) 


Far EASTERN PROBLEMS FACING THE UNITED STATES 


(Report of visit to the Far East, September and October 1949, by H. Alexander 
Smith, member, Committee on Foreign Relations of United States Senate) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
November 29, 1949. 
To the Chairman and Members of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate: 

I am submitting herewith for the consideration of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and others interested a report of the trip to the Far East which I took 
with the consent of the Senate, leaving Washington on September 13 last. In 
this report I have endeavored to indicate the scope of the trip, to present certain 
over-all observations, and finally to make certain recommendations with regard 
to our far eastern foreign policy. 

I am fully aware of the danger of individuals or groups visiting areas of the 
world for a short period of time and then claiming to have all the answers. I 
hope I have avoided this danger. 

I do feel, however, as I stated to the committee before I left, that it is vitally 
important for the members of appropriate committees of the Congress to visit 
in person the areas in the world where these critical situations have developed. 
Only by a personal visit can we get the “feel” of a situation and have that 
independence of judgment which we should have in dealing with the recommenda- 
tions of policy that come from the Executive. 

I sincerely hope that the members of the committee will have the time and 
opportunity to consider this report. 

Always cordially yours, 
H, ALEXANDER SMITH. 


PART I. REASONS FOR AND SCOPE OF THE TRIP 


As I stated on the floor of the Senate in asking consent to take this trip, I felt 
that the situation in the Far East was so critical that some members of the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees should go there as promptly 
as possible in order to obtain first-hand information which might be of value 
in dealing with issues of future policy determination. 

I am one of those who, since before the close of World War II, has supported 
our bipartisan foreign policy and has voted for every measure reported to the 
Senate aimed to bring about the collaboration of the nations of the world to 
insure the peace. I was an ardent supporter of the United Nations Charter, 
and have been deeply concerned over its temporary set-back because of the mis- 
use of the veto by Communist-dominated Russia. From the first announcement 
of the so-called Marshall plan I supported that policy, which was aimed to 
accomplish the economic recovery and rehabilitation of Europe. During the 
first years of its operation it has been most effective in halting the creeping 
paralysis of communism. 

For the same reason that I supported the Marshall plan, I have supported 
the North Atlantic Pact and military implementation of that pact to the end 
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that in the Atlantic area at least we can say, “So far and no farther.’ We 
have said clearly to the world that an attack on one of the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions would be considered as an attack on all. And we have served notice 
that the United States will be a participant if there is any breach of the peace 
in the North Atlantic area. I believe that what we have accomplished this 
year in setting up the North Atlantic Pact will be another important milestone 
on the road to world peace. 

But at the very moment last summer when this was being accomplished I, as 
a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, felt completely frustrated be- 
cause it seemed to me that while we were barring our front door (the Atlantic 
area), the back door (by which T mean the door to the Far East) was being 
left unlocked. The iron curtain is quietly being lowered over Asia. 

It has been a great surprise to me that while the administration and the 
Department of State took our Foreign Relations and Armed Services Commit- 
tees completely into their confidence and collaborated with us in developing both 
the Marshall plan a year ago and the North Atlantic Pact this year, we have 
never been consulted about policy in the Far East. In spite of the great con- 
cern of many of us over the future of that area we have been practically told 
there is nothing to do and that we must wait and let nature take its coures— 
or to use another expression, “let the dust settle.’ The splendid bipartisan 
approach which characterized the Marshall plan, the Truman doctrines for 
Greece and Turkey, and the North Atlantic Pact negotiations has been com- 
pletely lacking insofar as the Far East is concerned, and those of us who have 
felt alarmed over this unfortunate situation have been given the feeling that 

ve were unwelcome meddlers in matters of policy that has already been settled. 
This was why I felt that someone from our committee should go and try to get 
the facts, first-hand. 

In order to be certain that my trip would not be an embarrassment to anyone 
on the ground, I wrote to General MacArthur in Tokyo and asked for his judg- 
ment on the matter. He not only invited me to come but expressed the hope that 
every member of the Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees could 
come and see first hand what the responsibilities of the United States are in 
this critical area. Upon my arrival he thanked me personally for coming. He 
and others with whom I talked pointed out that while we in the United States 
naturally are more concerned with Europe because our ancestry is practically 
entirely European, we seem to be neglecting an area of the world that may well 
be the decisive factor as to whether there will be a world war ITT. 

Our trip Was a rapid one. Mrs. Smith accompanied me and through the cour- 
tesy of the Department of Defense our travel and hotel accommodations were 
splendidly taken care of. Everywhere we went I can testify to the fact that in 
the Far East at least there is a definite and splendid unification of the armed 
services, and the men in the field who are responsible for the security of the 
United States cannot be commended too highly for the effective and inspirational 
discharge of their duties. From the time that we landed in Tokyo we were 
enabled to cover an enormous amount of territory because of the full cooperation 
of General MacArthur and his associates in the military, naval, and air forces. 

We visited Japan, Okinawa, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Korea, Formosa, and, 
on our flight home, the island of Guam, the trusteed islands in the Pacific, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. During this trip we interviewed many people including, 
of course, the United States high command—tilitary, naval, and air, our State 
Department officials—ambassadors, consuls and their staffs, native Japanese, 
Filipinos, Chinese, Koreans, and inhabitants of the various islands. We also had 
the privilege of interviewing many Americans and British who for years have 
heen living in these areas, 





PART II. COMMENTS ON SPECIFIC AREAS 





While it is the purpose of this report to comment particularly on the situation 
in China, I desire to sum up briefly my observations on other specific areas. 


A. Japan 


Of all the areas we visited Japan stands out as a beacon of light and hope in 
an otherwise alarming picture. No one could be in Japan for even a short period 
without realizing that an entirely new chapter in the history of the world is 
being written. 

The cold war with Russia has been described as a war of ideologies—the 
battle for men’s minds. That is definitely true as I will comment later in this 
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report. While we in America have been theorizing about it, Russia has won 
the cold war in China and in other areas up to date. But in Japan General 
MacArthur and his splendid group of associates are carrying on this war for 
men’s minds and are demonstrating practically what the western Christian 
tradition is. General MacArthur is not only commander in chief of our mil- 
itary forces in the isiand areas but is also supreme commander of the Allied 
Powers (SCAP). For the first time in history the victor in a great, de- 
vastating war has raised the vanquished to their feet and has not only taught 
them how to recover and take care of themselves, but has contributed to the 
cost of their recovery. It is too early, of course, to draw any final, definite con- 
clusions, but I would like to emphasize now that this ideological war is being 
constructively carried on in Japan. A new Japan may well arise to be the spear- 
head of a revitalized western Christian tradition in the Far East. We have a 
long way to go before this can be accomplished, and we, of course, face in Japan, 
as in other parts of the world, the subversive influences of communism, but 
Japan under MacArthur is moving ahead and in the right direction. 

Another aspect of the Japanese situation impressed us From our interviews 
with local Japanese, as well as our own Americans who have been in Japan for 
some years, we were left with a feeling that an opportunity may be presented 
to the religions and educational workers who have heretofore been interested 
in Japan to make a real contribution now. It seems to be admitted that gen- 
erally speaking, Buddhism is not increasing, and Shintoism, which involves 
the worn-out idea of emperor worship, is being discarded. This situation leaves 
a vacuum for those who have what might be called spiritual yearnings, and 
this vacuum could well now be filled by aggressive, practical, and inspiring 
Christianity. This would unquestionably be the best bulwark against the fur- 
ther spread of communism. And it is interesting to note in this connection 
that an aggressive and positive leadership in this matter is being taken by 
Japanese women. Women in Japan are free for the first time in Japanese his- 
tory, and their new freedom is releasing the hidden resources of feminine ideal- 
ism and fundamental spiritual aspirations. 


B. Our strategie line of defense—Japan, the Ryukyu Islands, and the Philippines 
We had the privilege of traveling by air as the gnest of Admiral Turner Joy 
of our Pacific Fleet from Japan to Okinawa in the Ryukyu group of islands, and 
to the Philippines. In making this trip and studying our maps we became aware 
of the critical importance of the line of islands running north and south and mak- 
ing a bastion of defense in the western Pacific to defend the Pacific islands for 
which we are responsible and our own American mainland. Certainly I would 
urge that the members of our Armed Services Committees of both House and 
Senate should visit this area, confer with our Army and Navy leaders and study 
the relationship of the western Pacific defense to the Formosan problem, which I 
will discuss later. 
C. The Philippines 

As we passed through the Philippines on our way to the China area we were 
conscious of the “growing pains of a new republic.” I wish we could have had 
more time there because here as well as elsewhere the serious threat of Commun- 
ism is present. We were in the Philippines while the election campaign was 
getting under way, which involved the reelection of President Quirino. I am 
happy to note in the recent press that President Quirino was reelected by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

President Quirino was strongly pro-American and a supporter of the indepen- 
dent governmental structure which we in America had helped to create, while one 
of his opponents particularly was violently anti-American and as a matter of fact 
had been a Japanese quisling in the late war. The result of the election seems 
to indicate that the Filipino people as a whole desire to be a part of what we ¢all 
the western tradition, and for the present at least have their faces set against the 
Communist menace. But it is clear that their economic situation is serious and 
will be a problem for us for some years ahead. 

D. Korea 

After our trip to Okinawa, the Philippines, and Hong Kong, we returned to 
Tokyo where we made our second journey by air through the courtesy of General 
MacArthur to Korea, Formosa, Guam, and then home. We went to Korea on 
General MacArthur's special advice in order to see the young, struggling new re- 
public on the ground. 
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As a member of the so-called ECA watchdog committee, I felt a special respon- 
sibility to visit Korea inasmuch as our Foreign Relations Committee had author- 
ized an ECA appropriation of $150,000,000 for the rehabilitation of Korea’s in- 
dustries. Before I left Tokyo I had conferred with representatives of our Gov- 
ernment who had been in Korea and who gave me a very favorable description of 
what had happened during this last year. These reports were reassuring because 
on the transport from Seattle to Japan I had been led to believe by those who were 
familiar with the situation that it might not be possible to save Korea from the 
Communist wave. The question that was presented, of course, was whether the 
United States would be justified in investing an additional $150,000,000 in South 
Korean rehabilitation if there was imminent danger of South Korea being taken 
over by North Korea, which is under direct Russian control. 

In Korea we were welcomed by our Ambassador, Mr. John J. Muccio, and Dr. 
A. C. Bunce, who is in charge of our ECA operations. In conversations with these 
representatives and their staffs, and additional conferences which we had with 
President Syngman Rhee, | came to the conclusion that a further ECA invest- 
ment in Korea is a justifiable calculated risk. During the Japanese control many 
important industries were started which give promise, if they can be continued, 
of making Korea an important industrial area. Unfortunately, while the Japa- 
nese were in cotnrol, Japanese industrial experts held all the higher jobs, so it is 
necessary for Koreans who are now taking over to have special training to 
qualify them for executive leadership. This means that the United States has 
had to furnish technical experts to train the natives to run these plants. A year 
or so ago this situation looked difficult, and coupled with the threat that Northern 
Korea, dominated by Russia, might take over the entire peninsula, we took a 
risk in giving Korea our initial ECA aid. Developments during this past year, 
however, have justified our confidence. As is well known, the new Korean Re- 
public has been recognized by the United Nations and, therefore, in a sense is 
under United Nations care as well as United States. The Koreans have de 
veloped a well-trained army of their own of some 100,000 men, which army it is 
believed is thoroughly capable of taking care of Southern Korea in any possible 
conflict with the north. 

I was advised that the Northern Koreans had endeavored to enlist the aid of 
the Chinese Communists in order to take over and conquer the Southern Koreans, 
but the Chinese Communists turned them down on the ground that they had 
too many responsibilities in other parts of China. I was also advised that the 
Northern Koreans tried to get the Russians to intervene directly in taking over 
Southern Korea but the Russian reply was that they did not wish to initiate 
world war III by creating an incident in a minor area like Korea. Whether or 
not this is true, the fact remains that all those I talked with in Korea, which 
included our people and natives, felt that there was no immediate danger of the 
absorption of Southern Korea by the north. After all that we have done for the 
Southern Koreans and our public statements to the effect that we are endeavoring 
to support the urge for nationalism and freedom of these areas in the Far East, 
we would be definitely letting down all of the far-eastern peoples if we did not 
earry through on this Korean project. 

I was most favorably impressed by Dr. Bunce and his advisers who are carry- 
ing on the ECA operations and I feel that we should give them a vote of confi- 
dence by an early appropriation for this further Korean development. While I 
did not have time to go into all the details of the proposed $150,000,000 anthoriza- 
tion, I feel that a substantial sum should be authorized and appropriated so that 
there will be no stoppage of the pipeline which is taking supplies and materials 
to the Koreans at the present time. 


FE. Guam and the Pacific trusteed islands 

On our way home by air we stopped at Guam, which is today an American 
possession, and also in the Pacific trusteed islands, which the United States 
holds as trustee under action by the United Nations. In Guam we were enter- 
tained by Governor and Mrs. Skinner and our military and naval people there, 
and in our short stay were presented with the problem facing the people of Guam, 
namely, some sort of organic act to give them status as a Territory of the United 
States. It is contemplated that the Guamanian Parliament will send representa- 
tives to Washington early in 1950 to discuss with us their present status and 
the kind of legislation they would like to see adopted in order to give them the 
new status they aspire to. 

The Pacific trusteed islands, of course, are a study in themselves, but I took 
occasion when I was in Guam and Honolulu to discuss the responsibilities we 
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have assumed in this trusteeship. I am happy to note that a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs is visiting the islands this 
fall and doubtless will come back with specific recommendations. We can get 
some idea of the size of the problem when we realize that the area covered by 
this group of islands is about the same as the entire United States. These islands 
are of great importance te us strategically and for our air service to the Pacific, 
and certainly they cannot again be permitted to fall into hostile hands. 
F. Hawaii 

On our way home we stopped in Hawaii where we had the privilege of con- 
ferring with Admiral Ginrich, Chief of Staff for Admiral Radford (who was in 
the United States at the time), and Admiral Fiske, who has the immediate 
responsibility for the trusteed islands. Again we were given the opportunity 
to see all that there was to see in the limited time at our disposal, and to get the 
reflections of opinion from these experienced and able representatives of the 
United States. 

PART III, THE PROBLEM OF CHINA 


As I stated in an earlier part of this report our main objective in taking this 
difficult trip was to get the feel of the Chinese situation. We were handicapped 
in this because of the difficulty and practical impossibility of getting inside China. 
Again General MacArthur came to cur rescue by making it possible for us to go 
to Hong Kong and later to Formosa, where we had the opportunity of studying 
some of the problems that exist there. Everywhere we went in the Far East, 
China is a primary subject of discussion. People with whom we talked are 
divided into two main Classes: first, those who follow the general line of United 
States policy and look upon the Nationalist cause as completely washed up; 
second, those who are sharply critical of the United States policy, who feel that 
we are largely to blame for the let-down of morale of the Nationalists and who 
feel that there is still salvage in the existing situation, desperate though it is. 
We are compelled to face the fact that the situation is desperate and without 
seeking to lay the blame as to where the fault lies at the moment, our immediate 
objective is to find a formula for the future. 

in Hong Kong in addition to conferring with members of our American con- 
sulate we had the privilege of talking with the British authorities. It is interest- 
ing to note that the attitude of the British has been and probably will continue 
to be fundamentally different in its approach to the problem than ours. The 
British have a commercial stake in the Far East that we have never had and 
in their present precarious financial condition they have every incentive to pre- 
serve that stake and save what they can. I fear that this commercial pressure 
on them will prevent their taking the long range view and may lead them to 
immediate policies of appeasement and conciliation, which may well be a threat 
to the entire future of the Far East. Hong Kong is a British colony and the 
British intend to defend it at all costs. They have increased their military 
forces, their air forces and their navy, and probably from a purely military 
standpoint they would outmatch the Chinese Communists. The great danger 
of their position, however, is that Hong Kong is an island with an inadequate 
food and water supply, and with an overpopulation at the time because of the 
influx of refugees from other parts of China. As food and water would have to be 
brought in from the outside and as the Chinese popuiation itself might be led by 
subversive influences to revolt, it is readily conceivable that Hong Kong might 
fall just as it did in World War II, and as Singapore did in that war. 

This suggests that the British would be prepared to recognize the Chinese 
Communist Government in exchange for a hands-off policy in Hong Kong, and in 
exchange for trade relationships which are being pressed on the British by their 
business interests in Singapore, Hong Kong, and other Chinese cities. It is my 
judgment that the British are desirous of taking the step of recognition in order 
to calm down the difficulties of the moment, but they would hesitate to do so 
unless we join them in this move. As I will point out later in the recommenda- 
tions of my report I am strongly opposed to recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munist Government because I feel that the movement was inspired in Moscow, 
the present Chinese leaders were trained in Moscow, they are now being directed 
by Moscow, and they are being supplied by Moscow. We should no more recog- 
nize the Chinese Communist Government than we should recognize Russia itself 
if she was the foreign invader of China and had conquered China. 

It was our privilege to talk with American-trained Chinese who have the vision 
of the Western Christian tradition and who, I believe, would sincerely make any 
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personal sacrifice to save China from the dangers that now threaten it. We had 
the privilege of conferring at some length with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
who in spite of all the mistakes that he has admittedly made in dealing with this 
situation, is nevertheless, in my judgment, one of the most important figures that 
World War II produced, and who still has much to contribute to the salvation of 
his country. In our conference with him we purposely avoided discussion of any 
further military assistance. We made it as clear as we could that we were not 
th'nking in military terms so that there could be no possible implication that 
further military aid would be forthcoming. What we did stress was that the 
Nationalist Government had not offered the Chinese people any program of re- 
form and rehabilitation which competed adequately with the Communist promis- 
es. We pointed out that even on the island of Formosa which had formerly been 
Japanese territory the Nationalists, when they took over, could have made the 
island an ideal Chinese province with all the reforms that the Chinese people 
were yearning for. Unfortunately, the island has had two Nationalist governors, 
both of whom had the purely militaristic point of view, and who treated the 
Formosan people not as liberated Chinese but as a conquered population. It is to 
be hoped that the new governor, by whom we were entertained and who impress- 
ed us very favorably, may show a complete about-face in this tragically erroneous 
policy. 

A difficulty with the Nationalists today is that there are two groups competing 
for control. One is a military group, thinking only in military terms, and the 
other is a civilian group which is laying more emphasis on agrarian and other re- 
forms. The United States has been handicapped in its effort up to some months 
ago to give military aid because the aid that we turned over to the Nationalist 
Government apparently quickly found itself in Communist hands. The mistake 
that we made in this respect was in not having an American-controlled set-up, 
which could insure that the aid reached its ultimate intended destination. There 
has unfortunately been serious mismanagement and inefficiency by the National- 
ists, and these are the dangers which have determined our policy to, furnish no 
further military aid under present conditions. 

The facts of the Chinese situation can be fairly simply stated. The morale and 
leadership and the strength of the Nationalist Government, which was the foun- 
dation of Chiang Kai-shek’s brilliant leadership in the war against Japan, has 
collapsed because of military mistakes and internal jealousies. It has also col- 
lapsed because of the thread of misunderstanding and ineptness on our part 
which runs through the whole post-VJ-day story. My own judgment is that we 
did not thoroughly understand the Chinese psychology and we seemed to come 
to the conclusion that the only alternative to further military aid was complete 
abandonment or at least temporary inaction, which to them was the same as 
abandonment, and contributed to the breakdown of whatever morale was left. 

From our personal contacts I am prepared to deny the unfortunate propaganda 
that all Chinese in the Nationalist ranks are corrupt. Many of the finest Chinese 
that we met still stand by the Nationalist cause. They were not able to prevail 
probably because democratic processes have not yet been set up in China. The 
Nationalist Government has remained too military. We were advised that many 
honest men did all they could to induce the “Gimo” (Chiang) to bring in essential 
reforms. But the Gimo’s experience has unfortunately been with the sword and 
he finds difficulty in really taking the “reform” approach seriously. The weakness 
of the Nationalists has not primarily been corruption, as so often and, I believe 
erroneously charged, but a leadership that has not really understood Western 
democracy. 

And that is why I want to stress that in my judgment, we have overlooked a 
far more important factor in this situation than mere military aid. That factor 
is What mizht be called the psychological or ideological factor which could have 
meant support and backing for those high-minded Chinese whom we well knew 
and who were seeking reform and who should never have been given the dis 
couragement that came from the feeling that their old traditional friend, the 
United States, had abandoned them in their time of greatest crisis. 


PART IV. OVER-ALL OBSERVATIONS 


The situation in the Far East is admittedly very complicated with currents 
and cross-currents making it difficult for any complete diagnosis. On such a 
short trip as we took I would hesitate to try and draw any final conclusions, and 
I agree with those who have stated that our attitude must remain flexible because 
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of the constant day to day changes in the picture. With this emphasis on flex- 
ibility I would like to make the following general observations : 
1. Nationalism and freedom 

It is immmediately obvious to anyone visiting the Far East that there is a 
widespread yearning among all peoples in this area to express their own national- 
ism and to be free from external controls. There is definitely a revolt against 
imperialism in any form and the traditional colonialism. This leads to a propa- 
ganda of hatred toward foreigners which, of course, the Chinese Communists 
have capitalized on. The Russians, being familiar with the far-eastern psy- 
chology and the traditional opposition to foreign invaders in the China area, 
have been smart enough not to open themselves to that attack. Consequently, 
as they have also done in the satellite countries of Europe, they have made their 
penetration by training nationals to carry the torch for them. Whatever policy 
we adopt in the future must recognize this normal and commendable urge for 
self-expression. 


2, Economic reform and rehabilitation 


In addition to this yearning for nationalism and freedom there appears to 
be an urge for economic reform and rehabilitation. The threat of famine and 
hunger is always before these masses in the Far East. Here, again, the Chinese 
Commuuists have sensed the need and furthermore their promises of agrarian 
and other reforms have had great weight in weaning the people away from the 
Nationalist government, which failed to offer any reforms when it had the 
opportunity. 

8. Need of American “Far East-mindedness’ 

li talking with representatives of the United States it seemed apparent to 
me that those who are on the firing line in that area feel that the people back 
home whom they represent are more concerned with the problems of Europe 
and the Near East than with the far-eastern problems. This is understandable 
and explained by the fact that practically all of us in the United States come 
from European ancestry and, therefore, we naturally think in terms of the 
type of problems that Europe presents. Europe is so much nearer to us in our 
thinking that the threats coming from Europe are more realistic than the far 
distant Asia. In spite of this fact, however, it is clear that in Asia we have 
an area comprising an enormous part of the entire world’s surface, with a popu- 
lation of upward of a billion people, and that while we are preoccupied with 
Europe the real threat of world war III may be approaching us from the Asiatic 
side. 

4. A divided authority 

I discovered in the areas visited a feeling that our United States representa- 
tives were handicapped in their handling of Far East problems because we are 
dealing with them in compartments rather than as a whole. There is a divided 
command, General MacArthur has general supervision of Japan and the islands 
lying south of Japan and running through the Philippines. This is today our 
Pacific line of defense in the Far East. In addition he is doing an outstanding 
job in Japan in the difficult role of conqueror occupying the land of the conquered. 
But he is in the embarrassing position of having nothing whatever to do with 
the mainland of Asia, which is under the jurisdiction of our naval forces. Our 
military and naval commanders with whom I talked seemed to be agreed that 
there should be a unification of authority in the entire area, and also that an 
over-all ideological as well as purely military approach to the problems was 
necessary if we were to meet the challenge that communism is making to millions 
of these people. The policy of “let the dust settle” completely ignores this 
other and more important approach. 

I was left with the definite impression that in the Far East there is no one 
finger on the pulse of all the problems in which all of these countries are so 
intimately related. Certainly from the military and general strategical point 
of view this is a critical weakness. 

5. The military future 

While the final chapter has not yet been written so far as the military opera- 
tions in China are concerned, it seems clear that at the present moment the 
military phase of the so-called Chinese Civil War is critical. The Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government, which had received our support and on which we pinned 
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our hopes, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, whom we believed would be the 
bright shining star in the far eastern firmament, have both shown serious weak- 
nesses so far as military operations are concerned. Whether what is left of 
the China mainland can be held by the Nationalists, or whether Formosa can 
be defended are questions not yet answered. 

These are problems that should be given immediate attention by whatever 
agency is set up by us to determine the most effective use to be made of the 
75,000,000 flexible fund. This was the special fund appropriated by the Con- 
gress to be used by the President to stop the spread of communism in China 
and the Far East. 


6. The morale factor 


In talking with people whose views represent both sides of the Chiang Kai-shek 
controversy I came to the conclusion that there was a tendency to think that 
the only alternative to further military aid to the Nationalist Government was 
the abandonment of China entirely. In talking with prominent Chinese leaders, 
whom I found had ideals for China other than mere military victory for the 
Nationalist Government, I sensed a feeling of despair because of their abandon- 
ment by the United States at this crisis in their history. Since the days of the 
Boxer indemnity scholarships, the open door, and our stong stands for China's 
territorial integrity, advanced Chinese thinkers have looked to the United States 
for leadership in the areas of education and in spiritual advancement. These 
thinkers emphasized the point that as serious as the loss of our military support 
was, there was even more serious loss to the Chinese people of those morale-build 
ing factors which Americans and American-trained Chinese had heretofore con- 
tributed. It would seem as though in our dealings during the last few years with 
the Chinese we underestimated the importance of this distinction between morale- 
building factors and mere military might. Consequently our most recent contri- 
butions of military supplies, and especially the last $125,000,000 under the ECA 
bill of last year, were of no value whatever since prior to the turning over of 
those supplies the morale of the people had collapsed. 


ns 


?. “Salvage” in the situation 

Because of this morale factor, which it is very hard to define and lay our hands 
on in a practical way, I feel that there is a “latent salvage” right now in the 
situation which we cannot afford to neglect. There are Chinese leaders with 
whom I talked in Hong Kong, in Tokyo, and in Formosa who are, figuratively 
speaking, holding out their hands to us with a plea to continue to believe in their 
basic objectives and to continue to help them maintain their courage against 
these tremendous odds of military defeat. These are the real standard bearers 
against the creeping paralysis of Russian-inspired Chinese communism. These 
individuals might well be described as oases in the vast desert of China, and I 
have no doubt that through the entire area there are those who would dally to a 
courageous ideological approach aimed at Chinese rehabilitation. 


PART V. SPECIFIC IMMEDIATE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In light of these general observations what recommendations can be made for 
positive, constructive action at this time? 

In considering this question T want to emphasize again that I have no final 
and conclusive answers and, therefore, what I am suggesting is simply an ap- 
proach to the whole problem and an honest recognition of its difficulty and im- 
mensity. 

What I am pleading for is an attitude of mind by us which will give hope and 
courage to those who are still willing to remain faithful to what they believe in. 
In this spirit I make the following specific recommendations : 


1. A united far-eastern command 

Our over-all command in the development of our policy in the Far East should 
be unified in one control such as General MacArthur has so ably demonstrated in 
Japan, which will recognize not only the strategic military problems of the area 
from the standpoint of the security of the United States, but also and especially 
will appreciate the fact that we are engaged in an ideological war—a war to cap- 
ture the minds of men. 


2. The $75,000,000 flexible fund 


In order to make the most effective use of the $75,000,000 flexible fund, there 
should immediately be appointed a committee or agency, familiar with the situa- 
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tion from experience on the ground. This agency would advise the President 
as to the practicability of military projects which might be developed to carry 
out the fund’s objectives. 

Specifically I suggest that such a committee be made up of such oustanding 
men as General MacArthur, Admiral Badger, General Wedemeyer, Admiral 
Berkey, General Chennault, and Ambassador Leighton Stewart. 

Such a committee would certainly have the united approval of the American 
people. 


8. No recognition of Chinese Communist Government 


Inasmuch as the practically unanimous opinion of all those with whom I 
talked was that the present Communist movement was originally initiated in 
Moscow, its leaders were trained in Moscow, and it is now being directed from 
Moscow, I am opposed to any recognition of the Chinese Communist Government 
by the United States. The Chinese Communist advance is definitely an alien 
invasion and is undermining the aspirations for nationalism and freedom which 
all of these far eastern countries are struggling to attain. 

}. Program of reform and rehabilitation—no military aid 

While I would recommend that we continue our present recognition of the 
Nationalist Government as long as it survives, I would leave the question of 
further military aid to the discretion of the President, acting with advice of the 
agency to be set up under recommendation 2 above. As a policy we should 
emphasize primarily the importance of the development of an idealogical pro- 
gram of reform and rehabilitation, which should be practically applied immedi- 
ately in the areas still occupied by the Nationalists. 

What I mean by this is that there should be developed such a reform program 
in the non-Communist western provinces, in the area of Chungking (until and 
unless Chungking falls), on the island of Hainan, and particularly on the island 
of Formosa. On the island of Formosa there is an outstanding opportunity to 
develop for the Formosan people themselves a program which would mean the 
assurance of their freedom and the rehabilitation of their industries, and espe- 
cially their agriculture. I believe that this possibility should be explored imme- 
diately with the Nationalist Government now in control of Formosa and with 
the Taiwan people themselves, who are opposed both to the Chinese Communists 
and also to the Nationalists. I believe that the Taiwan people would cooperate 
with the Nationalist Government in setting up through our ECA operations a 
type of recovery which might be an example to other provinces in China now in 
desperate need. Furthermore, Formosa is ideally located for the development 
of our Voice of America program which, however, I would not call the Voice of 
America, but rather the Voice of the New China. 


5. Formosa must not fall into hostile hands 


I recognize that because of the unsettled conditions on the island of Formosa 
today, the previous proposal might be difficult of accomplishment. But whether 
or not that proposal could be accomplished, it is my urgent recommendation that 
under no circumstances must we let the island of Formosa fall into hands hostile 
to the United States. This is not only because Formosa might be the last bastion 
opposing the Communist wave in China, but also because Formosa, if in hostile 
hands, would threaten the island bases in the eastern Pacific from Japan to the 
north and down through Okinawa and the Philippines in the south. 

At the present moment Formosa has an uncertain legal status, It was a part 
of Japan prior to World War II. It is occupied today by the Chinese Nationalist 
forces because it was agreed at Cairo that it would be returned to China at the 
conclusion of the Japanese war. Technically, however, until the peace with Japan 
is ratified the area is still a part of Japanese territory and could be included in 
our Japanese military occupation. I recommend that this situation be carefully 
explored with the further recommendation that any possible steps taken should 
be reported at once to the United Nations with an expression of determination 
on our part to keep the island out of the war area and to assist in its economic 
development. We might explore the possibility of a United Nations trusteeship 
pending such time as the ultimate sovereignty of the island could be determined. 


6. Admit and correct mistakes 


I recommend the following moves to correct what appear to be mistakes of 
policy : 
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(a) Discontinue making Chiang Kai-shek and other Nationalist leaders politica! 
lepers. With all their alleged mistakes they merit our interest and help. They 
ean help build the New China. 

(b) Discontinue our present policy of watchful waiting and become positive 
in our support of anti-Communist resistance in the Far East. 

(c) Do not permit short-range financial pressures to outweigh long-range 
ideological objectives. 


~ 


y. Over-all advisory group 


I recommend that in order that we may keep our hands on the day-to-day 
changes in the far eastern situation, we continue the advisory committee ap 
pointed by the Secretary of State: Ambassador at Large Philip Jessup; Raymond 
Bb. Fosdick, former president of the Rockefeller Foundation; and Everett Case, 
president of Colgate University: and that we support this advisory committe 
by the appointment of a subcommittee of the Congress chosen on a bipartisan 
basis from the Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees of the Senate 
and the corresponding committees in the House. 

Should such a group of continuing advisers be appointed, I would recommend 
that the whole group or at least a subcommittee thereof proceed immediately to 
the Far East to observe conditions on the ground and to make specific recom 
mendations for positive action. 

8. Areas other than China 


The foregoing recommendations are directed primarily to the difficult Chinese 
problem, but I would not limit our investigation and consideration to that single 
area. We have the problem of Korea to which I referred earlier in this report 
and which I had the privilege of visiting, and I feel that we are justified in carry 
ing out an ECA rehabilitation program in light of the splendid progress the 
Koreans have made during the past vear. 

In addition to Korea, however, and the other areas which I have discussed 
earlier in this report, we must give consideration to the area bordering o1 
China on the southwest, particularly Burma, Thailand (Siam), and French 
Indochina. 

When Congress authorized the flexible $75,000,000 fund for military aid to be 
used in the area of China where the Communist advance might be threatening, 
it was definitely realized that there might be trouble in these spots and that 
prompt military aid might be justified. During my trip I was advised that there 
are at the present time real disturbances in Burma and French Indochina, but 
I was also advised that Thailand (Siam) is in the best shape politically and is 
strongly anti-Communist. All these areas need our immediate careful study and 
probable aid. The advisory agency provided for in recommendation 2 should 
make a study of these areas at once. 


CONCLUSION 


The time for effective action is now. American united on a far-eastern policy 
can and must definitely halt this creeping paralysis of communism, which today 
threatens every freedom that our forefathers fought, bled, and died for on this 
continent. <A firm stand now is a way by which we can avert the horrors of a 
third world war. 

Throughout our entire trip, whether we were in Japan, in the Philippines, in 
Korea, or in parts of China, we could seem to sense the deep vearning of people 
for a new leadership which would mean freedom from superimposed controls 
and an end of war and fighting. This is an obviously difficult ideal to be attained, 
and it can only be attained if the powerful, peace-loving nations of the world 
courageously stand together against aggression and the rule of might. This may 
eall for an early reconsideration of the United Nations Charter and a new 
approach to international cooperation to establish the rule of law and the pro 
tection of the weak against the aggression of the strong. 

As we traveled and talked to people with different viewpoints we felt that this 
yearning for nationalism and freedom was bringing people closer together in an 
understanding in the truest sense of the brotherhood of man. People were meant 
by the great design to be free and to live together. It was never meant that any 
people on this globe should be subjected to the domination and control of any 
other people. The yearnings in the Far East and in other parts of the world for 
freedom is an expression of the recognition of these eternal truths. 
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The sympathy of the United States for these yearnings and the determination 
of our people to aid in this eternal quest for freedom must continue to be the 
foundation of our foreign policy. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1949. 


LETTER OF PHILIP C. JeEssuP, DECEMBER 8, 1949 


DECEMBER 8, 1949. 
Hon. ALEXANDER SMITH, 


United States Senator, Princeton, N. J. 


Deak SENATOR SMITH: I have studied your report with keen interest and in 
accordance with your suggestion I am taking the liberty of sending you a few 
comments on it. 

On page 1 you state that the committees of Congress “have never been con- 
sulted about policy in the Far East.’ While, as you know, I have shared your 
hope that bipartisan support of our foreign policy in far eastern matters could 
be extended and strengthened, I do think it is only fair to point out that a good 
deal of consultation has taken place. Since some of these consultations may not 
have come to your attention, you may be interested to have me refer to a number 
of occasions during this year. Shortly after taking office the Secretary met with 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee to discuss round-the-world policies with 
particular reference to the China problem. In February the Secretary met with 
30 Members of the House and discussed affairs concerning China. In June the 
Secretary appeared before the House Foreign Affairs Committee and before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and discussed far eastern affairs. In June 
also the Under Secretary and various other officers of the Department discussed 
far eastern questions with members of committees of both Houses. In July the 
Secretary met with the House Foreign Affairs Committee to discuss the so-called 
China white paper. Plans for a similar meeting with the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate were made in the Department but due to the crowded 
legislative calendar the meeting did not take place. However, in October after 
you had left on your trip to the Far East the Secretary and the consultants 
had a long discussion with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on these 
questions. In July the Secretary discussed these matters also with Senator 
Connally and Senator Vandenberg and you will remember that in July also the 
Secretary came to your apartment and discussed these questions with you. You 
will also recall what seemed to me to be a very profitable evening at your apart- 
ment with the consultants and several Members of the Senate. There have 
been numerous other individual contacts and conferences with Members of both 
Houses. I know that the Secretary wishes to take advantage of all opportunities 
for such consultation on our far eastern policy and that he valued his recent con- 
versation with you. 

In your discussion of Korea, I am very much gratified to find you received 
such a favorable impression, especially since this matter is still awaiting further 
congressional action. I have had a particular personal interest in this ques- 
tion because I had to deal with it for the United States in the United Nations 
at one stage. I have been particularly struck by the progress which we have 
made there in promoting essential reforms in the land tenure system and in 
popular education. These underlying factors, as you point out elsewhere in 
your report, are fundamental in meeting the basic problems throughout the 
area, 

1 shall not attempt in this letter to go into the whole difficult problem of 
recognition, especially since you have discussed it with the Secretary. Without 
reference to the special case of China, I would, however, venture a few com- 
nents on the general subject. It is a subject in which I have been particularly 
nterested over a period of 20 vears. I have studied with particular care the 
nonrecognition policies which the United States has followed at various times. 
Secretary Stimson’s famous nonrecognition policy applied to Manchukuo was 
a splendid effort but in practice it failed to achieve its result in rather large 
part because it proved impossible to maintain a unified international front. 
The nonrecognition policy followed in Central America over a period of years 
which was designed to express our disapproval of revolutionary changes in 
government in that area seemed to me to fail to accomplish the purposes for 
which it was designed and I am glad that our official policy has returned to the 
purely factual basis of recognition. Whether or not one believes that we should 
return to a policy of using the withholding of recognition as an indication of 
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disapproval, the history of the matter seems to me to make it clear that such 
a policy is not effective unless there is a very high degree of cooperation with 
other governments interested. 

On page 12 you mention the reaction you got from many Americans in the 
area who felt that the people back home were more concerned with the problems 
of Europe and the Near East than with the Far East. Unfortunately, I think 
this is true in terms of American public opinion. It certainly is not true in 
terms of the Department of State which, as you know, has devoted a very great 
deal of attention and study to that area. The problem of developing general 
American interest in the Far East and knowledge of it was a matter on which 
I spent a great deal of time personally over many years through the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. In that organization we had the support of business leaders 
all over the country and many outstanding publie figures, such as Newton 
Baker, Ray Lyman Wilbur, and many others. It is still a problem which re- 
quires constant attention and effort. 

In regard to Formosa, I wonder whether you have had an opportunity to see 
the work which has been carried on there under the ECA in one of their projects 
of the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction. The reports I have seen in- 
dicate that this has been quite successful but unfortunately the Chinese Govern- 
ment itself has not widely expanded this type of program in general terms. 

The question you discuss on page 17 of denying the island of Formosa to the 
Chinese Communists is one which I understand you also discussed fully with the 
secretary. 

The progress in the General Assembly of the discussion on the China item was 
much slower than we anticipated and the result was that I was tied down with 
the preparation of that case until I left for Washington Thursday night in order 
to complete preparations for my trip to the Far East. I am awfully sorry that | 
was not able to get in touch with you again before leaving New York. 

May I say that Ray Fosdick and Ev Case and I have all deeply appreciated 
your very helpful attitude in our work. I look forward to further opportunities 
to cooperate with you in our common effort to arrive at decisions which will best 
serve the interests of our country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Puitie C. JESSUP. 
Ambassador at Large. 


LetTeR OF SENATOR H, ALEXANDER SMITH, DECEMBER 26, 1949 
Hon, Putuip C, Jessup, 


In care of SCAP, APO 500, In care of Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DECEMBER 26, 1949. 


My Dear Puii_: This will acknowledge your welcome letter of December $ 
which I received just as you were starting for your important trip to the Far 
East. Your letter commented on my report to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on my recent trip to the Far East. 

In the opening of your letter you refer to the many occasions during this last 
year’s session of the Congress when consultations were had between members of 
the State Department and the Foreign Ailfairs Committee of the House and the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. You also refer to the consultations 
which I had personally with the Secretary of State and also with your special! 
advisory group. In referring to these consultations, you are answering the state 
ment in my report that the Congress had not been consulted about policy in the 
Far East. 

I am very glad you made this point because the last thing I would want to do 
would be to misrepresent the situation or to fail to express my deep appreciation 
for the consultations we did have during the past year. Unfortunately, however, 
the policy of the State Department with regard to the Far East of which I am 
critical was developed not during this past year but in the previous years cover 
ing quite a long period when, certainly, so far as I have been advised the congres 
sional committees were not consulted. Our discussions during this past year were 
to determine where to go from here in light of the apparent lack of policy during 
the unfortunate postwar period. 

With regard to your comments on recognition of the Chinese Communist 
Government on page 2 of your letter, I feel that the recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime in China at this time would in the eyes of the world be a 
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surrender by the United States and Great Britain in the Far East of the very 
principles that we have struggled so hard to uphold in other parts of the world. 
Certainly, as I tried to point out in my report, if Russia had actually conquered 
China and was in entire control of the Asiatic continent we would not recognize 
such a conquest, even de facto. In my opinion what has happened in China 
has been the success of Russia’s method of conquest. I believe that we must 
make a fresh start in considering our recognition policy and its significance 
under these particular circumstances. There are no historical precedents for 
this exact situation. There is no other part of the world where the future of 
aun entire continent would be so vitally affected. 

On the issue mentioned on the bottom of page 2 and the top of page 3 in your 
letter with regard to whether or not the American people are “Far East-minded,”’ 
certainly those in the Far East with whom I talked felt that American atten- 
tion was more concerned with the problems of Europe than with the Far East 
and that we understood the problems of Europe much better and were more 
interested in them. I appreciate that the State Department has made a long 
study of far eastern affairs, but here again they have not shared their thinking 
as it developed with our committees of the Congress and, therefore, we certainly 
have not become Far East-minded as we should have become in order to con- 
tribute to the solution of these problems. I am aware of and admit my own 
neglect in this respect. It was one of the reasons for my trip. 

(n page 3 of your letter you refer to Formosa and asked whether I had had 
an opportunity to see the work there carried on by the ECA in one of the joint 
projects in rural reconstruction, I did check up on that work and talked with 
those in charge of it, and it was partly because of that work that I recommended 
the rehabilitation approach to the Formosan problem. I feel that we have an 
opportunity to extend our ECA operations both in Formosa and possibly in other 
parts of non-Communist China. 

I am still in consultation with the State Department on the question of pre- 
venting the island of Formosa falling into hands hostile to the United States, 
and I assume that you will be concerned with that problem as you discuss the 
inatter with those in the Far East. 

While I had hoped to see you again before you left on your trip to bring you 
up to date with the latest development in my own thinking, I understand per 
fectly the pressure you were under and why it was not possible for you to have 
another appointment with me. I send you this note in reply to your letter with 
iy best season’s greetings and with the sincere hope and expectation that you 
will be able to develop a program that will unite all of our thinking. 

I believe that together we can develop a policy that will give encouragement 
and inspiration to those in that critical area of the world who are yearning 
to express their nationalisms and to develop their own freedoms. The oppression 
or exploitation of the weak by the strong must be brought to an end. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


JESSUP BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 


Senator SPARKMAN. By the way, I should like to call attention to 
this, too, because these hearings have been so lengthy and there has 
been so much placed in the record that it is sometimes possible to 
forget. 

Mention has been made on several different occasions with reference 
to Dr. Jessup’s various posts with the Government, and what they 
have been. 

It has been alleged from time to time that the information supplied 
has been somewhat lacking. In fact, I believe at one time the phrase 
was used, “lacking in candor.” 

I want to call attention to the fact that Dr. Jessup, on the first day 
he testified, October 2, gave us a biographical sketch and asked that it 
be inserted in the report. It was inserted and will appear on pages 
162 and 163 of the printed record. 
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If you will refer to that, you will note that he gives a summary of 
his governmental service, both official and unofficial posts. 

It is not my purpose to reinsert it, but just to call attention to the 
fact that Dr. Jessup did make that insertion on the first day of his 
testimony. 


JESSUP’S LETTER OF OCTOBER 11 5 1951 


Dr. Jessup, I may say for your information that at the hearing on 
Monday the committee inserted in the record the letter which you had 
written on October 11, if I remember correctly the date, in answer 
to some requests that we made when Mr. Dean Rusk was before us 
on October 9, in which you gave certain information, including an ex- 
change of letters between you and the Secretary of State, and you and 
General Eisenhower, president of Columbia University, and also a 
list of the various assignments,that you had had in connection with 
our State Department work, including United Nations, Foreign Serv- 
ice, and work here in the Department of State. 

By the way, let me say that when I use the term “State Depart- 
ment”—and I am rather of the opinion that this is true of the other 
members of the subcommittee—we do not intend to restrict it just 
to the Department here in Washington, but we think of the whole 
field of endeavor which comes within the general jurisdiction of the 
State Department. 

I think perhaps we have had some difficulty in the past because we 
have not recognized that difference in meaning and terminology. 


USING THE WORD “CONSIDERATION” 


I want to say this too; and I do hope that the press associations and 
news agencies will listen to this: I think one of the most regrettable 
things in this hearing was a misunderstanding that arose over your 
your use of the term “consideration” in connection with the recog- 
nition of China. 

I have sat through every minute of these hearings, as I recall, the 
only exception being when Dean Rusk appeared before the subcom- 
mittee to present certain documents that I had already seen as a mem- 
ber of the Far Eastern Subcommittee. 

I recall quite well that Senator Smith first raised the question about 
your use of the word “consider” and you immediately, without hesi- 
tancy, said that you were using it in the sense of arriving at an opinion 
or reaching a judgment. 

I have checked the definition in dictionaries and I have found that 
that isa perfectly good usage and I know it is the usage with which I 
had associated the word all through my adult life and even back when 
I was in school. 

Later Senator Brewster took the question up and went over it very 
thoroughly and again I think we all arrived at something we clearly 
understood, and Senator Brewster ended his questioning by saying 
that “I want to say had you not talked about it and considered it in 
that sense, I think you would have been delinquent,” and we rested 
with that. 

Yet in spite of that, an article was read into this record on Monday 
from Time magazine in which the word “consider” was belabored 
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again, and not one single notice ever taken of the very painstaking 
manner in which this committee arrived at an underst: nding as to the 
sense in which the word was used. 

I have seen columns in the press and editorials and even this morning 
in the Washington Post an editorial in which the same word is be- 
labored again without a single notice taken of the painstaking manner 
in which this committee unanimously—I believe I am safe in saying— 
arrived at an agreement as to the sense in which that word was used. 

Now, I have no criticism of the manner in which anyone reports the 
hearings, but I do ask, as one who believes thoroughly in the right of 
free speech and the freedom of the press, that at least ordinary care 
should be taken. 

That is one reason I wanted to make clear here our understanding 
of the term when we use it, of “State Department,” “State Department 
assignments,” or “State Department activities.” 

I “want no misunderstanding and if at any time any word is used 
that is capable of more than one meaning, if anybody is in doubt as to 
the sense in which it is used, I wish he would make it known then and 
let the record be clarified. 

We all know that there are many words that have meanings greatly 
variant, one with another, and I am quite sure I am correct in saying 
there is no misunderstanding on the part of any member of this com- 
mittee as to the manner in which Mr. Jessup explained the sense in 
which he used the word “consideration.” 

Every member of this committee knows that in the sense of talking 
about. writing about, thinking about, and discussing, of course, the 
question of recognition of Communist China was “considered.” 

Goodness knows, we had a session of this committee, an executive 
session, in which we went over it and we talked about it freely in the 
committee. There was a long line of exchange of notes, opinions, dis- 
cussion, and memoranda in connection with the subject. 

In the sense of the word “consider” that so many of these writers 
have insisted on using, of course, it was considered. 

However, Dr. Jessup explained it very clearly and sometime before 
the morning is over I think it may be well for the benefit of all to read 
into the record just exactly the exchange that took place in order 
that there may be no further misunderst: anding as to the sense in which 
he used the word “consider.’ 


THINKING IN TERMS OF RECOGNITION 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. As you raise that point, I think 
may be well for me to elaborate a little further on this recognition 
question, 

It might throw some light on why I had the distinet impression that 
Dr. Jessup was thinking in terms of the recognition of Communist 
China. 

I sent to Dr. Jessup, after my return from the Far East, a copy of 
my report and also a letter I had written to the Secret: ary of State 
in which I expressed my very strong feeling that it would be unwise 
to recognize Communist China at this time. 

In acknowledging my report, Dr. Jessup said this on the subject of 
recognition, I will just read this part on recognition. 


89965—51——-_57 
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He said on page two of his letter to me of December 8, 1949: 


I shall not attempt in this letter to go into the whole difficult problem of rec 
ognition, especially since you have discussed it with the Secretary. With- 
out reference to the special case of China, I would, however, venture a few com- 
ments on the general subject. It is a subject in which I have been particularly 
interested over a period of 20 years. I have studied with particular care the 
nonrecognition policies which the United States has followed at various times. 

Secretary Stimson’s famous nonrecognition policy applied to Manchukuo as 
a splendid effort, but the practice failed to achieve its result in rather large 
part because it proved impossible to maintain a unified international front. 

The nonrecognition policy followed in Central America over a period of years 
was designed to express our disapproval of revolutionary changes of government 
in that area and seemed to me to fail to accomplish the purposes for which it 
was designed and I am glad that our official policy has returned to the purely 
factual basis of recognition. Whether or not one believes we should return to 
a policy of using the withholding of recognition as a means of disapproval, the 
history of the matter seems to make it clear that such a policy is not effective 
unless there is a very high degree of cooperation with other Governments in 
terested. 

I replied in my letter of December 26, the other letter I offered for 
the record today, as follows: 


With regard to your comments on recognition of the China Communist Gov 
ernment on page 2 of your letter, I feel that the recognition of the Chinese Com 
munist regime in China at this time would in the eyes of the world be a sur 
render by the United States and Great Britain in the Far East of the very prin 
ciples we struggled so much to oppose in other parts of the world. 

Certainly, as I tried to point out in my report, if Russia had actually conquered 
China and was in entire control of the Asiatic Continent, we would not recognize 
such a conquest even de facto. 

In my opinion what has happened in China has been the success of Russia's 
method of conquest. I believe we must make a fresh start in considering our 
recognition policy and its significance. 

There is no historical precedent for this exact situation. There is no other 
part of the world where the future of an entire continent would be so vitally 
affected. 

That is the end of the exchange on that. 

I certainly got the impression from that that Dr. Jessup was at 
least leaning toward the possible recognition. 

If Dr. Jessup wants to comment on that, I will be happy to have him 


do it for the record. 
Senator SpARKMAN. Mr. Jessup, you may proceed as you wish. 



































STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP C. JESSUP, UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADOR AT LARGE—Resumed 











Ambassador Jessup. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
With reference to Senator Smith’s point which he has just made, | 
would like to come to that in the course of my statement, if 1 may. 

However, first, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that since 
I last appeared before this subcommittee, there have been addition: 
to the topics covered by the inquiry which have substantially widened 
its scope. 

Moreover, those items have been the subject of many inferences. 
decisions, and judgments which in my own view either cannot be sub- 
stantiated from the record or contradict the record directly. 

I believe it is not generally the custom of the Senate in passing on 
nominations for United Nations delegations to inquire into the min 
utiae of long past meetings at which national policy was discussed. 
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Since these added items on the agenda have been linked to me, it 

is natural that I should wish to speak to them. I deeply appreciate 
the opportunity offered by this committee to have me do so. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, of course, I refer particularly to the testimony 
iven before this subcommittee by Mr. Stassen and, as I studied that 
estimony and tried for my own understanding to make some sense 
out of his appearance before this subcommittee, there came to my 
mind—perhaps quite irrelevantly—a rather favorite couplet of mine 
from the nonsense verses of, I think Hilaire Belloc, and the couplet 
which ran through my mind was this: 


cy 
SS 
+ 
ut 


The dog, to serve some private end, 
Went mad and bit the man. 


QUOTING STASSEN’S TESTIMONY 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to deal specifically with some of 
the points which Mr. Stassen covered in his testimony. 

He declared, and I quote from the transcript, pages 914 to 915: 

Senator Vandenberg told me in this conference he— 
This is Mr. Stassen speaking— 
was called into which he said was the only conference he had been called into 
on Asiatic policy, it was there proposed by Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup to 
the President that the supplies which were then being loaded in ships in Hawaii 
and San Francisco for the Chiang Kai-shek government be dramatically stopped 
as a move toward world peace. 


That is the end of the quotation. 
DISCUSSING WHITE HOUSE MEETING FEBRUARY 5, 1949 


Now, these discussions and the reasons underlying them have al- 
ready been dealt with in statements by Secretary Acheson. 

I wish to discuss the details of my participation only because it 
appears to have been made a test of my credibility by Mr. Stassen. 

Now, three assumptions can be tested concerning this allegation: 

(1) That I was at this meeting on February 5, 1949. 

(2) That I was not at the meeting but Senator Vandenberg thought 

Was, 

(3) That Mr. Stassen is mistaken. 

Now, assumption No. 1, namely, that I was at the meeting, is in- 
correct since I was not there. The facts on this point are set forth 
in my letter of October 11 to Senator Sparkman, which you referred 
to a few moments ago, Mr. Chairman, and which you said had been 
placed in the record, and they refer to the official records of the United 
States Mission to the United Nations which established that I was in 
New York on the morning of February 5, 1949. 

As my letter further points out, at 11 o’clock on that morning—the 
time of the White House conference—I was with General Eisenhower, 
then president of Columbia University, discussing an extension of 
my leave of absence from the university. 

According to a statement which I saw in the New York Times. of 

October 16, Columbia U niversity has issued a statement confirming 
iy visit to General Eisenhower on February 5, 1949. 
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Senator Futsrient. Mr. Jessup, under the prevailing political con- 
ditions, that might not be a circumstance in your favor. 

Ambassador Jessup. Senator Fulbright, I make no apology for 
having called on General Eisenhower. 

Mr. Chairman, since this information was contained only in a 
letter from me to the committee—and I believe some question was also 
raised as to the fact that it was not sworn testimony—if it is neces- 
sary to bring it in under my oath, I should like to either insert it my- 
self or to ratify the fact that it has been put into the record and state 
that the statements contained therein are as if delivered under oath 
before this committee. 

Senator SparKMAN. May I ask you the direct question: You were 
sworn when you first appeared before us / 

Ambassador Jessur. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Of course, you understand that you are still 
under oath? 

Ambassador Jessup. Quite, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. And you swear as to the truth of the state- 
ments made in that letter and the attachments thereto? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do, Senator. 








ABSENCE FROM COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





LEAVE OF 


Now, the background of this visit which I paid to Columbia Uni- 
versity and General Eisenhower on February 5 was described in that 
letter of October 11 and it is germane to some of the points now in 
question. It was told in that letter which I had sent to President 
Truman in December 1948, submitting my resignation from Govern- 
ment service. I was ona year’s leave of absence from Columbia, which 
was to expire in the ensuing February. 

Then on the 10th of January 1949 I accompanied the then Act- 
ing Secretary of State, Mr. Lovett, to the White House to discuss 
a question concerning an appointment to a United Nations com- 
mission dealing with the Palestine case. 

I discussed that with President Truman. I was working on the 
Palestine case at the mission to the United Nations at that time. In 
the course of that meeting with the President, the President dis 
cussed with me whether I would take another assignment with the 
Government and asked me to think the matter over. 

I returned to Washington on January 30 and on the following day 
I saw Secretary of State Acheson, who told me that the President 
and he wished me to remain in Government service as Ambassador at 
Large. 

After some discussion, I told him that I would try to have my leave 
of absence from Columbia extended in order to take on this work. 

[ should like to point out also for the sake of completeness, Mr. Chair 
man, that on this same day, January 31, while I was in the Depart- 
ment talking to Secretary Acheson regarding my resignation, or the 
acceptance of the new appointment, the records indicate that I took 
udvantage of the opportunity of being in Washington to talk to the 
policy planning staff on three points. The records show that I covered 
these three points: 


(1) The Berlin blockade. 
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(2) The general work of the United Nations and how it fitted into 
American for ‘eign policy. 

(3) The idea of a regional approach to Asiatic problems. That is, 
in the sense of looking at the area as a whole. 

I returned to New York on the evening of January 31. 

On Feburary 1, I dictated letters to the President and to the Secre- 
tary of State referring to the conversations of the previous day. These 
letters were mailed on February 4. 

My formal request for further leave of absence from Columbia was 
di ited Febru: iry 9 and the d: ay followi ing State Dep: irtment Press Re- 
lease 79 announced my appointment as Ambassador at Large. I was 
confirmed by the Senate in this post on March 1. 


JESSUPS” ACTIVITIES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1949 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it is pertinent for me to state that during 
January and February 1949 I was not concerned with questions of 
China policy and did not participate in any of the discussions which 
were a prelude to the White House conference of February 5. 

During this period I did represent the United States in meetings of 
the United Nations Security Council dealing with the Indonesian 
question, and at one session with the Kashmir case. 

In that sense 1 was dealing with Asiatic problems. 

It was not until the end of June that my departmental assignment 
began to cover questions of general far eastern policy. 


VENDENBERG'S DIARIES 


Now, Mr. Chairman, since I was not at the White House meeting 
of February 5, 1949, this effectively disposes of Mr. Stassen’s testi- 
mony on this point. Let us, however, look at the other two possible 
assumptions. 

The second one which I suggested was Senator Vandenberg’s pos- 
sible thought that I was there. Now, I suggest that this is highly un- 
likely because the late Senator from Michigan was not given to such 
erroneous impressions. Furthermore, Senator Vandenberg’s diaries, 
which, according to Mr. Stassen, would bear him out, contain not one 
iota of evidence to sustain Mr. Stassen’s statement that Senator 
Vandenberg told him I was there. 


ASSUMING THERE WAS A MISSTATEMENT 


We are left with the third assumption, which is by all odds the 
soundest; namely, that Mr. Stassen was mistaken inasmuch as he 
failed to produce any evidence before this subcommittee or elsewhere 
as to his infallibility. 

I think it must be assumed that his first categoric statement chal- 
lenging the accuracy of the statements by the Secretary of State and 
by me, supported by the record is a flat and unrelieved misstatement. 

Mr, Stassen went to some lengths to prove that the Secretary of 
State was wrong. He dispatched a private investigator to the United 
States mission to verify Ambassador’s Austin’s statement as to what 
his records showed. 
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When faced with the necessity of admitting his error, Mr. Stassen 
leaped with surprising agility to another alleg: ation. This grass- 
hopper technique brought Mr. Stassen to the next blade of grass 
upon which he rested long enough to assert that if I was not at the 
White House conference I must nevertheless have figured in the dis- 
cussions and plans leading up to the views which were advanced at 
this meeting. 

Now, the sole apparent reason I can see, Mr. Chairman, for this 
conclusion of Mr. Stassen’s is that if it were true it might rescue Mr. 
Stassen from the morass of misstatements in which he has become 
mired. 

Considering the difficulty of the task of proving Mr. Stassen’s in- 
fallibility, it is fortunate I need not embark upon it here. 

I would like, however, to present to the committee the facts of my 
official duties at this period, which I believe will demonstrate the 
dimensions of the error into which Mr. Stassen has fallen. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think you have just pointed out that my let- 
ter to you of October 11 lists my principal assignments in the Govern- 
ment since January 5, 1948, and I cover broadly, as you have sug: 
gested, those in the Department of State in W: ashington and those in 
the United States mission to the United Nations in New York. 

Now, this was not intended, Mr. Chairman, to be a detailed account 
of my activities day by day, but it does cover comprehensively the 
formal duties allocated to me. 

As you have also pointed out, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate your 
calling attention to it, in my original statement before this committee 
| appended a biographical statement giving the record of my activities 
and positions prior to my reentry into Government service in January 
1948. 

JESSUP’s “SUBSTANTIAL PRESENCE” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sure the subcommittee realizes that 
particularly when one is called to document one’s physical where- 
abouts—one’s “substantial presence” I think was a phrase that Mr. 
Stassen used—at any particular hour of any particular day, the search 
of the records is a laborious and lengthy task. 

I have compiled a considerable amount of information. I am quite 
ready to submit to the committee as much detail as they wish. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to detain the committee 
now by reading it all, but I have here a list of the various meetings 
which I attended of the Security Council on the question of Indonesia. 
Here is a long list of the meetings from June 17, 1948—that would 
have been June of 1948—on Indonesia, up through the 28th of January 
1949, the four hundred and sixth meeting of the Security Council. 

There are further details on other meetings which I attended. I 
should be very glad, Mr. Chairman, to respond to the wishes of the 
committee in ‘supplying as much detail as desirable in regard to my 
activities at any particular time, the subjects I was w orking on, and 
my substantial presence in any physical spot. 

I would like to high light certain points. 

Beginning on the second of December 1948 and until January 19, 

1949, I was acting chief of the United States mission to the United 
Nations while Ambassador Austin was recuperating from an illness. 
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I am sure that Ambassador Austin, if the committee felt it necessary 
to recall him, would corroborate me in my testimony, the chief of 
that mission in New York or even acting chief in the chief’s absence 
is a full-time job. 

At the same time I was acting as United States representative in 
the United Nations Security Council. During part of this time the 
Security Council was sitting in Paris on the Indonesia case and I was 
representing the United States there. 

I returned to New York on January 6, 1949. 

Now, there were many items of importance facing the United Na- 
tions and the United States mission to the United Nations was un- 
usually busy during this period. We were wrestling with the details 
of the establishment of the Republic of Korea and then with the matter 
of the Dutch action in Indonesia. 

In addition to these official duties, as I have pointed out, I was at 
the same time threshing out the question of whether I was to return 
to my academic duties at Columbia University or remain in Govern- 
ment service as United States Ambassador at Large. 

Mr. Chairman, it would have been physically possible for me, I 
suppose, to have taken an active part in general discussion of far- 
eastern policy w ith the officials of the Department of State at the same 
time I was carrying out these other responsibilities, but the fact is that 
I did not do so. 

TALKING WITH MR. RUSK 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as an example of this laborious attempt to sup- 
port an original misstatement, I call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Stassen tried to make a good deal of the point that I may have talked 
with Mr. Rusk, Assistant Secret tary of State for United Nations Af- 
fairs at the time, on January 28, 1949, and that I did talk—it was 
very significant, he thought—that I did talk with Secretary of State 
Acheson 3 days afterward; namely, on January 31. 

Now, as I stated, at that time Mr. Rusk was in charge of United 
Nations Affairs, and not Far Eastern Affairs, as he is now. He re- 
mained Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs until May 31, 
149. He was in New York on January 28. I believe there was some 
discussion in the record on that point. Ambassador Austin’s book 

howing that he was due did not have reference to his being there. 

I have evidence that he was actually substantially physically pre- 
sent in New York on January 28. 

Neither he nor I, Mr, Chairman, have any record of a conversation 
between us on that day in New York, but his recollection and mine 
is that we may well have digeussed the Indonesian case before the 
Security Council because it was coming up for a vote on that day. 

Here was the Assistant Secretary in Charge of United Nations 
Affairs. There had been this long discussion of the Indonesian case 
in the Security Council and it was coming up for a vote. The most 
natural thing in the world would have been for us to have had 
discussion on the handling of the resolution before the Security Coun- 
cil and the disposition of the case through the vote. 

Senator SpARKMAN. May I ask at this point, in order to check 
the record again, was Ambassador Austin at that time present and 
functioning as our chief representative before the Security Council ? 
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Ambassador Jessup. My notes show, Mr. Chairman, that he re- 
turned on January 19, 1949, after recuperating from his illness. He 
had been down in Florida. 

While I do not have the record here, I assume that on that day 
he resumed his task as chief of the mission and I ceased to be acting 
chief, but I was still a deputy in the Security Council and was repre- 
senting the United States in the Security Council on the Indonesian 

case. 


INDONESIAN QUESTION BEFORE THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Senator SparkMAN. That was the next question I was going to ask 
you. You say the Indonesian question was before the Security Council 
on that day ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And had that been. handed to you to handle 
before the Security Council ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, you spoke on it, did you not? 

Ambassador Jessup. I did, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Is that the speech that Senator Brewster in- 
serted in the Congressional Record in support of the resolution he 
introduced in the Senate? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think that was an earlier speech, not the one 
of January 28, but I would have to check that. 

Senator SparkMAN. Did you handle the Indonesian question both 
in the General Assembly and before the Security Council / 

Ambassador Jessur. The Indonesian question, Senator, was a Se- 
curity Council, rather than a General Assembly, matter. 

I have here this paper I referred to before, the records of 17 meet- 
ings of the Security Council between June 1948 and February 1949, 
or January 1949, at which I represented the United States in the 
Security Council discussing the Indonesian question. 

It has been a long, continuing discussion. I do not recall at which 
one of these particular meetings I made the specific statement which 
Senator Brewster read into the record. 

Senator SparKMAN. I believe we can find it because I think his 
speech shows the date on which it was given. We may have it right 
now. 

Yes, this was on January 11, 1949—the speech that Senator Brew- 
ster placed in the record. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think that was the three hundred and ninety 
eighth meeting of the Security Council. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, go ahead, we will try to locate that par- 
ticular speech. 

1 find that Ambassador Austin placed in the record some of the 
speeches that you made and the one I just referred to, January 11, 1949, 
is one of the speeches that he placed in the record. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. I think you referred to that at the 
time I testified before, Senator Sparkman, and mentioned the fact that 
Senator Brewster had put that in the record in connection with his 
resolution. 

Senator SpARKMAN. That is correct. I do not remember the date of 
that particular speech but we will find it. 
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Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 
Senator SpaRKMAN. Go right ahead. 
Ambassador Jessup. My records indicate, Mr. Chairman, that dur- 
ing the month immediately preceding the February 5 meeting my time 
was almost entirely devoted to this Indonesian problem which was a 
very difficult one. I could give some examples and would be glad to 
submit to the committee a record in more detail if they wish it. 

On January 26, I conferred with Mr. Von Royan, of the Netherlands. 
On January 28, I talked with Mr. Hood, the Australian represent- 
ative, and with Mr. Palar, the Indonesian representative, and the ree- 
ords show that a copy of that memorandum of conversation was sent 
to Mr. Rusk as Assistant Secretary in Charge of United 


Nations 
Affairs. 


DID RUSK ARRIVE IN NEW YORK 


I have referred to the fact that apparently there was some doubt in 
the rec ord as to whether Mr. Rusk actually got to New York on Jan- 
uary 28. 1 checked the records at the United States Mission and find 
that the receptionist has a record opposite Mr. Rusk’s name of arrival 
on January 28, with the initials “SC,” which is, of course, the abbrevia- 
tion for Security Council. 

It may stand for something else, but we usually use it to mean Secu- 
rity Council, which would suggest that he had come up, as was natural 
on the business of the Security Council. 

And then the submissions for January 28 contain a chauffeur’s re- 
port showing he left the mission at 2: 15, January 28, arrived at Lake 
Success at 3 o'clock, and finally returned to the mission at 7:15. 

The vote on Indonesia is contained in the records of the Security 
Council for the four hundred and sixth meeting, which is a printed 
record, showing I attended as a representative of the United States. 
My name will appear in that printed record. 


ASCERTAINING THE DETAILS 


Senator SPpARKMAN. Mr. Jessup, for the sake of the record, how 
far is Lake Success from the address of 2 Park Avenue, the head- 
quarters of the United States Mission ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I cannot give you the mileage, Senator—I 
could supply that. It takes about 45 minutes, depending on traffic. 
It depends on whether you go through the tunnel or over the bridge 
and what the state of the traffic and repair of the roads is, but we used 
to allow for about 45 minutes. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. And may I check on this, too: The meeting 
time of the afternoon session is 3 o'clock; is it not? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is the normal time. Sometimes it varied, 
but that is the normal time of the meeting. 

Senator Futsriegur. You did not tarry along the way, going back 
and having meetings; did you 4 

Ambassador JESSUP. No, sir: we-did not stop along the way. We 
used to go right out. 

Senator SParKMAN. I think it is important that we bring out these 
details. We have had requests for additional testimony sometimes 
where minute detail has been left out. 
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Ambassador Jessup. A photostat of the report of the chauffeur 
could be supplied to the committee if desired. which would include 
his name, a the exact hours which I have mentioned here, sir. 

Now, the circumstances of my conversation with Secretary Ache- 
son on January 31 are already mentioned. It was stated in my letter 
to you of October 11 and was supplemented by my letters dated 
February 4, but which, as I have said, were dictated February 1, to 
the Secretary of State and to the President. The committee has those 
as enclosures to that letter of mine, and they show that the subject 
of our conversation was the question of my resignation or the accept- 
ance of a new appointment. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Stassen’s speculations notwithstand- 
ing, I did not participate in the formulation of China policy during 
this period ; and, as I have already stated, I did not take part in the 
discussion leading up to the meeting of February 5, 1949. 


DISCUSSING QUESTIONS PERTAINING TO FAR EAST 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. May I ask one question there? 

Ambassador JEssup. Certainly, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Are you stating to us that prior 
to June, or whenever it was in 1949, you edited the white paper and 
acted on the three-man commission; you never discussed Far East 
policy with the State Department prior to that time? 

Ambassador Jessup. No. sir; that is not an exact statement, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am trying to get at whether you 
just say you did not do it on February Dat the time you were : allegedly 
in Washington or whether there were other times when you discussed 
Far East policy, because your correspondence with me indicates clearly 
that when you were connected with the IPR you were interested in 
Far East policy and apparently discussed Far East questions back 
in those days. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, Senator. The point to which I was ad- 
dressing myself here was Governor Stassen’s suggestion that, even 
though ‘T was not at the meeting of February 5 , I must have partici- 
pated in the discussions leading up to the filer tion raised at the 
White House conference of February 5. It was, because he had sug- 
gested that, that I felt it important to go into the immediate back- 
ground at the time of the February 5 meeting and make the categorical! 
statement that I did not participate in the discussion of the matters 
which came up at the February 5 meeting. 

Now, subsequent to that—and I shall go into that later if IT may— 
there were occasional times before my main assignment with Far 
East affairs in which I did deal with some Far East questions. 

In regard to my earlier activities before I was in Government 
service, there certainly was a long period in which I was from an 
academic and personal point of view interested in Far East ques- 
tions. 


LATIN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


There was also a period in which my main concern was Latin- 
American affairs. I traveled around Latin America in 1941 and 
visited all but I think three of the Latin-American Republics, and 
I was concentrating heavily on Latin-American affairs. 
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However, my official duties have rarely brought me into contact 
with Latin-American affairs in the Department of State. Occasional- 
ly, yes; but, generally, no: 

In regard to Far East questions, during the first part of my service 
after I came in in 1948, my oflicial duties did not bri ing me into general 
consideration of Far East policy. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


I did, in the interim committee, deal with the question of the est: gl 
sie of the Republic of Korea. That was on the question of : 
reference to the interim committee as to whether the United lien 
Commission should go ahead and hold the vote in southern Korea, 
although they were excluded from northern Korea. We succeeded in 
having the interim committee say to the United Nations C ommission, 

“You ‘ought to go ahead and hold the elections wherever you can, 
and that action resulted in the establishment of the Republic of Korea 
In that sense, I was dealing with Far East questions, but with the 
particular problem before the we im committee. 

Similarly, as I have said, I dealt with the Indonesian question, 
which is an Asiatic question, but not with general questions of China 
policy. 

If we go on to the period subsequent to February with which I was 
trying to deal here, Senator Smith, I can point to other instances in 
which I had some connection with Far East policy, although my gen- 
eral assignment on that point did not come, as you have indicated, 
until the end of June 1949. 

Senator SmMiru of New Jersey. On the Korean question did you 
recommend the withdrawal of American troops in connection with 
your study of that in the setting up of the New Republic / 

Ambassador Jessup. I had nothing to do with that, Senator. I was 
not in on that consideration. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You had nothing to do with the 
military at all? 

Ambassador Jessur. No. My sole function there was to handle in 
the interim committee our effort to get the United Nations to go ahead 
and set up the Republic of Korea, over the opposition of the Soviets, 
which were excluding the U. N. Commission from the northern part 
of the country north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Senator SparKMAN. Since the Korean question has been brought 
up, I think we might let the record show that this is true: The purpose 
of the Korean program which our Government advocated was to set 
up a commission to reestablish a free, independent, and united Korea 
[5 that not correct ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparKMAN. And the commission that was set up, the one 
that you recommended, had as its mission to work out conditions in 
Korea, to hold an over-all ea for all of Korea for one government 
for the whole of Korea. Is that not true? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

The difficulty which arose in the interim committee was that when 

lle commission found it was excluded from the north 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is, physically excluded. 
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Ambassador Jessup. Physically excluded. They were not allowed 
to go in and could not send communications across the line, and they 
would not receive their emissaries or anything, and they were wonder- 
ing whether they should give up the job entirely or go ahead in the 
south in the place where we were in control and allowed them to 
function, so that the Republic of Korea could be set up. We main- 
tained the position that they should go ahead and that under the 
General Assembly resolution they had the power to go ahead, and the 
policy of the United Nations was that they should go yahead whereaver 
they were physically able to function. They did go ahead and the 
elections were held and the Republic of Korea was established. 

Senator SparKMAN. And is it not true that in those elections, even 
though they would not allow the U. N. Commission over into North 
Korea, the invitation was extended to participate, and actually that 
number of seats that would have covered that particular territory 
were left vacant in the National Assembly ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And they have been vacant to this good day? 
Ambassador Jessup. I believe that is still correct. 








AND DIVISION OF LABOR 





DISCUSSIONS 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may continue with regard to Mr. Stassen’s 
testimony, he said at pages 1201 and 1202 of the t transcript—I have 
not the direct quote but I think this is fair—that he found it unbeliev- 
able that my talks with Mr. Rusk and Secretary Acheson would not 
have included what Mr. Stassen labeled a proposed reversal of policy 
with reference to the China Nationalists. 

I think this statement of his that he finds this unbelievable simply 
reveals his ignorance of the operations of government. 

Many very important questions arise from day to day and from 
week to week, but there is an essential division of labor ‘and not all 
the “top people”—to use Mr. Stassen’s expression—are in on the dis- 
cussions of eyery question. 

Now, without presuming to say whether I was then one of the top 
people in terms of his expression, I am sure there were many top 
people whe did not participate in questions involved in China poliey. 

For example, the Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administra- 
tion, who was then Mr. Peurifoy, certainly one of the top officials of 
the Department, certainly had not participated in a discussion of 
China policy. 

Various other high officials of the Department would not a been 
called in on that. In any case, no matter who else was called in, I was 
not. I did not participate in these discussions to which he refers. 
Now, Mr. Chairman 








PHYSICAL, OR MENTAL PARTICIPATION 






NO SUBSTANTIAL, 





Senator SparkKMAN. Before you get away from that, do you mean 
you did not participate physically ; you were not physically present ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Neither substantially nor, if I may say, men- 
tally, Mr. Chairman, in the sense that I was not asked for my views 
and did not express them. 
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Senator SparKMAN. I want to make this record absolutely complete. 
Did you submit a memorandum or discuss it with anybody ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Did you then or at any time preceding this 
meeting of February 5, 1949, in the White House? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. I just wasn’t in on it, if I may use 
that expression, in any way. 

Senator SparkMAN. In any way whatsoever? 

Ambassador Jessup. Correct. 


QUOTING PREVIOUS TESTIMONY ON “CONSIDER” 


I would like to call the subcommittee’s attention to an impression 
left by Mr. Stassen that I testified falsely when I stated here before 
this subcommittee that. the United States Government had never con- 
sidered recognizing Communist China, and this is the point, Mr. 
Chairman, to which you called attention at the opening of the session 
this morning, and I agree that this is a very important matter and 
one which has been subject to some misunderstanding due to abbrevi- 
ated reports, perhaps, of the discussions here. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that since you suggested at the outset of 
the meeting the importance of this, and perliaps the desirability of 
further emphasizing the point in order that it may be clarified, I will, 
with your permission, proceed to read, as I intended before I heard 
your statement this morning, to quote from the transcript of the meet- 
ing of this subcommittee of October 4, on pages 764 to 765 of the 
official transcript. I felt, Mr. Chairman, as I think you have already 
indicated, that the members of the subcommittee, by raising well- 
taken questions on the precise meaning of the term “consider,” which 
I had used in my original statement, had already clarified that word 
beyond any possible misunderst: unding, and if I may, here is the quota- 
tion from the transcript : 


Senator Smiru. In the first one— 
that is, in the first point I had made— 


you say the United States has never considered. You mean in the sense of 
doing it. But it certainly has considered it. 

Ambassador JEssup. That is correct, Senator. That word might be sub- 
ject to misinterpretation. 


It—that, is the State Department— 


naturally considered the problem. What I meant by that was that it has never 
reached the point at which it contemplated that that action might be taken. 
Senator Smiru. | wanted to make that clear. I thought your word “con- 
sidered” might o misconstrued. 
Ambassador JEssup. Thank you, sir. That is a necessary correction, 


Then later in the hearings, Mr. Chairman, Senator Brewster again 
raised the point in connection with the October round-table confer- 
ence, Which he stated, would seem to be giving consideration to the 
question of recognition, and I replied at page 809 of the transcript: 


I think that is the same semantic point which I discussed with Senator 
Smith, Senator Brewster, in which I pointed out—and I returned to it several 
times in my statement—that when I said “considered,” I meant considered in 
terms of reaching a decision in an affirmative way on this policy. 

Obviously, we thought about it. We do not make our decisions without think- 
ing about them, and in that sense there is consideration. 
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The implication which I thought the word carried in this sense was that it 
had never entered our minds that we were going to move ahead and recognize 
the Chinese Communist Government. 

Senator Brewsrer. Then you wasted an awful lot of valuable time in having 
all these men talk with you. You asked the question, “Should we recognize 
Communist China?’ You said you asked the question. Now why did you ask 
such a question, if under no set of conceivable circumstances would you do it. 
I mean I cannot reconcile a statement that absolutely no consideration was 
being given to our extending recognition. 

You and all the rest of these $50 a day experts were wasting a lot 
of the Government’s money then. 

Ambassador Jessup. In the first place, Senator, I think again our 
trouble is with the word “consider.” 

Obviously, we were considering all of these questions having to do 
with Asia. 

Senator Brewster. Including the possible recognition of China. 

Ambassador Jessup. Considering it, Senator, as I was about so 
say, in terms of examining the question. All of these issues were 
examined. We never considered it in the sense of our minds moving 
in favor of the conclusion that we would recognize, but we did consider 
in the sense of examining. 

It was in the course of that examination of that and many other 
questions that we sought the views of all of these other people. 

Senator Brewsrer. In fact, I think you would have been delinquent 
if you had not given consideration to it. 

Ambassador Jessup. Certainly. 

Senator Brewsrer. When the British brought it up, you certainly 
had to give consideration to the British view, so it seemed to me 
your language was somewhat too sweeping. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Have you got the rest of it there ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I am glad to go on, sir: 


Ambassador Jessup. The use of the language is sometimes difficult, but I think 
“consider” here is used somewhat in the way in which somebody says, “Will you 
run three times around the Capitol with me?” And I would say “I would not 
consider it.” 

Now, I think the point is we get into the difference between the examination of 
the subject and the question of whether your mind has moved to the point in 
which you are going to take, and adopt. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Is that not what you meant, that even though the subject 
has been thought about, has been talked about and has been written about— 

Senator BRewsTeR. And has been considered, 

Senator SPARKMAN. There was no intention on the part of the State Depart 
ment to extending recognition. 

Ambassador Jessup. Thank you, Senator. I think that clarifies it. 

I do think that my use of language here is ill-chosen. 

Senator SPARKMAN. No, I do not, because I think the word “consider” has both 
connotations and I think we all recognize it and we all use it in that sense. 

It does create, I can see, a certain amount of ambiguity. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I think the witness has made very clear what 
he meant by it. 

Senator SPARKMAN, Yes. I believe we all understand. 


That is the end of the quotation. 


BRITISH RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. May I ask you one question while we 
are on that subject? I don’t think I ever asked you whether you ever 
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did discuss with the British, or get into any conversations with the 
British, on the subject of Chinese Communist recognition. 

Ambassador Jessup. Whether I participated personally ? 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Whether you participated either 
with the Ambassador here or others. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir; subsequently, subsequent to my gen- 
eral activity in connection with far eastern affairs, after June 1949, 
I participated in various discussions involving that question. As I 
have indicated in my statement, both in writing and orally, after the 
end of June 1949 I was assigned to some general responsibility in 
regard to far eastern questions, and during that summer, as you recall, 
was the period when we had the so- alled consultants in the Depart- 
ment: Mr. Case and Mr. Fosdick, and with them and with the various 
people we interviewed this question was discussed, as it was discussed 
in the round table of October. And on through until I left for the 
Far East on December 20, 1949, this was one of the questions which 
came up from time to time. I haven't a complete list, obviously, of 
all of the talks I might have had, but I have no doubt that the question 
came up many times in discussions which we had at that time. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You were aware, then, of course, 
that the British contemplated ear ly recognition of Communist China ? 
In the luncheon I had with you we discussed some of those conversa- 
tions with the British, and you gave me a memorandum indicating 
what their points were favoring recognition. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. As I recall, at that time 
you were aware of the view of the British. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is true. 

Ambassador Jessur. And the actual texts I think are there 
among the documents which were shown to you and other mem- 
bers of the committee in executive session, and I was familiar with 
those views which were expressed by the British at that time, also 
familiar with the statements made by the United States through the 
Secretary of State in saying that we did not agree with their view. 

I would like to go into that a little more fully subsequently in my 
statement, but would be glad to continue with it now if you wish. 


WITHDRAWAL OF RECOGNITION OF NATIONALIST CHINA 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I have just one question which I 
think is corollary to this. In connection with it, in discussing the 
actual Commies, did you at the same time discuss the withdrawl of 
recognition of Nationalist China and the Chiang Kai-shek Kuomin- 
tang group? Weren't the two closely related, and did you not dis- 
cuss both of them ? 

Ambassador Jessur. I have no doubt we did, Senator. I don’t 
recall off the cuff particular meetings at which this question of so- 
called withdrawal of recognition of the Nationalist Government was 
discussed. I know that was an idea which was bandied about at that 
time and there was discussion of it. I have no doubt that I partici- 
pated in discussions of that question along with the question of recog- 
nthe or nonrecognition. I think, as a matter of fact, that veneral 
point was referred to in the meeting of the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee after I came back from my far eastern trip in March of 1950 
when Mr. Butterworth and the Secretary of State and I came up and 
discussed the whole matter before the Foreign Relations Committee. 

I believe that was brought up; it is just a matter of recollection. 
I haven't the record. My recollection is that some member of the 
committee raised that as a point. I am sure it came up from time 
to time, and no doubt I was at some of the meetings at which that idea 
was also thrown out. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. So the recognition of Communist 
China on the one hand and the discontinuance of the recognition of 
the Nationalist Government were the two related questions; and they 
undoubtedly were fully discussed together with the British and in 
our own councils here in the State Department. 

Ambassador Jessup. I have no doubt they were, Senator. I can’t 
document it as to specific meetings at which the point was brought up. 














RESULTS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THREE 













Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Can you answer one more question in 
connection with this matter? I have been asking for some time for a 
report of your committee of three, and I cannot seem to find out 
whether they made a report, or if so, what duis report was? If they 
did not make a written report what were their recommendations to the 
President or to the Secretary of State? I think we would all like to 
know what that committee’s conclusions were after their long study 
and after the conferences of October 6, 7, and 8. 

Ambassador Jessup. Senator, I think that I pointed out, I believe 
in my supplementary statement on my original appearance, that I 
believe it was in a press release laying down the terms of. reference 
for the so-called consultants Te. the Secretary of State said, “I am not 










asking you to make a report. I do hope that you will participate in 
consultations with the policy-making officers,” and that was followed 
out. 





I should add in regard to that that I think there is some misappre- 
hension of the kind of continuity which existed in the study of the 
whole Asiatic problem at that time. Just as it was never true that 
we conceived of a particular meeting of outsiders to give us an im- 
pression of what people were thinking around the country, as in that 
meeting of October 6, 7, and 8, just as we never considered that some- 
thing on which to reach a conclusion where we would debate with 
these outsiders, reach a decision and say, “Well, that settles the policy, 
so it was never,thought that in this consultation of the consultants, 
Mr. Case and Mr. Fosdick, during that summer, that that was the 
finality in terms of our general policy 7. 

Our point, as we have ‘made abundantly clear from the record at each 
stage, was that we said, “We are not going to recognize. We are trying 
to dise ourage the others from recognizing. We are trying to est: ablish 
a policy of ¢ consultation so that nobody will rec ognize Ww ithout our hav- 
ing an opportunity to try to dissuade them from doing so.” 

But in terms of the general examination, what actually happened 
was that after that summer’s work with the consultants we did, or at 
least I did, on behalf of the group or on behalf of the Department, if 
you like, what you urged should be done. Namely, I left on December 
20 and I visited 14 countries in Asia. 
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RELEASE OF POLICY MESSAGE REGARDING FORMOSA 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Jessup, let me just suggest there 
that after you had started on your trip the message came out about 
Formosa, which was sent to all our people in the Far East. The 
statement of the President was on January 5 withdrawing aid from 
Formosa and practically cutting off the Chinese Nationalists with mae 
implication that we were going to change our policy at that point. 
had changed our policy. That was all done, apparently without re fer r 
ence to your then trip to the Far East. Your trip was an aftermath, 
and after these discussions were obviously made. That is what 
distressing us so much about this whole thing. 

Ambassador Jessup. May I say, Senator Smith, in regard to the 
Formosa paper to which I think you refer, that that was the subject 
of extended discussion in the so-called General MacArthur hearings 
before the joint committees of the Senate. The Secretary of State 
made a very full statement as to the nature of that paper, in which he 
expressed the facts in regard to the nature of the paper, why it was 
issued, the fact that it was not any statement about abandoning policy 
but was what was called background information designed to prepare 
people to meet an eventu: lity in case, unhappily, Formosa should be 

captured. It was not, as he made very clear at that time, in the 
slightest a statement of policy that we should surrender Formosa. 

I don’t like, Mr. Chairman, to rehearse all of the testimony in the 
MacArthur hearings, but I could not add to the very full statement 
which Secretary Acheson made at that time. If it is pertinent, 1 
shall be glad to find the pages in the hearings of th: i committee and 
have them inserted in the record, but I 1 respect fully, Senator Smith, 
beg to differ with your interpretation of the Formosa statement. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. May I say with reference to the suggestion 
just made, we have made that point before, that every member of this 
subcommittee and of the full committee sat in the MacArthur hear- 
ings. Weare familiar with those, and I do not believe that it would be 
appropriate to insert pages from those hearings. 

Senator Smiru of New Je rsey. It isn’t necessary. 


is 


NO RECOMMENDATION 





TO WITHDRAW RECOGNITION OF NATIONALISTS 





But is it not a fact, Dr. Jessup, that you actually either recommend- 
el or favored the withdr: awal of recognition of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment at one time in these discussions? I am asking you. 

Ambassador Jessup. No,sir. I recall no position of that kind which 
| advoeated. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. And you never favored the recog- 
nition of the Communists and the withdrawal a the recognition of the 
Nationalist government in any way, shape, or form? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. I le testified to that over 
and over, and I think the record is very clear on that, Senator. 

Senator SPARKMAN. For the purpose of the record, may | say that 


Secretary Acheson’s testimony started on page 1667 of the MacArthur 
hearings, 


Ambassador Jessup. Thank you, Senator. 





R995 
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JESSUP-FOSDICK-CASE COMMISSION 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I still have the little question | 
started with, namely, what was the report or recommendation, if any, 
of the Jessup-Fosdick-Case Commission ? 

Teac Jessup. I was trying to say, Senator, that under 
specific instructions they did not make a report. They were not aske«| 
to make a report and they did not make a report. They participated 
in consultations throughout a period. 

I was also trying to point out that the termination of their active 
period of services in the State Department was not the ending of 
something. They came back again and talked things over w ith me 
after I got back from my trip. We contemplated very definitely, as 
you yourself felt was important, that one aspect of this general survey 
then being undertaken in the State Department was a trip by one 
of the individuals concerned to the area. As you know, I went, and 
[ talked with General MacArthur and we had a meeting of all of our 
top diplomatic representatives at Bangkok. And then I came back, 
and along with the Secretary of State and with Assistant Secretar) 
Butterworth, who was also at the Bangkok meeting, we appeared i) 
executive session before the Foreign “Relations Committee of the 
Senate, and those records are available, I believe, to every member of 
this subcommittee as the executive records of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I do not havea copy. They are your executive records. 

But I believe, sir, that what was said at that meeting represents 
the cumulation of the views through that period of study, when the 
consultants were with us and we had a round table and everything else 
during that summer, through the period of my visits in Asia, throug! 
the period of our conference with the top diplomatic representatives 
in Bangkok, and we came back and our testimony is there as to what 
we said to the Foreign Relations Committee, and the record of our 
action is there, and we didn’t recognize and we tried to prevent the 
others from recognizing. 

That, I submit, Senator, is the record, and the record of my par- 
ticipation in it. 

And, if I may say so, in connection with searching for a report of 
the consultants, the consultants definitely did not make a report. 
There was a constant process of consultation which continued on 
through the period of foreign voyaging and the consultation among 
all of the representatives at Bangkok and back on here. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I certainly had the impression that 
there was a meeting at the White House with the President and those 
three people, and your letter to me recently confirmed the fact that 
there was a meeting. 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 

Senator Smirn of New. Jersey. At which the three were present. 
and some others were present also, and I had the impression distinct: 
ly, and I am reciting from memory, that there were informal sugges- 
tions made to the President as findings of this committee. Of course 
they were strictly confidential to the President alone. That is my 
understanding of what occurred. 

Ambassador Jessup. Senator, as you suggest, I am not at liberty 
to lay before the committee confidential discussions with the President 
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of the United States. But that meeting to which you refer was held 
in anticipation of my trip. It was a general discussion of the points 
which needed still to be studied and of the various points which would 
come up for discussion at the Bangkok Conference, which was already 
arranged to take place in the middle of February, with all of our 
foreign representatives. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Certainly vital conclusions were 
arrived at before you started on that trip, because while you were on 
that trip and had not. yet arrived in Tokyo definite decisions for ban- 
ning military aid to Formosa were taken and announced by the White 
House, so that there was nothing left for you to decide on that point 
when you went out. That had been settled. 

Ambassador Jessur. If I may say, Senator, although as you point 
out I wasn’t here, I do find that there was a continuation—very small— 
of discussions of Far Eastern questions after I left on December 20. 
May I just point out here that in referring to our correspondence in 
December of 1949 you mentioned my letter to you of December 8. 
You point out that your reply was written on December 26. That was 
while I was on the Pacific on my way to Japan. I hope I sent you 
some acknowledgment at the time. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You did, from Tokyo. 

Ambassador Jessup. I received it in the middle of my trip, so that 

I did not have it before I left. 


ACHESON’S TELEGRAM TO BEVIN, DECEMBER 23, 1949 


=—O-« 


You will also recall that in January, or let me say first in December, 
and I would like to recall at that point certain of the documents which 
have already been seen by the committee in executive session. I am 
not at liberty to put the whole document into the official record, but I 
would like to remind the committee that they have seen a telegram 
sent by the Secretary of State to Mr. Bevin, a personal telegram, dated 
December 23, 1949.° That was 3 days after I sailed from San Fran- 
cisco. And you will recall, I am sure, that in that telegram the Secre- 
tary said, “I have seen the message which you have sent me, in which 
you indicate that the British Government has decided that it will have 
to recognize the Chinese Communist regime.” 

And the Secretary said, “Of course I am sorry that you have reached 
that decision. I had hoped that we could have followed a common 
course,’ which meant a course of nonrecognition. He says, “There 
is not very much I can add to what I have already told you. I told 
you in Washington and I told you in Paris, and I have told you 
through your Ambassador here, and it may be that if you announce 
your recognition we will have to make some announcement on our 
part,” and he expresses the hope that on other matters we can continue 
to follow a common policy which will involve effective measures of 
resistance to the spread of communism in the Far East. 

Well now, that was a message sent on December 23, just after I 
had left, to the British, reiterating our position that we den not agree 
with them on their recognition policy, that we were sorry they had 
moved in that direction, that we would have to continue our own stand. 
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JESSUP’S VISIT WITH GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 


Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Jessup, before you move away from that 
point, did I understand you correctly to say that you did visit General 
MacArthur? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, indeed. I had several long talks with 
him. 

Senator SparkMAN. I may be wrong, but I think I have heard it 
referred to many times that you did not. 

Ambassador Jessup. I don’t know who made the statement. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I may be wrong. The statement has been made 
that nobody went out and talked to MacArthur. 

Ambassador Jessup. No. I had the privilege of meeting him at 
lunch the day we landed, and then I had two or three long private 
conversations with him. I think the only other person present was 
Mr. Sebald, his chief diplomatic representative, and the three of us 
had some long talks, one introductory one and then I remember par- 
ticularly one very long talk shortly before I left Japan, in which we 
went over very fully a discussion of far eastern questions. 

Senator SmirnH of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I think I can clarify 
the misunderstanding. I have said a number of times that when I got 
out there in September of 1949 General MacArthur told me definitely 
that nobody from the State Department had been out to see him. In 
fact, no one of the Chiefs of Staff had been out there. General Collins 
came out while I was there. General MacArthur had been through 
the entire period of occupation with -no one from the State Depart- 
ment having veen there to see him. 

Senator SparKMAN. It may be that my misunderstanding arose 
from that, but I had a very clear feeling that Dr. Jessup had not talked 
with General MacArthur. 


STATE DEPARTMENT CONTACTS WITH GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 


Ambassador Jessup. May I just add on that, Mr. Chairman—it is 
perhaps a little aside from the point, but so long as this has been 
mentioned I should like to refer to the fact—that Mr. George Kennan, 
Chief of the Policy Planning Staff, had previously made a special 
visit to Japan for the purpose of discussing these far eastern ques- 
tions with General MacArthur, and had very long and satisfactory 
talks with him about the general problems in the Far East. I can't 
from memory give you the exact date, but I can supply it. That was 
in the spring of 1948, according to a note which I have here. 

Senator SPARKMAN. At that time what was the position of Mr. Ken- 
nan ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. He was Chief of the Policy Planning Staff, 
and he was sent out by General Marshall, who was then Secretary of 
State, for the express purpose of having a long talk with General 
MacArthur on the broad aspects of far eastern policy. 

I would point out also, of course, that the contact between General 
MacArthur and the State Department was constant, in the sense that 
Mr. Sebald was, as the chief diplomatic representative, in a sense, like 
an ambassador ; because of the set-up under the occupation we did not 
have an ambassador, but he was General MacArthur’s chief diplomatic 
representative, and also the contact with the State Department. 
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We had Ambassador Muccio in Korea, who was in frequent con- 
sultation with General MacArthur, and various other individuals from 
the Department or the Foreign Service had opportunity to see Gen- 
eral MacArthur from time to time. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Is Ambassador Muccio still our Ambassador 
in Korea ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SpARKMAN. And doesn’t Mr. Sebald now have the rank of 
ambassador / 

Ambassador Jessup. I believe he has the personal rank of am- 
bassador. 

Senator SparKMAn. Is he still in Japan? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. He has been there continuously, has he not ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SPaARKMAN. One other question I want to ask you relates to 
Formosa. Do you state to this committee that you did visit Formosa 
on that trip? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. I have the dates here. I 
was going to mention that a little later, in view of the fact that Mr. 
Stassen had raised some question. 

Senator SparKMAN. If you have it later in your script, just wait 
until we get to it. 

Ambassador Jrssur. It was on January 15, 1950, when I arrived 
there and conferred with many of the officials, including Generalissimo 


Chiang Kai-shek. 
NO RECOMMENDATION TO RECOGNIZE RED CHINA 


Senator Sparkman. Now, Mr. Jessup, before we get too far away 
from this, you have made the 5 very positive statement, as I recall, that 
you never did recommend to anybody the recognition of Communist 
China. 

Is that correct ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Dean Rusk has said to us that no high- 
ranking official of the State Department had ever recommended the 
recognition of Communist China. Now, I want to see if we can take 
this to the United Nations, where you participated also. Did you ever 
recommend in the United Nations, the Security Council, or any of the 
bodies and organizations of the United Nations, that the United States 
recognize Communist China ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Did any person, so far as you know, represent- 
ing the United States Government, ever make any such recommen- 
dation ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Ambassador Austin was here. He made this 
statement. I don’t know whether it has been called to your attention 
or not. Senator Brewster said this: 

Now there is one other thing I would like to refer to. I assume that the 
questions dealing with the Far East, as with all other parts of the world, come 
very constantly to your attention. I think particularly of Korea and China 
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also. Did there come to your attention in 1949 discussions which were apparently 
proceeding as to possible change of policy toward Nationalist China, with a view 
possibly to the recognition of Red China, with a view of cutting off supplies 
to Nationalist China? Was that a matter that at any time came to your at- 
tention? 

Ambassador AustTINn. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Would that naturally not have been a matter that was 
of rather vital consequence in our procedure? 

Ambassador Austin. Of course, but there has never been a time that I can 
recall when there has been any question about out refusal to recognize Red 
China. 


In your opinion is that a correct statement, based upon your ex- 
periences in the United Nations, the Security Council, and all bodies 
or organizations associated or connected with the United Nations? 

Ambassador Jessup. It seems to me that Ambassador Austin’s 
statement is correct on that point. 

Senator SparKMAN. All right, sir. 







SEMANTICS RELATIVE TO “CONSIDER” 


Ambassador Jessup. Mr. Chairman, it seems a long time ago, but 
I did have a few points to summarize on this old question on the word 
“consider,”and if I may return to that, I would just like to make one 

summary remark about it. 

The discussion of that word, I think, sir, with the subeommittee— 
and we have been over the trnascript—indicates, and I still think 
so, that the word was badly chosen, although you were kind enough 
to say you did not think so because it obviously does have the two 
meanings, but it did lead to ambiguity, and therefore it was not well 
chosen. But it is also perfectly ‘clear that the subcommittee and I 
knew perfectly well what was intended. We knew that the Depart- 
ment of State, in the course of its activities, considers all angles of 
all problems in arriving at its decisions. This was done with re- 
spect to the problem raised by the existence of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The Department, of course, considered the question of recog- 
nition in the sense we examined the pros and cons of that course of 
action, and I participated in that examination. Indeed, as Senator 
Brewster quite properly pointed out in the portion of the transcript 
which I have quoted above, the Department would have been derelict 
or delinquent in its duties if it did not consider the question in this 
sense. 

I believe the Department would also be derelict in its duty if it 
asserted in regard to this question, or in regard to any other ques- 
tion, that no matter what changes might occur in the international 
scene we would never make a new study of our policy to see whether 
the best interests of the United States would be served by any modifica- 
tion in that policy. I think it would be a mistake to permit a difference 
of opinion over the use of a word to obscure a record of agreement 
on meaning that is perfectly clear. 

In short, the Department examined the question of recognition, but 
this examination confirmed the Department’s conviction that recog- 
nition of the Pieping regime would not be in the best interests of the 
United States. We have continued to hold the conclusion that we 
should not recognize. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the next item in Mr. Stassen’s testimony which 
I would like to take up has to do with the so-called round table con- 
ference which was held in the Department of State on October 6, 7, 
and 8 of 1949. The members of the subcommittee will recall that at 
the end of June or early July, I was formally assigned to a review of 
far eastern policy under instructions from the Secretary of State 
which were contained in a memorandum which I placed in the record 
here. And you will recall that that memorandum began: 

You will please take as your assumption that it is a fundamental decision of 
American policy that the United States does not intend to permit further ex- 


tension of Communist domination on the continent of Asia or in the southeast 
Asian area. 


JESSUP PARTICIPATION IN ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I participated as chairman of the round table 
discussions, although I was not there for the entire time. I was al- 
so working in New York at this time and had to go back and forth. 

Now, since my last appearance before the committee, the Depart- 
ment, through communicating with the round table participants, has 
been relieved of the commitment to keep the transcript of that dis- 
cussion confidential. It is now a matter of public record, and anyone 
who is interested can read for himself what was said there. 

1 would like to call the subcommittee’s attention to certain aspects 
of this conference which appear in the transcript. First of all, there 
is the list of people attending. This, I submit, is a broad cross section 
of America’s interest in far eastern policy, drawn from business and 
finance, from academic life as well as research and writing. 

The world of business and finance is represented by William R. 
Herod, of the International General Electric Co.; Ernest B. Mac- 
Naughton, of the First National Bank of Portland, Oreg.; J. Morden 
Murphy, of the Bankers’ Trust Co.; John D. Rockefeller III, indus- 
trialist and financier; William S. Robertson, of the American & 
Foreign Power Co. 

From the academic field I call attention to the spread among the 
universities and institutions: Bernard Brodie, of Yale University; 
Kenneth Colegrove, of Northwestern University; Arthur G. Coons, 
of Occidental College; John K. Fairbank, of Harvard University; 
Owen Lattimore, of Johns Hopkins University; Nathaniel Peffer, of 
Columbia University; Harold 8. Quigley, of the University of Minne- 
sota; Edwin QO. Reischauer, of Harvard University; Lawrence K. 
Rosinger, of the American Institute of Pacific Relations; Phillips 
Talbot, of the University of Chicago; George E. Taylor, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and Harold M. Vinacke, of the University 
of Cincinnati. 

Then, from what you may-—— 


CHOICE OF ACADEMICIANS TO ATTEND CONFERENCE 


Senator Fursriecut. Mr. Jessup, before you go on, Mr. Stassen 
seemed to think that that was a very poorly chosen group of aca- 
demic people. Did you see his remarks regarding the choice of the 
participants ? 
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Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 
about it. 
Senator Futsricut. He left the impression with me that he thought 
you had not chosen a competent group of men, and he made sugges- 
tions as to who the real authorities on this question were. I am not 
familiar with the names. I wondered if you had any comment to 
make on that point. 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir; except it seems to me that the results 
show that we made a good selection. 1 don’t know whether he was 
commenting particular ly on the academic group or of the whole group. 

Senator Futsrieut. I think his suggestions were mostly people from 
the academic world who should have been chosen if you*were inter- 
ested in expert opinion. 

Senator SparKMAN. Offhand I don’t recall his naming but two. One 
of them was at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Ambassador Jessup. It may have been, sir, that we did not have an 
adequate representation from the University of Pennsylvania. Hav- 
ing been in academic life, sir, I recognize that there is always a prob- 
lem to determine which academicians are the most outstanding in their 
fields. I think this will be recognized across the country as a fairly 
representative list. 

From officialdom there was George C. Marshall, then head of the 
American Red Cross; Claude A. Buss, then with the Army War Col- 
lege; Governor Stassen, who was then, as now, head of the U niversity 
of. Pennsylvania, president of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
then to complete the cross section we had Joseph W. Ballantine, of 
the Brookings Institution, and Benjamin H. Kizer, a lawyer who had 
been Director of the China Office of UNRRA; and Eugene Staley, of 
the World Affairs Council of Northern California. 

Then I think, Mr. Chairman, I ought to point out again, although 
it has been supplied to the committee, the names of those who were 
invited but who were unable to attend, since the question of the selec- 
tion has been brought into question. They included Mr. W. Lang- 
burne Bond, of Pan American Airways; Monroe Deutsch, provost of 
the University of California; Anne O’Hare McCormick, of the New 
York Times; Maurice T. Moore, chairman of the board of Time, Inc.; 
Michael Ross, director of the department of international affairs of 
the CIO; J. E. Wallace Sterling, president of Stanford University, 
and Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it will be apparent to anyone who reads 
the transcript of this conference that there was no 10- ‘point program 
laid out as such in the sense in which Mr. Stassen alleges it was pre- 
sented. Now, if Mr. Stassen’s agile mind created out “of the discus- 
sion that he heard a 10-point program, I fear that the rest of us didn’t 
keep up with him. His agility in this respect would appear to be the 





I don’t recall exactly what he said 


more remarkable since he was absent from a large part of the discus-- 


sion. On page 459 of the transeript—— 

Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Jessup, before we get too far away, since I 
made reference to these recommendations that Mr. Stassen offered I 
think for the sake of the truth of the record it might be well to insert 
them. I said two; there were more than that. I think it would be well 
to read their names: Dr. David Rowe, of Yale; Dr. Norman Brown, 
“of our own University of Pennsylvania, who leads the Southeast 
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group in this country, so organized,” and Dr. Steiner, of UCLA, “not 
to mention, of course, men like General Wedemeyer, Admiral Nimitz, 
General McC oy, and the like.” 

I called his attention to the fact that General Wedemeyer was in- 
vited, and while he could not attend he sent a long telegram. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. And at a later time, I also called his attention 
to the fact that one of these men whom he recommended had, in a pub- 
lic speech, as reported by the Seattle Times, said that we would recog- 
nize and ought to recognize Communist China. Admiral Nimitz said 
that. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. I think one would not take exception 
to the suggestion of additional names. It is obvious that if you are 
having a se elected list you can’t include everybody in the field. I still 
think that the list stands up asa fair sampling both from the academic 
and the nonacademic field. 

Senator SparKMAN. I suppose [ might make a point that I don’t see 
a man from my section of the country there, as is so often true. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. And I don’t see any name from 
Princeton University. 

Senator SparKMAN. I can’t understand that. I did not say the 
University of Alabama; I said from the whole South. I don’t see a 
man there. 

Ambassador Jessup. I don’t find anyone from my alma mater, 
Hamilton College, and I suppose we ought to attach some significance 
to the fact that although the president of ¢ ‘olgate was then a consult- 
ant of the Department, we did not have anybody from Colgate. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Might I add that the president of 
Colgate was a Princeton graduate. 

Ambassador Jessup. I haven't the biographies of all of these people 
here, but I would be glad to list them in terms of the colleges of which 
they were alumni. 


IPR CONNECTIONS OF PERSONS ATTENDING STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


Senator SparKMAN. Before you go into the record, too, Dr. Jessup, 
I think this might be a matter of interest here. I have just received a 
letter from Senator McCarran, chairman of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee and also of the Judiciary Committee, under date October 
15, 1951, in which he enclosed a copy of a letter from Mr. William L. 
Holland, executive vice chairman of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Inc., and I think it might be well to read the paragraph 
relating to this, and I will be glad to put the whole letter in the record: 

In accordance with your telephoned request, I send you herewith a memo- 
randum indicating as precisely as possible the IPR connections of the persons who 
attended the State Department conference on far eastern policy, October 6-8, 1949. 

Since you have read the list, I think it might be well to read into 
the record the list of those who were members of that institute; and 
without objection I will insert the whole statement. I will not read the 
biographical material attached to it, because it is largely what you 
have just said. He elaborates a little bit. 

Joseph W. Ballantine: Claude A. Buss; Arthur G. Coons— and 
where is Mr. Coons from ¢ 
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Ambassador Jessup. Occidental College. 

Senator SparKMAN. In Los Angeles? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. John W. Decker; John K. Fairbank; William 
R. Herod; Benjamin H. Kizer; Owen Lattimore; George C. Marshall : 
Nathaniel Peffer; W. S. Robertson; John D. Rockefeller III; Law- 
rence K, Rosinger; Eugene Staley; Phillips Talbot; George E. Tay 
lor; Harold M. Vinacke; Bernard Brodie; Kenneth Colegrove: Ar- 
thur N. Holeombe; Ernest MacNaughton; J. Morden Murphy; Har 
old J. Quigley; Edwin O. Reischauer; and Harold E. Stassen. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. That gives the list of those which he said were 

‘had been members of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Without objection, I will insert the letter and 
also the complete list in the record. I think it is illuminating. To 
make this record clear, I might just say that the second paragraph 
of Mr. Holland’s letter says that “Messrs. Brodie, Colegrove, Hol- 
combe, MacNaughton, Murphy, Quigley, Reischauer, and Stassen 
were not members of or actively participating in-the work of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations at the time of the State Department 
Conference.” 

(The material referred to appears in the record as follows :) 


LETTER OF WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, SEPTEMBER 28, 1951 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE o Pao IFIC RELATIONS, INC., 
New York 22, N. Y., September 28, 1951. 
Mr. RoBert Morris, 
Counsel, Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Internal Security, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Morris: In accordance with your telephoned request, I send you 
herewith a memorandum indicating as precisely as possible the IPR connections 
of the persons who attended the State Department conference on far eastern 
policy, October 6-8, 1949. 

You will note on pages 3 and 4 that Messrs. Brodie, Colegrove, Holcombe, Mac- 
Naughton, Murphy, Quigley, Reischauer, and Stassen were not members of or 
actively participating in the work of the Institute of Pacific Relations at the 
time of the State Department conference. 

Would you kindly notify Senator McCarran of my desire that this statement 
be made part of the record of the hearings and indicate that on a later occasion 
I will be glad to confirm the memorandum as part of my sworn testimony. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 
Executive Vice Chairman, 


IPR CONNECTIONS OF PERSONS ATTENDING STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE ON FAR 
EASTERN PoLicy, OCTOBER 6-8, 1949 


Joseph W. Ballantine 
Trustee, American IPR, February 1949 to present. Member, American IPR, 
1948-. 
Contributor to Far Eastern Survey, 1948 and 1950. 
Claude A. Buss 
Member, American IPR, 1945- 
Active in San Francisco Bay region. 
Contributor to Far Eastern Survey. 
Attended International IPR Conference, 1947. 
Attended American IPR National Conference, 1947. 
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Arthur G. Coons 

Trustee, American IPR, February 1947 to present. 

Member, American IPR, 1935-— 

Active in southern California. Attended American IPR National Conference, 
1947. 

John W. Decker. 
Member, American IPR, 1938— 
Contributor to Far Eastern Survey, 1946. 
John K. Fairbank 

Trustee, American IPR, April 1944—March 1946; February 1947 to present. 

Member, American IPR, 1936— 

Contributor to Pacific Affairs, September 1949. 

Contributor to Far Eastern Survey, 1947, 1948, and 1949. 

Author: American Education in the Far East (1942, reprint from Social 
Education) : What Can the U. 8S. Do in China? (1949, 16 pp.) ; Next Step 
in Asia (1949), contributor. 

Attended International IPR Conferences in 1945 and 1947. 

William R. Herod 


and Trustee, American IPR, February 1940-December 1942, January 1946 
lo February 1951. 

uph Member, American IPR executive committee, November 1940—December 1942. 
lol- ; Vice chairman, American IPR, November 1940—April 1942. 

Member, American IPR, 1938-— 

Sen Atended IPR International Conference, 1939. 

the Benjamin H. Kizer 

ent Trustee, American IPR, December 1935-March 1946; February 1947 to 


present. 

Member, American IPR executive committee, 1936-39. 

Vice chairman, American IPR, March 1943—March 1946. 

Member, American IPR, 1933 

Contributor to Far Eastern Survey, 1944. 

Author: North Pacific International Planning Board ; data paper, 1942; U. S.- 
Canadian Northwest, 1943. 


Attended IPR International Conferences in 1933, 19386, 1942, 1945. 
Attended India-America Conference, 1949. 
Active in Pacific Northwest. 

Owen Lattimore 


you Editor, Pacific Affairs, 1988—July 1941. 

tions Author: Inner Asian Frontiers of China, 1940 and 1951; Empire in the East 

stern (chapter), 1986; Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict, 1935; Mongols of Man- 
churia, 1924. 

Mac- Trustee, American IPR, February 1943 to present. 

f or Nonquorum member, American IPR executive committee, 1946-49. 

t the Chairman, American IPR research advisory committee, March 1946—March 
1951. 

ment Member, American IPR, 1936-. 


Asion Attended IPR International Conferences in 1933, 1936, 1939, 1942, 1945, 1947. 
Attended India-America Conference, 1949. 
George C. Marshall 
Trustee, American IPR, April 1949 to present. 
Nathaniel Peffer 
Member, American IPR, 1937-. 
Contributor to Pacifie Affairs, September 1935 and March 1937. 
Contributor to Far Eastern Survey, 1946, 1947. 
Author: Prerequisites for Peace in the Far East (Inquiry Series); Basis 
for Peace in the Far East. 
Attended IPR International Conference in 1936. 
W.S. Robertson 
Member, American IPR, 1939-. 
Helpful in financial solicitation in New York. 
John D. Rockefeller 3d 
Member, American IPR, 1933-. 
Spoke at Bankers Club lunch in 1949. 
Attended IPR International Conference, 1929, in American secretariat. 
Lawrence K. Rosinger 
Fellowship holder, American IPR, 1939-40, 
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Research staff, American IPR, July 1948-September 1950. 

Author: Deadlock in China, 1940; China’s Wartime Politics, 1987-44, 1944; 
India and the United States, 1950; State of Asia, 1951 (coauthor and 
editor). 

Attended IPR International Conferences, 1939 and 1945. 

Attended India-America Conference, 1949. 

Eugene Staley 

Trustee, American IPR, February 1942—February 1943. 

Chairman, American IPR research committee, April 1941—-March 1943. 

Member, American IPR, 1937-48. 

Director, bay region division, American IPR—subsequently World Affairs 
Council of Northern California. 

Attended IPR International Conferences, 1939 and 1945. 


Phillips Talbot 
Member, American IPR, 1947-. 
Contributor to Far Eastern Survey, 1950. 
Author: India and Pakistan (FPA report), 1949. 
Attended India-American Conference 1949. 
George E. Taylor 
Trustee, American IPR, March 1946—February 1947 ; February 1948 to present. 
Member, American IPR, 1941-. 
Contributor to Pacific Affairs, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1941, 1942. 
Author: Struggle for North China (Inquiry Series), 1940; Changing China 
(Webster School pamphlet), 1942; America in the New Pacific, 1942; 
China, 1986 (35 pp.); Some Aspects of 


Reconstruction Movement in 
(in Japanese), 1987; What Can the 


China’s Economic Reconstruction 
U.S. Do in China, 1949 (16 pp.). 

Attended IPR International Conference, 1939. 

Fellowship holder, American IPR, 1941-42. 

Harold M. Vinacke 

Member, American IPR, 1933-51. 

Contributor to Pacific Affairs, December 1946. 

Author: The United States and the Far East, data paper, 1950; Far Eastern 
Policy of the United States (FPA report), 1951. 

Attended several regional American IPR conferences. 


The following were not members of and were not actively participating in the 
work of the Institute of Pacific Relations at the time of the State Department 


conference : 
Bernard Brodie 
Member, American IPR, 1943—47. 
Kenneth Colegrove 
Member, American IPR, 1938—47. 
(Was assigned to write a report for the IPR Inquiry Series, but never 
delivered. ) 
Arthur N. Holcombe 
Member, American IPR, 1932-48. 
Member, American IPR research committee, 1930-32 or 19384. 
Attended several regional American IPR conferences. 
Ernest MacNaughton 
Member, American IPR, 1986-42. 
J. Morden Murphy 
Trustee, American IPR, February 1950 to present. 
Member, American IPR executive committee, March 1951-. 
Attended India-American Conference, December 1949. 
Harold J. Quigley 
Member, American IPR, 1931-43. 
Member, American IPR research committee, 1930-32 or 1934. 
Contributor to Pacific Affairs, September 1937 and September 1949. 
Author: Chinese Politics and Foreign Powers, 1927. 
Attended IPR International Conference, 1931. 
Ldwin ©. Reischauer 
Member, American IPR, 1944-48. 
Contributor to Far Eastern Survey, 1948. 
Coauthor: Next Step in Asia. 
Harold E. Stassen 
Elected to membership, American IPR, September 1938, and again in March 


1940. Regretted April 1940. 
Invited to attend India-American Conference, December 1949, 
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Ambassador Jessup. I think, Mr. Chairman, inadvertently I left 
out of my list, and I just read it over, Mr. Decker, of the International 
Missionary Council, who was also at the round table. 

Senator Fu.tsrieut. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes, sir. 


DISCUSSING ARTICLE IN THE MANCHESTER UNION LEADER, OCTOBER 13, 1951 


Senator Fursricut. I have just been handed a copy of a news- 
paper from Manchester, N. H., and it has a signed editorial relating 
to this question of the conference, signed by Mr. William Loeb, pub- 
lisher of the Manchester Union Leader. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. What is the date of that? 


* 


Senator Futsrient. Saturday, October 13. 
I don’t read it all; it is too long. He says: 


The State Department’s latest strategy is to release a purported transcript 
of the conference and say that it indicates that most of the outside experts, in- 
cluding such businessmen as the president of the International General Electric, 
favored recognition of Communist China. 


In that paragraph he insinuates that it is not a real transcript, that 
it just purports to be. Then he says: 


What the State Department fails to tell is that in truth, the conference was a 
a rigged conference. The State Department invited to the conference only 
those who it believed to be favorable to its viewpoint. As proof of this state- 
ment, Alfred Kohlberg, chairman of the American China Policy Association, 
hearing that the conference was to be called, wrote the State Department ask- 
ing that his association, which is against 
might be represented. 

Kohlberg received no answer until a number of weeks after the conference. 
Then he got a note saying that the State Department regretted not having been 
able to include the American China Policy Association, but had been prevented 
from doing so by the “exigencies of space.” 


the State Department's viewpoint, 


Do you know anything of such a request ’ 

Ambassador Jessup. I don’t recall it, personally. I think it is prob- 
ably true that some individuals wrote in and said, “Why wasn’t I 
asked?” As I pointed out, Senator, of course, one couldn't include in 
a roundtable everyone interested in the Far East. It would have be- 
come a mass meeting. 

Senator Futpricut. You did not consider Mr. Kohlberg—— 

Ambassador Jessup. I didn’t consider Mr. Kohlberg as a person 
to be invited; no. 

Senator Futsrient. One other paragraph. It says: 

It did not want to hear from anyone who disagreed. 

Ambassador Jessup. That, of course, is erroneous. 

Senator Funprient (reading) : 

The State Department wanted to continue to rush this Nation hell-bent to 
destruction in Asia without any argument. 

Then the final paragraph says: 

S . 

Too many Republicans have failed to stand up and fight as Mr. Stassen is 

doing. Stassen deserves great credit, and many will reverse their opinion as to 
Invited to attend India-American Conference, December 1949. 


WILLIAM LOEB. 
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Ambassador Jessup. I have no doubt that will be very gratifying 
to Mr. Stassen. 

Senator Futsrient. I was under the impression that people would 
reverse their opinions about him, too. 

Senator SparkMAN. You would not attribute it to political con- 
siderations—maybe I had better not use that word—to political 
factors, would you ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. Mr. Chairman, I was just pointing out that 
this statement of Mr. Stassen’s about his 10-point program, which he 
thought he saw emerging from this talk, was all the more remarkable 
because he was there only for part of the discussion. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that on page 458 of the transcript he started his state- 
ment by regretting that he had not been able to sit through the entire 
conference: on page 464 he declares, in the course of his argument 
against rapid recognition of the Communist regime, “IT regret that 
I have not heard in detail the other arguments,” and I believe he 
pointed out that he had talked to some ‘of the other members and 
gotten a general idea of what had gone on. But he himself was not 
there duri ing a large part of the discussion. 

Now, I would also like to point out, in order to get the meeting 
clearly in its proper setting, the opening statement—it has been 
pointed out before—of the transcript, which says in part, on behalf of 
the State Department officers in charge: “There will be no effort 
to arrive at a set of resolutions or recommendations, or even a con- 
sensus of views, or even to try to persuade anyone of anything.” 

Now, my own part in the meeting, Mr. Chairman, as I have already 
pointed out, was to act as an impartial chairman, and I think Mr. 
Stassen made the comment that I didn’t express disagreement with 


any of the points of views advanced by individual participants who 
favored a certain point of view. This merely confirms that I sue- 
ceeded in discharging the role of being an impartial chairman. The 
fact is, as I think the transcript abundantly shows, that after most of 
the statements and expressions of opinion I made no comment of any 
kind, but merely called on another person to take the floor. 


FIVE-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. Stassen also says that a 5-minute rule was imposed on him, and 
I submit that Mr. Stassen’s statement of some 2,000 words on the 
last day of the conference, which at the average rate of, say, 120 
words per minute, would consume about 16 minutes, was not in any 
case affected by the 5-minute rule which he talks about. I recall that 
at one point, in order to get through with the business, there was an 
attempt to expedite the discussion, but such a rule as he describes 
was not imposed. There was no gag rule. 


RECORD OF STATE DEPARTMENT REGARDING RED CHINA 


However, Mr. Chairman, for the deciSive refutation of Mr. Stassen’s 
assertions we must go to the record, and it is beyond challenge that 
if the Stassen 10-point program or any semblance thereof dev eloped 
out of the round table it was not accepted, it was not carried out by 
the Department of State. 
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On October 4, before this subcommittee, I made a supplementary 
statement on China policy which summarized the records of this 
Government dealing with the question of recognition. In addition 
the letter from Secretary of State Acheson to Senator Smith of 
September 26, which is also in the record, deals with the handling 
of this problem. In brief, these records demonstrate that we did not 
recognize Red China and did not plan to. They show that we dis- 
couraged other nations from doing so. They show that the United 
States never took the position that it should follow the lead of the 
United Kingdom or India or any other country if those countries 
did recognize the Peiping regime, and I have just referred a few 
moments ago to that telegram from Secretary Acheson to Mr. Bevin 
of December 23, 1949, making clear our view on this point. 

The record also shows that we have consistently opposed turning 
over Formosa to Red China or to any other interest hostile to this 
country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these are the historic facts of record. They 
overwhelm and destroy the subtle and light-footed inferences drawn 
by Mr. Stassen from evidence which investigation reveals does not 
substantiate argument by him. 

With regard to my views in 1949 and 1950-—— 


QUOTING STASSEN’S SPEECH AT ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE 


Senator SparkMan. Dr. Jessup, before you get away from that, 
Senator Smith asked you awhile ago about the question of with- 
drawing recogniiton from Nationalist China. I think it might be 
well to read a passage in Mr. Stassen’s speech at this conference as it 
is given on page 464 of the transcript. 

First, you will recall that earlier he had suggested that we not recog- 
nize them for probably a question of a couple of years. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Then, on page 464 he said this [reading] : 


Nobody knows the frailties of the human race. Chiang Kai-shek in more 
recent months and years has been an unfortunate conclusion of what in many 
respects was a brilliant and remarkable career. Who knows but that Chiang 
at his age may pass from the picture and others may rise to the future in the 
uncertain period of a few years and that in that we might find grounds perhaps: 
first, for a withdrawal of the full powers of the Nationalist Government in the 
United Nations, and perhaps even a request for a United Nations Commission 
to study the situation in China, that we might thereby gain time and we might 
serve notice we are observing what the new government is doing in the matter 
of observing the recognized international amities and how it is treating American 
businessmen and others who are there and missionaries and how it is going 
about the abrogation of international obligations before we move in to recognize 
and to urge their seating in the United Nations. 


Do you recall that particular discussion ? 
INTERPRETING STASSEN’S SPEECH AT ROUND TABLE 


Ambassador Jessup. In general, yes, Senator; and it brings out, I 
think, very clearly, the two points: First, that Mr. Stassen did not 
take the position that we should never under any circumstances at any 
time in the future recognize the Communist regime. He said we 
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should not do it at least for a period of 2 years. I forget the exact 
language. 

Secondly, as you point out from that extract you just quoted, he 
indicated, as hé ad been pointed out in other quarters, that there were 
defects in the regime of Chiang Kai-shek, and he obviously had in 
mind that something further might happen to the Nationalist regime, 
and, it seems to me, indicated that it might become impossible for us 
to continue recognizing them and dealing with them. 

That, I think, bears out what I said previously to Senator Smith, 
that this question of unrecognizing the Nationalist regime was a topic 
which was raised from time to time in connection with the discussions 
of the recognition of the Communist regime, and supports my conclu- 
sion, which I couldn't document by specific meetings, that I had no 
doubt that I did participate in various discussions at which that point 
was raised, and shows Mr. Stassen did raise it. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. May I read another excerpt from Mr. Stassen’s 
remarks: 





















































If there are indications of moving away from Moscow and of a greater recog- 
nition of rights of people within north China, that would be the moment at which 
we might decide to recognize and send assistance but at a time when all state 
ments being made by the leaders and the Communist government are insulting 
and attacking our country, when the treatment of nationals is at a low ebb, 
clearly that is not a time to think of recognition and I do not agree that our 
prestige is involved in the question of recognition. I think our prestige is in- 
volved in all of Asia and all we have done and all we will do. 

I make the further point on this that by all means we should have a new 
aid to Asia economic program under way, functioning before we recognize the 
Communist government of the north of China. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. I think that further documents the 
point that Mr. Stassen was thinking that there might be a change in 
the international situation which might lead us to take up the recog- 
nition of the Communist regime. It is in line with his statement that 
we should not do it for perhaps 2 2 years. It underlines the point that 
he was not in this case trying to be dogmatic, and was not saying 
that at no time in the future, under any circumstances, could this come 
up as a possible move in the interests of the United States. 

Senator Sparkman. Wait and watch! 
Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 
Senator Sparkman. All right, sir. 























JESSUP’S TRIP TO FAR EAST AND SUBSEQUENT REPORT TO COMMITTEE 


Ambassador Jessup. I have already pointed out in an earlier inter- 
polation that in connection with my own activities I did leave on this 
trip for the Far East on December 20, and that I talked during that 
trip with General MacArthur and most of our leading officials and 
officials of other governments in the some 14 different places which I 
visited, and I have already called attention at your suggestion to the 
fact that Mr. Stassen was again in error when he said that I had not 
been in Formosa. I arrived in Formosa on January 15, 1950, and 
conferred with many of the officials there, including Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, and then, as I pointed out, on my return in March, 
with the Secretary of State and with Mr. Butterworth, I appeared 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and reported in execu- 
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tive session, and I submit that the discussion in that situation with the 
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Foreign Relations Committee does not bear out the various allegations 
that I was in favor of the recognition of the Chinese Communist 
regime. 

Now, Mr. Chairman 

Senator SparKMAN. As a matter of fact, do you recall that in that 
meeting, at the conclusion of your statement relating to your trip down 
through that whole area, some of the Senators commented on the fact 
that they were glad to see, particularly from your statement, that we 
were not going to recognize Communist China ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is my general impression. I haven’t the 
record available to refresh my recollection. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. I said that myself. That was on 
March 29. I was referring to the December period. 

Senator SPpaRKMAN. This was immediately after he had returned 
from that trip. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. He had the same conclusion that I 

had when I returned from my tr ip, that we could not recognize them. 





NERAL WEDEMEYER’S 1 ELEGRAM TO ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE 





Senator Fu.sricut. Before we stray too far from this conference, I 
find immediately following the statement you read from Mr. Stassen 
the reading into the record of a telegram from General Wedemeyer, 
who, according to Mr. Stassen’s statement the other day, he regarded 
as a reliable man, one who should have been invited. 

On page 467 of the transcript, at the bottom—I don’t want to read 
all that telegram, although it is perfectly proper to put it in the 
record—he s says: 

Specifically with reference to policies— 

This is General Wedemeyer’s telegram— 
and objectives in China, the following ideas appear pertinent: 

The pronounced and progressive deterioration of China’s political and 
economic structures, also the impotence of Government military forces, render 
it impractical at this time to provide large-scale material aid. The remaining 
Chinese non-Communist forces or elements, with or without National Govern- 
ment’s cognizance, are not organized or equipped to assimilate or to use effec- 
tively large-scale material ai id. 

Then he goes on to three more points. That follows Mr. Stassen’s 
statement, and it seems to me that is a rather pertinent observation in 
view of the developments later. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think the very next sentence is 
worth reading. 

Senator Fu.srient. I will be glad to read it all: 

2. The Chinese people, individually and collectively, would receive a tremendous 
uplift in morale and would derive strength and hope for the future if the United 
States, also Great Britain, France, and other friendly countries publicly affirmed 
the determinatiou to support anti-Communist or non-Communist elements in 
China throughout the Far East. Such a public pronouncement by the President 
or the Secretary of State would provide the moral support so urgently needed 
by bewildered millions not only in the Far East but in other important areas 
of the world. 

Material aid to Chinese leaders, communities, Provinces, or specific areas, 
actively resisting or tangibly striving to generate realistic opposition to com- 
munism, should be given by the United States on an evaluated seale, carefully 
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supervised by United States representatives, progressively increased in scope if 
developments warrant. In this connection military equipment, propaganda 
media, medical equipment, food and clothing might be distributed at times, in 
areas, and in quantities determined by careful evaluation of the existing and 
development situation. Our initial objectives should be to restrict and harass 
the military and economic activities of the Communists and concomitantly to 


confute and refute ideas, the ideals and the ideologies of the Communist political 
and cultural forces. 


4. Continued observation and evaluation of the results attained by the above 
unequivocal moral support, accompanied by evaluated material aid, might justify 
later greatly increased material aid in certain localities as, for example, in sup- 
port of indigent movements that give tangible evidnece of momentum and sub- 
stance in their struggle against Communist domination. 

I think that ends it. I would say that that is not contrary to the 
views of the Department regarding continuing aid to China; is it? 

Ambassador Jessup. It is in line with that thought. 

Senator Futsricutr. And it is line with General Barr’s recommenda- 
tion made in January, and upon which recommendations were based 
the February 5 meeting; is it not ? 

Senator Sparkman. The February 5th meeting was the February 
before. This round table was in October of 1949. 

Senator Futsricur. That is correct. What I meant was that, in re- 
gard to the military, here is General Wedemeyer, who now seems to 
be very popular in certain circles in regard to “his views on China, in 
general agreement with General Barr's views that you couldn’t do 
anything about the situation with regard to military aid, and that it 
was rather a futile undertaking. 


MENTIONING A CONFERENCE 


There is one other point. I have been waiting to see if you came to 
it. If not, I want to mention it. Mr, Stassen made quite a point of 
your failure to mention a conference on September 13. He seemed to 
think that it was a very sinister matter that you overlooked that. I 
wondered whether or not you were going to comment at some point in 
your statement. 

Ambassador Jessup. Senator Fulbright, as I said at the outset, the 
general list of principal assignments which I gave tothe committee was 
obviously not highly detailed in the sense of covering every item. The 
meeting of September 13, 1949; wasn’t it ? 

Senator Fuusrienr. I believe that was the date. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think it was the 23d. 

Senator Futsrieut. I think you mentioned one on the 23d, but when 
the list of your assignments was read it was quite a long list, and at 
the conclusion of that he made quite a point of the fact that you failed 
to mention a conference. If my memory serves me right, it was the 
13th of September. I am not making a point of it. So long as trivial 
and irrelevant maters are raised, of course the answers have to be that 
way. I regret it, but since it was brought up it should be clarified, if 
you can. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, Senator Fulbright. I will be glad to try 
to do so. 

Senator Futsricut. September 18, I guess it is. 

Ambassador Jessup. September Lith or 18th; which was it? 
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Senator Furzrient. I believe he said the 18th. The record will 
show it. 

Senator Sparkman. He quoted from a news release in the official 
record of the State Department. 

Senator Futsrigur. But he seemed to think it was a very significant 
omission on your part that you did not refer to a meeting on that 
particular day, whereas you ‘referred to certain others. As I say, it 
seems to have importance in some people’s minds. I though maybe 
you might clarify it. 

Ambassador Jessup. I would like to comment on it, Senator Ful- 
bright. Thank you. 

What I would like to point out in that, in the list of principal assign- 
ments which I sent to Gesietie Sparkman with my letter of October 
11, I put down in July to September 1949 a sort of blanket description 
of my principal assignments, which say Ss) “Assignment in Department 
of State to work on Far East problems,” and then there were certain 
breakdowns. I listed my editorial superivsion of the final stages of 
the white paper, preparation of it, preparation preparatory to debate 
in the General Assembly, discussions with consutlants on Far East 
problems. Obviously, as I have pointed out here, there was a lot more 
of that discussion. I didn’t particularly list in that connection at this 
point what I picked up later, namely, my trip through the Far East. 
Now that overlaps. 


MEETING OF SEPTEMBER 13, 1949 
Senator Funsricnt. I have the record. My memory was not as bad 


as it usually is. On page 1249, Mr. Stassen read as follows: 


I now present you, sir, the official State Department Bulletin press release of 
September 13, 1949, which is found in the official volumes of State Department 
Bulletin No. 522 to No. 547. 


I remember he very ceremoniously brought over the whole docu- 
ment. 


The United Kingdom Far and Middle East release to the press, September 13. 
Secretary of State Acheson and the Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, Mr. 
Bevin, met this afternoon to discuss matters of concern to their two countries, 
particularly in the Far East and Middle East. They were assisted in their 
discussion by the following: 

For the United States, Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador at Large— 
and then a lot. of other people. 

That is the one I had reference to. 

Ambassador Jessup. I wanted to point out that throughout this list 
of assignments you get an overlap of dates. 

As in this case and, as I have just indicated, I show July to Decem- 
ber 1949: “assignment to Department of State to work on Far East 
problems.” 

Then in the breakdown on that, where we have specific things, I have 
indicated other matters which also came up in the period. 

Therefore, in referring to the meetings of various foreign ministers, 
et cetera, in September 1949, I pointed out that I also was dealing es- 
pecially with the North Atlantic Treaty and Western Germany, but 
it is still blanketed by the July-September 1949 assignment to work 
on Far East problems. 
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DETAILS IN CONNECTION WITH MEETINGS OF THE FOREIGN MINISTERS 


In connection with these meetings of the Foreign Ministers, there is 
a very great lot of detail which I would be glad to submit to the com- 
mittee. 

As the committee knows, from time to time the Foreign Ministers of 
the United Kingdom, France, and the United States get together. 
They usually have a rather extended agenda. Some of the details of 
the agenda and their discussions are still confidential. They usually 
get out some kind of communiqué as in this press release which has 
been referred to. 

It is true that, in accordance with the usual practice, there were sep- 
arate talks between the Secretary and Mr. Bevin, and there were talks 
on September 13 here in Washington with Mr. Bevin, which included 
Far East questions, Middle East questions, European questions, and 
certain other questions which are not of a geographical description. 

It is also true that there was another meeting on September 14 with 
Mr. Bevin which carried on some of these discussions. A further 
meeting on September 15 in which I also participated. Then on the 
15th also there began discussions with Mr. Bevin and with Mr. Schu- 
man in which various European questions were particularly taken up. 
Those meetings went on, on the 15th, and they got into the question of 
Indochina, for example. 

Then, there were some further meetings on September 16 and Sep- 
tember 17. Not all of them with Mr. Bevin and Mr. Schuman, but one 
particularly on the 17th with Mr. Bevin and Mr. Schuman. I hap- 
pened to be away on that day. They discussed Far East questions. 1 
didn’t happen to be there. 

Now, it is possible, Mr. Chairman, for me to give you the detail on 
any one of these meetings, whether | was present or not and just what 
the topics on the agenda- were. 

Senator Futpricut. One passage in that press release that aroused 
Mr. Stassen’s suspicions, I think, was that which occurs in the record 
at the bottom of page 1250, which reads as follows: 

In some areas which were under discussion the situation as it affected the two 
countries was, of course, not identical, but the discussion revealed similarity of 
opinion regarding objectives to be sought and the policies which would be most 
effective in reaching them. 

Now, I think he interprets that as meaning that we were in agree- 
ment. There was a similarity of our opinions about recognition of 
China. I assume that is the reason he thought that was significant. 

Do you have any comment on that? 

Ambassador Jessup. First, there was a difference, as there is now, 
between the United Kingdom view and our view on the recognition of 
China. The committee has seen the documents on that, and I have 
referred again to them here this morning. That difference clearly 
existed, and in the telegram which I paraphrased to the committee this 
morning—the telegram of December 23, 1949—the Secretary of State 
pointed out to Mr. Bevin: 


I have little to add to the views which I previously expressed to you when we 
met in Washington. 
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Now, that was probably referring to this meeting at which he 
pointed out to Mr. Bevin that we did not believe in recognition and 
we hoped they would not recognize. 

That is all documented by the various classified telegrams and mes- 
sages which the committee have seen in executive session. 

If I may just conclude on this question of apparent omissions. 

Senator SparkMANn. Before you leave this conference, was Mr. 
Schuman at that conference on September 137 

Ambassador Jessup. On the 13th he was not, sir. As you know, the 
practice has been in most of these meetings that when you are going 
to have a tripartite meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, France, and Gr&t Britain they usually take the occasion also 
to have bipartite meetings. That has happened in most of these af- 
fairs. There has been a separate meeting of the Secretary with Mr. 
Bevin and a separate meeting with Mr. Schuman, and then a meeting 
of the three of them together. 


ROUND-TABLE TRANSCRIPT REGARDING RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Senator Sparkman. I asked that question, as I was just reading in 
this transcript of the October meeting, which came not too long after 
this conference of September 13. Now, this was at a time when you 
were not present according to the record and Mr. Stassen was there. 
It was in the first meeting. I believe he attended the first meeting and 
the last one; cid he not? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right, sir, and I was absent the first and 
was there part of the second and all of the third, I think. 

Senator SparkMaN. I find on page 22 of the transcript, Mr. Butter- 
worth has been talking. Somebody raised the question about what we 
were going to do in China, both in recognition and in trade. I think 
it would be quite enlightening to anyone who would read that whole 
discussion, but I don’t intend to load the record of these hearings with 
it, except as it bears upon this particular point you are making right 
now. 

On page 22--that was the first day’s meeting. Do you findit? Itis 
the second pagre 22. 

In big letters is the number 55. Most of these are numbered at the 
top, but this is numbered at the bottom. 

Abassador Jessup. I have it. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I notice Mr. Butterworth says this: He says 
something about sending out word when it became apparent that the 
Communist Government might ask for recognition. 

You testified on this previously, and I don’t intend to go into detail. 
He says that we sent word out inviting coordinate action by the various 
governments regarding the question of recognition. He discusses 
that, and then he says, “We found general agreement with those 
views.” 

I think it might be well to start on page 53 [reading] : 

But about this time when Shanghai was being menaced, through Ambassador 
Stuart at Nanking and through our envoys in the friendly capitals, we broached 
the question of recognition with the friendly countries. We pointed out to them 
that we did not think this was an immediate problem and that we did not expect 
that it would in practice arise, although the world press and particularly the 
American press wanted to force this problem onto us immediately. 
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I believe it was about that time that the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce sent in that very strong resolution urging recognition, and 
a good many people around the country were taking that attitude. 
| Continues reading :} 


We expressed our view that we thought it would be desirable for the powers 
who were sufticiently interested in China to have diplomatic representation there 
to consult with each other; that we for our part were quite ready and willing 
to do so. Our own view was that no benefit would be derived by any hasty 
individual act; that the first come would not in fact be the better served, and 
that we thought that this was a problem of sufficient complexity and seriousness 
that it should be approached with great caution and with no sense of haste. 

We found general agreement with those views with two possible exceptions. 
Australia did not share these views apparently atfall and believed that the 
Chinese Communist regime, when it was set up, should be recognized at the 
earliest moment. And I think Dr. Evatt made a public statement subsequently 
along those lines. The Indian Government apparently was thinking along the 
lines at that time of what it called de facto recognition of the northern Com- 
munist regime. 

Well, as we pursued this, we found that they had an idea but they did not 
seem very clear in their own minds or ours exactly what they meant by it, 
because there was no regime as a government in northern China at the time, and 
their views about the de facto recognition seemed—well, they in turn agreed 
that some consultations should take place, but quite frankly it left us with the 
sense that they would be more willing to act readily when a government was 
set up than would ourselves or some other power. 

As you know, Mr. Bevan— 


Now here is the reference, coming right after this tripartite 
conference: 


and Mr. Schuman have been here and the question of what should be done when 
this matter of recognition arose was likewise discussed. And here again all 
parties concerned agreed that consultations should take place. I think I should 
call your attention though to the wording of the communiqué which was issued 
after the conversations between Secretary Acheson and Mr. Bevin. It referred 
to the common objectives which the British and ourselves shared, but it pointed 
out that in some of the countries in the Far East and Middle East there are 
situations which are not exactly the same. 

Now it is quite true that we unbalance trade with China and the British— 
not only trade with China but in China at that time, unlike us, they have large 
investments there where firms like the Jarden Matthewson firm who not only 
have agencies for British manufacturing concerns but they own docks and 
breweries and textile mills and they operate on joint account with the Chinese 
interests in a number of concerns. So that the question of whether they cut their 
losses for a period or whether they fold up for a time and come back, they are 
faced with problems which are not the same as ours, 

There is no doubt that the British are more anxious to trade, therefore more 
anxious to regularize their situation with qa Chinese Communist regime than our 
interests necessarily persuade us to do. Ill touch on that a little later, but 
that is the position today. We still believe that this problem should not be 
pursued with any great haste, that there is no great urgency and, in fact, the 
Chinese Communists do not control a substantial part of China and, furthermore, 
they have given no indication of their willingness to undertake the type of re- 
sponsibilities which are required of international obligations which normally 
devolve upon a government. And so on and so forth. 


Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 


JESSUP NOT PRESENT AT INITIATION OF DISCUSSION 


Senator SpaAaRKMAN. You were not present when that discussion of 
the recognition of Red China was initiated, were you ? 

Ambassador Jessup. In the round-table conference ? 
Senator SPARKMAN. Yes. 
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Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator SearKMAN. In the October conference I mean. 

Ambassador Jessur. No, sir; not at that time. 

Senator SparKMAN. I was rather surprised when I saw a statement 
in Mr. Stassen’s testimony, as quoted in the paper—I do not believe I 
saw it in his exact words in his transcript—before the McCarran com- 
mittee, in which he said: 

Mr. Jessup initiated the question of discussing the recognition of Red China 
in this October conference. 

Now my understanding of the word “initiate” means to bring up for 
the first time. 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. I have read a good part of this record and to my 
way of thinking it is right in these early pages where the question was 
brought up for the first time or initiated. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think that is correct. 

Senator Sparkman. I do not find your name there and I want the 
record to show whether or not you were present in that first session. 

Ambassador Jessup. On that day of October 6, I was not present. 
I was in New York on that day. 

Senator Sparkman. Then you did not initiate the question of the 
discussion of Communist China, in this October conference? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. I think, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Butter- 
worth was the first one to bring it up. 

Senator SparkMAN. That was my understanding. 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. He says right here on page 19 just 
before you began reading: 

About the time the Communist forces crossed the Yangtze we made our first 
approach to the other powers about this question of recognition. 

It brings it out that we started the discussion of that matter when 
the Communists crossed the Yangtze. 

Then he goes on with this further discussion about why he thought 
it was not wise at that time. 

Senator SparkMaNn. Yes. I think the records shows that away 
back, early, we were the first to approach the other friendly powers 
to suggest that we proceed slowly and act together. 

All right, Mr. Jessup, go ahead, if you will. 

Ambassador Jessup. If there is nothing further that the committee 
wants me to add at this time in regard to these assignments, I -will not 
detain them by going into further details. As I have said, the records 
are available and can be produced for any particular meeting which 
you wish. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT OF FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS 


1 would like to point out, Senator, with regard to the importance 
of this question, if it has any, as I have said in my prepared statement, 
with my letter of October 11, I did have a general assignment on far 
eastern questions from July to September. 

Now it happened that I did attend meetings between the Secretary 
and Mr. Bevin which dealt with far eastern questions on September 
13. Now it also happens that when Mr. Bevin and Mr. Schuman had 
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discussed with Secretary Acheson the far eastern questions on Sep- 
tember 17, I was not there. I happened to be out of town. I attach 
no significance to the fact that I happened to be there on the 13th 
and not on the 17th. I was dealing generally through that period 
with far eastern questions. 

Senator SparKMAN. May I ask you this question about that Sep- 
tember 13 meeting, since you were there ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Now you were assigned to far eastern questions 
and you did discuss far eastern questions at every opportunity you 
got, I presume? 

Ambassador Jessur. That is correct. 

Senator Sparkman, In the words of Senator Brewster, you would 
have been delinquent had you not done so, do you not think so? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 


MEETING WITH MR. BEVIN, SEPTEMBER 13, 1949 


Senator Sparkman. Now on the meeting of September 13, 1949, 
when you were present, did you make any recommendation to the effect 
that we recognize Red China? 

Ambassador Jessup. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Did our Government or anyone acting for our 
Government make such a recommendation in that meeting? 

Ambassador Jessup. No; on the contrary, sir, that was one of the 
several times at which the Secretary was pointing out to Mr. Bevin 
that we thought it would be very unwise to recognize Communist 
China. He was trying to get the British Government to go along 
with us in a common policy. 

Senator Sparkman. In that meeting did he point out the same three 
things that he pointed out in all of these many notes and conversations 
and memoranda that the official records show, that first of all we did 
not feel that they had control over the territory; second, they did not 
recognize their international obligations, and third, that they were 
in effect a puppet government of the Kremlin ? 

Ambassador Jessup. I do not have the record of that particular 
meeting before me but my recollection is, sir, that that was one of the 
several occasions upon which he did emphasize those specific points 
to the British. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you know of any time from the very time 
when the Communists crossed the Yangtze, when you or anyone repre- 
senting our Government has ever recommended the recognition of 
Communist China ? 


CONSISTENCY OF POLICY 


Ambassador Jessup. I recall no occasion at which time a recom- 
mendation was made, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you recall any occasion during that time 
when we have ever varied from the standpoint that has been repeated 
time after time in the official records make known to this committee, 
to the effect that we would not under any circumstances recognize 
Communist China as long as those three conditions existed ? 
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Ambassador Jessur. That is correct, sir. The position was entirely 
consistent and was maintained throughout. 

Senator SearkMAN. All the way through without any variance 
whatsoever ¢ 

Ambassador Jessur. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Suirn of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a 
comment there. I think that is clear. That has not been the issue 
really. The issue really was, it seems to me, that we did not feel 
that this was the time to do it, but at a later date it might be done. 

I have been told that the British got the impression at least that 
they would go ahead as far as we were concerned. We had different 
interests ; they had a larger financial interest in China; if they 
wanted to do it, go ahead. “We were not prepared to do it at that time. 
What happened later was another matter. 

The emphasis was not on recognizing them now but if these other 
conditions were complied with, the inference was that at a later date 
we might do it. 

Senator Sparkman. I would like to comment there, Mr. Jessup, 
before you answer, so you will have the benefit of both our comments 
for your remarks. 

I have heard my close friend, the Senator from New Jersey, say 
many times that, of course, he could not expect our Government to 
say that never under any conditions would we recognize. That is 
true, is it not ? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is true. 

Senator Sparkman. I do not know how we can make it plainer that 
certainly we always laid down the three conditions—one of which, 
and which to my mind is certainly one of the most important, and that 
is the fact that the Chinese Government is not the government of 
the Chinese people but is a puppet of Moscow and I do not know 
how a record could be made more clear than the record has been made 
in that respect. 

I may remind you again that even Governor Stassen did not say, 
“Never, under any conditions.” He laid down two of those three. 
I do not believe he included the one about domination of Moscow. 
He did accept it by inference when he said perhaps they would break 
away from Moscow and then we would recognize them, He did not 
say, “never.” He said, “2 years,” or at least to watch them during that 
time and see what happened, and if they cleared up then we could do 
it. Or if in the meantime Chiang Kai-shek died and the Nationalist 
Government further deteriorated, we could withdraw recognition 
from the Nationalist Chinese. 


ACHESON-BEVIN CONVERSATIONS ON RECOGNITION 


Ambassador Jessup. If I may just comment upon the statement, 
Senator Smith has made, Mr. Chairman: 

In the first place with regard to the British attitude I have seen 
some press statement—I forget who quoted it—along about this 
period suggesting the British had the idea that we were going to 
recognize. “That, if I may say so, was obviously a speculation by a 
correspondent as to what was going on. From my own participation 
in many of these meetings, from my examination of the memoranda 
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and telegrams and notes, it is perfectly clear to me that the British 
were under no illusion whatsoever. Mr. Acheson and Mr. Bevin did 
not sit around in the short time available to them and speculate as 
to what they might do in 1956, or 1954. They were talking about 
recognizing the Communist regime, whether we should do it. Mr. 
Bevin understood very well that Mr. Acheson was telling them that 
the United States was not going to recognize and that we hoped the 
British would not do it. 

Mr. Bevin said, “We have decided to do it.” 

Mr. Acheson said, “We are sorry you have to do it but we will 
have to make other plans.” 

It was a practical problem confronting statesmen, that we were not 
going to recognize and the British were going to recognize. 

As has been pointed out over and over again, the question comes 
up about projection into the ultimate future. Mr Stassen talks about 
2 years and talks about various conditions. In numerous discussions 
of it, obviously attention was called to the various criteria which has 
been established in the past in regard to the recognition of govern- 
ments. And in the passage which you have just read from, in Assist- 
ant Secretary Butterworth’s statement, he points out on two of the 
points, even under the traditional tests, the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment did not meet the test. They were not the government of 
China and they were not fulfilling their international obligations. 

And so the position of the United States was perfectly clear. The 
issue before us was, “Shall we recognize ?¢” 

We said, “The answer is ‘No.’ We are not going to recognize.” 


MATTER OF DECISION 


That was clear right through as a matter of decision, as the decision 
was put up to us. We did decline to speculate and as I said again 
this morning I think we should not speculate as to whether some 
change in the international situation, some of the things Mr. Stassen 
talks about, or some other factors might make it in the interests of 
the United States to study the situation again. 

As I have pointed out in a previous statement, the Secretary of 
State has repeatedly said that if any such situation arises, he will 
discuss it with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House before any action is taken, 
which would involve the modification of the policy which we have 
consistently determined upon and consistently followed, namely, the 
policy of not recognizing the Chinese Communist Government. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Dr. Jessup, it seems to me that in your 
letter to me of December 8, you were certainly exploring in your raind 
this question of whether de facto recognition was desirable or not. 
There is no doubt about that. I read your whole statement there. 

Ambassador Jessup. Senator, in the particular paragraph you read, 
1 said this at the outset: 

I shall not attempt in this letter to go into the whole difficult problem of recog- 
nition, especially since you have discussed it with the Secretary. 

By that I meant, you had discussed it with him and I think the 
Secretary made plain to you what our policy was. 
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Then I went on: 


Without reference to the special case of China, I would make a few comments 
on the general subject— 
namely, the general subject of recognition. I go on to say that this 
has been a subject in which I have been very much interested in my 
teaching days and in international law. I go on and give a summary 
of the various points which have come up in recognition policy. I call 
attention to the fact at the end, which I think is perfectly clear, that— 
With regard to the matter of withholding recognition, the history of the matter 
seems to make it clear that such a policy is not effective unless there is a high 
degree of cooperation with other governments interested. 


RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA BY U. N. MEMBERS 


Now, I touch on this point in previous testimony, I believe, Senator, 
and I pointed out that the actual result of our policy of nonrecognition 
and persuading other governments not to recognize was that at the 
present time only 17 members of the United Nations had recognized. 
1 pointed out that we had been successful in some 85 cases in prevent- 
ing the seating of the Chinese Communists in the U. N. 

Tn other words, we have demonstrated that we have been able to 
keep a large measure of the collective front and have thus given an 
effectiveness to our measures. 


A POLICY OF NONRECOGNITION 


However, I was talking here not about the particular question of the 


case of China and its recognition, I expressly excluded that from my 
discussion. I was referring here to the nonrecognition policy in Cen- 
tral America, and I also had in mind and I mentioned Mr. Stimson’s 
ener policy on Manchukuo, where the nonrecognition policy was 
not able to marshal behind it the support of a lot of other countries and 
therefore did not succeed. 

Now, I think, Senator, that it would be reading into this statement 
in my letter something which I believe is not there, or was not in my 
mind, namely, that if the others did not go along with us that when 
we would collapse, abandon our decision, and recognize. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. This letter of yours was written 
to me in answer to my report and in answer to my letter to Secretary 
Acheson where I strenuously urged we should not recognize. If you 
did not have in your mind recognition at that time you could have 
relieved me of a great deal of anxiety had you said, “Under no con- 
ditions will we recognize them today.” 

You go off into a dissertation about the theory of the factor of recog- 
nition, whereby we should recognize China. 

You took a position on these ‘other countries in South America and 
the action we took. 

Jertainly I got the view from the letter that you were thinking 
about it. 

Ambassador Jessup. I again point out I begin by saying— 


I will not go into this whole question, especially since you have discussed it 
with the Secretary. 
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And I continue— 
without reference to the case of China. 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You referred to these other cases 
of de facto recognition. 

I am sorry that there is a difference of opinion, 

Senator Fursrrenr. It has never been the position that under no 
condition would you recognize China. I do not think you could ever 
take that position. 

Ambassador Jessup. We were just going into that at the moment 
you were out of the room in emphasizing the fact brought out by Mr. 
Stassen’s comments in the round-table comments that he himself was 
envisaging the situations under which we might decide to change our 
policy ‘and to recognize. 


UPPER AND NETHER MILLSTONES 


Senator Fusricur. It seems to me you are caught between the 
upper and nether millstones. Is that a familiar expression to you? 

Ambassador Jessur. Yes, sir. I have read my Bible. 

Senator Fu.sricut. Unless you say “never,” you are just wrong, 
and yet nobody expects you to say “never. 

Senator SpARKMAN. If you said “never” you would be an imbecile. 

Senator Futsricutr, And if you do not say “never,” nobody is 
satisfied. 


NO IMMEDIATE PROSPECT 


Senator Siro of New Jersey. That is not what I am trying to 


demonstrate at all. I maintain that I was left with the impression 
that they were considering the recognition of Red China. That they 
decided not to do it immediately. 

I said here in the hearings on March 29 after we had heard from 
the Secretary of State and from Mr. Jessup: 

Mr. Secretary, I get the impression and I got it from Mr. Jessup’s statement 
that there is no immediate prospect of our recognizing Communist China. 

Secretary AcHEsOoN. I see no immediate prospect of that. 

Senator Smira. It seems it would be a terrible mistake. 

Secretary AcueEson. I see no prospect; I see no particular advantage. It is 
something on which I think we should note a position if we do not reconsider the 
matter from time to time. We want to be flexible on it. 

Senator Smirn. I just wanted to be relieved that there is no immediate step 
of recognizing them contemplated. 

That shows my own thinking in the matter because I was very much 
concerned when I came back, that there was a prospect of recognizing 
Communist China. 

I cannot see why all this effort is made to disprove your thinking 
about it. To me, it seems you could have said, “Yes; we were, but we 
discarded the thought.” It would have been so much easier for us. 


THE WORD “CONSIDER” 


Ambassador Jessup. Senator Smith, I spent considerable time this 
morning in an effort to explain to the committee the difficulty which 
has arisen over this word “consider” and have said over and over again, 
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we were studying it, we were examining it, we would have been derelict 
in our duty if we had not, and that we were studying it. It is perfectly 
obvious. I have testified to that fact and it is clear on the record that 
we were studying. The point I have emphasized over and over again 
is that as we studied it and when it became necessary to make the 
decision, the decision was, “We will not recognize.” 

We studied with inside people in the Government, with people not 
in the Government and with people in the area and we finally came 
up and reported to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in that 
meeting of Mare th 1950. And every time the decision w as, “We will 
not recognize.” 

Of course we studied it. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I believe from the way that letter 
is worded and from the way I interpreted the discussion at the 
luncheon, you had no intention of recognizing at that particular time 
but that you might very well in the future. It would have been oe 
if you said, “W ell, we explored the whole thing but we have no ide: 
of doing it.” 

I still feel you did, frankly, and I feel the Department did. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think I cannot make myself clear. I think 
we get back to this old difficulty over the word “consider.” We did 
study it and examine it; but every time it came to the point of decision 
the decision was adverse to recognition, and it still is. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is a very different statement 
than the statement made in the Secretary of State’s letter to me last 
week that I put in the record. He would make it appear that there 
was nothing serious about it at all. It certainly was explored with 
the British and explored all the way through and it was demonstrated. 
You had many of us on an uneasy seat—I refer to those of us who went 
out there—and when you went out there yourself you saw the possi- 
bility of it. 

You were much more firmly convinced when you got back than you 
were before you went out. 

I do not see the point of going to such lengths to deny you ever 
thought of this seriously. 

Ambassador Jessur. I have been going to lengths to explain that 
we did study it seriously and that the difficulty arose over the am- 
biguity of the word “consider” which I thought we cleared up and 
which’ you said we cleared up in our previous discussion of it in the 
committee. 

Senator SPARKMAN. As a matter of fact, I think Senator Smith will 
agree with Senator Brewster that you would have been then, as he 
said, delinquent if you had not seriously discussed it, studied it, and 
examined it. 

Ambassador Jessup. I agree entirely. That is what I said earlier 
this morning. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I agree with that, and that is why 
I am disturbed with this apparent attempt to make it appear that we 
were not in danger of recognition at any time. 

Senator SPaRKMAN. For the life of me I do not know how we can 
make it clearer. If we are to believe this man under oath and believe 
Secretary of State Acheson under oath, and if we are to believe the 
communications which have been exhibited to us in a confidential 
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session—I just do not know. The nearest thing I can think of is the 
wife who insists that her husband tell her every morning, noon, and 
night that he still loves her and who feels badly if he does not. 


I do not know any other way, Mr. Jessup, to get around it except 
to keep on saying it day by day. 


THE ISSUE: HOW IT WAS CONSIDERED 


Senator Futsricut. The point at issue is not whether they con- 
sidered it or not; it is how they considered it. It is your view that 
they considered it in the wrong way, is it not, that you thought they 
were inclined to reach a decision? There really could not be any point 
about your consideration. It is ridiculous to assume on merely com- 
mon-sense grounds that you did not consider it, unless you have some 
Delphic oracle with which you consult where you dispense with all 
reason and maybe you do, but I have not seen much evidence of that. 
The issue is not whether you considered it or not; it is how you 
considered it. 

Ambassador Jessur. That is right, and what the result was. 

Senator Futsricut. That is right, what the results were. The re- 
sults speak for themselves. We have the official documents. That is 
where I am unable to follow the point that their conversation was 
erroneous from your point of view because they reached the results 
you wanted. 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. I do not say it was erroneous. I say 
it is correct. They should have considered the policy when approached 
by the British on it. 

We go out of our way to say that we never gave the British point 
of view very much consideration and let it go by the board. 

Senator futsrienr. Well, they gave it much consideration and did 
not agree with it. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. They decided that this was not the 
time to do it. 

Senator SpaRKMAN,. I may call attention to the fact that Secretary 
Acheson testified along this same line in the MacArthur hearings, 
pages 21 to 40. He tells us about the same degree of exploration and 
discussion with other governments. 

Senator Fursricur. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the only thing 
that might be pertinent in all this is whether or not Mr. Jessup him- 
self was using all his influence to reach a decision which the Depart- 
ment did not follow and that therefore he is not a wise man or that he 
had an affinity for the other side, or whether there is something wrong 
with the way he approached it. 

Obviously he considered it. They all did. They thought about it 
and examined it. 

Now, if they can show that Mr. Jessup was not in agreement with 
the final decision, that he had a contrary idea and therefore his judg- 
ment is unreliable, it seems to me to be pertinent. But the point of 
whether it was considered seems to me to be irrelevant. It is obvious 
that everybody there considered it and examined it and thought about 
it and discussed it, but I have seen on particular proof to show that 
Mr. Jessup did not agree with the final docinicnti If he did not, I think 
that would be very significant. 
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PARTICIPATION, CONSIDERATION, AND FORMULATION 


Ambassador JEssur. I testified at the outset, Mr. Chairman, and 
I testified since, that I participated in the formulation of this policy 
and agreed with it and considered it the wisest policy for the United 
States and still do. 

I have only one observation which I had planned to make in con- 
cluding my statement before the committee this morning, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may just proceed with this one additional observation. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Go right ahead. 


SENATE PROCEDURE IN CONFIRMING NOMINATIONS 


Ambassador Jessup. I felt it was necessary to go into the various 
points, particularly as raised by Mr. Stassen in his testimony, in order 
that the record should be clarified, but I would like to conclude with 
this observation: 

I think that as a result perhaps of the erroneous statements of Mr. 
Stassen, there has been for some days considerable public discussion of 
the China policy of the United States since 1948 and even back as 
early as Yalta in 1945. It is a well-known fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are differences of opinion as to the wisdom of their policy. 

As is shown by the record, I did not have any major participation in 
the formation of this general policy prior to June 1949. However, 
I submit that the question before this subcommittee and ultimately 
before the Senate is the question whether in terms of loyalty, experi- 
ence, and general competence, I am qualified to serve as a member of 
the United States delegation to the Sixth Session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

The Senate has acted eight times in the past on nominations of dele- 
gates to the United Nations General Assemblies and in no prior in- 
stance has it even been suggested that in confirming such nominations 
the Senate was expressing any opinion for or against the foreign 
policies of the United States. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if the question of the confirming of an 
individual delegate is linked to general issues of American foreign 
policy, the implication would be that it is inappropriate for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to nominate as a delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly any high official of the Department of 
State who has taken part in the formation of any controversial policy 
which might possibly come up in the course of the General Assembly 
discussions. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that this subcomittee or the Sen- 
ate as a whole wishes to take this position. 

That concludes the remarks which I wanted to submit to the sub- 
committee and again I want to express my thanks to the committee 
for allowing me to reappear and deal with these matters. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EDITING THE WHITE PAPER 


Senator FutsrieuHt. Mr. Chairman, I have one question that I do 
not think has been raised and this has been relied upon in, I think, 
Mr. Stassen’s testimony with regard to the white paper. I wonder if 
you could tell why you were selected to edit it and what was your 
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function? Was it a ministerial function or did you have wide dis- 
cretion as to the selection of material and how it would be presented ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I am very glad to speak to that, Senator Ful- 
bright. I think Mr. Rusk dealt with it. 

The situation was this: A great deal of work had been going on 
among the experts in the Department compiling the material. ‘The 
material had been substantially compiled by the time I was brought 
in to work. The task which remained was an editorial task. 

I had had, throughout my academic life, a good deal of experience 
in editing. I think Mr. Stassen made the remark that you could not 
be an editor unless you were thoroughly familiar with the substance 
of the matter in the book, unless you were an expert on the substance. 

I venture to say that editors of books in general do not consider 
themselves as experts on all of the different topics which are included. 
IT had rad a good deal of experience in editorial work. The Secre- 
tary’s assignment of me to that was to do a general editorial job of 
bringing this together and particularly to see that it was pulled ¢o- 
gether in such a way as to present a picture to the American public 
which reflected the policies of the Government in the period covered. 

[ went over the material from that point of view. I relied entirely 
on the experts for the actual work, but I tried to see that the job was 
done in a fair and workmanlike way. 

It was my judgment that in that capacity we did it in a fair and 
workmanlike way. 

Senator Fursrient. To a great extent the material which was in- 
cluded was supplied to you by ‘the experts ¢ 

Ambassador Jressur. Entirely. 

Senator Futsricut. Your duty did not include exercising discre- 
tion as to what would go in, but dealt largely with the form and the 
way it was presented, is that correct ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, with this qualification, Senator, that as the 
material was presented to me and laid before me, if it appeared to me 
that there were gaps, I would say, “Well, isn’t there anything on this?” 
And upon occasion they could produce material to fill in the gaps. 

Senator Smrra of New Jersey. Did you write the letter of trans- 
mittal that Secretary Acheson signed ? 

Ambiussador Jessup. I participated i in the drafting. 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. The views expr essed in that re- 
flected your own thinking on that? 

Ambassador Jessur. I am in agreement with that letter; yes, sir. 


CONSULTATIVE WORK WITH ALGER HISS COMMITTEE 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I have a question here which came 
to Senator Brewster’s office and his aide brought it to me. Two or 
three things you have covered already. 

There is one here that I do not know anything about, but IT will put 
the question to you. 

It is suggested that we bring out at the hearing the failure to dis- 
close the consultative work with the Alger Hill committee in 1948 and 
inquire as to who the other consultants on the Hiss committee were. 

Now, I do not know anything about any consultative Hiss commit- 
tee. If you have any comments to make on your relations with Mr. 
Hiss, it might be desirable. 
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Ambassador Jessup. I believe that was referred to by Mr. Stassen. 
was it not, in his testimony, Mr. Senator Smith / 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. It may have been. 

Ambassador Jessur. He referred to a point which came up in my 
examination or cross-examination in the Hiss case. The reference 
there was to the fact—I am speaking here from memory, but I think 
it is substantially accurate—that in'our work at the mission at the 
United Nations, we sought from time to time the assistance of outside 
experts on various problems which were up before the United Nations. 

In this particular connection the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace was interested in working especially on problems con- 
fronting the United Nations. Mr. Hiss was then president of the 
Carnegie Endowment. We were discussing, as I recall, at that time 
particularl whether the United Nations could find some way of deal- 
ing with this very difficult problem of indirect aggression, which is 
the kind of subversive undercover thing that the Soviets have 
developed. 

The Carnegie Endowment called together a group of outside ex- 
perts who met with a number of us from the United States mission, and 
maybe people came up from the State Department, I don’t recall. 

We had a series of meetings sitting around discussing the feasi- 
bility of the United Nations grappling with that problem. 

It is similar to our calling in consultants here in the State Depart- 
ment. In that case the Carnegie Endowment, as a private outside 
organization, scrddertahoen to get together a group of people and we 
said we would be glad to join in these discussions to bring in our own 
official personnel to join in a discussion of the problem. That is the 
story on that. 

Senator SparKMAn. Dr. Jessup, the organization you have just re- 
ferred to, is that the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace? 

Ambassador Jessup. T hat is cor rect, sir. 

Senator SparRKMAN. That is headed now by Dr. Johnson ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. What is his first name? 

Ambassador Jessup. He is president and Mr. Dulles is the chair- 
man of the board. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. John Foster Dulles is chairman of the board? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Do I understand this correctly? Was it called 
together by that organization ? 

Ambassé ador Jessup. I do not remember the exact detail. My recol- 
lection is that the endowment called together a group and that we 
agreed—that is, I say I agreed, and other members of the United 
States mission—to have some official personnel participate in these 
meetings that the Carnegie Endowment would assemble. Various 
professors and others interested, that is. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND UNSUBSTANTIAL POINTS 


Senator SparkMan. Now, Mr. Jessup, I have just one or two other 
things. 

Have you read the transcript of Monday’s hearings? 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Sparkman. In your mind now, have you answered all of 
the points that were brought up in there? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think I have answered all of the substan- 
tial and a number of the unsubstantial points. 

Senator Futsrient. Which were the substantial points? 

Ambassador Jessup. I think I would classify as substantial, Sena- 
tor Fulbright, impressions which are created in the public mind 
through the development, and through the reiteration of various ideas. 
They become substantial through repetition and misapprehensions 
which. may exist in the public mind. It seems to me important that 
these misapprehensions should be cleared up. 

While it is unsubstantial in itself, it is substantial in its general 
impact that we should have this further clarification today of this 
matter of the word “consider” so that the real meaning stands out 
crystal clear. 


“VERACITY OF MR. PHILIP JESSUP” 


Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Jessup, in his testimony Monday Mr. Stas- 
sen dealt again with the February 5 meeting. 

Of course, as you read from the transcript earlier in your statement, 
he was relying upon this conversation he had with Senator Vanden- 
berg and he says this: I think it is worth repeating: 

Senator Vandenberg told me in this conference he was called into, which he 


said was the only conference that he had been called into on Asiatic policy, it 
was there— 


And I want to emphasize the word “there”— 


proposed by Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup to the President that the supplies 
that were being loaded.* * * 
and so forth. 

Later on, as I recall it without checking exactly, he said that physi- 
cal presence was not necessary to substantiate his point. Yet in his 
first appearance before us he argued that we should find out who at- 
tended that conference at the White House, and he made this state- 
ment. Iam quoting directly now from the record: 


Here is something at the very heart of the veracity of Mr. Phillip Jessup. 


Whether or not you were there, you read that transcript did you not’ 

Ambassador Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Did you get from that that there was any 
question in his mind as to physical presence ? 

Ambassador Jessup. It seemed to me perfectly clear, sir, that he 
thought I was there and he doubted my veracity in saying that I was 
not there. 

When he said “there,” he meant “there ;” that 1 was physically pres- 
ent in the White House. 

Senator SparkMAN. In that place. In eo loco, is that right? I 
remember his questioning your veracity and I think the press played 
itup. I remember the headlines were these—I think practically every 
paper I saw carried these headlines: “Stassen says Jessup lied.” 

Ambassador Jessup. I recall reading such headlines; yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. In my recollection, we had to go way down in 


the story to find anything relating to what the Vandenberg diary had 
shown. 
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Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 
Senator SparKMAN. And I recalled that he did say something that 
justified the papers playing up this headline. So 1 have been search- 
ing for it and 1 have just found it where he said. As I see it, and as I 
interpret his statement, we could use that as a test of whether or not 
you were worthy of belief. 

Now, you were not at the White House, were you? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. I was not. 

Senator SpaRKMAN, On that February 5 date? 

Ambassador Jessup. I was not. 

Senator SparkKMAN. And I assume no member of this committee 
questions the record of the United Nations and the statement from 
Gantaed Eisenhower’s office to the effect that at the time or at the hour 
the meeting was shown to have been held, you were actually in his 
office talking with him. Is that correct ? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is correct. 
Senator SparKMAN. That is correct? 
Ambassador Jessup. It is conclusive. 
Senator SparkMaNn, And you swear to that ? 
Ambassador Jessup. I do, sir. 


SPIRTUALLY, PHYSICALLY OR MENTALLY PRESENT 


Senator Futsricut. Then to carry it on further about this second 
theory of his, you had not consulted the Secretary of State and had 
not said, “Now, these are my views and I hope you will present them’”’ ’ 

In other words, you were not there in spirit, in the sense of having 
made a rétonisnstidntine which was there presented as yours, in which 
you participated ; is that correct? 

Ambassador Jessup. That is right, Senator. 

As I said this morning, I did not participate in the formulation of 
the views which were discussed at that meeting. 

Senator Futsricntr. You were not there physically or spiritually ? 

Ambassador Jessup. Physically or spiritually. 

Senator Fu.srieut. Or mentally ? 

Ambassador Jessup. No. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I do not think we should allow it to 
appear that Mr. Stassen insists that Mr. Jessup was at the meeting. 
In the last meeting he recognized the point. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes: but in his first meeting he said it was a 
test of the veracity of Mr. Jessup. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I did not recall that. 

Senator Sparkman. I read it from the record. It is here. That is 
the point lam making. The last time he did not say it was necessary, 
but the first time he said we could rest upon whether or not this man 
was worthy of belief. 

Senator Futsricut. It was in the second meeting that he adopted 
the theory that he was spiritually there. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I do not think there is any question 
before this committee of whether Mr. Jessup was there. He was not 
there. When Mr. Jessup said he was not there, I knew he was not 
there. I never questioned Mr. Jessup’s word on that for a minute. 
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Senator Sparkman. Of course, some of them did not accept it. 
Some of them had to go to New York and look at the records. They 
did not accept Senator Austin’s word that he was there. I do not sup- 
pose they would have taken General Eisenhower’s word that he was 

talking to him. 

Senator Futsrienr. But he did say in the second meeting that he 
was there in spirit. He said it was inconceivable that. in the a 
inary 4 or 5 days you did not diseuss it with him. The theory v 
that you talked to the Secretary and others about it and gave your views 
and agreed with this; when he went to the meeting on the fifth, he 
was representing you, and in that sense you were there. 

That is when he did adopt this second theory. 

Senator Smura of New Jersey. I do not think that is an unreason- 
able assumption in the light of the fact that Mr. Jessup was here 
during those days prior to February 5, and of course this was an 
important question of policy. 

Now, I take Dr. Jessup’s word for it. He did not touch that in any 
way, shape, or manner. He was dealing with other things. 

However, it was not an unreasonable assumption of Mr. Stassen. 
I do not see where it should be made to be something terrible because 
he raised the question of whether Dr. Jessup discussed these matters, 
and whether or not he was there in person. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Senator Futsrieur. I think it is clear that there is an assumption 
without his having furnished any facts upon which it could be based 
other than his own views. He had nothing else to indicate it. He just 


assumed it and that is all. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think a first degree assumption is all right, 
but when it gets to be a second degree or third degree, it is pretty thin. 
It is so thin that the law does not recognize it as being admissible 
evidence. 

Here he was trying to make a case. I think it is only fair to say 
this: First, by assuming that a man was somewhere; second, that if he 
was not there, he had a “certain conversation and he saw a third man; 
third, if he saw that man, he had a certain conversation and, fourth, if 
he had that conversation, he made certain recommendations. 

Now, that is running it down pretty thin. That I may have over- 
drawn, but not badly. Just the manner in which his assumptions were 
drawn which I referred to as an inference upon an inference, and I 
might say an inference upon an inference twice removed. 

Now, is there anything further ? 


ARTICLE FROM AMERICA, A NATIONAL CATHOLIC WEEKLY REVIEW 


I have a statement which I would like to read into the record. Ido 
it primarily because Senator Brewster read a statement from Time 
magazine, I want to read an article from America, the national Catho- 
lic weekly review. It is entitled “Jessup’s Loyalty.” 

The hearings being conducted by a Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee on 


the fitness of Dr. Philip C. Jessup to be a member of the United States delegation 
to the U. N. did not go so well for archantagonist Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
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(R., Wis.). As the investigation approached its third week on October 10, no one 
of the subcommittee’s five members seemed particularly impressed by the 
Senator’s charges that Dr. Jessup had had “an affinity for Cemmunist causes.” 
Nevertheless, confirmation was in doubt. Though the accusations had been 
answered in one way or another, the violence of the attacks on Jessup, especially 
by Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of Minnesota, has made him “controver- 
sial.” Stassen’s attack was based on the contention that Dr. Jessup had partici- 
pated in a ‘pattern’ which ultimately led to the downfall of National China, 
A sample Stassen charge: The late Senator Vandenberg’s diary would prove 
that Jessup favored cutting off military aid to China at a White House meeting 
on February 5, 1949. Publication of the passage in question gave no indication 
that Jessup was even present at the meeting. On October 10 Secretary Acheson 
attested to Jessup’s absence from the White House discussion (he was in New 
York February 5), that it was he himself who supported a proposal to curtail aid 
to China on the advice of our military men. Jessup’s previous U. N. record has 
been good. His firmness in the face of the usual Russian tactics during the Big 
Four meetings in Paris last spring was commendable. Such tangible evidence 
should count in determining his fitness. 

That is from America, the national Catholic weekly review of Octo- 
ber 20, 1951, volume 86, No. 3, page 57. 


JESSUP’S ACCOUNT OF THE INDIA AND PAKISTAN SITUATION 


Dr. Jessup, there is one more question I want to ask you which I was 
about to forget. Governor Stassen, when he was here, said that when 
you returned from your trip out through the Far East, including 
Formosa, which he questioned your visiting—I_ will say, when your 
wife called attention to the fact you were there, he said he would be 
perfectly willing to accept that correction—he said and he quoted 
from a New York Times article by Mr. James Reston in which you 
were cited as having given “a gloomy picture,” as I recall. 

Maybe I can find it. It was India and Pakistan, as I recall. 

I am afraid the place has gotten away from me. I had it marked. 

I read the March 29 proceedings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee and I called his attention to the fact that I failed to find 
anything in the hearings that would substantiate that. I went 
through : and picked out every page on which you had used the word 
“India,” or “Pakistan.” 

Those were the two countries he named particularly that you were 
gloomy on. 

Can you remember very well your testimony or your outlook at that 
time? I know you did call attention to the fact that India and 
Pakistan did present a serious problem, but did you write them off 
in your mind as being something we could not do anything with? 

I will try to find those exact words he used. 

Ambassador Jessup. I certainly did not write them off in my mind 
and have not written them off in my mind. I cannot recall exactly as 
against the transcript what discussion there was of India and Pakistan 
particular ly in that meeting with the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The question came up and I might very well have called attention to 
the serious problem existing in India when I was there; namely, that 
they were having a resurgence of the communal difficulties, particu- 
larly in East Bengal. Both the Indian and Pakistan Governments 
were very much worried about it. 

There was the question of the Kashmir case which still remains 
unsettled and which is a very difficult problem in the relations of those 
two countries. 
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Senator SparKMAn. I will give you the direct quotation from his 
testimony. 

Ambassador Jessup. May I ask the page on that, sir? 

Senator SparkMan. It is page 1096 Polis transcript. Let me say 
in all fairness, he was quoting a newspaper article. He quotes an 
article from the New York Times by Mr. James Reston on March 30, 
1950. It says: 


It is understood that Ambassador Jessup was fairly optimistic about conditions 
in Japan and Korea, but gloomy on India, Pakistan, Indochina, Burma, and 


Thailand. 

Ambassador Jessup. It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that any 
observer coming back from that part of the world who would have 
painted a picture that everything there was rosy and fine with no 
troubles there at all would have been either guilty of stupidity or of a 
misrepresentation of the facts. 

Everyone knew there were a lot of troubles in those countries. The 
troubles in Indochina are still serious. There is civil war and revo- 
lution in Burma and Thailand. And these communal difficulties, in 
East Bengal particularly, were causing enormous concern both to 
Nehru’s government and the government of the late Liaquat Ali Khan. 
It was a distressing situation. 

The problem of the settlement of the Kashmir case remains one of the 
great world issues upon which great things depend, If that can be 
described as gloomy or if someone thought that was gloomy, that is a 
matter of interpretation. 

I think if I had not reflected some of the difficulties which existed 
there when I did testify on these particular points before the commit- 
tee, I would not have been giving an accurate picture of the exact con- 
ditions which existed in southeast Asia and south Asia in that winter 
of 1949-50. 

To go back to your original question, Senator, if that were to be 
interpreted in the sense of my writing off India, that certainly would 
be a totally erroneous impression which I do not believe I conveved to 
the committee. 

Senator SparkMAN. I am sorry that I have not yet found the place 
in the record where Mr. Stassen first brought it up. I think we 
agreed that the report of Mr. Reston was correct—that you did find 
things that were gloomy in Southeast Asia. 


FORMULATING INDIAN POLICY 


However, I find this statement that I made in the questioning of 
Mr. Stassen: I said: 


You state here today that when Mr. Jessup returned from his far eastern 
trip, you said that he came up and had a lengthy meeting with the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate and the Foreign Affairs Relations Committee 
of the Senate and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House and that he gave 
a—I do not remember your exact words, but I got the impression that you 
meant a rather indifferent report with reference to India and Pakistan. 

I do not know that that is relevant to this question but again I have the 
minutes to this executive session that the Foreign Relations Committee held 
on March 29 and I have gone through that and marked the various pages in 
which India and Pakistan are mentioned, and I find that in every instance Mr. 
Jessup is giving what appears te me to be a most objective report calling atten- 
tion to the importance of those countries and calling attention to the fact that 
we were spending such a small amount of money in helping them. India and 
Pakistan are referred to in probably 15 different places through the discussion. 
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I am sorry that I cannot find just for the moment the exact refer- 
ence that he made, but it was when he was criticizing our whole Indian 
olicy. He was attributing that to you. By the way, I think it may 
be well for me to ask you, have you had anything to do with formulat- 
ing our policy in India? 

Ambassador JEssup. Well, Senator, in connection with that gen- 
eral assignment on far-eastern questions and in connection with my 
trip and also in connection with my work in the United Nations, I 
have had from time to time to do with the problems of India and 
Pakistan. 

I sat on the Security Council in one rather brief session dealing 
with the Kashmir case and I have been in on various discussions in 
the Department of State involving the problems, particularly those 
arising between India and Pakistan, and their international relations. 

In that sense I have participated in the discussions of policy with 
regard to those two countries. 


DILEMMA 


Senator Futsrieut. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the purport of 
Mr. Stassen’s observations there is that it presents you with a dilemma. 
If you had reported everything as good, you are not a perceptive 
observer. You do not know anything. You are stupid. 

If you report that it is gloomy, that shows you have no hope for 
them and you are anti-Indian. 

Either way you go, you are no good. That is the general pattern 
they present us with. It makes no difference which way you go. Mr. 
McCarthy says you are either afflicted with an affinity for Communist 
causes or you are a fool and it is the same pattern. 

If you reported that it was fine, you are a fool. If you report that 
it is not fine, then you must be sympathetic with the Communists and 
the anti-Indian position. 

I do not know how you get out of that type of reasoning. 

Ambassador Jessup. Perhaps we just do not follow that reasoning, 
Senator. 

on Foursricut. Perhaps “presentation” would be a better 
word. 

The inference to be drawn from a report that is gloomy is that you 
are not sympathetic and that you do not see any great constructive 
program which we might follow. That is what he keeps coming back 
to, namely, this fear that what he is fearful of is your influence on our 
future Indian policy. 

Ambassador Jessup. I think Senator Sparkman just pointed out 
that he called attention to the fact that at that time I did emphasize 
that it seemed to me the amount of assistance we were giving was very 
small, which clearly indicates that I thought we ought to give more 
assistance. I am very glad that we have been able to go ahead with 
various measures to give added assistance to India and Pakistan. 

Senator Sparkman. I apologize, but I certainly do not want to do 
Mr. Stassen any injustice. I would like to find that exact statement. 

As I say, I found where I referred to it later when he said that you 
had given an indifferent report on India and Pakistan and I do re- 
member that one of the points that he emphasized particularly before 
us was India. 
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As a matter of fact, as I recall, when he was here the second time 
he came back to it and said that we were about to follow the same pat- 
tern in India that we did in China and he recommends the establish- 
ment of a Marshall plan for India and felt that when you came back 
you were very niggardly in your recommendations for that whole 
area. 

Senator Futsricnr. As I recall it, he recommends a Marshall plan 
but without much money. He did not want to commit himself upon 
any large amount of money. 

Senator SparkMan. I believe he said $1 billion. 

Senator Futsrient. I pressed him about just what he would do 
and his description to me, at least, left the impression of about what 
we are doing in the point 4 program with perhaps some added money. 
I think he fell short of going all the way to say “Yes, we ought to 
spend money comparably in India to what we have spent in Europe.” 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I am not quite clear on whether we 
are justified in trying to interpret what Mr. Stassen meant if we can- 
not find the testimony. 

What I understood him to mean was that he feared if we were not 
careful we might make the same mistake in policy in India that we 
had made in China. 

Senator Futsrient. That is correct. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. And he felt that Mr. Jessup’s be- 
ing identified with the China policies had a bearing on the whole 
thing because of the importance of India today. 

I do not think he made any charges against Mr. Jessup in that 
matter. I just do not recall but the general spirit of the suggestion 
was, “Don’t let’s make the mistake in India that we made in China. 
Let’s take advantage of the experience we have had and not repeat 
our mistakes.” 

I think that was the spirit of Harold Stassen’s testimony. 

Senator SparkMANn. Yes, I agree with you. I think you are correct. 
However, I do recall particularly the question on India and one criti- 
cism he had of Mr. Jessup was that when he returned from this trip 
he showed indifference to that part of the world and failed to recognize 
the importance of India. He mentioned India and Pakistan, par- 
ticularly. 

May I say to Senator Fulbright that I recall his examination of 
Mr. Stassen on the Marshall plan. However, you will remember you 
had to leave that day and I examined him further after the others 
had completed their questioning and he very strongly advocated a 
Marshall plan for them. 

I am not sure of this because we have had so many documents placed 
before us, but I believe if you will go through the October conference 
that perhaps it was there that he used the figure of $1 billion. It 
may have been in testimony before some congressional committee. I 
want to say that my mind is not crystal clear on that point. 

Here is his original statement : 

The stories that were issued at that time were that Dr. Jessup did most of 
the presenting in the hearings— 
referring to this January 29, 1950, hearing— 


and that the comment was made that very litle could be done about India and 
Pakistan—too big—too complex to know what to do, and about all that south- 
east Asia could expect was a little bit of point 4. 
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Do you recall whether that is a correct statement as to your attitude 
with reference to India and Pakistan ? 

I knew it was something like that when I used the expression “write 
it off” because it seems that is about what he said. 

Ambassador JEssup. I certainly do not recognize that as an ex- 
pression of my views of what was desirable. I do not remember 
whether the Foreign Relations Committee was dealing with the ques- 
tion of the size of the congressional appropriations which would be 
available for the area, but I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that rather than 
determine that by some second references to comments which may 
have appeared in the press with regard to an executive session, that 
the committee has the record of the executive session and what I 
actually said is available to them in the record of that meeting. 

Senator SparKMan. Of course, they are available to us individually, 
but unfortunately they are not a part of this record in your case. 
They have not yet been released. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Are we referring now to the meet- 
ings of March 29? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. March 29, 1950, yes. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Was that when you came back from 
your trip? 

Ambassador Jessur. That is right. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we recess. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Let me ask just this one question. 

Is it a fair statement to say that you did recognize India and Pakis- 
tan and all of southeast Asia as being important and worthy of careful 
consideration ¢ 

Ambassador Jessup. I have always recognized that and have always 
stressed that, Senator. 

It seems to me that the importance of that area is something which 
it is very difficult to exaggerate. I think I have taken numerous 
occasions to point that out. I recall various speeches which I made 
on southeast Asia and south Asia, which I have submitted to the 
committee, giving my general point of view and approach. That 
remains perfectly clear. 

I do not think these newspaper comments at the time present any 
evidence which suggests to my mind that there is any factual basis 
for this allegation that I had any idea of writing off these countries, 
or that I minimized their importance. Certainly it was not in my 
mind and I am sure it was not in my speech. 

Senator SparKMAN, Are there any further questions? 

Now, Dr. Jessup, do you think of anything you want to add, or do 
you consider the record so far as you are concerned is complete? 

Are you willing to rest on the record as you have presented it? 

Ambassador Jessup. I am willing to rest, Mr. Chairman, and offer 
my thanks to the committee for the courtesy and consideration it has 
shown me in giving me an opportunity to testify before it. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Thank you very much. 

I will ask the committee to stay in executive session for just a very 
few minutes if the others will clear the room, please. 


(Whereupon, at 2 p. m., the subcommittee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 
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Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForetGn RELATIONS, 
SuscoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., 
in room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator John J. Sparkman, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Sparkman (chairman), Fulbright, and Smith of 
New Jersey. 
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LETTER FROM DU PONT CO. 


wae 


Senator Fu.srient. I received a letter this morning from the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemour Co. of Wilmington, Del., signed by Mr. Harold 
Brayman, director of the public relations department, which should 
be made a part of the record with regard to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. The du Pont Co. was mentioned as a contributor to that 
organization, and he requests that this letter be made a part of the 
record, to show in detail the nature of their contributions. 

There is one paragraph that rather interested me. I would like to 
read the last pavagraph : 


Wing SEA Maa RS OCR ES eg A Nein Raa aie 23 


! I might say that these subscriptions to the IPR, in order to receive its litera- 
3 ture, no more implies support of that organization than the fact that we buy 


4 the Daily Worker every day in order to see what the current line is, implies 
3 support of communism. 

3 Senator SparKMAN. Without objection, that will be made a part of 
) _ the record. 

j (The material referred to appears in the record as follows :) 





Letrer or FE, I. pu Pont pE Nemours & Co., OcTroper 17, 1951 


(Raed eisteainertia 


E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours & Co., 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, 
Wilmington, Del., October 17, 1951. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: There came to my attention a few days ago an 
Associated Press story out of Washington quoting you in which the following 
paragraph appeared: 

“The Arkansas Senator said he had been informed that half the contributions 
received by IPR in 1942 came from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corp. Other contributors, he said, included the Du Pont Co. and the Chase 
National Bank.” 

Knowing your high reputation for fairness and objectivity, I am writing you 
to suggest that the reference to the Du Pont Co. in this context conveys a mis- 
leading impression. It seems to me that the impression created by the reference 
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is that Du Pont was a supporter and contributor (probably sizable) to IPR. 
As to the former, this company had no views one way or the other as to IPR at 
the time to which reference is made. As to the latter, it has never been a 
contributor at all in the accepted sense of the word, which I take it is to make 
a donation without expectation of direct return. 

Here are the facts: the Du Pont Co. has had, over the years, a considerable 
amount of business in the Orient, and in 1935 our London office took a member- 
ship in IPR in order to receive its literature. In 1939, the Wilmington office of 
our foreign relations department took over this subscription and maintained it 
through 1948. It was dropped then because a check disclosed that no one in 
the foreign relations department found the material of. sufficient interest to 
read it. The cost of the subscription, I should add, was $10 a year. In addition, 
one employee of the company subscribed to the Far Eastern Survey in 1945 and 
1946 at $5 a year, while in 1944 another employee subscribed to Pacific Affairs, for 
$10. The only other record disclosed by an exhaustive search of company records 
of a payment to IPR was the purchase in 1948, for $1.25 plus 8 cents postage, 
of a book on the textile industry in Japan. So it apepars that we paid IRP a 
total amount of $161.33 over a period of 14 years. 

I might say that these subscriptions to IPR in order to receive its literature 
no more implied support of that organization than the fact that we buy the 
Daily Worker every day, in order to see what the current line is, implies support 
of communism. 

My purpose in writing is merely to set the record straight, as I am sure you 
would have us do. 

Sincerely, 
Harotp BRAYMAN, Director. 


COMPLETING THE RECORD—ADDITIONAL INSERTIONS 


Senator SparKMAN. I suppose this is as good a time as any to 
make other insertions in the record. I have been going through my 
papers to see if I left out anything. I have a letter from Mr. Dean 
Rusk, dated October 16, with which he sends a complete text of the 


speech made by the Secretary of State on September 19, 1949, to the 
Pan American Society of the United States. He says someone re- 
quested it. I do not recall it, but I suppose it should be put in the 
record, 

I have another letter from Mr. Dean Rusk that I will not read in 
full, but it, too, relates to the meeting we had on October 8, when we 
asked him for certain specific information. 

If there is no objection, that will be placed in the record without 
reading. If anyone wants to read it, I will be very glad to hand it to 
him. 

Several days ago I received a telegram that I have been requested 
to put in the record. TI had overlooked it. It was on October 5 from 
Utica, N. Y., and is addressed to me. It reads as follows: 

Utica Post No. 229, the Ameriean Legion, reaffirms its confidence in the 
loyalty and patriotism of Philip C. Jessup, our former post commander. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Might I ask you a question? T have 
a mass of letters and telegrams on both sides of these various things. 
I didn’t bring them into the record. I do not think we want to 
encumber the record with them. 

Senator Sparkman. No; I don’t think we should. I stated at a 
previous meeting that I have made it a practice to insert only those 
where there was a specific request that it be done. As you may recall, 
the Utica resolution had formerly been introduced, but it was one that 
went back to last year, so they asked that the new one be put in. 

Furthermore, when Mr. Stassen was here the other day, we talked 
about this, and I think perhaps I offered the full text, or he offered 
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the full text, of a speech of Dr. Jessup at Claremont, Calif. However, 
I find that I am still in possession of the text. I believe my best 
recollection is that it was intended to be offered at that time. 

Senator Fu.srienr. Does that mean that whole thing must be 
printed in the record? Can it not be made a part of the exhibits? 
Tt will make a tremendous record. It isa long speech. 

I have no objection to it, other than the physical burden of putting 
it in the record. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. There was some controversy about 
it, and I think it is fair to Dr. Jessup to have the fu!l statement in. 

Senator SpARKMAN. You may recall that Governor Stassen selected 
two sentences that were some five or six pages apart as being indicative 
of the whole speech, and I called attention to the fact that I thought 
certainly there should have been enough surrounding those passages 
so that they would not be lifted completely out of context, and he made 
the statement, “I am perfectly willing to rest on the whole speech.” 

Senator Fursrient. We will have to get a special appropriation 
to print the record. 

Senator SparKMAN. I am eager that the record be complete. 

Senator Futsriaut. I have no objection. 

Senator Sparkman. At that same time I made reference to the 
remarks in the Congressional Record by various Senators relating 
to the support. of or opposition to, whichever it may be, regarding 
the Greek-Turkish loan. I think they should be inserted at this point. 
I fully intended to do it at the time. Without objection, I will offer 
that for the record, along with these others. 

(The material referred to appears in the record, as follows:) 


LeTrer oF DEAN Rusk, Octoser 16, 1951, CoNcERNING SPEECH OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, October 16, 1951. 
The Honorable Joun J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: During my recent discussion with your subcom- 
mittee on October 8, I indicated that I would furnish a complete text of a 
speech made by the Secretary of State on September 19, 1949, to the Pan 
American Society of the United States. A copy of this speech is enclosed here- 
with, 


Sincerely yours, 


DEAN RUSK. 










SPEECH BY SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHESON, PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, SEPTEMBER 19, 1949 


WAGING PEACE IN THE AMERICAS 


I am grateful to the Pan-American Society for this welcome opportunity to 
meet with its distinguished membership and with so many friends from 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. It is a most appropriate setting in which 
to discuss the relations within our community of American Republics. There 
are two reasons in particular why I am glad to be able to discuss this subject to- 
night. The first is so obvious that we tend to take it for granted. It is that our 
countries are close neighbors, bound together by a common heritage of struggles 
for liberty and freedom. 

The second reason is that the community between our countries presents us 
with a unique opportunity to press forward toward the positive objectives of 
our foreign policy. Much of our effort in other parts of the world has had to 
be devoted to repairing the destruction caused by war and to strengthening the 
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free nations against aggression. We in this hemisphere have fortunately been 
spared the terrible destruction of war, and we are relatively remote from any 
direct threat against our independence. The prospects are, therefore, bright 
that we can continue to work together in an atmosphere of relative peace and 
stability. We are in a real sense waging peace in the Americas. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Before discussing specific policies, it seems well to restate once more the basic 
principles on which our policy in this hemisphere must rest. They are: 

Our essential faith in the worth of the individual. 

The preservation of our way of life without trying to impose it on others. 

The observance by all governments of ethical standards based on justice and 
respect for freely accepted international obligations. 

Protection of the legitimate interests of our people and government, together 
with respect for the legitimate interests of all other peoples and governments. 

The juridical equality of all the American Republics. 

Nonintervention in the internal or external affairs of any American Republic. 

The stimulation of private effort as the most important factor in political, 
economic, and social purposes. 

Freedom of information and the development of free exchanges in all fields. 

The perfection, with the other American countries, of regional and universal 
arrangements for maintaining international peace. 

The promotion of the economic, social and political welfare of the people 
of the American Republics. 

These then are our guiding principles. A statement of the specific policies 
which rest on the principles can best be made in conjunction with a review 
of our long-term objectives. 


NATIONAL AND HEMISPHERE SECURITY 


The primary objective of any government is necessarily the security of its 
territory and people. The Monroe Doctrine is an acknowledgment that the 
security of this hemisphere is indivisible. With the development of the inter- 
American system our countries have jointly created an effective security or- 
ganization consistent with the Charter of the United Nations. 

The Rio de Janeiro treaty of 1947 provides that in cases of armed attack on 
an American Republic, each party pledges itself to assist in meeting the attack. 
One of the foremost policies of our country in foreign affairs is to fulfill its 
obligations under the Rio treaty and to seek the maximum cooperation among 
the American nations in achieving the objective of a secure and peaceful conti- 
nent. 

I stress this point because the security system which has culminated in the 
Rio treaty is now facing a crucial test. 

For more than 2 years the Caribbean area has been disturbed by plots and 
counterplots. These plots have in themselves been inconsistent with our common 
commitments not to intervene in each other’s affairs. Increasingly, however, 
denunciations have been succeeded by overt attempts at military adventure. 
Since 1915, few nations in the Caribbean area have escaped involvement and at 
times the entire area has approached a state of political turmoil. 

This situation is repugnant to the entire fabric of the inter-American system. 
The United States could not be faithful to its international obligations if it did 
not condemn it in the strongest terms. The energies spent in these adventures 
could much better have been put to use for peaceful purposes and improving 
the lot of the ordinary citizen. Aggression or plotting against any nation of 
this hemisphere is of concern to us. Wherever it occurs, or may be threatened, 
we shall use our strongest efforts, in keeping with our international commit- 
ments, to oppose it and to defend the peace of the hemisphere. 

Only last Wednesday the Inter-American Peace Committee, meeting at the 
Pan American Union, set forth the principles and standards that bear on this 
situation. It is my hope that rigorous adherence to these principles and 
standariis by all American governments will assure peace, not only in the Car- 
ibbean area, but throughout the hemisphere. 

We, the nations of this hemisphere, have a responsibility not only to ourselves 
but to the rest of the world to live together in peace and harmony. Together 
we have played an important part in creating the United Nations, We must live 
up to the responsibilities which we have thus assumed towards the other member 
nations. This means, among other things, that we must abide by our regional 
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commitments and maintain peace in our own midst. If all of the countries of 
the hemisphere proceed along these lines, as we in this country intend to do, 
there is no reason why any nation in the hemisphere should fear aggression. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 





What I have said, however, should not be construed as blind adherence to 
' the status quo. We oppose aggression; we do not oppose change. Indeed, we 
# welcome and encourage change where it is in the direction of liberty and 
| democracy. We have worked long and persistently in common with our neighbors 
toward this end. 

We would like to see a world in which each citizen participates freely in 
determining periodically the identity of the members of his government. This 
; is an objective for which we will continue to work, subject always to our common 
| _ policy of nonintervention. 

ES In the Americas we have had periods of high hope and periods of bitter dis- 
couragement as we have seen democratic institutions flourish in some countries, 
only to see them subverted in others. We always deplore the action of any 
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“ group in substituting its judgment for that of the electorate. We especially de- 
ff plore the oVerthrow by force of a freely elected government. In such situations 
' we do not cease to hope that the people will regain the right to chose their 
- leaders. 

8 We realize, however, that the attainment of the democratic ideal in any 
' country depends fundamentally upon the desires and efforts of the people of 
» that country. The nature of democracy is such that it can be achieved only 
from within. 

bs Democracy as we endeavor to practice it is a continuing development toward 
political maturity—not a formula to be imposed upon a nation by a self-appointed 
| ruling class, as is the case with certain other forms of government. Its attainment 
is essentially a spiritual and personal problem to be solved by the people of each 
| country for themselves. 

& We are encouraged in our purpose by the realization that the strength of 
fs democratic institutions throughout the hemisphere today is measurably greater 
; than a generation ago. In spite of occasional disappointments, we note a steady 
3 forward progress. The spirit of democracy is alive and bearing fruit. 

‘i RECOGNITION 


Our policy with respect to recognizing new governments in the hemisphere is 
_ not inconsistent with our encouragement of democracy. We maintain diplomatic 
- relations with other countries primarily because we are all on the same planet and 
must do business with each other. We do not establish an embassy or legation 
in a foreign country to show approval of its government. We do so to have 
a channel through which to conduct essential governmental relations and to 
protect legitimate United States interests. 

When a freely elected government is overthrown and a new and perhaps 
militaristic government takes over, we do not need to recognize the new govern- 
ment automatically and immediately. We can wait to see if it really controls 
its territory and intends to live up to its international commitments. We can 
consult with other governments, as we have often done. 

But if and when we do recognize a government under these circumstances, 
our act of recognition need not be taken to imply approval of it or its policies. 
it is recognition of a set of facts, nothing more. We may have the gravest reserva- 
tions as to the manner in which it has come into power. We may deplore its 
attitude toward civil liberties. Yet our long-range objectives in the promotion 
of democratic institutions may, in fact, be best served by recognizing it and thus 
maintaining a channel of communication with the country involved. In this way 
we are also able to discharge our basic function of protecting the interests of our 
Government and our citizens there. Since recognition is not synonymous with 
approval, however, our act of recognition need not necessarily be understood as 


the forerunner of a policy of intimate cooperation with the government con- 
cerned. 



























ECONOMIC POLICY 


The economic field offers the greatest opportunity for constructive action. Two 
4 Sets of problems arise. The first are derived largely from the disruptions of the 
-— War, and we hope may be described as shor*run problems. The second result 
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from the fact that in wide areas the standard of living is still miserably low, 
This is a long-run problem, although no less urgent. 

It was apparent that the war would be followed by a period of economic stress, 
In some areas the effectiveness of the economic machine had been destroyed, 
The effect of the war on various relationships which previously had been the basis 
of world trade—for example, the reduction in earnings on overseas investment by 
European countries—raised new issues with respect to achieving equilibrium. 
Although the heaviest initial impact of this problem fell on Burope, the funda- 
mental disequilibrium has now extended around the world so that for every 
country the maintenance of trade and the balance of payments has become a 
major problem of foreign relations. It was obvious in its initial stage that there 
could be no real recovery in trade without the revival of production in Europe. 
Therefore, the European recovery program must be regarded not merely as a pro- 
gram to meet the individual problems of the European countries but also to 
revive the flow of goods to and from Europe. We are all aware of the serious 
character of the present balance of payments problem and it is one to which we 
must direct our thoughts in the most constructive way possible. 

While material well-being is no guarantee that democracy will flourish, a 
healthy and prosperous people is a far more fertile field for the development of 
democracy than one which is undernournished and unproductive. That is why 
we are and must be preoccupied with the long-term problem of economic develop- 
ment. 

The record of our economic cooperation in this hemisphere is substantial. It is 
one of such proven soundness that it forms the precedent and the basis for the 
niore constructive labor ahead. 

For 10 years past a large work of technical cooperation has been under way 
throughout our countries, Our Government participates in this work through 
many of its agencies, such as the Department of Agriculture and the Public 
Health Service. Our Institute of Inter-American Affairs is cooperating with 
agencies of the other governments in outstandingly successful programs to im- 
prove basic living conditions, Technicians and administrators from the United 
States and from the host countries work side by side in partnership with each 
other. They work among the peoples in the remote countryside as well as in the 
cities. The Institute of Inter-American Affairs has now been authorized by Con- 
gress to continue and to expand this work. These programs have furnished the 
inspiration and the proving ground for the world-wide program of technical co- 
operation envisaged in point 4 of President Truman's inaugural address. 

In 1935, we created the Export-Import Bank which has become a uniquely suc- 
cessful institution in the field of economic development. The steel mill at Volta 
Redonda in Brazil is in full operation and a life-long desire of many Brazilian 
statesmen and businessmen has become a reality with a plentiful supply of stee! 
products to complement the vigorous growth of industry in that country. At 
Concepcion in Chile we shall soon see the realization of another project which 
has been brought about by the combination of energy on the part of Chilean 
leaders and cooperation by the Export-Import Bank in supplying the materia! 
needs to bring the idea into fruit. There are constructive evidences throughout 
the Americas of the good use to which Export-Import credits have been put—in 
the Artibonite Valley in Haiti, in meat packing plants in Mexico—in highways in 
many countries, in ships, power systems, public works, agricultural projects, large 
and small industrial undertakings. ‘The total amount of loans advanced by the 
bank to the other American republics is over $700,000,000. Defaults on these 
loans are insignificant. 

The International Bank and the International Monetary Fund created at 
Bretton Woods in 1944 largely on the initiative of the United States, today are 
actively contributing to economic development and fiseal stability in this hemi- 
sphere. The bank already has made loans to several American nations for basic 
development and the fund has assisted in the solution of currency problems. 
Through our representation in both institutions, we shall continue our vigorous 
support of these constructive policies. 

These specific programs represent actual deeds—not merely words. Nor are 
they isolated examples but rather parts of a broad program of economic coopera- 
tion which, while reflecting our national self-interest, can leave no doubt as to 
our deep and lasting concern with the economic welfare of the other American 
republics. 
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PRIVATE CAPITAL AND PUBLIC FUNDS 


Loans of public funds, however, can only be supplementary to the efforts of 
private capital, both local and foreign. This country has been built by private 
initiative and it remains a land of private initiative. The preponderance of our 
economic strength depends today as in the past upon the technical and financial 
resources and, even more, upon the abilities and morale of private citizens, I 
venture to say that the same thing is true of the other American nations. 

In providing assistance for economic development, it would be cont rary to our 
traditions to place our Government's publie funds in direct and wasteful competi- 
tion with private funds. Therefore, it will be our policy, in general, not to extend 
loans of public funds for projects for which private capital is available. It is our 
purpose, also, to emphasize the desirability of loans which increase productivity. 

Nor do we necessarily believe that rapid industrialization is good per se. In- 
dustrial development is an important factor in raising living standards and there- 
fore we have cooperated actively to this end. However, we feel that a balance 
should be achieved between industry, agriculture, and other elements of economic 
life. Im many countries, large and small, the greatest immediate progress 
towards material well-being may be made through modern and diversified culti- 
vation of the land. Irrigation projects, the use of agricultural machinery, the 
restoration of old land through fertilizers—these simple measures may do more 
to raise the standard of living than a dozen new industries. 

We have had these principles in mind in elaborating the point 4 program. 
Because we believe that the job ahead should be done primarily through private 
initiative, we have requested Congress to authorize the Export-Import Bank to 
offer certain guarantees against risks peculiar to foreign private investment. 

We hope that the flow of private capital can be stimulated also by the negotia- 
tion of treaties to create an atmosphere favorable to increased private invest- 
ment abroad. We are concerned with two types of treaties: first, treaties to 
avoid double taxation; second, treaties to define our economic relations and 
give reasonable assurances to our investors while safeguarding the interests and 
integrity of the other country. 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF COUNTRIES 


We believe that this general program can best be developed in full considera- 
tion of the special needs of individual countries. The conditions of the various 
nations of the hemisphere differ widely. Nor can all of our international prob- 
lems be dealt with in the same way. In the field of economic development we 
have a common goal of high living standards and increased trade—just as in the 
political field we have a common goal of security and individual freedom. How- 
ever, the process of economic development depends upon the efforts and resources 
of each individual country. There is no common formula. To be sure, the process 
can be facilitated in various ways by international organizations, such as the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies and the Organization of American 
States. But, in the last analysis, it depends upon the energy and resources of the 
individual countries themselves. The United States is prepared to lend its assist- 
ance, both directly and through international bodies, to working out specific 
programs with individual countries. Possibly this principle might be expanded 
to the working out of regional programs if two or more countries should seek to 
plan jointly for economic development. 

I cannot stress too strongly that progress will come most rapidly in countries 
that help themselves vigorously. Economic development, like democracy, cannot 
be imposed from outside. Positive self-help is also essential to establishing con- 
ditions of economic stability and of fair treatment for private investment and 
the rights of labor. In countries where such conditions are provided, it will 
follow that we can collaborate more effectively in working out development 
programs. Public and private capital will be attracted more readily to such 
countries. While this is dictated by logic rather than emotion, it has been our 
experience that these conditions are generally founded in countries where con- 
stitutional and political democracy exists. 


CONCLUSION 


These then are our 3 major objectives—the security of our Nation and of the 
hemisphere; the encouragement of democratic representative institutions; and 
positive cooperation in the economic field to help in the attainment of our first 
two objectives. 
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If I have said nothing new tonight, it may well be because, in a family of na- 
tions as in families of individuals we should expect nothing more sensational 
than growth. 

We can take satisfaction in the stability of our policy in the hemisphere. The 
good neighbor policy as we practice it today is, for us, an historic, bipartisan, 
national policy. It has been wrought by Democrats at both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue—President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull and Senator Connally, and also by 
Republicans at both ends of the Avenue—President Hoover, Secretary Stimson 
and Senator Vandenberg. And this by no means exhausts the distinguished list 
who have contributed to this great policy. 

It is the firm intention of President Truman, as it is of myself as Secretary of 
State—of the entire personnel of my Department and, I believe, of the people of 
my country—to work for ever closer relations between the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. We seek by positive good will and effort to strengthen the Organization 
of American States, within the more extensive design of the United Nations, as 
the most effective expression of law and order in this hemisphere. 

We and the other American republics have determined and pledged ourselves 
to carry on our common policy of the good neighbor as a living and constantly 
growing reality. 


LETTER OF DEAN Rusk, OcrToBer 16, 1951 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, October 16, 1951. 
Hon. Joun J. SPARKMAN. 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: During my discussion with your subcommittee on 
October 8, I was asked to supply specific information concerning the extent to 
which Ambassador Jessup may have participated in preliminary discussions lead- 
ing up to the February 5, 1949 meeting at the White House at which the President 
discussed with congressional leaders the matter of military aid shipments to 
China in relation to the then existing military situation in that country. 

A thorough check of all Department records for the month of January and 
early February 1949 clearly shows that Ambassador Jessup was not involved jn 
any discussions and did not offer any views on this subject. 

Upon his return on January 6, 1949 from the United Nations General Assembly 
session in Paris, Ambassador Jessup was fully occupied with his duties in the 
United States Mission to the United Nations and with the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. He attended Security Council meetings on January 7, 11, 13, 14, 17, 
21, 25, 27 and 28, 1949 as the United States Representative. The major item on 
the agenda of all but one of these sessions was the Indonesian case, in the one 
case, the subject was Kashmir. 

Ambassador Jessup came to Washington on January 10 at the request of the 
Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Robert Lovett, to discuss with the President a 
specific matter involving the Palestine issue with which he was concerned in the 
Security Council. At that time the President also urged him to reconsider his 
desire to resign from the United States Delegation and to return to his duties at 
Columbia University. He did not discuss any policy matters concerning the 
Far East during that visit. 

Aside from his participation as the United States Representative at these 
Security Council meetings on the Indonesian question, he had only one discus- 
sion of United States foreign policy respecting the Far East. On January 31, 
1949, Ambassador Jessup attended a meeting of the Department’s Policy Plan- 
ning Staff, in accordance with the practice of that staff of inviting visiting 
United States diplomatic representatives for discussion of policy topics. The 
notes of that meeting show that Ambassador Jessup expressed views on the Berlin 
blockade case then before the United Nations, on the role of the United Nations 
and its importance for United States foreign policy, and on the development of a 
regional policy toward the Asian nations instead of a country by country ap- 
proach. In connection with the last point, a constantly recurring question in 
policy discussions in the Department and with committees of the Congress is 
whether our general approach to our relations with Asian nations should be 
considered in regional terms or whether diversities among them compel separate 
country by country emphasis. 
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On January 31 Ambassador Jessup had a 15-minute appointment with Seeretary 
of State Acheson, who urged him, at the request of the President, to accept the 
post as Ambassador-at-Large. There was no discussien of far eastern policy 
during that meeting. 

It is evident from the record that Ambassador Jessup was not consulted in any 
way at any time during this period with respect to United States aid to China. 

A question has been raised before the committee about my own visit to New 
York on January 28, 1949. At that time I was Director of the Office of United 
Nations Affairs, a responsibility which I held from March 1947 until May 1949. 
During the last 3 months of that period my title was changed to that of Assistant 
Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs, but I continued in charge of the 
same office. In May 1949 I was appointed Deputy Under Secretary. 

While in charge of the Office of United Nations Affairs I consulted frequently 
in person with the United States Mission to the United Nations, both in New 
York and with its visiting members in Washington. There was also continuous 
communication by telegram and telephone. These discussions all had to do with 
questions before the United Nations. As indicated above, the subjects before the 
Security Council in January 1949 were Indonesia and Kashmir. 

My only trip to U. 8. U. N. during January 1949, according to the records, was 
that of January 28. I arrived in New York at 7: 30 a. m. on the night train from 
Washington and left New York at 4:30 p. m. on the same day for Washington. 
1 have no diary of my discussions in New York but since an important vote on 
Indonesia was taken on that day in the Security Council, I must assume that 
Indonesia was the subject. I recall that, during that general period, I had a 
private talk with Ambassador Jessup to try to persuade him to stay on in Gov- 
ernment service, despite his desire to return to Columbia University. That talk 
might have occurred on the same day. 

In any event, I did not discuss with Ambassador Jessup the question of aid to 
China which was the subject of the February 5 meeting at the White House. |! 
base this upon the fact that that matter was not before the United Nations and 
did not invovle my own responsibilities as head of the Office of United Nations 
Affairs and upon the fact that the records of the Department on the February 5 
meeting on aid to China show no participation by me, or by Ambassador Jessup, 
in the discussions leading up to the February 5 meeting. 

I hope the above information meets the needs of your committee on the point 
in question ; if not, I am available to the committee at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk. 


LETTER OF PHiuip C. JESSUP, OcToBER 10, 1951, REGARDING AID To GREECE AND 
TURKEY 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, October 10, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: My attention has been drawn to a communication 
to you from Mr. Herold Stassen in which he refers to some lectures which I 
delivered at the Claremont College in 1947. Mr. Stassen asserts that in one of 
these lectures I opposed the Truman doctrine of aid to Greece and Turkey. 

This is a completely erroneous assertion. I did at the time take exception to 
the form in which the President enunciated the doctrine but not to the principle 
of aid to Greece and Turkey. The lecture to which Mr. Stassen refers was pub- 
lished by Claremont College in 1947 in a book entitled “The International Problem 
of Governing Mankind” which I understand is available to your committee. If 
this is not the ease, I shall be glad to procure a copy and send it to you. 

The quotation in Mr. Stassen’s telegram is a composite of two different pas- 
sages in the lecture separated by ten pages of discussion. The first part appears 
on page 40 and the second part on page 51. The title of this lecture is “Inter- 
national Guaranty of Democratic Government” and its general thesis is that 
there are great potentialities in and through the United Nations for handling 
international problems arising from civil strife. The exception that I took to 
the President’s statement on March 12, 1947, enunciating the Truman doctrine 
was due to my belief that his statement had not sufficiently taken account of 
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the role of the United Nations in this matter. The Government of the United 
States itself took account of this factor, to which many people called attention 
at the time, through a statement made by Ambassador Austin in the Security 
Council on March 28, 1947. To the same end the Congress adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the late Senator Vandenberg a provision in Public Law 75 approved 
May 22, 1947, authorizing aid to Greece. The preamble of the law contains sev- 
eral clauses stating that the United States aid is in support of the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations. Section 5 of the act provides that the 
United States aid shall be withdrawn inter alia “If the Security Council finds 
(with respect to which finding the United States waives the exercise of an) 
veto) or the General Assembly finds that action taken or assistance furnished 
by the United Nations makes the continuance of such assistance unnecessary 
or undesirable.” 

In my lecture I referred to Ambassador Austin’s statement in the Security 
Council but stated my view that clarification of our full support of United Na- 
tions procedures should hve been given in advance. The course which at the 
time I advocated is the course which the United States Government has actually 
followed in regard to Greece and Turkey, namely, that of extending aid in full 
agreement and in cooperation with the activities of the United Nations, although 
it was not found appropriate to utilize all of the measures I suggested. This 
policy of the United States has been successful. 

I emphasized the proved validity of this policy in an address which I delivered 
in Washington on September 26, 1951 (Department of State press release Septem- 
ber 26, 1951, No. 868, of which I attach a copy), in which I made the following 
statement: 

“Briefly, what we can and what we must do in the face of the Soviet threat 
is to proceed resolutely upon our present course. In cooperation with our friends 
we must continue to develop strength-in-being which will offset that of the Soviet 
Government and its satellites. The Soviets are realists. They recognize facts 
and respect strength. 

“To develop strength which is dedicated to the preservation of peace has been 
the unwavering policy of this Government ever since the Soviet Government 
revived its predatory purposes following World War II. It is the policy which 
underlay the Truman Doctrine—the President’s resolute aid to Greece and 
Turkey announced in 1947. It is the policy which inspired the Marshall plan, 
launched by General Marshall in 1948, for aid to the devastated nations of 
Europe—the plan which has matured into ECA, point IV, and the Mutual Security 
Program. It is the policy which met Soviet force in Berlin with the great airlift 
in 1948. 

“This policy produced the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949. It is the policy which 
underlies Secretary Acheson’s program of ‘situations of strength’—the program 
charted in his Berkeley speech of March 16, 1950. It is the same policy which 
enabled us to act swiftly and decisively, in cooperation with the vast majority 
of our fellow members of the United Nations, in defense of Korea when it was 
wantonly attacked on June 25, 1950.” 

Later in the speech I referred to the success of the Truman doctrine in en- 
abling Greece to throw off the Communist-supported guerrilla attack. 

I should like to conclude by repeating that an examination of the entire 
Claremont lecture will reveal that Mr. Stassen is completely wrong in intimating 
that I opposed aid to Greece and Turkey and in his further insinuation that in 
1947 I was expressing an isolationist view. Quite the contrary, the whole lecture 
is devoted to expounding my conviction that the international approach through 
the United Nations is the proper course for the United States to follow. This 
actually is the policy of the United States Government. 

Since Mr. Stassen’s telegram was made public, I am also making this letter 
public. 

Sincerely yours, 
Purr C. Jessup, Ambassador at Large. 
(Enclosure: Press release.) 

(The press release, a Statement by Ambassador Jessup on September 26, 
1951, at the Round Table on World Affairs of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, appears in an earlier part of these hearings. ) 
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Lecrure OF PHILIP C. JeEssuP, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, CLAREMONT, CALIF., 1947 
INTERNATIONAL GUARANTY OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERN MENT 


This paper is written during country-wide debates concerning a proposed 
American guaranty of “democratic” government in two particular states, Greece 
and Turkey. The Greek and Turkish problems are not newcomers to the inter- 
national stage. This is not the first case of the kind nor the last. The interna- 
tional problem was not created by President Truman’s message of March 12, 
1947. The problem will not cease to exist when Greece and Turkey live pros- 
perously under governments as democratic and as free from foreign dangers 
as is the government of California today. The immediate issue is therefore 
but a sample of a continuing problem of international law and politics; it will 
be considered here in the broad frame of the experience of the modern inter- 
national society and of the United States as a federal union. 

The Constitution of the United States provides in article TV, section 4, that 
“The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of Government, and shall protect each of them against invasion.” 

If two factions are contending for the mastery in one of our States, each 
maintaining that it is the government of the State, what happens? We have re- 
cently been witnessing such a conflict in the State of Georgia; the supreme 
court of that State decided in favor of one contestant and the other promptly 
yielded to the judicial pronouncement. The case affords a happy example of the 
suecessful functioning of a “republican form of government” settling a vital 
dispute in the political unit in which it arose. In earlier times in our history 
there were more bloody conflicts, less easily solved. 

In 1849 the Supreme Court of the United States was called upon to consider 
the constitutional provision which has been quoted, in a case which arose in 
Rhode Island. Rhode Island, unlike the other original states of the Union, did 
not adopt a new constitution at the time of the Revolution but continued to 
operate under the form of government established by the Charter of Charles 
the Second, with some few changes. By 1841, many of the citizens of that State 
had decided that a new constitution was needed. They formed organizations, 
held meetings and finally convened a constitutional convention, which ndopted 
a new constitution. Elections were held and a new governor and other State 
officers were elected. All of this took place extralegally without the support 
or approval of the established government. The governor who was already in 
office proclaimed martial law and sought to round up the leaders of the opposing 
party. Armed clashes: of troops occurred and the old established government 
emerged victorious. A leader of the opposition, appropriately named Martin 
Luther, was arrested by the militia and sued the arresting officers for trespass; 
the case was eventually taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. By 
the time the wheels of justice had ground the preliminaries, Rhode Island had 
adopted another new constitution by the approved legal methods and peace 
reigned, but the Supreme Court made a pronouncement on the issues before it. 
The Court announced that the question which of two rival governments was 
the government of a State, was a political and not a judicial question. It was 
to be determined as necessary by the Congress, for example in the seating of 
senators and representatives. In other instances, the decision might be made 
by the President exercising the power which Congress had conferred upon him 
as early as 1795 to call ont the militia to suppress insurrection. 

The Supreme Court reiterated its basic view in 1912 when it was alleged in 
a tax case that the adoption of an amendment to the constitution of Oregon, 
providing for the initiative and referendum, deprived the government of that 
State of its republican form of government. 

A much more violent dispute raged in Kansas in the 1850's while Kansas was 
still a Territory and its admission to the Union as a State was under considera- 
tion. The lines then drawn between the proslavery and antislavery forces 
strongly remind one of the ideological lines which are drawn in the larger inter- 
national society today. In the volume of the Chronicles of America Series de- 
voted to the Anti-Slavery Crusade, Jesse Macy wrote 26 years ago that “It had 
long been an axiom with the slavocracy that the institution (of slavery) would 
perish unless it had the opportunity to expand.” We are told today that this 
is also the axiom of communism. As democracies seek today to “contain” 
the expansion of communism, so the antislavery or free-state men of nearly a 
century ago scught to contain the expansion of slavery. Free-staters sought to 
settle the territory of Kansas; 5,000 armed Missourians crossed the border, 
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controlled the polis and elected proslavery delegates to the legislature. President 
Pierce failed to support the Governor of Kansas who expected him to nullify 
the election. The proslavery legislature made it a penitentiary offense to deny 
orally or in writing or in print the right to hold slaves in the Territory ; no man 
was eligible to serve on a jury if he was conscientiously opposed to holding slaves. 
The antislavery men held their own constitutional convention at Topeka and 
adopted a constitution under which they elected a new governor and the two 
rival governments began to arm and drill their adherents. President Pierce 
denounced the Topeka free-soil group as “revolutionaries.” With Federal sup- 
port, the proslavery government proceeded to arrest their opponents. The free- 
state stronghold town of Lawrence was attacked. The sheriff destroyed the 
printing press, turned his guns on the new hotel which was the town's pride, 
and then burned it to the ground while a drunken mob pillaged the town. For 3 
months there was war in Kansas; 200 were killed and property damage was esti- 
mated at $2 million. Federal troops restored order at last and the proslavery 
group drew up a new constitution at Lecompton. A referendum on the constitu- 
tion Was as democratic and free as the recent elections in Poland but President 
Buchanan submitted it to Congress with the recommendation that Kansas be 
admitted under it as a Slave State. Congress required a new popular vote which 
resulted in the rejection of the proslavery Lecompton constitution by a large 
majority. 

The historic story of “bleeding Kansas” need not be continued here in detail. 
It was not long after these events that the Civil War broke out. It broke out in 
these United States operating with a hcmogeneous popfilation under a Constitu- 
tion which was the admiration of mankind. The Union before and since faced 
the problem of rival political factions contending for the mastery. The United 
Nations under its Charter which seeks to unite peoples which are far from 
homogeneous, faces like problems today. Has mankind, have the American 
people, in the intervening decades, learned enough political wisdom to settle 
such controversies without war? 

The Charter of the United Nations contains no such guaranty of a republican 
form of government as is found in the Constitution of the United States. It 
could not have done so. In the United States when the Constitution was adopted, 
the existing governments of the recently liberated colonies were mutually satis- 
factory one to the other. In the United Nations when the Charter was drafted 
at San Francisco in 1945, there was no parallel satisfaction. If the Charter 
had referred to the “democratic” governments of its members, the word would 
have had very different meanings in at least two of the member states. Russians 
speak of “democracy” as meaning political democracy and deny that they have it. 
Secretary Marshall said recently at Moscow that “To us a society is not free 
if law-abiding citizens live in fear of being denied the right to work or deprived 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” The Soviet Encyclopedia of 1936 
asserts that “Democracy with capitalism is capitalistic democracy, a democracy 
of an exploiting minority directed against a majority—Soviet democracy does not 
exploit anybody—but with its dictatorship suppresses the exploiters smashed 
by the proletarian revolution—democracy is purely a class conception.” 

We resent and oppose any attempt by the Soviet Union to impose their con- 
cept of democracy upon us or to instill it into our midst by undercover propa- 
ganda. We cannot deny their right to resent and oppose any attempt of ours 
to impose or to instill our concept of democracy upon them. The fact that we 
have a conviction of the rightness of our view does not change this conclusion. 
They have a similar and probably more fanatical conviction of their “rightness.” 
At an earlier day the term “legitimate governments” included, in the parlance 
of many in the Western World, only those which were monarchial. Republican 
forms of government were acknowledged by the monarchs to be governments 
de facto but no de jure. Neither democracy nor Christianity can be imposed 
by the sword. The Christian missionary has supplanted the Crusader and the 
Spanish Inquisition. The missionary of our democracy is the demonstration of 
its success, its effectiveness, through every farm, factory, village, and city of these 
United States. 

The international problem is not one of securing throughout the world an 
ideological uniformity which has never existed. No doubt Lincoln was correct 
in saying that the American Union could not continue to exist half slave and 
half free, But it has existed and can exist half Democratic and half Republican ; 
half New Deal and half anti-New Deal. The world community has in the past 
existed half monarchical and half republican; half Christian and half non- 
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Christian. In this series of lectures under the auspices of the Associated Col- 
leges at Claremont last year, Prof. Harold H. Fisher demonstrated most effec- 
tively that the Soviet and American forms of government can coexist in the 
world. 

The Lincolnian precept cannot be pressed in its international application. 
The American Union, even in the 1850's and 1860's, was a relatively homogeneous 
unit. The problem of international politics, vastly more difficult than the 
American problem, is to find the ways in which so many different peoples with 
so many different traditions, so many different religious and political and 
economic convictions, can coexist without war. It is not in the American tradi- 
tion to insist upon political any more than on economic monopoly. It is the 
American tradition to foster a system of free political competition under regula- 
tions which protect the weak from falling victim to the conflict among the strong. 
It is our task to see to it that American democracy, as recently defined by Mar- 
shall and by David Lilienthal, shall be vital enough to succeed in such competi- 
tion. It is our task, within the system of the United Nations, to see to it that the 
weak shall be free to choose their own ways of life, be those ways American, or 
Russian, or something different from either. 

It may be profitable to examine the ways in which the international community 
during the past two centuries has dealt with the problem of civil wars and of 
governments which bave been disapproved. It is particularly important to 
scan these pages of history for their lessons in view of the statement by President 
Truman in his historic speech to Congress on March 12. The President said: 
“I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures.” Does this mean that we shall adopt the policy of saying, in a para- 
phrase of the words of our Constitution, that “the United States shall guarantee 
to every state in this world a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion” Is such a guaranty to be given by the United 
States alone or by the United Nations? 

In recent times one of the most striking examples of the way in which a 
civil war may involve the peace of the world, is to be found in the Spanish 
Civil War of the 1930’s. But Spain itself had afforded numerous earlier ex- 
amples of the same fact. In 1698 the question was not one of Fascist or demo- 
cratie control but of whether there should be Hapsburg or Bourbon domination 
of Europe. The great powers of Europe lined up on the two sides of the con- 
troversy. This developed into the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702 and 
by 1720 England had become the mistress of Gibraltar. When in 1808 Napoleon 
sought to put his brother Joseph on the Spanish throne, England rallied to the 
support of the other side. The establishment of a liberal government in 1820 
in Spain led to 2 years of civil war and at the Congress of Verona in 1822 the 
powers decided to intervene, demanding the abrogation of the liberal constitu- 
tion of 1812. This was the period when the Holy Alliance was campaigning 
against the extension of republicanism, Ten years later in the Carlist revolt 
the powers were again lined up in support of two opposing factions in Spain. 
Again in 1869 the question of the succession to the Spanish throne was part 
of the prelude to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. 

The interest of the great powers in the domestic governmental affairs of other 
states in Europe was also displayed over and over again in the treatment of 
Balkan affairs and of the fate of the Ottoman Empire. In 1878 the great powers 
said in regard to Serbia that, in claiming “to enter the European family on the 
same basis as other states” she “must previously recognize the principles which 
are the basis of social organization in all states of Burope and accept them as a 
necessary condition of the favor which she asks for.” In the Treaty of Paris of 
1856 the powers had agreed to respect the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire and declared that they would consider any act tending to 
violate this engagement as a question of general interest. 

In the Western Hemisphere, from the time of the Spanish colonies’ wars of 
liberation up through the period of United States hegemony, the United States 
took an active interest in the form of government which Latin-American states 
adopted. Monroe’s famous pronouncement included the proposition that we 
would defend the republican form of government in these countries against any 
attempt to reimpose upon them the monarchical systems of Europe. Especially 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century and in the first years of this century, 
there were numerous instances in which the action of this country determined 
what individual or what group would rule in one of our smaller neighbors to the 
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south. Our action was by no means confined to instances in which there was a 
threat of foreign domination; frequently it was a question of a choice between 
two factions which were inspired by nothing more profound than the desire of 
individual leaders for wealth and power. 

In 1907 the republics of Central America made an attempt to put their regional 
house in order by agreeing among themselves that they would not recognize any 
new government which came into power through a revolution or coup d’etat. The 
United States announced that it would adopt the same principle as the basis of its 
policy in that area. The trend at this period is strongly in the direction of the 
maintenance of domestic peace and insistence that changes of government should 
not take place by other than orderly constitutional procedures. This trend finds 
its consolidation in the signature at Habana im 1928 of the Convention on Rights 
and Duties of States in Case of Civil Strife. This treaty, to which the United 
States and 14 other American Republics are parties, contains an agreement to 
prevent revolutionary movements from being organized or operating from the 
territory of any one of the signatory states. It includes an agreement to embargo 
shipment of arms to rebels, while permitting the shipments to the established 
governments, 

Although this Habana Convention antedates the good-neighbor policy, it in- 
dicated another and most desirable trend toward collective action in the Western 
Hemisphere in cases of this kind. Thus, as one comes down to the current case 
of dissatisfaction with the Government of Argentina, one finds the United States 
attempting to operate in conjunction with all of the other Latin-American Re- 
publics. Our failures to aline all of the other republics with our policy is respon- 
sible for the present impasse. That failure, in turn, is at least partly due to 
Latin-American dislike and fear of North American interferences in their civil 
strifes. 

Turning to the Far East, one finds throughout the modern history of China ex- 
amples of the joint concern of the great European powers and of the United 
States in the maintenance or in the creation of stable government. This policy 
was inspired less by a devotion to any great principle of democracy, than to the 
fear that some one power would take advantage of chaotic domestic conditions 
in China to establish a dominant position to the detriment of the other inter- 
ested states. There was a formalization of this policy in the Washington Nine- 
Power Treaty of 1922, whereby the leading western countries and Japan agreed 
“to respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China.” They agreed also “to provide the fullest and most 
unembarrassed opportunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an 
effective and stable government.” 

Although China emerged from World War II as one of the five great powers 
with permanent seats on the Security Council of the United Nations, the domes- 
tie difficulties in that country have not yet ceased. The United States through 
General Marshall sought to assist in bringing the contending factions together, 
but Marshall’s statement of January 7, 1947, registered the failure of that effort. 
In that statement, the present Secretary of State frankly commented upon the 
difficulty of bringing together what he called “a dominant group of reactionaries” 
in the Kuomintang and the equally extreme members of the Chinese Communist 
Party. He noted the existence of patriotic liberal elements in both groups, but 
his report marked the end of a policy of outright support for the established 
government. In the present Moscow conference the affairs of China are ob- 
viously of coneern to the Big Three, but the United States declines to discuss 
them formally in‘China’s absence. 

In an earlier period, the interests of the United States and of Europe met in the 
Far East. With the realization of our world-wide interests and responsibilities 
which the Second World War brought about, joint American and European con- 
cern with the nature of the Spanish Government appears. The United States 
has joined with the other members of the United Nations in condemning the 
Franco government and in applying certain pressures to bring about a change 
in that government. The contrast between our present attitude toward Spain 
and our attitude during the Spanish Civil War of the 1980's is a striking indica- 
tion of the development of world policy. Ten years ago the United States was not 
prepared to take an active part in the combined “nonintervention” measures 

agreed upon by the principal European states. But the nointervention agree- 
ment of the 1930’s was inevitably itself an interference in the Spanish Civil War 
and its history was marked by flagrant intervention on the part of the Fascist 
states. 
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In the Yalta agreements we registered our concern in the establishment of 
representative governments in such countries as Poland and Bulgaria. We have 
been attempting, without much success, to insure free elections of representative 
governments in those countries. In Grece we participated by supplying 692 
Americans to act as supervisors of the elections and we are now embarked upon 
a policy of throwing our full weigh behind the government which was elected. 

International law and practice have taken account of such situations as those 
which I have briefly sketched. The principle has been accepted that a state may 
lend support to an established government which is beset by insurrection without 
such action constituting intervention in the internal affairs of the country con- 
cerned. Aid to the insurrectionists, however, was considered to be intervention. 
This is the situation which a United States Federal court had in mind in 1885 
in saying “international law has no place for rebellion.” This was also the point 
of view of which inspired the Mexican delegate in the League of Nations in 1937 
when he made the following declaration concerning the Spanish Civil War: “The 
clear distinction made between a government victim of aggression to whom every 
material and moral assistance should be afforded, and aggressor groups who 
should certainly not be granted facilities enabling them to continue the struggle 
with greater bloodshed, should be extended to cases of military rebellion such 
as that which has occurred in Spain.” The difficulty with this point of view is 
that while it was applicable to the Mexican Government’s sympathy with the 
established Spanish Government in 1937, it is not applicable to the Mexican 
Government's disapproval of the Franco government in 1947. 

The principle justifying support of established governments was frequently 
utilized by the United States in cases of revolutions in Latin America. Under 
the authority of joint resolutions passed by Congress in 1912 and 1922, the Presi- 
dent could impose arms embargoes covering shipments to rebellious factions in 
Latin-American countries. But the President was not required to impose such 
embargoes and when the United States favored a rebellious faction, the refusal 
to impose an arms embargo could work to the advantage of the insurrectionists. 

When a civil war attained such proportions as to involve two organized groups, 
each purporting to exercise governmental authority and contending through well- 
organized forces, it became the regular international practice for other states to 
recognize the belligerency of the two parties. Once belligerency was recognized, 
the outside states became subject to the obligations of the law of neutrality. 
This meant that the two factions were to be treated on equal terms just as in the 
ease of a war between two sovereign states. Such was the position of Great 
Britain and other powers during our own Civil War and the principle was 
recognized in the Havana treaty of 1928 which has already been described. 

One of the troubles with the application of the neutrality sytem was that legal 
impartiality frequently represented factual partiality. Thus in the Italo-Ethio- 
pian War the United States was scrupulously correct in forbidding American 
nationals to take passage on either Italian or Ethiopian trans-Atlantic liners. 
In many other instances the equality of treatment which neutrality required would 
work to the advantage of one or the other party to the civil war depending upon 
which one had control of the ports and thus could take advantage of impartial 
commerce with the rest of the world. 

The League of Nations Covenant contained no specific provisions concerning 
civil wars and the League’s system broke down when it tried to grapply with 
the Spanish Civil War. The League Covenant did contain in article 10 a pro- 
vision similar to part of section 4 of article LV of the United States Constitution, 
in declaring that the members of the League would guarantee their fellow mem- 
bers against external aggressions; there was not, however, any guarantee of the 
maintenance of a “republican form of government” in each member state. 

In the United Nations Charter the problem of protection against external ag- 
gression is not covered by any specific provision:comparable to that in article 
10 of the Covenant of the League. It was felt that the general provisions of the 
Charter relative to the preservation of international peace sufficed for this pur- 
pose. Again, however, nothing specific was provided to cover the cases of civil 
wars. Paragraph 7 or article 2 of the Charter might seem to look in the other 
direction since it provides that nothing in the Charter “shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state.” The definition of domestic questions presents numer- 
ous difficulties. As the Spanish and French delegates to the League of Nations 
pointed out in 1936, it is “increasingly diffieult to draw a dividing line between the 
internal and the international aspects of a nation’s life.” Who would assert that 
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the problem of domestic governments in Greece or in China or in Spain or in 

Sulgaria or in the Agentine, is today a question devoid of international implica- 
tions? The question whether action will be taken in any particular case depends 
upon the surrounding political circumstances. The United Nations has taken 
action in regard to the Franco government in Spain where civil war is not 
flagrant now. At this moment no one is taking definite official action in regard to 
the actual civil war in China. The United States, acting inside or outside the 
machinery of the United Nations, is avowedly ready to take action in Greece, and 
the Soviet Government, without an equally frank declaration, concerns itself with 
the establishment of “friendly governments” in countries adjacent to its borders. 

The United Nations, so far as the general framework of its Charter is con- 
cerned, could take action in regard to a situation such as that in Greece. The 
historical record amply demonstrates that a condition of internal disturbance in 
any state may constitute a threat to the peace of the world at large. The Security 
Council, therefore, would be competent to take action under the Charter in cases 
of civil strife. Such action by the Security Council, however, may be blocked by 
an exercise of the veto power. But history also indicates that effective action can 
be taken without the direct kind of intervention which the Security Council might 
authorize under chapter VII of the Charter. For example, financial assistance 
and provision for expert technicians could be agreed to by the United Nations 
through a vote to which the veto power would not extend. The United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization issued on March 16 a report of a study made 
in Greece last summer by a commission of 11 members, of Whom 6 were Americans, 
including the chairman, President Franklin S. Harris of Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege. This international commission analyzed some of the economic ills to 
which President Truman later referred in his message. It recommended that 
assistance be provided under United Nations auspices. It recommended an initial 
loan of $100,000,000 by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Technical assistance could be provided through agencies functioning un- 
der the Economic and Social Council. A European economic commission de- 
signed to assist in European economic reconstruction and recovery has already 
been endorsed by the General Assembly. 

The New York Times has pointed out editorially that this mission of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization was international and nonpolitical, yet “had 
the courage to speak out for democracy.” It may be added that while the Inter- 
national Bank would properly hesitate to float a loan which would be a bad 
financial risk, the League of Nations found ways to finance Austria and five 
other countries after World War I, under a system of international guaranties. 
United States’ participation in a guaranty of an international loan to Greece 
could not be more expensive than direct unilateral loans or gifts to the same 
country. It is said that the United Nations has no funds to help Greece directly ; 
neither has President Truman. Congress could appropriate money for inter- 
national as well as for unilateral aid. Appropriate supervision and safeguards 
for the expenditure of the funds could be devised. It would be quite in accord 
with international precedent to accept a formula which determined the quotas 
of supervisory personnel in proportion to national financial contributions, direct 
or by guaranty. 

It is said that the United Nations cannot act quickly; it has not been demon- 
strated that in such a matter it cannot act as quickly as the Congress of the 
United States. 

With reference to the security aspects of the situation, Walter Lippman has 
pointed out that under article 106 of the Charter we are obliged to consult with 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union and France and with other members of 
the United Nations, on questions involving the maintenance of international 
peace and security during this transitional period before the Security Council 
is equipped to act. 

A special meeting of the General Assembly, which reaches its decisions by 
majority vote, could be convened. Such a special session is projected to deal 
with the Palestinian situation; it could deal with the Greek and Turkish situ- 
ations also. It is true that under article 12 of the Charter, the General Assembly 
cannot make a recommendation in regard to a situation which is being considered 
by the Security Council, but only a part of the Greek situation is before the 
Council. Under article 66 of the Charter, the Economie and Social Council— 
which also acts by majority vote—could be authorized by the General Assembly 
to supervise the economic reconstruction of Greece. It is probably true that 
no organ of the United Nations could properly undertake to train or equip either 
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the Greek or the Turkish Army. If such action seems to the United States to 
be necessary “for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security” 
we should consult with other states as required by article 106. Such consulta- 
tions would probably not result in unanimous agreement but the United States 
might thereafter, without doing violence to the Charter, enter into bilateral 
agreements with the Greek and Turkish Governments for military-training 
missions and for loans, as we have done various Latin-American Govern- 
ments. Since I do not pretend to be a Russian expert I shall not hazard guesses 
whether such bilateral agreements would promote our essential basic policy 
of finding a way to get on with the Soviet Government. I do not challenge the 
President’s sincerity in believing that his policy of strengthening the Greek 
and Turkish Governments will promote peace. I do challenge the wisdom of 
the method which he originally proposed and which has already had two very 
bad effects in spite of later clarifications by Senator Austin before the Security 
Council. 

First.—It has stimulated and encouraged those in this country who argue that 
we must fight the U. S. S. R. some day and that we had better do it now while 
we have a monopoly of atomic bombs even though this would be a blatant viola- 
tion of our pledged word; 

Second.—It has weakened the United Nations at a time when all our effort 
should be devoted to strengthening it. 

Senator Austin’s speech in the Security Council on March 28 was evidently 
designed to repair some of the damage caused by the phrasing of President 
Truman’s message. But the fact that Senator Austin’s speech must inevitably 
be considered as a rather apologetic explanation speaks for itself; it should not 
have been necessary to make it. 

So long as individual states take individual action instead of collective action, 
it is almost certain that two opposing international alinements will result. As 
Hans Wehberg has pointed out, the problem in these civil-war situations is to 
balance the interests of international peace and those of self-determination. As 
he says: “If the interests of peace were the only decisive factor, it might easily 
be said that the legitmate government should be supported in its conflict against 
the insurgents in order to bring the internal conflict to a speedy close. If the 
right of self-determination of nations were taken as the only decisive factor, 
it would be possible to consider civil war as a purely internal matter, even 
if it dragged on for decades and constituted a serious danger to world peace. In 
view of this difficulty, the tendency in this age of international organization is 
more in favor of submitting each individual case to an international body, which 
would determine the facts on behalf of the commonwealth of nations, decide 
doubtful points, and finally draw up guiding principles for joint action.” One 
must bear in mind that a United Nations fact-finding commission is now in 
Greece investigating the charges that guerrilla bands are supported by the adjac- 
ent states. 

The Charter of the United Nations contemplates the possibility of action by 
regional groups. In cases of civil war arising in the Western Hemisphere the 
states combined in the Pan-American system might take effective joint action 
on behalf of the world community. There is no comparably effective regional 
organization for East Asia, which could take effective steps in Indonesia, in 
Indochina, in China, or in India. In the Middle East there is the Arab League 
but it is doubtful whether that organization has either the military power or the 
cohesiveness to act effectively in such situations in that area. Despite the long 
‘ampaign for a regional organization in Europe, there is still no such group which 
could take effective action there, 

In some cases intervention by outside states in domestic quarrels may serve 
to consolidate rival factions and to strengthen the government in power. Na- 
tionalism and patriotism may be stronger than hatred of an existing regime. 
A dictator may deliberately provoke international conflict as a diversion from 
internal strife. If the intervention is collective rather than unilateral, domestic 
resentment may be less violent. 

When an individual state asserts leadership within the framework of the 
United Nations on behalf of liberty and democratic government, much depends 
upon the initiative. With regard to the Franco government in Spain, the fact 
that the Soviet Union led the opposition probably contributed to strengthening 
Franco within Spain, because the moderate elements were as much afraid of 
Communist control as of Fascist control. Had the United States and Great 
Britain taken the leadership in the United Nations in opposing Franco instead 
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of appearing to follow reluctantly, the domestic repercussions in Spain might 
have been quite different. 

A similar ineptness in American diplomacy was apparent at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference when the United States delegation allowed itself to get into the 
position of opposing Soviet proposals for inserting in the Charter provisions 
regarding the equality of women. This was a relatively slight matter, but there 
was another instance of graver importance when a similar alinement appeared 
regarding the question of mentioning the word “independence” as an ultimate 
objective of dependent peoples. That same theme has again arisen in the debates 
at Lake Success, cons>rning the American proposals for a trusteeship of the 
Japanes-mandated islands. Again the Soviet Union appeared to be the cham- 
pion of dependent peoples by insisting on the inclusion of a similar reference 
to eventual independence. The United States eventually acquiesced; it should 
have been out in front if it wished to maintain a moral as well as a material 
leadership. 

In undertaking now to throw the weight of the United States behind the prin- 
ciple of self-determination for the peoples of the small states of Europe, it will 
be perhaps some day necessary to declare frankly whether we will permit such 
states to choose a Communist form of government if we are assured that such 
a form of government expresses the free will of the people and is not imposed 
upon them by outside pressure. Senator Austin told the Security Council that 
we would do so. It will always be necessary to bear in mind the wise precept 
framed by Elihu Root in drafting the instructions to the commission which 
went out to the Philippines when we assumed the government of those islands. 
The commission was told that they “should bear in mind that the government 
which they are establishing is designed, not for our satisfaction or for the ex- 
pression of our theoretical views, but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity 
of the Philippine islands, and the measures adopted should be made to conform 
to their customs, their habits, and even their prejudices, to the fullest extent 
consistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of just and 
effective government.” 

No community or social group is free from disagreements and quarrels. This 
is true whether the group is the family, a fraternal order, capital and labor, the 
city of Los Angeles, the State of California, the United States, the United Nations, 
or the world. The problem is always the problem of striking a balance. Es- 
pecially in politics there is always danger in assuming at any moment that there 
is an absolute right or wrong. Political concepts change with the times. What 
was right to the American colonists was wrong to the Tories. What was right to 
the Old Guard in the Republican party 35 years ago was wrong to the Progres- 
sives. What was right to the New Deal was wrong to the Republicans. Each 
group must have the courage of its convictions, but the objective of civilization 
is to adjust conflicts without resort to foree. I believe personally that our 
system of government is infinitely better than the Russian. I do not believe that 
our concept, or theirs, can successfully be imposed by ferce of arms. I regard 
the imposition of any way of life upon a people by the armed force and terrorism 
of a police state like the Soviet Union, as being just as abhorrent as imposition 
by an invading army. What single state can be both all-wise and all-powerful 
and, as it surveys the world, undertake to determine who shall govern in each 
of the countries of the world? Are we or is the U. S. S. R. or is Argentina to 
decide whether the established government or the revolutionists more nearly 
represent today the best interests of the people of Paraguay? When Great 
Britain has finally abandoned its imperial right to judge in India, is any single 
other state to assert the right to intervene on behalf of either Hindus or Moslems 
if those two groups are still unable to reach amicable agreement? Surely there 
is no hope of progress in the unilateral ways of diplomacy. 

The new responsibilities of the United States have properly brought us to the 
abandonment of an isolationism which would pretend that the affairs of lands 
once considered distant, are of no interest or concern to us. Our new position of 
world primacy has also led us to accept the United Nations as the key to our 
foreign policy. A foreign policy based on the United Nations is a policy of 
multilateral decision and action, not a policy of unilateral decision and action. 

Assume for a moment that the United Nations could reach a unanimous deci- 
sion regarding the desirability of a change in some domestic governmental situa- 
tion. So far as the states possessing the veto power are concerned, such unanimity 
was achieved in the disapproval of the Franco government in Spain despite the 
fact that in this western part of the Mediterranean as in the eastern part, conflict 
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between British and other national political interests was apparent two centuries 
before the advent of communism as a world force. In the case of Spain today, 
United Nations pressure is confined to the withdrawal of ambassadors and exclu- 
sions from participation in various international organizations. Suppose it were 
decided to go further, what could the United Nations do? 

The horribly simple method of dropping a few atomic bombs from planes dis- 
playing an international symbol of their mission, is impossible. The police or 
the FBI do not dynamite or burn down a whole city block full of men, women, 
and children, in order to get rid of a group of gangsters known to be hiding there. 

Similarly economic pressure in the form of an international blockade, starves 
the innocent before the guilty since the latter have the power and will utilize the 
last supplies of food, fuel, and clothing, to support their own adherents. 

There is the possibility of the use of international police forces sufficiently 
strong to overpower local resistence without prolonged devastating warfare. 
Winston Churchill in the House of Commons proposed such a plan for Spain in 
19387. It might be contemplated in any such plan that the international forces 
would administer the country, as Germany and Japan are now administered, un- 
til the people could freely elect a government of their own choosing. When in- 
ternational organization is perfected, this system may prevail. 

There is also the policy of maintaining the established government despite its 
defects. This is the general theory which international law has sanctioned, 
which is embodied in the Inter-American Convention concluded at Habana, in 
1928 and which seems to underlie our policy in Greece today. It is also subject 
to the stresses and strains implicit in foreign sympathies for or against this or 
that faction. Pushed to its logical extremes it might result in an international 
treaty making rebellion against any established government an international 
crime. Something of the sort was attempted in 1937 when as a result of thé 
assassination of King Alexander of Yugoslavia in Marseilles, there was drafted 
under League of Nations auspices an abortive treaty for the suppression of terror- 
ism and terroristic crime. But recall the fact that in 1851 when Louis Kossuth 
sought to free Hungary from Austrian rule, he was hailed in the United States, 
not as a criminal, but as the Nation’s guest, feted and honored by private persons 
and groups from New York to the Mississippi. He was formally received by both 
Houses of Congress and dined with the President. To the Austrian protest, Sec- 
retary of State Daniel Webster replied that the American people had the right 
“to sympathize with the efforts of any nation to acquire liberty.” But imperial 
Austria suppressed the Hungarian revolution with the aid of Russian troops. 

Rigorous nonintervention, allowing the country to work out its own salvation 
or to “stew in its own juice,” is somewhat less objectionable on humanitarian 
grounds. Its effectiveness can be increased by international border or sea and 
air patrols to check evasion of the international boycott. But the unhappy ex- 
perience with the Spanish Non-Intervention Agreement of 1936 is not encouraging. 
Those in other countries who sympathize passionately with one side or the other 
will object violently, particularly as this or that group seems to be attaining 
supremacy. Simultaneously, however, there can be continuous diplomatic pressure 
to induce acceptance of international supervision of free elections. If that 
pressure is loyally unanimous, it may succeed, depending on the country con- 
cerned. It might succeed in Greece or in Paraguay or in Spain. It probably 
would not succeed in India or in China (leaving aside the fact that China as the 
holder of a veto right in the Security Council could prevent the attainment of 
the necessary unanimity). It probably could not even be tried out where the 
established government, as in Poland, has the strong backing of a veto-wielding 
member of the Security Council. 

A fundamental question is: Shall the preservation of the world’s peace be 
exalted over the attainment of a “republican form of government” in every 
country of the world? I would answer “Yes.” Some people bemoan what they 
consider to be the fact that in this country many persons are more concerned 
about personal security than about individual liberty. It is said that liberty is 
being sacrificed on the altar of state paternalism which promises security. It is 
argued that this is a sign of softness, of a weakening of our native lust for free- 
dom. I shall not divert from my main theme to debate this domestic question 
From the international standpoint, I affirm that if we allow a civil strife to 
broaden and degenerate into a general international war between the advocates 
of two opposing factions, representing two opposing theories of government, we 
settle nothing. War breeds its own flock of troubles, ideologies, demagogs, and 
further wars, 
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Nevertheless there is a great danger in sweeping generalizations. As already 
suggested, a solution suitable to the situation in one country is not suitable to 
that in another. There are occasions where society must insist upon the resig- 
nation of the use of violence. We have adopted that principle in our own 
American society with reference to insurrection ; we are struggling to make that 
principle generally applicable to strife between management and labor. That 
principle can operate only if there are procedures for peaceful adjustment. In 
the domestic labor field we are slow in finding these procedures. In the inter- 
national field inevitably we move on still more leaden feet. 

The world will not overnight be composed of model governments, partly because 
it is not yet even composed of groups of people competent to operate republican 
forms of government. Many peoples must still pass through generations of tute- 
lage. Some of their masters will be benevolent; some will be malevolent. Some 
will seek to lead and to educate by disinterested progressive methods which you 
and I like to think are characteristic of the United States. Some will seek 
to instill wisdom with the birch rod or its political equivalents, the concentration 
camp and the machine gun. 

The classic appeal, “Come over into Macedonia and help us,” has a new mean- 
ing today. Our ears will never be deaf to such appeals. They were not deaf 
when the natives in the Congo were abused some 40 years ago. They were not 
deaf when the Turks massacred the Christians in Armenia, when Czarist Russia 
persecuted the Jews, when the Nazis embarked on their career of genocide. 

But let us keep our emotions straight even while we keep our powder dry. In 
the present Greek situation there are at least three interwoven factors which 
were not sharply distinguished in President Truman’s speech. In setting forth 
those three factors by way of conclusion I recognize the risk of oversimplification 
and that I do not venture to suggest detailed solutions of all our problems. But 
it is in the light of the immediate issue in Greece that we may test the long-range 
policy of international guaranty of democratic government. 

First. There is the problem of economic reconstruction in Greece. Here the 
International Commission of the Food and Agriculture Organization has clearly 
peinted the way to international action under the United Nations. To such 
international action we are committed and in it lies the only hope of future 
world peace and progress. 

Second. There is the problem of communism. This too is not essentially a 
new problem although the labels are new. We see in communism a threat to 
our established institutions, economic, social, and political. Monarchial Europe 
saw the same threat in the republicanism of revolutionary France. That Europe 
of 150 years ago shuddered also at the excesses of the French Terror as aboli- 
tionists shuddered at the cruelty of the slavocracy and as we are aroused and 
appalled by the cruelty of the police state. Slavery was ended indeed by our 
Civil War with its sad aftermath of the carpet-bag governments and a long 
heritage of bitterness. Our ultimate success ensued despite our failure to find 
the right process for attaining the objective. It is a commonplace assertion 
that communism, or any other revolutionary creed, finds most fertile economic 
distress. The victory of our concept of democracy lies in its own demonstration 
of its effectiveness and in its ability from its strength and self-restraint to per- 
suade and help—not force—other peoples to choose our road. 

Third. There is the problem of power politics—the expansion of Russia. This 
is not a new problem. It dominated much of international politics of the nine- 
teenth century. Russia cast envious eyes on the Turkish Straits long before 
the dawn of communism. Russia and England clashed and defined their spheres 
of influence in Persia long before there was a United Nations Security Council to 
discuss the Irainian complaint of Russian influence in Azerbaidjan, In this 
sense, we are indeed the inheritors of century-old British policy. It is precisely 
the reverse of Kipling’s line that “there is neither east nor west—when two strong 
men meet face to face.” The history of modern Europe teaches the failure of 
the system of balance of power to solve the perennial conflict of two strong vital 
nations or groups of nations. I, for one, reject absolutely the idea of an “Ameri- 
can Century” in which the United States in complacent benevolence will tell the 
rest of the world and each part of it what is good for it. There remains the 
experiment of international cooperation, briefly and unsuccessfully tried by the 
League of Nations between the two wars. “With firmness in the right” that is a 
road which we can travel, not with blind optimism and not with utter confidence, 
but with hope. 
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Professor Fisher, in the lectures which I have already mentioned, stated elo- 
quently the view which Mr. Eric Johnston of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce also expounded. In Professor Fisher’s words: 

“The paramount issue of our time is whether in the world community now 
taking shape, these two unconquerable powers shall work together in leadership 
iv the unity of that community, or whether each, suspicious and fearful of the 
other, gathers allies about itself and stores up more terrible engines of destruc- 
tion to get ready for a conflict which will prove with awful finality man’s inca- 
pacity to save himself from the misuse of the knowledge and skill he has acquired.” 


EXCERPTS FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF THE SENATE REGARDING AID TO 
GREECE AND TURKEY, APRIL 1947 (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 8SOrH CONG., 1sT SESs., 
VoL. 93, Pt. 3 


AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY (S. 958) 


(Senator Byrd, Virginia, April 1, 1947) 

Mr. President, as in legislative session, I ask unanimous consent to submit 
a resolution; and I request that the clerk read it, and that it lie on the table 
under the rule. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 101), as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the United States representa- 
tive before the United Nations organization bring before the United Nations 
organization immediately, for its immediate consideration, the present problems 
which have arisen with respect to Greece and Turkey with a view to having 
said organization take such action with respect to such problems as it may deem 
necessary for the immediate solution thereof.” 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. President, I wish to preface what I am about to say with a 
sincere tribute to the distinguished Senator from Michigan (Mr. Vandenberg), 
who has performed a most notable service in connection with the establishment 
of the United Nations organization. I want to compliment him as one of the 
chief architects in that great movement designed to assure the future peace 
of the world. He deserves, and has received, world-wide applause for his 
ability and leadership. After devoting months of effort to establishing the 
United Nations organization, I can well understand his misgivings toward the 
proposal to bypass the United Nations Organization and intervene directly in 
Greece and Turkey by providing military aid, with both implements of war 
and military missions. 

In very clear and unequivocal language, the Charter of the United Nations 
provides for taking “effective collective measures for the prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace and for the suppression of acts of aggression and other 
breaches of the peace.” This is to be accomplished by collective action and not 
by unilateral action of any one nation. It is indeed the very basic spirit of the 
idea upon which the United Nations was built. 

After introducing the bill providing for intervention in Greece and Turkey, 
the Senator from Michigan has proposed a preamble, denying that the United 
States intended to bypass the United Nations Organization. This is merely a 
lot of pious words and one can imagine that when the officials of other govern- 
ments read this language they will surely think he “doth protest too much.” 

The Senator from Michigan now proposes another amendment which will 
give to the United Nations the right to veto the action taken by the United 
State Government in extending aid to Greece and Turkey. When the statement 
is made that this eliminates all question of superseding the United Nations, I 
submit that this amendment is completely unrealistic. As a practical proposi- 
tion, a majority of the members of the United Nations have the hope, prospect, 
and expectation of becoming beneficiaries of American dollars just as is proposed 
in the case of Greece and Turkey. 

These hopeful nations would certainly not oppose the beginning of the new 
American foreign policy which visualizes an extension of aid to Turkey and 
Greece on the basis that it must be the policy of the United States to support free 
people who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or outside 
pressures. 

I look with anxious astonishment upon this latest proposal which establishes 
the very unique principle of permitting an organization of foreign nations to 
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veto legislation adopted by the Congress of the United States. The effect of it, 
of course, is to bypass a Russian veto by setting up a method to veto the veto. 

The time has come to call a spade a spade and to deal frankly with the foreign 
situation that confronts us. The reason we are not willing to submit the ques- 
tion of military intervention in Greece and Turkey to the United Nations is 
because of the fear, if not the certainty, that Russia will veto such an action, 
and, because of that fear, we propose to undertake to do ourselves what the 
United Nations could and should do had it been organized on a basis of majority 
control. 

In taking this independent action, we overlooked some important factors 
of the most vital consequence. First, by taking independent action, we cannot 
very well mobilize world opinion against the communism in Russia, which, in 
essence, is our new foreign policy. Affirmative action taken with majority sup- 
port in the United Nations would mean that we would have the moral support 
of many other nations who would favor and support this action. The force of 
public opinion still remains the greatest force in the world, and we must use 
every force at our command to assure success of such a global venture in this 
troubled time. 

Secondly, dependence upon military assistance in Greece and Turkey by the 
United States for resisting communism in those countries would overlook the 
great power which this country and associated nations could exert through 
economic sanctions and other measures for retaliation against communistic 
influence. Under pending proposals we appear in the contradictory position of 
with one hand dealing out money to Russia and her satellites which will 
strengthen communism, and with the other proposing to deal out vast sums to 
oppose the aggression of communism, Russia Owes us Many billions for lend- 
lease. We have loaned her many ships. Only recently the Under Secretary of 
State appeared before Congress asking for an appropriation of $25,000,000 to send 
oil, equipment, and machinery to Russia as a gift. We are even now sending 
millions to Russia’s satellites. 

I agree that the time has come to act firmly with Russia, but we cannot ride 
two horses going in opposite directions. If the veto power given to Russia 
has made unworkable the existing United Nations Organization, then we may 
as well face the situation frankly, but, at the same time, we must recognize 
the fact that the United States urged this tragic error. Despite opposition from 
other nations, it was at the insistence of the delegates of the United States that 
the veto power was given to Russia, as well as to all the so-called Big Five. 

I say the time has come to be realistic and to reorganize the United Nations 
Organization, if such action is necessary to permit it to function. If Russia is an 
enemy, and persists in being an enemy to free peoples, it is better to have her 
outside the family than inside the family. If we cannot get along with Russia, 
what is the use of trying to appease her at the council table as we have done 
from time to time, thereby strengthening her hand for a future show-down 
with us? 

The first appeasement to Russia was giving her the power to veto any punitive 
action against her, regardless of whether she is an aggressor or not. I was 
strongly opposed to this first appeasement. Russia has so far used the veto 11 
times and virtually stymied and made impotent the United Nations Organization. 
There is no reason to think she will not continue this course unless her hand is 
called within the United Nations. Let us not repeat our tragic error with Japan, 
when, just before the war, we permitted her to purchase in America 10,000,000 
tons of scrap metal out of which she manufactured ships, arms, and bullets for 
the slaughter of thousands of American boys. 

As time goes on it appears that the Greek and Turkish crisis is not so 
serious as at first it was claimed to be. The 9,000 bandits menacing the Greek 
Government of 7,000,000 citizens are apparently being brought under control. 
England is not going to withdraw her troops immediately, as was first stated, 
and in the meantime America can continue her economic aid to Greece without 
violating in any way the spirit of the United Nations Charter. England, I am 
sure, will stay in Greece for a reasonable time, at least, if this country requested 
her to do so, in view of the fact that she received from us only recently a loan 
of $4,000,000,000 and, prior to that, about $30,000,000,000 in lend-lease. The war 
of nerves in Turkey appears to have subsided. 

If the Greek-Turkish gift—and it will be a gift; not a dollar of it will ever 
be repaid—is made as a part of the global policy announced by President Truman, 
we are beginning interventions which will extend all over the world and which 
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will continue for many, many years to come. We should not undertake this 
alone until we have exhausted every means to associate with us other like-minded 
nations. 

I propose that we request our representative in the United Nations organization 
to present the problem of Greece and Turkey to this organization for action. It 
will first go to the Assembly of Nations composed of 55. If the assembly ap- 
proves it, then it will go to the Security Council, where it can be nullified by a 
veto of any one of the Big Five. Let Russia, if she pleases, veto it, and then 
have a show-down with her, and, if need be, take steps to remove the veto 
privilege. If this means the retirement of Russia from the United Nations 
Organization, it will be far better that she does so, because if she continues her 
selfish and obstructive tactics, there is no hope of the United Nations being a 
real instrument for the preservation of world peace. If we accept alone the 
terrific obligations of the new global foreign policy, our enormous expenditures 
in many foreign nations will weaken America, and Russia will get stronger. 
Today, too, we have possession of the atomic bombs, which give us a source of 
strength which we will lose if and when these bombs are destroyed, or when 
other nations obtain the secret. So there is no question in my mind that now 
is “the time for a show-down with Russia within the United Nations Organ- 
ization rather than wait until we have been weakened by excessive drains on our 
economic system which may result in bankrupting ourselves in the effort to help 
bankrupt nations. It is far better to have at least the moral support of a 
majority of the nations of the world in such a gigantic undertaking rather than 
to go our Way alone. 

There is one other consideration to which we must give close attention. A 
foreign policy in America is only as strong as its public support here at home. 
Millions of our citizens, when they are called upon to make great sacrifice at 
home in the years to come for the expenditures contemplated abroad, would 
much more willingly assume these burdens provided the machinery of the 
United Nations were utilized instead of bypassed with ill-advised, independent 
action on our part. 

I am introducing, Mr. President, a Senate resolution providing that our repre- 
sentative in the United Nations be instructed to present for immediate action 
the question of Greece and Turkey to the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Again, I respectfully submit that the last amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan is like going in the back door instead of the 
front. We have had enough of vetoes, and we do not want to establish another 
system of vetoes. Let us meet the issue face to face and not attempt to equiv- 
ocate, because no matter what skillful maneuvering we do now to convince the 
people that we are not going outside the province of the United Nations, the 
fact remains that the basic principle of the United Nations was collective action 
to promote world peace. When we take unilateral action we cannot object then 
to other nations taking a similar course, which means the ultimate collapse 
of the United Nations organization. 

In plain language, I propose a show-down within the United Nations with 
Russia and her communistic satellites. If the United Nations organization 
must be reorganized and strengthened in order to function, let us do so now. 
As a matter of fact the Truman plan may bring war, or the reorganization of 
the United Nations Organization may bring war, or no plan may bring war, but 
strong measures within the United Nations Organization are more likely to 
bring Russia to cooperation than an infiltration of American money over the 
world in an independent crusade against communism. 

For myself, I started with the United Nations as the only hope I could see 
for future world peace. I will continue with it as long as the last vestige of 
hope exists for this agency to become the world instrument of peace (Congres- 
sional Record, 80th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 93, pt. 3, pp. 2851-2952 ). 

Senator Vandenberg, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted the 
following report to accompany S. 988, Assistance to Greece and Turkey (Rept. 
No. 90, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) April 3, 1947: 


“NONGOVERNMENTAL WITNESSES 


“On March 24, 25, and 31, the committee heard 33 nongovernmental witnesses, 
A few of these testified as individuals but the great majority of them repre- 
sented either local, State, or National organizations. Many of the witnesses 
who appeared objected to the provisions of 8. 938 mainly on the following 
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grounds: (1) Unilateral action by the United States in the way of assistance 
to Greece and Turkey would tend to weaken the United Nations; (2) the ex- 
tension of military assistance to these countries might not be in the best interests 
of world peace; (3) it was objectionable to support in this fashion the regimes 
now in power in Greece and Turkey; and (4) this initial request for aid might 
result in a series of similar requests from other states in various parts of the 


world. These and other objections raised during the hearings are examined 
in later sections of this report.” 


(Senator Vandenberg, Michigan, April 8, 1947) 


This brings me, Mr. President, to the most important of all considerations that 
have been raised by the pending plan. The United Nations, the voice of collec- 
tive security, must always be our first reliance and our prime concern as far 
as possible in every problem of this nature. It must be used to the maximum 
of practical possibilities. In no available aspect should we bypass its functions. 
But in no unavailable aspect should we ruin it by assigning to it functions 
which it does not possess. Such an assignment would destroy it for keeps. 
Meanwhile, under such circumstances as in the present instance, Greece would 
sink into the Communist orbit and the fateful chain reaction would set in both 
east and west. 

Under the amended bill, now pending in the Senate, this whole situation is 
honestly and faithfully assessed. The Foreign Relations Committee has added 
a preamble which recites the facts. It asserts our belief and purpose that this 
bill “will contribute to the freedom and independence of all members of the 
United Nations in conformity with the principles and purposes of the Charter.” 
The committee has added an amendment which stops the functions of this bill 
whenever the Security Council, without counting vetoes, or the General As- 
sembly finds that “action taken or assistance furnished by the United Nations 
makes the continuance of assistance—under this bill—unnecessary or unde- 
sirable.” 

Mr. President, far from bypassing the United Nations, this amended bill is 
the greatest act of voluntary allegiance to it in the whole story of the United 
Nations. It even goes to the heart and core of the veto controversy. * * * 

* * * The most we can do at the moment is to leave certain special phases 
of the problem in United Nations jurisdiction; and to leave an over-all author- 
ity in the Council and Assembly to hold us to strict accountability for what we 
do. 

Mr. Sumner Welles recently pointed out what he said will be the line that 
Soviet propaganda will follow in its efforts to combat the administration's 
present foreign policy. He cited Izvestia and Pravda—both official Moscow 
publications—which charge us with destroying the United Nations. He was a 
good prophet. This argument has met with much popular and often innocent 
support in the United States. On the one hand, this support is a precious 
tribute to the faithful hopes of humankind. On the other, it is a cunning back- 
fire to becloud the issue. I know of no better way to destroy the United Nations 
than to give it a specific job which it is neither intended nor prepared to do. 
The only better way to destroy the United Nations of which I know is to overuse 
the veto. Indeed, it is a significant thing that this plan is opposed by two 
totally opposite and incompatible groups in the United States. As has been well 
said, it is opposed, first, by those who hope it will not work but are afraid it 
will, and, second, by those who hope it will work but are afraid it will not (Con- 
gressional Record, 80th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 93, pt. 3, p. 3197). 


(Senator Bushfield, South Dakota, April 9, 1947) 


* * * Jt seems to me that the United States should have first applied to 
the United Nations before embarking upon this unilateral project. It has been 
said that the United Nations has neither the power nor the available money to 
act positively. Nevertheless, the United Nations was set up for this particular 
purpose, and apparently the administration is bypassing the United Nations in 
this unilateral proposal by the President. It would have created a better feeling 
both in this country and in the United Nations had the President applied to them 
to take part in this action. 

This proposed aid for Gteece and Turkey is a complete change of policy from 
anything that the United States has ever engaged in. I want to say now Ccate- 
gorically that I am opposed to this loan, or gift, by whatever name it is called, 
and urge Senators to join me in voting against it. 
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I am not an internationalist, nor am I an isolationist. The Republican Party 
now believes, and always has believed, in refraining from meddling in the 
affairs of Other countries. I am an American, first, last, and all the time, be- 
lieving in our form of government and the welfare of America before that of any 
other people. (Congressional Record, 80th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 93, pt. 3, pp. 3222- 
3223.) 


(Senator Butler, Nebraska, April 9, 1947) 


Those elements of the Truman doctrine which are new can be summed up 
in two sentences. First, we propose to bypass the United Nations, disown the 
cooperative organization through which we have been working to date, and 
accept for ourselves the entire burden for remaking the world. I shall have 
more to say about that in a moment. Second, the Truman doctrine proposes, 
for the first time, that we should adopt:a permanent policy of spending hundreds 
of millions, perhaps billions, of dollars of American money in this world-wide 
crusade. 

* * * If the United Nations was good enough to save Iran, why cannot it 
save Turkey? Is Turkey now in greater danger than Iran was at that time? 
Is Greece in greater danger? At that time subversive and foreign elements 
actually controlled a large part of the territory of Iran. Frankly, I do not be- 
lieve we have fully explored the potentialities of the United Nations. 

The State Department has made a case that the United Nations is not yet 
strong enough to guarantee the security of Greece. At the same time, they have 
given us no indication as to how soon the United Nations may be expected to 
acquire the necessary strength. We have been told that our foreign policy 
is based on adherence to the principles of the United Nations. If the United 
Nations is not strong enough to work, we had better change it to make it work. 

* * * ‘If today the American people are to be sold the idea of furnishing 
relief to Greece and to any other country which really needs aid—and I think 
undoubtedly the Greeks are in great need of aid of certain kinds—it should be 
aid properly given through individual channels, not on the government level. 
Such aid, properly distributed and properly administered over there, will do 
more to stop communism than anything we can do on a governmental level. 
(Congressional Record, 80th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 93, pt. 3, pp. 8237-8238, 3240). 
(Senator Flanders, Vermont, April 11, 1947) 

Our support of Greece is logical and necessary. Our position with the United 
Nations in rendering that support, if given along the lines here suggested, is 
correct in every particular. It is made doubly so by the suggestion made by the 
chairman of our Foreign Relations Committee, that the United Nations hold a 
veto over our activities there. 

Is the case anywhere near so clear as far as Turkey is concerned? Instead of 
appearing in the defense of a weak country actually in the initial process of in- 
vasion, we find ourselves furnishing military support to a nation which is not 
being openly threatened. This, to my mind, comes dangerously hear the border 
line of provocative military action. This is a dangerous invasion of a respons- 
ibility which we are morally bound to leave under the authority of the United 
Nations. 

In view of this, should we not make clear our intentions in the Greek situation, 
indicate that they are applicable to the Turkish situation should similar occa- 
sions arise, and then hold ourselves in readiness to act, instead of rushing forward 
in advance of the actual necessity? If we do so, our record is that much more 
clear and, in the long run, the effects of our policies will be that much more sure 
and less costly. I leave this thought with the administration.” (Congressional 
Record, 80th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 93, pt. 3, p. 3340.) 


(Senator Smith, New Jersey, April 15, 1947) 

President Truman’s message of March 12 to the joint session of Congress, 
asking that Congress pass the pending bill providing for aid for Greece and 
Turkey, came as a profound shock to me and to many others who felt that we 
might be entering into new and untried experiences for our great country, and 
who felt that these new adventures should only be undertaken after full and 
prayerful consideration. 

The proposals of the President called primarily for relief for Greece and 
Turkey in order that their economies might be stabilized and that they might be 
helped to help themselves in recovering from the dreadful shock of the war. 
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But beyond mere rehabilitation relief, which we can all heartily support in 
principle to the extent of our national financial ability, the message presents a 
new doctrine of foreign policy for the United States. In connection with both of 
these important approaches to the existing world chaos, many questions arose in 
the minds of our people, including, of course, the press and the many Nation-wide 
organizations that have been supporting collective action for the preservation of 
the peace and the development of the spirit of the United Nations. 

As has been stated by the distinguished Senator from Michigan, these issues 
were of such importance that our committee felt it wise publicly to ask questions 
concerning prob’ems that were involved in the new proposals, and to have those 
questions publicly answered. As has been stated, some 400 questions were pro- 
pounded by Members of the United States Senate, representing their various 
constituencies, and ultimately 111 consolidated questions were presented to the 
administration with regard to the new program. 

Out of these questions there emerged which I feel are a number of key ques- 
tions, such as: 

First. The precedent that might be set by the relief program. 

Second. What is the so-called Truman doctrine? It is an extension of the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine to the continent of Europe? Is it inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine? 

Third. Why does the United States take unilateral action in matters of such 
profound importance without submitting the entire program first to the appro- 
priate organs of the United Nations? 

* * * * & 6 a 

Immediately following the delivery of the President’s message, the most sig- 
nificant reaction was the raising of the third question, which I have mentioned 
above, namely: Why was the United Nations Organization bypassed? * * * 
(Congressional Record, 80th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 93, pt. 3, p. 3383.) 

(Senator Kem, Missouri, April 16, 1947) 

Mr. President, I find myself unable, in good conscience, to vote for the Greek- 
Turkish program proposed by the President before the joint session of the 
Congress on March 12, 1947. Respect for the able and distinguished persons who 
are urging support of the President's proposal leads me to state the reasons that 
have brought me to this conclusion. 

These reasons are: 

First. The United Nations should be given an opportunity to function. 

Second. The plan is primarily military, rather than humanitarian. 

Third. Good will of nations and peoples cannot be bought. 

Fourth. Our first duty is to make democracy work at home, 

Since much of the ground has been covered already in this debate, I shall try 
to be as brief as possible. 

My first reason is that the United Nations should be given an opportunity to 
function. 

We should work through the United Nations in solving our international prob- 
lems. Only in the event thé United Nations declines or fails to act should we 
act alone. 

There is abundant evidence to indicate that a majority of our people, in 
approaching this problem, believe, first, that the impact of the airplane, atomic 
energy, and other modern inventions upon our way of life cannot be ignored ; and, 
second, that Russian aggression must be stopped. I agree fully. I also believe 
that the solution which upon mature thought will appeal to our people as wise 
and logical, is first to use the agency of the United Nations. It has been set up 
to deal with just such problems as this, The United States, in becoming a signa- 
tory to the contract, agreed to rely upon it in just such cases as this. In section 
1 of article 24 of the Charter of the United Nations, its members confer on the 
Security Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

Mr. Austin reports progress toward establishing the police force or “peace 
force,” as he calls it. Such help as it needs by way of military force should be 
forthcoming from its constituent members. 

Some of the strongest advocates of the President's program have admitted 
publicly that it is unfortunate that the President did not even so much as notify 
the United Nations before appealing to Congress to deal with this problem. From 
my point of view, this failure is a fatal error, which is not corrected by an amend- 
ment, though of afterward by the proponents of the plan, providing that if the 
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United Nations ask us to cease and desist, we shall do so. The sound course is to 

start all over again, bring the matter to the attention of the United Nations, and 
then to have the courage, the patience, and he faith to believe that our hopes and 

oth of arta th ‘ Sve : ati oa nad 

ners aspirations in creating the United Nations have not been in vain. 


1-wide * + x * x * . 

ion of E In the first place, I think that we are under solemn covenant to entrust such 
matters to the United Nations. In the second place, I think if we expect the 

issues é United Nations to develop into anything more than a debating society we must 

stions : show our faith and trust at this ime above all other times. 

those 

e pro- wy 

zrious 2 * * * why should we not look the economic facts of life in the face today 

to the 4 and try to read whether our economy will stand the strain of the Truman doc- 
: trine, whether there is in it any prospect of tax reduction, whether there is in 

ques- it any prospect of industrial peace, whether there is in it any satisfactory price 

level for years to come in this country? (Congressional Record, SOth Cong., 1st 

sess., VOl. 93, pt. 3, pp. 8483, 3487). 

(Senator Brooks, Illinois, April 16, 1947) 

* * * This is truly a new course in the history of America’s foreign en- 
deavor. It is being sold to the American people as a new emotional crisis, and 
I know of no other policy that is capable of more mischief than for us, the great- 
est free country in the world, to undertake this program alone 

* * * T realize I will be subjected to the criticism of those who will charge 
that my action now is an evidence of my unwillingness to oppose conimunism. 
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I sincerely believe that it was a grave mistake for the leaders of our Nation, 
being in possession of all the facts, to delay bringing this matter to the atfen- 
tion of the United Nations, and then to use that delay as an excuse for taking 
this desperately bold step as an emergency measure in a crisis that may lead 
either to war or to the ultimate bankruptcy of our country. Mr. President, I 
believe that the steps proposed may provide the spark that will lead us into the 
war which the proponents wish to prevent. With all my heart | want peace 
based upon justice. 
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I firmly believe that the step now preposed is only the first step, and that it 
will start a chain reaction that will drag us into constant conilicts around the 
globe. 
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* * * JT object to having the American people take over the British program 
of suppression around the world. 

To say that the United Nations can, by a vote, ask us to withdraw the aid we 
now propose to give is a pious hope, for so long as the members of the United 
Nations know that it is our established general policy to supply arms, money, 
and military missions throughout the world to nations who cry for help, they 
will not shoot Santa Claus, and they will never ask us to withdraw. Nor will 
the people of Greece and Turkey ask us to withdraw until they decide to take 
a course of their own; and then, having weakened ourselves, we may find it 
necessary to send other American arms which it is now proposed to distribute 
throughout the world. 
set up * * * When the presence of our military missions is challenged, then we 
signa- must either retreat or supplement them with troops. How many combat fronts 
ection £ America will be called upon to defend across the face of the earth as a result 
pn the 3 of this action, no one can now predict. We may have countless Pearl Harbors 
tional a and subsequent tragic experiences around the world like the ones at Bataan 

4 and Corregidor. 
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; To supply arms and military missions, to create power bloes of various 
mitted Fd dictatorial governments around the world, denies the historic ideals that have 
notify a guided our destiny thus far and still are the hope of the human race. 

From g I still believe that the conscience of mankind could be mobilized through the 
mend- 3 mechanism set up in the United Nations. At least, we would then know which 
if the : 
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countries are willing to join us now in all-out participation to achieve and main- 
tain the high ideals we so tenaciously support. 


* * ¥ oa * * * 


I believe we should, through the facilities of the United Nations organization, 
establish definitely which of the countries of the earth will participate in a joint 
undertaking to stop the cruel expansion of communism elsewhere. (Congressional! 
Record, 80th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 98, pt.3, pp. 3467-3468. ) 

(Senator Cooper, Kentucky, April 16, 1947) 

* * * My question is not directed so much to the details, because I myself 
am convinced, after listening to the debate, that we cannot and will never know 
all the details surrounding this proposition. I can say for myself that 1 intend 
to vote for the bill. * * * 

* * * Jean say frankly that if I eould believe that the aggression could 
be stopped by action of the United Nations I do not see how we could vote for 
the pending proposal. * * * 

* * * The fear has been expressed here again and again that by adopting 
this measure we shall pursue a new course which some believe is without the 
United Nations, and I say again that it is my opinion and belief that we cannot 
achieve peace by any continued unilateral action but only through organization 
for collective security. * * * (Congressional Record, SOth Cong., Ist sess., 
vol. 93, pt. 3, pp. 3482-3483). 

(Senator Murray, Montana, April 16, 1947 

I am sure we all appreciate the gravity of the situation which confronts us 
I wish to say at the outset that I am not opposing the pending bill. * * * 

Frederic R. Coudert, New York lawyer and authority on international law, in 
the New York Times of April 6 says that the move we are considering is not a 
move merely to prevent the infiltration of communism into democratic countries 
If that were the only thing involved, we would not have this measure before us 
today. 

“All sane men,” says Mr. Coudert, “would recoil from any such religious wars 
as afflicted Europe in the sixteenth century.” Mr. Coudert then asks, “Why has 
there been this misunderstanding and camouflage regarding our dominant and 
real reason?” Ile then goes on to point out that perhaps it was because of the 
bad odor of the balance-of-power policy that the effort was made to place the 
move on the ground that it was being used to prevent the expansion of commu- 
nism. 

Mr. Coudert thinks what we are really trying to do by the steps we are taking 
is the application of the balance-of-power methods to Russia. We are proposing 
by this measure, he points out, to hem Russia in on the Black Sea and prevent 
her passing through the Dardanelles to become a Mediterranean and Atlantic 
power, and threaten our security and safety. It was to prevent Russia from be- 
coming a Mediterranean and Atlantic power back in 1878 that the British mobil- 
ized their fleet to stop Russia from overwhelming Turkey and gaining access to 
the sea. 

Now, Mr. President, the representatives of the Soviet Government understand 
perfectly well what this program is all about. Russia has been struggling for cen- 
turies to get through the Dardanelles. The British are stepping out of the way and 
turning over to the United States the responsibility of holding the Russians in 
check. Of course; the British are more anxious to stop Russia coming through 
the Dardanelles than we are. They are seeking to consolidate their interests in 
the Near East and in Africa, and if Russia were to get through the Dardanelles 
at this time the British would be seriously threatened. 

Naturally, the United States will have to assume the blame, as well as the 
credit, for having blocked Russia from becoming a Mediterranean and Atlantic 
power. But, in this connection, it might be well to consider what some experts 
seem to think about the situation. It is thought by many that later on the Brit- 
ish and the Russians will get together. Their interests will be more comple- 
mentary than ours, and it would not be unnatural for England and Russia in the 
years to come to enter into closer relations. 

I do not offer these matters as conclusive reasons for rejecting this proposal. 
But I do think these considerations should give us pause; we should not act pre- 
cipitately ; we should certainly know the facts and pursue the inquiry suggest- 
ed by the able Senator from Virginia before final action is taken. 

* * * x x * 
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I am in accord with the distinguished Senator from Michigan (Mr. Vanden- 
berg) in his desire to make it clear that we are not bypassing the United Nations. 
However, I do not believe his amendment goes far enough. I therefore intend 
to propose an amendment further clarifying this matter so as to make it abso- 
lutely clear that it is the understanding of this Government that the assistance 
we are rendering is wholly an emergency matter, it being the understanding 
of this Government that the rendering of such assistance is the continuing re- 
sponsibility of the United Nations. I intend to offer such an amendment because 
I feel that we must in clear and unmistakable language set forth that this is an 
emergency matter, and that the continuing responsibility for assistance to Greece 
and Turkey by common consent is one of the very fundamental purposes involved 
in the establishment of the United Nations organization. 


* * of * * ™ * 


In the midst of these preoccupations, they (the people) have been profoundly 
disturbed and confused by this sudden and unexpected proposal. Judging from 
my mail, which I believe is no different than the mail of other Senators, I find 
it has produced two conflicting reactions. One section of my correspondents 
express enthusiastic approval of the proposed policy. * * * 

But, Mr. President, a large number of our people, perhaps a majority, as indi- 
cated by the Gallup polls and the correspondence we are receiving, are express- 
ing grave fear and alarm lest the course proposed may inevitably lead us into 
national bankruptcy or into a war which may be more deadly and destructive 
than the one from which we just emerged. These individuals express the opinion 
that because of the dangerous implications involved in the proposed policy, it 
should not be assumed as the individual responsibility of our country. It is 
felt by these persons that this is a responsibility exclusively within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations. It is easy to understand the reaction of this large 
section of our people. 


* * % * * * * 


But, Mr. President, when we talk of military assistance to Greece and Turkey, 
for the purpose of preventing the infiltration of communism into the outer world 
or for the purpose of hemming in Russia so as to prevent her expansion and 
passage through the Dardanelles to participate with other big nations in the 
economic exploitation of the Near East, I can readily understand how large sec- 
tions of our people may feel that in following such a course we are underaking 
something which may lead us into far greater commitments than we are pro- 
posing to make in Greece and Turkey. 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. President, in my opinion, when this proposal was first announced, the 
people of our country were not in possession of sufficient information of the con- 
ditions to have a proper understanding of its effect and meaning. I believe 
that the hearings subsequently held were inadequate to fully develop the justi- 
fication for this program and the ultimate costs we would assume in carrying 
itout. Very little consideration was given to the conditions prevailing in Turkey 
and Greece which prompted the program. 

BS ons - * * * i‘ 


I wish to make it perfectly clear that I am not unalterably opposed to this 
program, but I do feel that it requires more Study and that some amendments 
are necessary. * * * 

In offering the amendments which I have presented to the Senate, my sole 
purpose has been to aid in making it clear that by our action here we are not 
bypassing the United Nations Organization. I want to support the President 
and cooperate with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in this matter, be- 
cause I fully appreciate the need of national unity in the face of the dangerous 
conditions which confront us (Congressional Record, 80th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 
93, pt. 3, pp. 3491-3493, 3495.) 


(Senator Johnson, Colorado, April 16, 1947) 


The Senator from Colorado does not intend to vote for the bill. * * * 

* * * Jt would be consistent with the things we have attempted, with the 
hopes we have for the United Nations, to have word from them in a positive 
sort of way. Of course, we are doing it through the Vandenberg amendment in 
a negative sort of way. They can stop us. It seems to me it is not quite 
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satisfactory. We should go beyond that. We should have a positive statement 
from them that they want us to go ahead. In other words, I think we should be 
asked by the United Nations to do this job, instead of telling them, “If you want 
to stop us, you may stop us.” They probably know that already. I hope they will 
stop us. I think there is some hope that they may stop us—not because of the 
Vandenberg amendment, but because of their own authority which was given to 
them when the charter was subscribed. I think they have that authority without 
the Vandenberg amendment, and I hope they exercise it. I have some small hope 
that they will. 


* * > * 

April 22, 1947: 

It is my contention that the Greek Monarchy is an armed minority forcibly 
imposed upon the majority and that the Congress of the United States under the 
terms of the pending measure is to be the outside pressure group which will be 
subjugating the Greek people. * * * 

* * * The proposition that we enter Greece to guide, support, sustain, and 
supply a dictatorial and corrupt monarchy and its army is a repulsive and 
wicked proposal. It is false to our obligations to the United Nations. It is 
contradictory to the political ideals under which our Nation has grown strong. 
It is a betrayal of the very principles on which the American Republic was 
established. 

* oy * * * * - 


It is an act of extreme arrogance on our part to assume that we alone are 
the judges of what should be done under the Charter of the United Nations. 
It is not the responsibility of the Congress of the United States to make decisions 
for the United Nations. 

Under the United Nations Charter, we have committed ourselves to the solemn 
and sacred procedure of bringing before the United Nations any condition— 
economic, political, or military—-which endangers the peace of the world. Ac- 
cording to the Foreign Relations Committee, a dangerous situation to world 
peace exists in Greece today, and yet it is here proposed that, without consulting 
U. N., we, and we alone, take unilateral military action to cure it. By giving 
military aid rather than limiting our assistance to economic help through con- 
stituted channels set up for that purpose, we deliberately sabotage the United 
Nations. Our unfortunate policy of unilateral assistance is bad for us, bad for 
the United Nations, and bad for the world. If our program of outside military 
assistance is justified, would not some other nation be equally justified in extend- 
ing military assistance, training, observers, advice, and equipment, to the rebel 
forces? .~ *° ® 

I suggest that the decision on what will give effect, or will not give effect, to 
the principle of the Charter of the United Nations is a matter for the United 
Nations itself to decide. It is indeed an act of unadulterated insolence to as- 
sume otherwise. This Nation is committed to a policy of bringing before the 
United Nations any situation which endangers the peace of the world. Instead 
of carrying out that obligation, Congress is about to undertake the policy of 
giving effect to the principles of the Charter. If such a course of action is 
legitimate, it follows logically that any other nation now a member of the United 
Nations can likewise decide for itself, and by itself, to give effect to the Charter 
with respect to civil wars or any other incident, or trouble, wherever it may 
occur. The United Nations is made impotent and ridiculous by such procedure. 
No, Mr. President; let us not hide behind pretty phrases. The basic fact is 
that we have violated our obligation to the United Nations. The basic, blunt, 
brutal fact is that we, by ourselves alone, have decided to police the world alone. 
All of this is done under the pretense that the United Nations is not yet ready 
to function. When, may I ask, is it to be ready to assume the responsibilities 
for which it was created? I say now, in this tragic hour of peril, it must act, 
or, in humiliation, disappear from the hearthstone of peace-seeking mankind. 
This is the hour of positive action, not procrastination and petty quibbling. It 
is either now or never. 


x + a + * = * 
Russia dare not ignore a military move which threatens her security and 


the peace of the world. Turkey by herself is no threat to Russia, but an Anglo- 
Turkish military alliance constitutes a military threat of the first degree. We 
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x 


are going into Turkey for no other reason. The United Nations, if it is ever 
to serve mankind, must view this military alliance with unsupressed alarm. 
The U. N., puttering around with less consequential matters, should be on top of 
this guised concern. When our soldiers march across the Turkish border a war 
of aggression in the Middle East cannot be denied by us. U. N. ought not to 
permit it. 

* * * * “e o 


And now, may I make one last plea to U. N. I am speaking as an humble 
Member of the United States Senate, in the United States Senate, but my words 
are for the ears of the representatives of the United Nations organization. 

If the Vandenberg bill is enacted without corrective amendment, I beg U. N. 
to rise to its challenge and demand that Russia and the United States compose 
within the U. N. their dead-end differences. Russia, in her stupid, stubborn, 
exasperating policy of suspicious negotiation, and the United States, in her new 
dynamic policy of unilateral military intervention everywhere, are both dead 
wrong. Two dead wrongs do not make one right. Tell them. Call a spade a 
spade. U, N. must realize that time is running out and this is its last and best 
chance to avert world war III. 

The United Nations should tell Russia and the United States that any military 
move across the borders of Turkey by either of them must be deemed aggression ; 
that unilateral military intervention in Turkey by either the United States or 
Russia is an act of war. 

An impressive majority of the American people have placed their whole faith 
inthe U. N. It has their prayers and it is their one hope. If it lets them down in 
this crisis, U. N. might as well fold its tent and steal silently into the night, 
another dream shattered. 

Russia’s contentions with respect to the Dardanelles are not entirely without 
merit. Obviously, it is a dispute to be resolved through the offices of the United 
Nations. Unless U. N. can measure up to the challenge implied in such a problem, 
it is worse than worthless. The sands of time are running low. We must have 
action now. 


* * * * * * % 


Mr. President, I now offer to the bill a series of amendments which delete from 
the bill all references and all provisions and everything else pertaining to mili- 
tary assistance and to the military. (The amendment was rejected, 22 yeas to 
68 nays.) (Congressional Record, 80th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 93, pt. 3, pp. 3498, 
3760-3762, 3791-3792. ) 

(Senator Revercomb, West Virginia, April 18, 1947 

It is not merely a gift of money to Greece and Turkey that gives us greatest 
concern, however little we can afford such gifts at this time. It is the embarka- 
tion upon a policy of Government that will lead us to new obligations, new prob- 
lems, and to possible distress—yes, even to endangering our existence as a 
nation of free people—that is the over-all danger in this measure. 

If we pass this bill, we will have taken upon ourselves the duty to sustain 
every government that calls for our help to sustain it. 

I cannot, under the sense of my obligation to my own country and my own 
people, support such a course. I consider it to be the most mistaken and most 
tragic policy that men in this Government have ever devised. 

e a * *” * * 7 


I may say, Mr. President, that a few months ago the Communist Party in my 
State published a tract in which they attacked me as being their enemy. Com- 
munists seldom tell what is true in the presentation of their cause before the 
public, but IT want to say that in that instance, when they branded me as their 
enemy, the enemy of communism, they were truthful indeed. 

So when I take my stand upon this measure, it is not for a moment to palliate 
communism, but it is to act in the light of what I believe to be best for my country 
upon a proposed policy which can, and I believe will, injure her: which will, 
in the end, weaken her and involve her in strife and make her less strong to resist 
those very forces of wrong which it is said we resist. 


* * * * * s e 


On Wednesday of this week it was ciearly stated on the floor of the Senate, 
and stands uncontradicted, that during the present session of Congress represent- 
atives of the State Department appeared before the Appropriations Committee 
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of the Senate urging and insisting that this Government give to Russia under 
lend-lease—supposedly long ago terminated—equipment and supplies for the 
erection of a high-octane gasoline plant at a cost of $25,000,000, We are being 
asked to give to Russia the factory and means to make gasoline for her airplanes 
and thus strengthen her hand to expand her communism. Now the State De- 
partment asks that we give to two other nations millions of dollars and send mili- 
tary personnel for the avowed purpose of stopping that expansion. 


* * * * * cs a * 


Mr. President, it is interesting to note at this point that in his message President 
Truman said that “the free peoples of the world look to us’”—the United States— 
“for support in maintaining their freedoms’”—in other words, that the whole 
world looks to us for that. The President did not say——and the point is accentu- 
ated by the absence of any statement on this point—that the free peoples of the 
world look to the United Nations for support in securing their freedom. All of 
us want to believe in that organization, and we have had hope in it. But in his 
message the President of the United States, the country which was most active 
in bringing the United Nations into being, says that the free peoples of the world 
look to this country alone for support in preserving their freedoms—in other 
words, not to the United Nations. 

* * * Tsay that is an extension to all the world of the very principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

* * * Tknow that he [Senator Pepper of Florida] advocated—I heard him 
do so upon the floor of the Senate—that the question involved in the bill before 
us should go to the United Nations. In that suggestion I certainly concur, and I 
advocate here today that such a course be followed. It is not a burden which the 
United States should carry alone. It is wrong for this Government to saddle it 
upon the backs of the American people alone. It is a matter which should go to 
the organization which was established for the purpose of meeting these problems 
—the United Nations. 

* * * Tquote further from the President’s message: 

“But we cannot allow changes in the status quo in violation of the Charter of 
the United Nations by such methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges as po- 
litical infiltration. In helping free and independent nations to maintain their 
freedom the United States will be giving effect to the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 

This means nothing less than that the United States is taking upon itself alone 
the obligation to see that existing governments of all nations in the world are to 
be held in status quo. It further means that we are adopting a policy of taking 
upon the United States alone the duty to carry out the objective of the United 
Nations because the President says if we will do this the United States would be 
effecting the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

To me, it is inescapable that, through the President’s language when he pre- 
sented this new plan for Greece and Turkey, he desires to extend to every country 
in the world a policy to sustain their governments, to protect them against dis- 
turbances within or invasion from without. 

That goes further than the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. President. It is to protect 
the status quo of the governments of the world. That is definitely in true es- 
sence an extension of the Monroe Doctrine. It is even broader than the Monroe 
Doctrine, in that it applies to internal insurrections. Furthermore, the Presi- 
dent, by the language which I have quoted, states that by following this policy 
we, the United States, alone will be carrying out the purposes of all those who 
have joined together in theUnited Nations. We divest the United Nations, if 
you please, of its duties and purposes, and take them upon ourselves. 

I remember that when the question of the adoption of the Charter of the United 
Nations was pending before the Senate, a strong appeal was made that there 
would be taken from the shoulders of the American people and of the Govern- 
ment of the United States the duty, alone, to settle difficulties and troubles in 
parts of the world remote from us and that such responsibilities would be 
placed in the hands of a united group of nations for the purpose of maintain- 
ing peace and stopping wars that might burst forth. When, in the Senate, we 
voted for the United Nations organization, we did so in the belief that it would 
carry the burden of such problems as might arise in the Middle East. “But, oh,” 
it is said, “the United Nations cannot act.” Has it tried. No. Has this ques- 
tion been submitted to the United Nations? Not once. It was presented first 
to the Congress of this Government, not to the Council of the United Nations. 
Why is it said that the United Nations cannot act? The able Senator from Flor- 
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ida on yesterday pointed out the instance of the United Nations, upon com- 
plaint of Iran, compelling the Russians to withdraw their troops from that 
country. There have been other instances in which the United Nations have 
intervened to bring about settlement. 


* * * * * * 


As I have said, Mr. President, those who continue to argue before the Senate 
that this question cannot be taken to the United Nations are themselves taking 
a course which it seems to me is a belittlement of and the beginning of the end 
of that organization. It stands as a great and beautiful structure of usefulness, 
if we permit any country that is a member of it to take upon itself the duties 
and work of the United Nations. It is regrettable indeed that the United States 
of America, where it had its birth and its organization, should be the first to 
avoid the use of that great instrumentality in an attempt at least to meet the 
problem that exists in the southern part of Europe. 


* * Bo ok * * * 


The bill now before the Senate of the United States marks.the first definite 
step on the part of those who seek to place an obligation upon this country to 
protect every established government, wherever it may exist, and to underwrite 
and guarantee the security and safety of every government in the world. If 
we consider the proposal thoughtfully we can but wonder where such a course 
will carry us. 

ok * ok K * * * 


To sum it up, we are undertaking to say to other nations of the world that 
ours is the only true way for you, whether you like it or not. That is imperial- 
ism in its strongest essence. 

* * * * * * * 


Let us get down to facts and realities and see whether we are moving toward 
war. I cannot accept the statement that it is not a hostile act. We have been 
outspoken and we should be outspoken with reference to it. 

Can we expect Russia to consider such a step on our part in any other light? 
In fact, is it any other step? 


This is a far move toward World War III, a definite step taken by America in 
that direction. 


* * 1 * * * x 


It seems to me, in the light of any principle that may be laid down, that we 
cannot hope to avert eventual war by such a course of action. 

We could hope to do so if we would take the matter to the United Nations, 
start with it there, and go as far as we could with it. We cannot expect to apply 
one principle to the government of another country and another principle to 
ourselves. If such action were directed at us, you and I know that war would be 
inevitable and immediate. Can you expect anything other than that from 
Russia? 

* * * a % of * 


* * * JT submit to you that if the people of Greece are going to fall for 


communism, this loan of money and a military commission will not stopit. * * * 

The United Nations organization has brought into this picture. I have 
referred, as several other Members of the Senate have referred, to the suggestion 
that this problem should be submitted to the United Nations, which is where it 
should have originated, certainly. The trial should be made there. 


* * * % oe * * 


It is said that if we take this matter before the United Nations, the United 
Nations might veto our proposal. I believe a provision now in the bill would have 
us take this step subject to the approval of the United Nations, so that if the 
United Nations did not see fit to approve of our action, the United Nations could 
veto what we were doing in those countries, 

In the first place, I think that us utterly unsound. If we are to permit the 
United Nations to veto what we are doing, why do not we go to the United 
Nations in the first place and ask their approval of this action before it is taken, 
and then take it through the channels that organization offers? Why must 
America suffer the cost of this enterprise and take unto herself the whole burden 
of the world, when such'a problem was supposed to be handled by the nations 
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acting in concert? It has been pointed out that we cannot act through the 
United Nations because of Russia. Naturally, Russia would veto such action of 
the United Nations, and reasonably so because the very step is taken against her. 

Then it has been proposed by an able Member of the Senate that if Russia acts 
in that way, she should be faced squarely with the proposition, and should be 
dropped from the United Nations in such case, or that action should be taken 
regardless of her opposition. Mr. President, that proposal is a realistic one, to 
me, and I believe it deserves sound consideration. * * * 

The time has come here on the floor of the Senate of the United States for 
this Government to decide whether it wants to adopt a policy that, stripped of all 
decorative verbiage, means that this country is to undertake to sustain, through 
military force and through financing, the government of every country in the 
world that fears the uprising of a minority within it or an attack from without. 

The alternative to such a plan—and it seems to me there is but one alterna- 
tive—is to avail ourselves of the one agency and the one power and the one group 
that exists in the world, the United Nations, that is established for such a pur- 
pose, and go there and try to use it first, and see whether it will be suc oes. 
We should at least be fair enough with it not to ignore it, not to bypass it, 
to have this country, the scene of its birth, be the first to pursue such a course. 

* * ok a * * ak 


* * * This bill is the way to war and economic injury for our country ; 


the United Nations may offer ra way to peace and continued strength for us (CR, 
80th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 93, pt. 3, pp. 3680, 3683, 3687, 3689-3690. ) 


(Senator Wherry, Nebraska, April 21, 1947) 


Mr. President, never in the history of our Nation have the American people and 
the United States Senate faced an issue more grave and far-reaching than con- 
fronts us here today in the proposed Greek and Turkish so-called loan. In 
making this statement I am not unmindful of the decisions leading up to the 
civil war. 

% * * * * * * 


If we undertake the proposed course, it will have a tremendous impact upon 
our domestic economy. * * 

I would feel easier if I orn be sure any enduring good would come from 
these sacrifices, but I have heard no Member of the Senate go on record to say 
the sacrifices will bring such desired results. The best we hear is that “one 
guess is as good as another.” I am apprehensive, because even the supporters of 
the pending measure condemn it as filled with uncertainties, unforseable possi- 
bilities for disaster, and then almost with an attitude of futility say they will 
have to support it. 

If we embark upon this program, we will have to employ impearilistic 
methods ; we will have to send swarms of American commissions abroad to super- 
vise the expenditure of such money, to prevent its waste, and to keep it out of 
the hands of those who would tse it for communistic ends. 

For myself, I should want that done. * * * 

* * * The basic implication of the Truman doctrine is that it will compel 
the return to and the perpetuation of wartime conditions and controls. 


* * * * * * * 
To use our military intervention in 1917 and in 1941 as precedents for the 


continuation of a perpetual state of war emergency and government by control 
and crisis, which is implicit in the Truman doctrine, to me would be suicidal. 


* * * * * * * 
The Truman doctrine constitutes, of course, a complete break with traditional 
American foreign policy. 
* * * * * * * 


There are those who continue to insist that the President has always had 
authority to send American troops anywhere he wanted to. The record so con- 
clusively proves otherwise that I take this opportunity to again remind my 
colleagues that every single departure from this traditional American foreign 
policy by the abuse of Presidential power has met an inglorious end, with only 
one or two exceptions in our entire history. 


* * * * * * 
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The broad implications of the Truman doctrine constitute a sharp break with 
American tradition. They constitute a sharp break even with the powers which 
the implementing treaty to the United Nations vested in the President * * *, 

The Truman doctrine, with all its broad implications, not only bypasses but 
actually repudiates the United Nations. 

President Truman, in urging prompt ratification of the United Nations Charter, 
in his speech before the Senate on July 2, 1945, stated: 

“The choice before the Senate is clear. The choice is not between this Charter 
and something else. It is between this Charter and no charter at all * * 
This Charter points down the only road to enduring peace. 
road.” 

Yet in President Truman’s speech on last March 12, without consulting the 
United Nations, without consulting the American people, and with no intention 
of submitting this proposal to the United Nations, he admitted: 

We have considered how the United Nations might assist in this crisis. But 
the situation is an urgent one requiring immediate action, and the United Na- 
tions and its related organizations are not in a position to extend help of the 
kind that is required.” 

Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson who was a foremost promoter of the 
United Nations Charter, firmly insisted before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on March 20, 1947, that this administration had determined to bypass the 
United Nations in this Greek crisis when he said: 

“There is no possibility of putting the responsibility for extending the aid which 
Greece has asked from the United States on some other nation or upon the 
United Nations. Even if the project were not blocked by the objections of certain 
members of the United Nations, much time would have been lost and time is of 
the essence.” 

They never intended to give it to them. 

On March 19, the distinguished chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
introduced in the United States Senate a bill to aid Greece and Turkey, but 
that is not the bill with which we are now dealing. That bill provided for a 
direct bypass of the United Nations, and was withdrawn after public pressure 
impelled the Senator from Michigan to submit a preamble to this Greek-Turkey 
loan bill in the form of an amendment which wouid attempt to bring it in line 
with our publicly declared policy of adherence to the United Nations. 

I cannot help thinking that. I have tried to bring myself to some other way 
of thinking. 


* * * * + . * 


There is no Other 


It is not a wise course for us uncritically to follow recommendations of the 
very men who, having been the foremost champions of the United Nations, as 
our only hope of peace, now turn out to be the first ones to declare its impotence. 

There is a deep misgiving in the highest and most informed circles of 
American public opinion that the Truman doctrine, with all its broad impli- 
eations, goes away beyond any utterance of any other American President in 
time of peace. 

Ann O’Hare McCormick, one of President Rooseveit’s closest confidants, re- 
cently stated in the New York Times of March 15, 1947: 

“Not even Roosevelt’s lend-lease policy, though it practically put us into 
war, marked as revolutionary a departure from traditional foreign policy 
as the course Mr. Truman sponsors, * * * The Truman message contem- 
plates a bigger role for America in world affairs than was envisioned by 
Roosevelt when he thought of himself as the symbol and leader of democracy. 

“If the United States intends to intervene effectively to save democracy in 
Europe, there must be a much broader, more carefully thought-out and more 
positive plan than a relief program for any one country.” 

Walter Lippmann has gone even further in his criticism of the Truman 
doctrine, I quote from the New York Herald Tribune of March 15, 1947: 

“The implications are stated so vaguely, so broadly, that no workable policy 
can be deduced from them. They can mean anything, everything, or very little, 
and words of that sort, when pronounced by the head of a great state in a time 
of intense crisis and of passionate confusion, are imprudent. * * * The 
big hot generalities which we haye loved so well when the primary responsi- 
bility in the world was not ours are no longer for us.” 

There is no one who has a greater respect and admiration for the heroic 
Greek people than I. If this were merely a relief measure, I would vote today 
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to provide these sums to relieve the suffering of these tragic people, if the 
eontribution now proposed for that purpose were to be the end of the contri- 
butions. But what assurance do we have that the Truman doctrine, imple- 
mented through this present bill, will solve the problems of the Greek people 
or stem the threatening advance of Communist aggression? Suppose we 
embark on this adventure; suppose Stalin moves into Greece; then what do 
we do? What action would we then take? * * * 

At this very moment the Greek Government is bankrupt. It is unable to 
implement even a minimum tax program to support itself, It cannot control 
the ruinous inflation which has set in. It cannot provide even a minimum 
standard of living for its people. It cannot even maintain order within its 
own borders. * * 

Now, what of sana’ 

On March 15, 1947, Barnet Nover writing in the Washington Post said: 

“The Turks have been compelled to maintain a very large standing army. 
According to reliable estimates, the maintenance of this foree plus the police 
apparatus absorbs about 65 percent of the Turkish Government’s revenue. 
The country is being bled white in order to be prepared. Yet should Russia 
go on the warpath, it is questionable whether Turkey would be able to offer 
more than a token resistance.” * * * 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I raise the whole question of these basic Amer- 
ican policies for only one reason. I am convinced that we cannot plunge headlong 
into the “broad implications” of the Truman proposals; that we cannot under- 
write the staggering commitments to rearm and rebuild the rest of the world 
which still is outside the Russian sphere, and remain a sound, solvent, and free 
people. 

1 * x a = * * 


* * * JT have asked why the problem has not been referred to the United 
Nations. It is said that it would be referred to the Security Council, and that 
no action would be taken. My theory is that if the United Nations can solve 
this preblem, it ought to be sent through the front door, and not the back door, 
We are now up against the choice of voting either to make these installments on 
the first commitment, or not to make them. 

I have tried hard to solve this question. I have lain awake at night. This 
is the most difficult vote I have yet had to cast in the United States Senate. 
I want to go along. I have tried my level best to go along. But I cannot find 
any precedent on which to go along. I have gone into the question in detail. 
Since the time element is out of the picture, I should like to see conferences in 
which the State Department would unfold to Members of the Senate the foreign 
policy which they want us to carry out. I would be the first to subscribe to a 
course of stopping communism if I knew where such a course would lead us, 
(Congressional Record, 80th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 93, pt. 3, pp. 3737, 3739-3742, 
3745-3746). 

(Senator Byrd, Virginia, April 22, 1947) 

The President recognized that the $400,000,000 to Greece and Turkey was only 

the first installment on this global venture * #* 


* * * * * * a 


We intend to bypass the United Nations and undertake this venture single- 
handedly. We will be without an ally, if our acts provoke war, and without a 
partner to share the cost, which, in time, will be huge and, I believe, over- 
whelming, 

Are the American people, acting alone, ready to “support”—so-called— “free 
peoples”-—everywhere—"who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed mi- 
norities or by outside pressures?” Since the Greek-Turkish bill is offered in this 
context, that is what its passage will mean to the world, unless some reserva- 
tion is made in the text. Any effort to do this would be strongly opposed by the 
proponents of this bill. 

Approval by Congress of this bill will be approval of this new world-wide 
policy as American doctrine. I shall cast my vote in this light. 

Nobody knows the cost of such a program or whether we are capable of carry- 
ing it. Its proponents have not estimated the cost, or even discussed our ability 
to pay. There has been no discussion on this floor of whether we are able 
to pay the cost of the program we are about to undertake. Under such a policy 
we, alone, will determine who is aggrieved, who is pressured, and thereby—as 
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long as the money lasts—who is to become a member of our own world power 
bloe. 

By this same token, it also must be expected that the recipients of our bounty 
will become bitter converts to some other bloc if our pipeline of money to them 
should run dry. One makes enemies of those to whom he gives money for a 
while and then withdraws it. We are not only taking over the burdens of the 
British Empire but are extending its commitments. Great Britain has been 
financially crippled by doing the things we now propose to do on a larger scale. 















Real Strength of America 





If and when this America-alone plan should falter, because the financial bur- 
den is too heavy, there will be none to whom we can throw the torch of democracy 
and freedom. We ourselves may, by then, have dissipated the sources of our 
strength necessary to our own defense against outside pressures and aggressors. 
If we then fail, no one remains to take over from us. 

Let us never forget that the rea! strength of America is our strength at home— 
our fiscal solvency, our productive capacity under the free-enterprise system, 
and our ability to finance our obligations without crushing taxation. * * #* 


Bypassing the United Nations 


Millions of Americans are asking themselves: Will unilateral military inter- 

vention by the United States in Greece and Turkey result in bypassing the United 

Nations and repudiate the covenant we as a signatory nation solemnly promised 

ke to obey and respect? It cannot be denied that the pending bill does provide for 

the undertaking of unilateral action, without either approval of or consulta- 

ES tion with the United Nations. This is the purpose, and this will be the result. 

P In the hearts and minds of a war-weary people everywhere, the United Nations 

has become the symbol for world peace—a movement in which 55 nations have 

joined for the holy purpose of keeping the peace of the world through collective 

a measures. Collective action, in fact, is the very foundation stone upon which the 

sf United Nations is builded, just as the Constitution of the United States is the 

foundation of our representative democracy. To emphasize this point, I hope 

I may be pardoned for quoting from the magnificent speech delivered by the 

distinguished Senator from Michigan (Mr. Vandenberg) in reporting to the 

Senate on the United Nations Conference in San Francisco on June 29, 1945, 

page 6982 of the Congressional Record. The Senator from Michigan said: 

“Here, Mr. President, are 50 sovereign nations each one of which is under the 
most solemn pledge that can be made under God among the peoples of the earth— 
under pledge to do what? Listen :” 

The Senator then quoted the first section of the Charter of the United Nations, 
which reads as follows 

“To maintain international peace and security; and to that end: to take col- 
lective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace and the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to bring 
about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of justice and 
international disputes or situations which may lead to a breach of the peace.” 

In the same speech the Senator from Michigan said further : 

Pi “It is my conviction that the great hope here held out to humankind stems 
largely from the solemn formula which the San Francisco charter creates for 
the pacific settlement of disputes before they ever reach a fighting state.” 

Again, on July 23, 1945, at page 7956 of the Record, the Senator from Michigan 
: said: 

4 “My faith is in the council table. There was no force at San Francisco, yet 

there was unanimous agreement at the council table. This is the primary and 

paramount endowment of this United Nations organization. In my view, Mr. 

President, that is the hope of the world.” 

I emphatically, categorically, and utterly agree with the distinguished Sen- 

* ator from Michigan that every one of the signatory nations to the United Nations 

‘ “is under the most solemn pledge that can be made under God to maintain inter- 

national peace and security” by collective measures, as set forth in the lan- 

guage of the Charter of the United Nations. 

1 quote from another speech made by the able Senator from Michigan, before 
the Variety Club in Detroit on February 5, 1945, delivered after Dumbarton Gaks 
and before San Francisco. In this address, had he been gifted with a prophetic 
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vision, he could not have described more completely the situation confronting us 
today. After quoting the late President Roosevelt as saying that——— 

“The nearer we come to vanquishing our enemies the more we become inevitably 
conscious of differences among the victors.” 

The Senator from Michigan went on to say: 

“How do these dangerous differences disclose themselves? Usually by uni- 
lateral decisions in which one or another among the United Nations makes its 
own announcement, pronounces its own interpretation upon its own rights regard- 
less of the fact that these rights, for all of us, flow from our common effort. I as- 
sert that all vital decisions should also flow from the same sort of common effort.” 

Is not this a vital decision which should “flow from the same sort of human 
effort’? Indeed, in all of its implications and future commitments, it is a deci- 
sion so vital as to well determine the future destiny of the world. 

In the same speech the Senator from Michigan summarized his three dedications 
to peace, which he said were: 

“First, the inexpressibly vital need to prevent world war III through collective 
security. 

“Second, the paramount importance of a just peace if it is to be a permanent 
peace. 

“Third, the hazard to these objectives if each of the United Nations starts 
going its own way even before we have clinched total victory.” 

What are we doing except going our own way? 

I have quoted the Senator from Michigan at some length, because in this year 
1947 I agree completely with all he said in 1945. I have shown this faith by 
supporting, until now, the lead taken by him and the distinguished Senator from 
Texas (Mr, Connally) in all matters relating to the establishment of the United 
Nations for the purpose of preventing war by collective action. 

The Senator from Michigan is so right in speaking of the hazards to peace “if 
each of the United Nations starts going its own way” that his warning strengthens 
my conviction of the wisdom of my vote in opposing the pending bill. 

The United Nations was not consulted either before or after the President 
proposd this action to the Congress. The matter was not discussed at the council 
table. Sixteen days after the President’s address to Congress, our representa- 
tive merely gave notification of a course the President had already decided upon 
and had already asked the Congress to approve. It is littke wonder that this 
action called for the following warning from Secretary General Lie, the official 
head of the United Nations, who said: 

“A willingness among nations to give and take and to make sacrifices, an 
insistent seeking after agreement, a determination to find a meeting of the 
minds, a readiness to resort to the United Nations even when the most yital 
national interests are at stake—always on behalf of the solemn principles and 
purposes of the United Nations—this is the bedrock on which alone the United 
Nations can build solidly and securely for the future.” 

The preamble to this proposed legislation which attempts to justify our by- 
passing the United Nations is merely window dressing, a lot of pious words 
without effect or legal validity. 

Let me discuss now the Vandenberg amendment from the standpoint of 
whether it conforms to the charter provisions of the United Nations, “to take 
collective measures to remove causes of war.” 


* * * * 7. » * 


This much-discussed amendment does not in any way answer the challenge 
that we are taking unilateral action, as unilateral action means affirmative, di- 
rect, and independent action, while the Vandenberg amendment is negative, pro- 
viding a veto procedure for withdrawal after the action is taken. It will take 
practically a two-thirds majority of the Security Council to ask the United States 
to withdraw after our operation in Greece and Turkey have actually been 
undertaken. Then the General Assembly of Nations can also ask our with- 
drawal, but this can only be done by a two-thirds vote, or 37 out of 55 nations 
so voting. 

It is inherent and basic, as I have said, in the Charter of the United Nations, 
that affirmative, collective action was the principle wpon which the world relies 
in the hope of preserving future peace. Such a back door and negative procedure 
as now proposed was not envisaged by the framers of the United Nations. 

Is the United States willing to take the position that any and all members of 
the United Nations can undertake military intervention subject to a subsequent 
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veto of two-thirds of the member nations? If so, in the name of candor and con 
sistency, let us agree to an amendment to the United Nations Charter providing 
for such a procedure. A test of the sincerity of the United States would be to 
support an amendment somewhat as follows: P 

Upon receipt of a request, any member nation can give military equipment, 
material, or money to finance the purchase of such, and send military personne! 
to train the military forces of any requesting nation, providing such intervening 
nation agrees to withdraw if requested to do so by two-thirds of the members 
of the United Nations. 

* * * + * » 


Such a provision in the Charter of the United Nations, of course, would make 
it a farce and turn the clock of peace back to the time and conditions which 
sowed the seeds of World Wars I and Il. We ourselves cannot take unilater: 
military action without setting an example which would invite other membe 
nations to do the same. The veto-provocative action already taken by a member 
nation is vastly different from affirmative action, whereby the United Nation: 
not only would approve of the proposed military intervention in Greece and 
Turkey, but would actually be a party to it, and this, I submit again, is the 
concept of collective action adopted as the underlying principle of the United 
Nations. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vandenberg], in his able speech opening 
this debate, Said that the United Nations is not a relief organization, and the 
answer to that, of course, is that this is not a relief bill. It is a bill whic! 
provides for military intervention—for arming the Greek and Turkish Armies 
and training these armies with Americal military personnel. 

If our unilateral action in arming other nations is provocative of war, upon 
what ally can we depend? If we act independently and arm nations to oppose 
communism, can we assume that Russia will not follow our lead and establish 
a ecounterpolicy? In that event, who will stand by us? Have we the assurance 
of a single ally? We have not. We have undertaken this course alone, and 
we must take the consequences alone. 

In my speech in the Senate on April 1, I stated my views with respect to 
the future of the United Nations. I shall not elaborate on my statements made 
then except to say that the question of arming Greece and Turkey and all other 
like matters should come before the United Nations, in accordance with the 
direct mandate of its Charter. If the United Nations is not strong enough for 
the task, then let us take steps to make it strong. For myself, [ will go the 
whole way in enabling America to perform her responsibility within the frame 
work of the United Nations to preserve world peace. 

In that address to the Senate I proposed a show-down with Russia within 
the framework of the United Nations, and I repeat it now. We should not act 
single-handedly and alone. It is, of course, important to have Russia remain 
au member, but the time comes when patience ceases to be a virtue. If Russia 
continues to sabotage every effort toward world peace, then the only thing to 
do is to recognize the realities and to establish a group of nations who wil! co 
operate effectively and act together. A Russia sabotaging the United Nations 
from within is even worse than a Russia outside of the United Nations 

I make the confident prediction that shortly the necessities of the situation 
will force a show-down with Russia within the United Nation: If this show 
down has to come, it is better to do so now than later. I believe that all 
America wants to work cooperatively with Russia in the United Nations, but 
we must insist upon two parties to this. Russia has deliberately and arrogantly 
used the veto power in 11 instances to’ stymie the constructive actions of the 
United Nations. It is significant that most of these vetoes were directed against 
even the investigation of conditions which other nations believed to be desir 
able in the case of peaceful relations. 

Veto Power 

The veto power is now absolute. It would seem reasonable to me to amend 
it so that the veto power by any one of the Big Five would be subject to being 
overridden by a two-thirds vote in the General Assembly of 55 nations. Thus 
the members of the so-called Big Five would have protection but not the abse 
lute power to stymie essential action. This would provide a workable and fair 
procedure, 
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Depth of Convictions 


Before I take my seat, let me say that no Member of this body is more anxious 
than | for the United States, wholly and without reservation, to discharge its 
obligations in world affairs. * In the past I have supported all measures to this 
end. This is the first time that I, as a Senator, have voted against a foreign 
policy proposed by the Executive. I do this now out of the depth of my convic- 
tions that the United States should not violate the Charter of the United Nations 
and start out alone on a venture impractical in the operations and fraught 
with the greatest dangers. I want to strengthen the United Nations—not 
destroy it. 

I am firmly convinced that the only road to world peace is by the collective 
action of all peace-loving nations. If the definition of a peace-loving nation 
does not embrace Russia, then the sooner we know the better, for in that event 
it would be essential for us and other like-minded nations to take united meas- 
ures necessary for our future security. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado. 


SENATORS WHO Vorep AGAINST 3S. 938 


Bricker (Ohio) 

Brooks (Illinois) 

Byrd (Virginia) 

Buck (Delaware) 
Bushfield (South Dakota) 
Butler ( Nebraska ) 
Dworshak (Idaho) 
Hawkes (New Jersey) 
Johnson (Colorado) 
Kem ( Missouri) 
Langer (North Dakota) 
Malone (Nevada) 
McKellar (Tennessee ) 
Moore (Oklahoma ) 
Murray (Montana) 
O’Daniel (Texas) 
Pepper (Florida) 
Revercomb (West Virginia ) 
Robertson (Wyoming) 
Taylor (Idaho) 
Wherry (Nebraska) 
Williams (Delaware) 
Wilson (Iowa) 


(67 Senators voted for passage.) (Congressional Record, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess., vol. 98, pt. 3, p. 3793.) 


TELEGRAM OF EUSTACE SELIGMAN, SEPTEMBER 25, 1951 


New York, N. Y., September 25, 1951. 
Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Nomination of Philip Jessup, 
United States Senate: 

I understand confirmation of appointment of Philip Jessup being considered 
by your committee and desire respectfully present following: Have known him 
for approximately 20 years, both socially and as fellow member of Council on 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Policy Association. Throughout our acquaintance 
I have never known of his doing or saying anything which would furnish slightest 
basis for questioning his 100 percent loyalty and patriotism as an American 
citizen, or furnish the slightest basis for believing that he was a Communist, 
or Sympathetic to communism, or a fellow traveler. While I did not agree with 
his public position that we should discontinue manufacturing atomic bomb, I 
am confident he entertained this view solely because he believed it to the best 
interests of our country and the preservation of peace, and that he was in 
no way motivated by any unpatriotic purpose. As Americans we believe in 
freedom of ideas and their expression and we cannot make the great mistake 
of asserting that people who differ with us are therefore less loyal Americans. 
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To take such a position leads inevitably to party line of Hitler and Stalin. 
Jessup’s record in public’ office demonstrates he is one of most effective champions 
of the cause of the free world against Communist aggression and I believe it 
would be an irreplaceable loss to this country to remove from the battle front 
one of the most effective fighters on our side. I sincerely hope that your com- 
mittee will not permit any disapproval you may have of any specific views which 
he may have expressed, or any criticism you may have because of possible 
misplaced confidence in any one person. Outweigh his great outstanding record 
as a courageous and effective leader of the forces of democracy against Russian 
aggression. 
Eustace SELIGMAN 


LETTER OF IRVING M. ENGEL, OcTOBER 2, 1951 


ENGEL, JUDGE, MILLER & STERLING, 
New York, N. Y., October 2, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak JOHN: I note in the press that you are chairman of the subcommittee 
which is hearing the charges preferred by Senator McCarthy against Philip 
Jessup, who has been nominated as United States delegate to the United Nations 

I have known Philip Jessup for a long period of time and have the highest 
possible regard for him. We have many mutual friends who have consistently 
spoken of him in the most favorable terms. 

Based on actual observation as well as reports from others, I have implicit 
confidence in his character and loyalty. Concerning his ability to serve in the 
capacity for which he is nominated, there is, of course, no question. 

For many years, Philip Jessup and I have been members of the same post in 
the American Legion. Last year, while I was commander of the post, we cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of its founding. It is significant that, although 
this event took place after Senator McCarthy had made his charges against Philip 
Jessup, the post selected Jessup as its guest of honor for the occasion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irvine M. ENGE! 

Senator SPARKMAN. Now, is there anything else / 

If not, we stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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“Let Them fall 
But Do Not let it Appear 


That We Pushed Them” 


From the offi of 
Senator Joe arthy 
September 1951 
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Documentary 
Evidence on 


PHILIP C. JESSUP 


AMBASSADOR - AT- LARGE 


The documents contained herein do not even remotely 
constitute the entire picture of Ambassador Jessup's record, but 


merely cover some of the highlights of the evidence in the Jessup 
case. 


I. Reproductions of letterheads showing Jessup's affilia- 
tion with six organizations officially cited as 
Communist Fronts . . «+s«++s+s++s es » Pages l- 12 


Reproductions of checks of some of the $60,000 of 
Communist money contributed to Jessup's organiza- 
tion, the Institute of Pacific Relations . Page 13 


Sworn testimony before various Congressional com- 
mittees identifying as members of the Communist 

Party and as espionage agents a sizable number of 
individuals on Jegsup's staff and writers hired 

by the Institute of Pacific Relations while Jessu; 

was chairman of the Pacific and American Councils 

of the Institute of Pacific Relations. . . Pages 1, 15 


Testimony given under oath by Jessup in the second 

Hiss trial showing his continued support of Hiss 

after the facts on Hiss' Communist activities were 

made known in the first trial together with Jessup's 
sworn testimony before the Tydings Committee in 

which he continues to suoport Hiss after his 
conviction. .2«escecrssecssesve co « Pages 16, 17 


Reproduction of a petition signed by Jessup in 

which Jessup follows the Communist Party line and 
recommends that the United States quit manufactur- 
ing atomic bombs and destroy stomic bomb material 
by dumping it into the ocean . . . . « « « Page 18 


Reproductions of letters from 1.”.R. files and 

excerpts from sworn testimony showing Jessup's 

close relationship with and support of Com- 

munist Frederick Vanderbilt Field ... . Pages 19 - 26 


Reproduction of a letter showing that an Amer- 
asia defendant, who was named as a Communist, 
was “rated very highly by Jessup"’ . .. . Page 27 


Reproduction of sworn testimony showing that 
Jessup urged that Red China be recognized..Page 28 
* . . . 

After the following evidence was brought to the attention 
of the President, he gave Jessup top secret clearance to all atomic 
and hydrogen bomb information and appointed him as U. S. Delegate to 
the United Nations. 
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ExHieir No. I 


Photostats of letterheais showing Jessup's 
affiliation with six organ!zations officially 
cited as Communist fronts. 


Attached to each of the following letterheas, 
showing Jessup's connection with the Commmist front, is 
the official citation on the front by either the Attorney 
General or legislative committecs, 

An organisation officially cited as a Communist 
front is so designate’ because the Attorney General or 
legislative committees, after thorough investigation, 
conclude that the organisation is controlled by 
Communists, serves Commmist causes, and does the work 
of the Comsunist Party. 

Even the State Department's own Loyalty Yard- 
stick states that membership in or association with 
Communist front groups makes an ‘ndividual a security 
risk. 

It should be noted in connection with Comsunist 
Front No. 6 «= the China Aid Council — thet Jessup 
admitted association with this front group in 1%7 — 
five years after it had been officially and publicly 
cited as a front for ani doing the work of the Communist 


Party. 
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OFFIC/AL_C/TATIONS: 


c OR : RIG 
1, Cited as a"Commmist front.” 
(Speeial Congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House of 
Representatives, Report, March 29, 
1944, pp. 48 and 102) 


2. "It will be remembered that during the days 
of the infamous Soviet-Nasi Pact, the Com 
munists built protective organizations known 
as the National Emergency Conference, the 
National Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights, which culminated in the Nationa! 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties." 

(Congressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities, House of Representatives, 
Report No. 115, September 2, 1947, p. 12) 


3. Cited as a”Communist-front organisation defending 
Communists. ‘After the dissolution of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy in 
February, 1940, the Communist Party frantically 
organised a new series of front organisations. 
The National Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights was one of the new fronts and it was 
filled from top to bottom with veteran Communist 
Party liners.'" 

(California State Legislature Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Report, 1948, pp. 
112 and 327.) 


4. Cited as “subversive and Un-American,” 
(Special Subcommittee of the House Com 
mittee on Appropriations, Report, 
April 21, 1943, p. 3) 
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(Commumsr Fronr No.2) 











PRICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE e- 


cordially invites you to ettend 
« dinner de diceted to 


AMERICAN-SOVIET 
POST-WAR RELATIONS 


et the 
HOTEL COMMODORE 
Grand B illroom 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1%h 


at seven o'clock 


The fewer 
cane $4.50 per cover 
8g meats Infor mal 
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SPONSORS 
Partial List 


Lous Apwac 
Tuomas Anos 
Sou Asn 
VHewer A. Arumson 
(Mr @ Mes Ziareo BaLosovic 
Micuaz: S. Bart 
Howasp Bay 
Mra. F. i. ot Besacmecuam, Ja 
Samve. Bois 
Avoeanon D. Biscx 
Twossas J. Baanvow 
Heway Bavers 
Sam Burr 
Wrrrsa Broca 
jJomers P. Cussrecntam 
Mas. Anrwun Oscoop CyoaTe 
Epwasp Cronorov 
VNoanan Coawme 
Josern Cunnan 
Mavwcs P. Davison 
Mace. Tamanna Daveanmanovs 
Warts Derrence 


Ma. & Mas Wa. Oscocm Fiunip, Jn 
Guy Stawron Foap 
jouw Caarmup 
Crmgrun Causs 
Mes. Wu.um Frawce Cons 
Syivaw Corsuat 
Max Coanow 
V Peres Canex 
Prove Crosser 
Uta Hacew 
Morrores Hare 
Hanocn Heim 
W. E. Hocemc 
Arrwus N. Houcomss 
Bary Hovoe 
W Lancsron Hucrass 
Ec. H. Hume 
View Srawvey M. Isaacs 
Ma. & Mes. Hewny Irrirson 


Aves §. Jouxson 
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YDorormy Kexvox 
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Fev Kstcur 
VN. Kervonos 
ins. Jas. Lecs Lamtaw 
Comuxs Lasovr 
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Jou. Howarn Lawson 
Oscan M. Lasnus 
Eowanp Levine 
Iswwone LarscuuTz 
Ferraz Manien 
Lesren Maarix 
Jows T. McMasus 
Assit NatHas Mrven 
Mrs” Dusvevy Munane 
Sac Muss 
Mas. Pernue Wrart Moone 
Mus. Pavrt Preirs Monann 
Acses V. O'Bares 
Mec. Encerto~n Pansons 
fas, Liover C. Perma, Ja 
How. Ci avn Pepren 
acon Ramon Penny 
re Pressman 
Tuostas C. Reyvsonns 
Ce. Kayvrosn Rows 
Aonns § RosentHaL 
Weutam Russ 
Rowsrr St. Jou 
Writsam Jay Scumerreum 
Trsonone Snarino 
Jutta Mariow Sormman 
Sicmeunn Spanty 
Viceyaracun STE ansson 
aon aco Ocnen Srewarrt 
Raysroxn Swine 
Avves Une. 
Mana Vax Doan 
Acces Warnnweir 
Ismane, Weenisier 
Jeowren Werserrin 
Mu, &@ Mau. Jacon Wires 
Wa epnt Hows Wattame 
Ein Wire 
MMi EF. Worry 


Ges. Vieton A Yaunoxden 
Wr taame Zon acu 
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OFF/C/AL_C/TAT/ONS: 


RUSSL R 
Also known as the American Russian Institute 


l. “s. direct egent of the Soviet Union, engaged in treitorous 


' 
ip _the United States. Founted in 4 *** the semi-official 


status of the American Russien Institute is established." 
(California State Legislature Committee on Un-Americar 
Activities, Report 1948, pp. 169 and 327) 


Cited as 'a Communist organisation supported by ‘intellectuals'®, 


(Massachusetts House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Renert 103% « 270) 





(Communisr_FRonr Me 5) 


These cAmericans Say: 


“tar | 
THE EMBARGO 
AGAINST 
REPUBLICAN 
SPAIN” 


RY 
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CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM 


past FAIL STESSUP | 


“It [lifting the embargo) would further mark a re- 
turn to our historic policy of avoiding intervention 
in European civil wars by following a strict hands-off 
policy instead of taking affirmative action which, as 
events have demonstrated, inevitably affects the out- 
come of a struggle in which we profess not to be con- 
cerned.” (Jan. 30, 1939) 


This material has been compiled and published by (The Coordinating Committee to Lift the Embargo, \B 


Herman F. Reissig, Secretary, Room 201, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, through whom all statements 
made herein can be verified. 


OFFIC/AL C/TATIONS: 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE TO LIFE THE SPaNISH EMBARGO 


1. Cited as“one of a number of front organisations, set up during 
the Spanish Civil War by the Communist Party in the United 
States ani through which the Party carried on a great deal of 
agitation," 

(Special Congressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities, House of Representatives, Report, 
March 29, 1944, pp. 137=138) 


Cited as a Commmist front." 
(California State Legislature Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Report, 1947, p. 210) 
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(Commumsr Fronr No. ¥) 
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American Law Student's Association 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING. ROOm 330 


MEW YORK wEW voRn 
vacuity 
abvisory 
anruereen Univenerry a 
oF Law: eous? Oces eaeneeey 
eam \s0m eaten Tunena® LOVINA, W0O-SRED, 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
eoarn 


fae Vere Univenery 


TSS aes, 
oreey 
mes se 
ese 
SY sae eUnivenerry - 


sStitis 


CAO CRA ita 


OFFICIAL CITATIONS: 


4 ATION 


The American Law Stutents Association was cite? as a "Communist Front", 
(House Un-American Activities Committee, Report, Appix. #9, pages 
1067, 1093), and affiliated with the following "Communist Fronts” 
which have been cited as follows: 


AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS (Un-American Activities Committee, Appdx. #9) 
1. Cited as "gubversive and Communist”. 


(Attorney General Tom Clark, letters to Loyalty Review Board, released 
December 4, 1947 and September 21, 1948). 


i 
i 


a eo 


"It originated in 1934 and * * * has been controlled by Communists and 
manipulated by them to influence the thought of American youth". 


(Attorney aS Francis Bidile, Congressional Recor’, September 24, 
1942, p. 7685; also cited in re Harry Bridges, May 28, 1942, p. 10). 
XN R_AND FACISM (Un-American Activities Committee, App?x. #9) 


1. Cited as “subversive ani Commnist". 
(Attorney General Tom Clark, letters to Loyalty Review Board, re’ eased 
December 4, 1947, anit September 21, 1948). 


» 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, (Un-American 
Activities Committee, Report, Appdx. #9). 


“The American Student Union * * * announced that it set up the ‘front’ 
movement, the United Student Peace Committee, in 1938, which has brought 
into ite front 17 national youth organisations". 

(Special Congressional Comaittee on Un-American Activities, Report, 
January 3, 1939, p. 80). 


The American Law Students Association utilized the Communist Party print shop known 
as the Prompt Press, using the union label 209, (Appdx. #9, House Un-American 
Activities Committee, page 1511). 
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3 
(Commumisr Frowr No.5) 


(Ol. Aid ES combined with the 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CHINESE WAR ORPHANS 
Mestiedoniodiakk. mkpoonginodk hk 














| : : 

MME. WEI TAO-MING 1790 Broadway, Room 713 Wew York 19, N. Y. Circle 7-2072 
Newer) Charace 

i = See C. CARTER 

ARTHUR UPHAM POPE March 1, 1944 

| 


Voce Prendeat 


MAS. ELIZABETH 8 COTTON 
Ttasweer 


" Chareon, Child's Drs OFFICIAL CITATIONS: 


OR. CLAUDE £ HEATON 





iit cae ne ad 1. Cited as "subsidiary" of the Am rican League for Peace and 
BOARD Of DIRECTORS Democracy. 

| DA. PHYLLIS ACKERMAN } (Special Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as — | House of Representatives, Report, Jume 25, 1912, p. 16). 


= eee aa 2. Cited as a "Co.mnist front and a silbsidiary organization of 


DA. PETER 2408 the American League for Peace and Democracy." 
DR. CHAO TING CHU (California Committee on Un+American Activities, Report, 
1948, pp. 151, 319, and 336). 

| 





MAS. ANGELIAA W. PRINE 
TALITHA GERLACH 


| 
| PHILIP J JAPFE 
BEATRICE EaT 
DA. LAWSON G. LOWREY 
| 





TESTIMONY OF JESSUP 
IN SECOND TRIAL OF ALGER H/SS . 


MBS C REINOLD NOTES 
DR. MAX PINNER 

4a JOMN TEL-VAR 

MBS. GORDON M TIFFANY 
DA. GEORGE M. WHEATLEY Showing that Jessup was associated with the Council and Jessup's 
wife was on the board of the directors of the China Aid Council 


a five years after it was officially and publicly cited. 


arrestee Seevetery 


December 8, 1949 


Question: "Did you know whether your wife in 197 was a member of 
‘ the directors of the China fid Council?™ 


| MENTANA G. SAYERS 
Enereime Assistons 


Jessup: "I believe she was." : 
Question: “And was she friendly with Mrs. Hiss at that time?" 3 
Jessup: "Yes, sir." z 
J 
4 see ae 
Question: “Are you a member or have you been associated with the 
a China Aid Council?" 
Pal Jessup: "I have never been a member of it. I had some associa- 
| 4 tion with it." 
fala Question: "Did you tell us in what manner you were associated 


with - your description now is --" * 
Jessup: “I don't remember specific contacts. I remember that 
we had questions of common interest about arrangi 


meetings, publications, things of that kind.” 
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CHINA AID COUNCIL 4 


Combined With 
The American Committee for Chinese War Orphans. 


Stvertine tre 
NATIONAL OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY - ALoonguu: 43162 


LAmre OF Comme 


—_— ee ae —< 


4 


January 9, 1941 
MRS. JAMES ROOSEVELT / 
Honorery Chewman 


Hu Excesency, Da. Hu Sam == 
He Eacetiency, Da. W. W. Yeu 
Honorary Vce-Cheirmen 


De. Crave E. Fonanea Mre ‘duriel Koenigeburg 


rman 

— Washington Committees for Aid to Chine 
Aatnvus Urnaw Pore Roos 405 

Treasurer 

1410 H Street, HN. ¥. 

Executive Commilics Washington, D. C. 
De. Harvey A. Arameon 
Da. Hawar L. Besev 
Lruan R. Baavesy 

. : Dear Muriel: 


ae Eusassta B. Corron 
Maacsasy Poasyr® 






Thank you for your letter of Jamsuary 3}. I am sorry 
that Frank misled you on the price of the Ghisese objects. 
I thought he was going to send you some of the things that 
he sell) in the China Aid Council office there. 








- 
Fooas H. Rue Dorothy is auking a date this afteraces for us te 
Mas. Genson M. Twranv see Eege Robeson about when Paul can come te Washiagtos. 
Minomsp Parcs of: I will let you know about this dete befere the end of 
Executive Secretary the week. 
Dosorwy Gruss 
Promotion Diresior Mire. Bleiedell is certainly a swell volunteer worker. 
iz. fsitei a a 2s iss frow her teday in which she 
explained ins oute eo e tea neee there. 
With leve to you ead Sam, I an 
Sineerely, 
— x Wirtdces 
iil \ 4 ee pret Pries 
a 
a = ise 
ay i 
my 
TESTIMONY OF ELIZABETH BENTLEY ON THE CHINA AID COUNCIL BEFORE THE McCARRAN INTERNAL 

SECURITY SU2-COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, AUGUST 1L, 

Elizabeth Bentley was at one time in control of a Communist es onage apparatus 

She has been used reveatedly as a Government witness in the triai anc deportan 


tion proceedings of Communists. 


‘ + mun ¢ "er M4 da 
Miss Bentley: (After identifying Mildred ‘rice as & secret Vonmunist age tt). ildre 


Price was a member or Fxecutive Secretary of the China Aid Counci 
ounsel: Member or Executive Secretary? y 
; +h he rt ~# 

Miss Bentley: Executive Secretary, which is tantamount to being the head o! t. 


That was a Communist-dominated organization. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





1000 


The Chairman: 
Miss Bentley: 
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What was the name of that organization? 
The China Aid Council At that time it was located, I think, 
around 23rd Street and Fifth Avenue 


se © 


Was the China Aid Council completely dominated by the Communist 
Party? 

Yes, according to what she Mijdred Price) told me. .. Mr. 
Golos (a top Moscow-trained agent! told me the same thing and 
later Earl Browder told we the same thing 

Mildred Price's assistant was the woman named Mentana Sayers? 
Michael Sayers’ wife 

Did a know her to be a Communist? 

Mildred told me that 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


(mconrosartee 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
66 EAST RANDOLPH STREET 


Ps 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oo Qrricars a CHICAGO COMMITTEE 
ew C. s00eur. ceamman 
0d KET CUBE feck VETe. 


Mae Quincy Ween’ CHammaw 
Mme Hal cone Manson sacentTaay 

ee Ma~evy Meeee 
MOan Van Cicer Seneer @ Perce 
sOun Bows Coos Mee Lesa ReQve 
town tures Care Senimenase 
Bawun. Manree ne Jonm STEmma~ 
amar F Mecham James T Wares 
ne JOnn Pau. Wecme Ciwres Urner 


cacaman 
Sensamen Hh KBE Viet eramman 
Pune W Pamnee vicecuamuan 
Roese Genee~ Srmew. vice -cnaimman 
Ray Lyman WHheUR Vict omaeman 
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OFFIC/AL C/TATIONS: 


1. Cited as @ "Communist Front which rec 
from the American Pecple's Fund, another front org 
jirected by Frederick V, Field as a repository 
distributed to Communist enterprises." 

Califc ris ae e Legislat 
on Un in Activit 


168) 


— F 


PHILIP JESSUP'S ROLE IN THE I 


Philip Jessup was associated in various capa 
the Institute of Pacific Relations from 1933 to 1946. 
important position with the IPR was Vice Chairman of the Aner 
Council in January of 1938. 


Following is a list of the positions he 
Institute: 


Member of various executive committees and board 
IPR, 1933-1946. 
Vice-Chairmen of American Council, IPR, Jamar; 
Chairman of Board of Trustees of Americar 
1939-1940. 
Chairman of Pacific Council, IPR, 1939-19 
Chairman of American Council, IPR, 1939-1 
Was acting as Chairmen of the Research Advis 
tee, 1943. 

7. Chairman of Research Advicory Committe 


VESTIGATION OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELA’ 


The Senate Internal Security subcommittee, under 
manship of Senator Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) is currently cond 
an extensive investigation into the activities of this organi 
to determine the extent to which it has been controlled by th 
munist Party. 


While the McCarran committee has only begun to uncover 
the evidence (as of the date this material was prepared September, 
1951), testimony given under oath and documents taken from the files 
of the IPR already show that this organization was controlled by 


89965 O—51 64 
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secret members of the Communist Party whose task it was to shape 
State Department policy and put across the official Communist 
Party line on the Far East. More than 60 officials of the IPR 
have already been identified under oath as members of the Compun- 
ist Party. 


Louis Budenz, former editor of the Daily Worker, has 
testified that while he was editor of the Worker he was officially 
advised that a well-organized Communist cell was operating in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and that the task of this Communist 
cell was to “use the Institute of Pacific Reiations to influence 
foreign policy.” 
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Exmpir No. IZ 


Photostats of checks of some of 
the “69,79 of Communist money 
contributed to Jessun's organizatior 
the Institute of Pacific Relations 


‘9 


———_ _7 SS~_Doliars 
American Peoples Fund, Inc. 


OFFIC/AL _C/TATION: 


AMERICAN PEOPLES FUND, INC. 


“Organized and directed by 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field as a 
repository for funds to be distributed to Communist enterprises. 
This Communist financial organization has paid out large sums 
of money to Communist and Communist Front organizations* # *' 


(California State Legislature Comnittee on Un-American 
Ketivities, Neport 1948, p. 168 


COMMUNIST MONEY SU°PORTS IPR PUBLICATION UNDER JESSUP'S CONTACL 


In 1943 Jessup had editorial control of the IPR publi- 
cation, Far Eastern Survey (which followed the Communist Party lire 
on Asia completely), during the absence of ©, C, Carter, who was 
chairman of the Research Advisory Comnittee. During the year 1913 
the IPR publication Far Eastern Survey spearheaded the Communist 
Perty line smear attach on Nationalist China and the Communist Party 
line that the Chinese Communists were not Communists but merely 
"forward-looking agrarian reformers". 


Far Eastern Survéy, while under Jessup's editorial 
control, was supvorted by a continuous stream of Communist money. 
The attached checks represent only a small part, as an IP® 
official admitted under oath before the McCarran Committee that 
over $60,000 was paid to the IPR from the same Communist source. 
It should be noted that these checks are sirned by 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, named under oath as a Soviet agent, 
and are issued under the heading of “American Peoples Fund" which 
has been officially cited by the California State Legislature 
Committee on Un-American Activities as "a revository for funds to 
be distributed to Communist enterorises." (Report 1916, 


148) 


De 20) 


(CHECKS reproduced on following pages) 
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NOMINATION 


Exwiair No. Ir 


Sworn testimony before various Congressional 


committees identifying as members of the 


Communist Party and as espionage agents a 
Sizable number of individuals on Jessup's 
staff and writers hired by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations while Jessup was chairman 
of the Pacific and American Councils of the 


Institute of Pacific Relations. 


7 


OF PHILIP C. JESSUP 


Throughout the time that Philip Jessup was a top 
official in the IPR, this organization was not only accepting 


Communist money to support its projects but was employing 
Commnist writers, Communist research workers, etc. 


Sixty 
officials and writers of the IPR have been named under cath 
eas members of the Commmnist Party. 


Following are a few of the 60 officials and writers 
of the IPR who have been named as Commnists or espionage 
agents: 


INDIVIDUALS WHO WORKED WITH JESSUP IN /PR 
NAMED UNDER OATH AS COMMUNISTS 


Chen Han Seng 
Writer and staff member 
under Jessup 


T. A. Bisson 
Writer and member with 
Jessup 


Served on board under 
Jessup and staff member 
under Jessup 


Hilda Austern 
Writer and staff member 
under Jessup 


Harriet Lucy Moore 
Writer and staff 
member under Jessup 


Quen Lattimore 

Writer, editor of 
Amerasia and Pacific 
Affairs. Served under 
Jessup. 


Anthony Jenkinson 

Writer and representative 
of news service with IPR 
while Jessup exercised 
control in IPR 


Michael Greenberg 
Writer and staff member 
under Jessup 


SAMED BY 
Karl Wittfogel 


Louis Budenz 
Louis Budenz 


Karl Wittfogel 
Elizabeth Bentley 


Louis Rudenz 


Hede Massing 
Karl Wittfogel 
Flizabeth Bentley 
Louis Budenz 
Louis Budenz 


Louis Budenz 
Alexander Barmine 
Louis Budenz 


Louis Budenz 


Louis Budenz 
Elizabeth Bentley 
Karl Wittfogel 


DATE 


Aug. 


- 23, 


ng. 22, 


- 25, 


22, 


- 31, 


20, 


1951 


- 2, 1951 
- 7, 1951 
- li, 


1951 
1951 
1950 


1951 
1951 
1950 


BEFORE THE 
McCarran Committee 


McCarran Committee 
Tydings Committee 


McCarran Committee 
McCarran Comittee 


McCarran Committee 
McCarran Committee 
McCarran Comittee 
McCarran Committee 
Tydings Committee 


McCarran Committee 
McCarren Committee 
Tydings Committee 


McCarran Committee 


McCarran Committee 
McCarren Committee 
McCarran Committee 
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wavED BY BEEORE. THE 


Maxvel) S, Stewart Louis Budenz ° McCarran Committee 
Writer of publications of : 

IPR and served under 

Jeseup's supervision. 


Lawrence K, Rosinger William Canning = 1 McCarran Committee 
Writer and staff member Kar] Wittfoge) . 51 McCarran Committees 
Under Jessup's supervision Louis Budenz 

Tydings Committee 


NAMED UNDER OATH AS SoweET AGENTS 


Frederick V. Field Louis Budens Aug. 272, 1951 McCarran Committee 
Writer and Executive Secy, Louis Bu‘enz April 20, 

of IPR serving under 1950 Ty7ings Committee 
Jessup 


Quen ; 

Writer, editor of Ameragig Alexander Barmine 
and Pacific Affairs. 
Served un‘er Jessup 
g Louis Budens » 22, McCarran Committee 
Writer and paid emp! oyee Maj. Gen 

of IPR when Jessup was Wil loughby . McCarran Committee 
Cha! rman 


Chao Ting Chi Karl Wittfogel McCarran Committee 
Served on board under Elisabeth Bentley ° McCarran Committee 
Jessup and staff member 

under Jessup 


Micshae’ Greenberg Louis Budenz »o 22, 5S. McCarran Committee 
Writer and staff member Elizabeth Bent\ey >? McCarran Committee 
under Jessup Kar] Wittfogel » 7, 1951 McCarran Committee 


— Professor at Co’umbia University; former member 
of Communist Party. 


Bentley — One time in control of a group of a Communist 
Espionage Apparatus. She has been used repeatedly as a Government 
witness in the trial and deportation proceedings of ‘osmunists. 


Lowls Budeng -— Former official of the Communist Party in this 
country; served as editor of Dai'y Worker, officia’ publication 
of the Communist Party, from 1935 to 1945; has testified in prac- 
tically every case in which Communists were either convicted or 
devorted over the past 3 years; one of key witnesses who testified 
against convicted 1’ Communist leaders. 

Avexander Barming — Former General in Russian Military Intel) igence 
who served as a Soviet Intelligence Officer for 14 years; fled the 
Soviet Union and is now under sentence of ‘4eath by Soviet Mi’ itary 
Court. 


G Wil? — Chief of Genera’ Douglas Macdrthur's 
Intel’ igence Steff in the Far East for many years. 


— Former Soviet Agent and wife of Gerhardt Eis'er who 
fled behind the Iron Curtain and has since been active in Soviet- 
contro’ led East Germany; has testified in the A'ger Hise and other 
cases for the FBI and Devartment of Justice. 


Sop ABE haw ne -—— Former member of the Commm':t Party who broke 
with the Party; former professor at City Co’'ege, New York City and 
Xavier College. 
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Exmisir No.1 


Testimony given under oath by Jessup in the 

second Hiss trial show'ng his continued support of 
Hise after the facts on Hiss' Communist activities 
were made known in the first trie) together with 
Jessup's svorn test'mony before the Tydings Committee 
in which he continues to support Hiss after his 
conviction, 


on - $$ 


UNITED STATES DisTRICT COURT 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALGER HISS 


SECOND H/SS TRIAL 


STENOGRAPHER'S MINUTES 
TESTIMONY OF PHILIP S. JESSUP 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT COURT REPORTERS 
Un~rrgo Srares Court houst 
Fousy Sevan 7, New Yorn 


TRLePHows CO#TLanoT 7.4880 


Q Mr. Jessup, do you know the reputation of Alger 
Hiss for loyalty, integrity and veracity? 
A Yes, sir. 


Q What is it? A It is 


stancntecetae, 


mon tne 


tng 


CONTINVED OA NEXT PAGE 
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STATE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEE LOYALTY INVESTIGATION 


——— —— 


HEARINGS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


~ 


ects ena _ 


SENATOR HICKENLOOPER: "Are you of the same opin‘on 
about Mr. Hiss that you were when you testified «s 
a character witness for him at his tria)?" 

AMBASSADOR JESSUP: "*****T see no reason to alter 
the statements which I made under cath as a witness 


in that case." 


March 20, 1950 
Tyd‘ngs Committee Hearings 
Page 267 
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Exweir Nox 






Reproduction of a petition signed by Philip 
Jessup in which he recommends that the United States quit 
manufacturing atomic bombs and destroy atomic bomb 
material by dumping it into the ocean. 










In this petition, published in 1946 in the New 
York Times, Jessup is following the then-current Com 
munist line which was that if only we would quit 
manufacturing atomic bombs and destroy all atomic bomb 
material and plants, this would prove to Communist Russia 
that we were "peace-loving" and would appease Russia to 
the end that warld peace would be attained. 
































renee & 











THE NEW YORK TIMES, SATURDAY, PEBRUARY 14 1946. 


Letters to The Times 
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| New Fed 13, 1944. oa 
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EXH/BIT NoW 


(Consisting of Pages 19 - 26) 


JESSUP'S CLOSE RELATIONSHIP WITH AND SUPPORT OF 


COMMUNIST FREDERICK VANDERBILT FIELD 


Frederick Vanderbilt Field, who is serving a prison 
sentence for contempt in connection with the N. Y. trial of 
11 Communi leaders and who has been named under oath 
as a Soviet nage agent, served under Jessup in various 
capacities in the Institute of Pacific Relations and contrib- 
uted over $60,000 to Jessup's organization. 


In the summer of 1940 Field helped organize the 
American Peace Mobilization which has been cited Attorney 
General Biddle and Attorney General Tom Clark as “Communist,” 
and by the Un-American Activities Committee as "one of the 
most seditious organizations which ever operated in the United 
States." 


The following letters from IPR files and excerpts 
from sworn testimony show: 


(1) How the Communist Politburo overruled Jessup's 
decision that Field could "serve better" in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations than in the Com- 
munist controlled American Peace Mobilization; 


How Jessup insisted that Field return to the 
IPR after he completed his work with this 
organization cited by two Attorney Generals 

as “Conmunist,"; 

Jessup's letter stating that he wanted to help 
Communist Field with "his cause" after Field's 
“cause” had been publicly branded as a Com- 
munist cause. 
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FIELD ONE OF TOP OFFICERS IN AMERICAN PEACE MOBILIZATION 


DAILY WORKER, NEW YORK, TUSSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1940 


‘Officers of the American 


Peace Mobilization 


(Specie te the Deby Werter) 
CHICAGO, Sept. 2.—These are the permanent of- 
ficers” elected today to lead the American Pesce Mobiliza- 
| tion: 
| 
The Rev. John B. Thompson, Norman, Okla. Chair 


|] man. 
Vice-Chairmen ; Reid Robinson, president of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO. 
Paul Robeson, famed Negro baritone. 
Vite Marcantonio, progressive ALP Congressman. 
Jack McMichael, chairman of the American Youth 
Congress. 
_shecdore Dreiser, novelist. oan a 
ke Katherine Terrell, executive secretary ‘of the Inst 
te for Pacific Relations, and J 
__ Frederic eric Field, secretary of the same organization — 


ae ‘following were elected to the National Council of 


OFFICIAL CITATIONS 


1. Cited as "subversive and Communist." 
(Attorney General Tom Clark) 


Cited as a "Communist front." 
(U. S. Secretary of Labor, decision in case 
of Helen M‘ lier, August 1, 1941) 


"Formed in the summer of 1940 under the auspices 
of the Communist Party an? the Young Communist 
League * * *"* (Attorney General Francis Bid“le, 
Congressional Record, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7684) 


Cited as “one of the most seditious organisations 
which ever operated in the United States" and 
"an instrument of the Communist Perty prior to 
Hitler's atteck on Russia." 
(Special Committee on Un-American Activities 
Report, March 29, 1944, p. 5; also cited in 
Reports, June 25, 1942, p. 13: ani January 2, 
1943, pp. 8, 9) 


"One of the boldest ani most flagrant of all 
Communist fronts * * * organised for the purpose 
of supporting Soviet Russia during the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact." 
(California Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Report 1948, p. 161.) 


Cite’ as a "Communist control’ed, pseuto-pacifist 
group." (Rapp-Coudert Committee, Report 1942, p. 221) 
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TESSUP'S WARM PRAISE OF FIELD 


It should be noted in the following letter, written in 
the summer of 1940, that Jessup warmly praises Field ani appoints 
him as Staff Advisor after Field had requested to be freed from 
some of his duties in the IPR in order to actively organise the 
Communist American Peace Mobilisation. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


IncoarosateD 
260 CALIFORNIA STREET 129 EAST SIND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO New Yorx City 
Fcke phe. VUlece 1576 Telephone: Phare 3 1708 


OFFICERS 


ee 


W Vereen, Pee Chermes 
Resear Coase Sree, Kare ( 
Rev Limee Wee 
Ferorsca VF 


re ‘erasevee Wew York City 
ces Hoe Avarene, feristent Proaver June 28, 1940 


TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


In tranemitting Mr. Field's report of the reorganization of the American 
Council, involving a drastic reduction of its budget, I should like to let 
you know that Mr. Field's tactful and sincere handling of the problem has 
carried us through a crisis with less damage than an outsider would have 
believed possible. The staff's cooperation in this gost unfortunate 
contraction which the financie] situation made unavoidable is a tribute 
to it and to the upusual sdilitios of Mr. Field. He and the staff built 
wp s spirit in the organization which has proved that it can withstand a 
hard blow. The spirit is still there and the job of the American Council 
is still to be done with your help. 


It is not possible, in ay opinion, to refuse Mr, Pieid's request that he 
be freed from the administrative and financial routine of the office. But, 
since I share the view of the staff as expressed in e letter from Miss Farley 


of the staff to the Executive Committee, I cannot acquiesce in his completes 
separation from the direction of the affeire of the American Council. 1 


have therefore appointed him Staff Adviser with the understanding that he 
is to be on leave without selary for the next six months. Miss Ferley's 


letter included the following resolution of the entire steff: 


At thie time the steff wish to express their appreciation of the lead- 
ership which Mr. Field has given to the American Council in the past 
We consider that it is in the best interests of the American Counci! 
thet Mr. Field should remain as closely associated with it as possible 
We should therefore like to see him continue as secretary of the Coun- 
cil, exercising the maximum amount of guidance in the determination of 
policy consistent with bis desire to be relieved of the burden of ad 
ministrative work end financial promotion. 


Sincerely yours, 


>= 

uly Cy 
Philip C. Jeseup 
Chairman 
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UNIST UR 


Louis Bujenz, former editor of the Daily Worker, testified 
as follows before the Ty7tings Committee on April 25, 1950: 


BUDENZ: Dr. Jessup was working very close, on very close 
and friendly terms with Frederick Vanderbilt Field, and 
his name came into Mr. Field's report (to Communist Head- 
quarters in the United States), * * * Field put it up 
to the Politburo whether he shou’d stay in the Institute 
of Pacific Re’ations or join the American Peace Mobi’ i- 
zation. * * * Mr, Field reported that Dr. Jessup felt 
that he cou’d serve better in the Institute of Pacific 
Re’ations. * * * The Political Bureau decide’, never- 
theless, that Mr. Field should become head of the 
American Peace Mobilisation, which he 714.” 


RICAN PEACE MO! 





The following newsstories from the New York Times and the Ney 

Tribune labelling the American Peace Mobilization as Com 

munist controlled, are typical of the stories which appeared ‘n news- 
papers throughout the country at the time, 


The fact that this organisation was clearly an’ universally 
labeled by the nation's press as Communist controlled adds another 
important link in the evidence on Jessup in view of Jessup's sub- 
sequent warm praise of Field, his expressei hope that Field return 
and assume active leadership in the IPR when his task with the 
Communist American Peace Mobilization was completed, ani the fact 
that Jessup, as chairman of the IPR, allowed Field to select his 
own successor as Jessup's secretary. 


New York Limes 


PEACE DELEGATES 
FIGHT DRAFT BILL 


peakers in Chicago Open War 
on Conscription Plan in 
Mobilization Session 


Ney Zork Herald Tribune 





Apevia to Tee New Teen Tusse 
CHICAGO, Aug. 31-The “emer 
cency peace mobilization” meeting 
at the Chicago Madium, whieh has 
been under fire as « Communist 
front demeonstiation. opened three 
hours Inte todey with a crowd of 
about one-tenth of the 15,000 es 
pected. The conference, which is to 
iene three days and is sponsored by 
the Committers to Defend America 













i 


1y Keeping out of War, drew about nec fwemne neosees “7 spout 
11,000 at the night seasion - -_ 
The program. weakened in the ° 


last few days by the withdrawal of 
two of the principal speakers, was 
further broken up by the 
Representative F, 


vy Renetor hye of Nori 
kote and Senator Clark of I 
canceled thelr engagewmerts 
*penk et the relly tonight in li 
with protests by « number of 
ganizations, emong them the 
tional Labor Committee of the 
perty, which arserted 
the mobilization wee “Com 
nepired and controlled fr 
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; IPR OFFICIALS HE EXPECTS TO GO TO PRISON 
THE COMMUNIST CONTR AMERICAN PEACE MOBILIZATION 


It should be noted in the following memorandum from F 
Carter to William L. Holland, both top officials of the IPR, that 
Field warned on August 30th that he expected to be arrested because 
of his work with the Commmist American Peace Mobilization. 


Carter then advised Field to take the matter up with Jessu 


before accepting a top office with this Communist organ‘zatior 


[ September 80, 1940. 


=a fre 
fer gene. gutvete information I enclose « copy of « telegran whia 
eld cemt to Jesenp om Sugust 31 or September 1. Field telephemd 


mumt morning I sent hin « wire urging him te pestpame « decision 
fur enether week. I thenght it was of the utmest importance that P 
ee hemld first cemeult B4ith, Jeseup, and his callengues ef the en 


Le 
ee al Terk effiee. ‘gine ~~ ST ee 


pen glk? Tah es - 


es \ pet gent : ~ 
ieee lie expects et amy mahent he may ge te prison but desires to werk fuls ees 
weeem aheoed until the senent of arrest in « gigantic nation-wide 
uffert te leuneh « mapement whieh will pre «rve ‘ —_ 
jain 


89065 O—Dl1 65 
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The folowing minutes of the IPR, with Jessup presiding as 
chairman, are doubly significant in view of the fact that this meeting 
was held long after the American Peace Mobilisation had been thoroughly 
and publicly labelled as a creation of, by and for the Communist Party. 


AINUC.. oF A MATING 
whe 
wACUTIVE CUltLiTAL 
MICA Cdk wt OTH LG TIDIT. UW eACIPIC AELATIVA. 


Present: Held at 5:00 pm, Thursday 
MAlip C, Jeseur, Chairman -eptenber 18, 1940 
Philo °. Parker 129 Sast Bnd Street 
"versio ©, Harmon New York City 
Edward C. Carter 


Lettern of comment and telegranc of re;ret wero received from the two 
absent msabers, Professor Joseph .. Chamberlain in ‘ashington, and 
President Ade Cometosk in Boston. 


The Chairman read « long teiegrem shich he had received from wr. Frederiek 
Vv. Field in Chieago on ‘eptember first, in whieh Mr. field indicated that 
he had been ealled to the seeretaryship of « new society which was being 
created to strengthen the foress of democragy @ ring the eoming critical 
yearc. ite had @ deep eonvietion that he was obiigated tu asee:t thie new 
re:pensibility beeause the eleetion of officers was taking plase at that 
tine. tie felt it wav neesesary to accept despite his obvious personel 
yreference to ,cetpone decision pending consultation with ur. Jeseup ani 
others. As he e tici,ated eriticien and miemferstandin;, hie eontimed 
dee interest in the welfare of the Institute of Pasific feletions demanded, 
he felt, the effinetion of his imediate resignetion from all 1.:.A. 
Fesponribilitier. Dr. Jessup explained that he hed subsequently talked et 
length with ‘tr. Field who explained in detail the reasons 
to aseert the new position. r. Parker voleed the feelings 
he inquired wether Dr. Jessup felt that ur. Field 
to ream the secretaryship of the Ausriean 
that he thought “tr. Field's decision was 
stanses it was moved that a mimite be drafted indi 
ascertanse of the resignation with great regret. 
@n appropriate eppresiation of the iletinguished 
during, @ years of service with the Avwriean Council 
expressed that shen hie new task 
to resume astive leadership in 
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. 
JESSUP EXPRESSES EAGERNFS*S TC _HEIP FIELD WITH HTS COMMUNIST "CAUSE" 
enti 

The date on this letter is significant in that it is 


long after the Amentcun Peace“Mobilizetion hed been thoroughly 
an’? publicly branded us a tool of the Commm! st con pracy. 





Se 


PACIFIC COUNCIL 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Columbia University 
October 2s, 1940 


are idward C, Cartor 
institute of Pacific Relations 
12y c. Send Street 

New York City 


Dear Ned: 
i don't really think we can use Fred's statement as is, 


much as I would be glad to help him with his cause. How about 
a combination of the two, something like this: 





"Frederick V. Field, who has been on the staff 
of tine American Council since 1926, has resipmed in 
order to become Executive Secretary of the American 
Peace Mobilization. "The American Peace Mobilization 
is a mage organization of prorressive trade unions, 
farm, church, youth, Negro and fraternal ~roups 
dedicated to preserving the interests of the United 
States through the strencthening of American democracy 
and tuirourh non-perticipation in the war between Inrland 
and the fascist powers. Mr. Field had a deep conviction 
thut he was oblif¢ated to accept this new responsibility 
and felt that in view of the acceptance of his new 
position, it was not possible for him to continue 
his o1ficial connection with the I.P.R. The ixecutive 
Comittee, veing forced to the conclusion tnat hire 
Kielad's decision was final, ‘elt corpelled to accept 
Mr. Field's resignation with creat regret. It 
expressed its appreciation of tne distinguished service 
that ire Field had rendered durin: his eleven years 
of service to the American Council and expressed the 
hope that when his new task was completed, it would be 
possible for him to resume active leadership in the 
work of the I.P.R.” 


Perhaps we could add to that the expression of appreciation 
which came from tne staff. 


lio does that strike you? 
Tine para,<rapus in regurd to Lasker s-em to me excellent. 


Sincerely yours, 
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DID JESSUP ACT BLINDLY WHEN HE ENDORSED AND USED FIELD OR WAS HE FULLY 
AWARE THAT FIELD WAS A COMMUNIST? 


(1) 


Edward C. Carter, who was present at the IPR meeting of 
September 15th (covered on page 24) and to whom Jessup addressed 
the letter which appears on page 25, testified under oath before 
the McCarran Committee that Frederick V. Field “was behaving like 
ea Compunist.” 


Carter's testimony of July 25, 1951 before the McCarran 
Sommittee follows: 


MR. MORRIS: "Mr. Carter, you do recall that 

Mr ield took a position as Chairman of the 
American Peace Mobilization, do you not? 

MR. CARTER: “That I knew.’ 

MR. MORRIS: “Do you know that the American 
Peace Mobilization was a Communist ntrolled 
rganization? 

MR. CARTER: "I knew it was very definitely cited 
as that, and I came to the nclusion that 


Yommies took it over.’ 


SENATOR EASTLAND: “When did he take that 
position with the Peace Mobilization?” 


MR. MORRIS: “In 1940, was it not, Mr. Carter? 
MR. CARTER: "It was the autumn of 1940 * * #" 


SENATOR EASTLAND: "Yes, but you knew that Field 
was a Communist, did you not?” 


MR. CARTER: “I know at that time he was behaving 


like a Communist. 


(2) 


From 1943 to 1946, Field served on the Board of Trustees and the 
Executive Committee in the IPR under Jessup -- during which period 

of time his signed articles appeared in the Daily Worker and during 
which time he was Editor of the New Masses, which was publicly recog- 
nized as a Communist paper. In 1942 at a time when Field was serving 
inder Jessup on the Executive Committee in the IPR he tried to get a 
jot Army Intelligence but was turned down because of his Communist 


ne of the letters seized by the McCarran Committee in the 
barn at Lee, Massachusetts (where IPR stored many of its corres- 
pondence files), sho that on August 1, 1944, Philip Jessup wrote 

to Mr. Raymond Dennett, Secretary of the American Council of the IPR, 
l East 54th Street, New York City, advising that Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, Dean Acheson, Alger Hiss and eight individuals who have been 
named under oath by government witness¢ s C nist r Soviet 


pilonage agents, should be sent t« 
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Exwisir Ne. aie 


AMERASIA DEFENDANT NAMED AS A COMMUNIST "RAT 


Andrew Roth who is mentioned in the following letter 
as having been “regarded very highly by Jessup" was a defendant 
in the Amerasia case which involved the theft of 1700 secret 
and other classified government documents. 


Roth was also named as a Communist before the Mot 
Internal Security Committee by Louis Budenz, former edito 
Daily Worker which is the official Communist Party public: 


Budenz' testimony follows: 


Mr. MORRIS: "Mr. Budenz, do you know Andrew | 
be a member of the Communist Party?" 


Mr, BUDENZ: 

* * # He was very active, particularly 
Amerasia difficulties in sending suggesti 
Communist leaders." 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


oe =) vo coo ma Cer vorve 
Sunset Farm 
Lee, liassachusetts 
OFFICE OF THE Gh RETART-GENEBAL 


@ptember 26, 1940 


Dear vwen: 


Andrew Roth, who hee been doing @ emal] but important 
monograph for the I1.P.4. Inquiry, is going on with hie 
Par “astern etudies. He has completed hie third year 
in the Chinese language, hee started Ruseian, and has 
done a good deal on Chinese lebor and nationeliem, on 
Chinese poet-war history ani also on Indian history. 


He will be delighted to contribute to PACIFIC APPAIAS 
if you wish to appeal to hin for help. You have already 
seen come evidences of hie writing @.d will know better 
than I whether he will fit into your olan for PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS during the next two yeare. I think you know 
thet he is rated very highly by Jessup and Peffer. 


Sincerely yours, 


le< 
Edward ©. Carter 


wen .ettinore, Eequire 
00 Gilmen mall 

Johne Kopxine University 
Saltimore, Maryland 
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ExH/B/T No. YW 


JESSUP STATES AND URGES THAT RED CHINA BE RECOGNIZED 


On September 20, 1951, Brig. General Joseph Fortier, 
formerly in Army Intelligence in Tokyo under General MacArthur, 
testified that Jessup, who was sent to Asia in the latter part 
of 1949 as Roving Ambassador to map the policy in the Far 
East, advised that Communist China would and should be 
recognized by the United States. 


Prior to Jessup's departure, secret advice was re- 
quested from Owen Lattimore by the State Department to guide 
Philip Jessup. This advice was given by Lattimore in a 
lengthy memorandum under the date of August 18, 1949. This 
memorandum follows the Communist Party line on Asia in all 
major respects. 


The above-mentioned Lattimore memorandum is too 
lengthy to set forth herein in its entirety. However, shortly 
before Lattimore wrote his secret advice and instructions to 
Jessup, he wrote an article for the Sunday Compass of July 17, 
1949, which perhaps sheds more light upon the method of opere- 
tion of the State Department than any other single document. 


Lattimore in this article entitled "South Korea -- 


Another China," while discussing the State Department's 
success in China, had the following to say: 


About South Korea, Lattimore had this to say: 


South Kores but not to 
look as though we pushed it _ 


F The thing t do, theraloss. is fo 








